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PREFACE. 


The  business  of  the  historian  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world  was  to  record  changes  in  forms  of  government,  to 
give  accounts  of  long  and  bloody  wars,  and  to  narrate  the 
rise  or  fall  of  dynasties  and  empires.  From  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  world 
made  little  progress.  It  is  true,  that  great  empires  rose  one 
after  another  upon  the  ruins  of  their  predecessors ;  but  so  far 
from  there  being  any  thing  like  real  progress,  the  reverse 
seems  to  have  been  the  case.  It  has  remained  for  the  pres- 
ent age  to  witness  a  rapid  succession  -of  important  inven- 
tions and  improvements,  by  means  of  which  the  power  of 
man  over  nature  has  been  incalculably  increased,  and  re- 
sulting in  an  unparalleled  progress  of  the  human  race. 

But  great  as  has  been  the  movement  in  the  world  at 
large,  it  is  on  the  North  American  continent  that  this  has 
been  most  remarkable.  The  rise  of  the  United  States, 
from  a  few  feeble  colonies  to  a  high  rank  among  nations, 
has  never  ceased  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world ;  and 
their  career  has  been  indeed  so  wonderful,  that  the  quiet 
but  equally  rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  Bntl&h 
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North  American  provinces  lias  received  comparatively 
little  notice.    It  will  bo  seen  from  the  following  pages  that 
they  have  at  leost  kept  pace  with  their  powerful  southern 
neighbors,  and  that,  though  laboring  under  some  disad- 
vantages, they  have  in  eighty  years  increased  tenfold,  not 
only  in  population  but  in  wealth  ;  they  have  attained  to  a 
point  of  power  that  more  than  equals  that  of  the  united 
colonies  when  they  separated  from  the  mother  country. 
They  have,  by  means  of  canals,  made  their  great  rivers  and 
remote  inland  seas  accessible  to  the  shipping  of  Europe ; 
they  have  constructed  a  system  of  railroads  far  surpassing 
those  of  some,  of  the  European  powei*s ;  they  have  estab- 
lished an  educational  system  which  is  behind  none  in  the 
old  or  the  new  world  ;  they  have  developed  vast  agricul- 
tural and  inexhaustible  mineral  resources ;  tliey  have  done 
enough,  in  short,  to  indicate  a  magnificent  future — enough 
to  point  to  a  progress  which  shall  place  the  provinces,  with- 
in the  days  of  many  now  living,  on  a  level  with  Great 
Britain  herself,  in  population,  in  wealth,  and  in  power.     If 
in  the  next  eighty  years  the  provinces  should  prosper  as 
they  have  in  the  eighty  years  that  are  past,  which  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  a  nation  of  forty  millions  will 
have  arisen  in  the  North. 

To  exhibit  this  progress  is  the  object  of  the  present  vol- 
ume. It  will  be  seen,  from  the  well-known  names  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to  its  pages,  that  a  high 
order  of  talent  has  been  secured  to  carry  out  the  design  of 
the  work. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  CANADA. 


CHAPTER  I. 


BOUNDARIES. 


Montreal,  the  commercial  capital  of  Canada,  is  situated 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  extreme  western  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  province.  The  source  of  Pigeon  River, 
(long.  90'-'  50',)  one  of  the  foaming  tributaries  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, forty-six  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  its  mouth,  and 
1,653  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  point  where  its  western 
limits  touch  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
British  America.  Blanc  Sablon  harbor,  (long.  57°  50',)  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  close  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  marks  the  eastern  limits 
of  Canada,  touching  Labrador,  a  dreary  waste  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland.  Draw  a  line  through  the 
dividing  ridge  which  separates  the  waters  flowing  into 
Hudson's  Bay  from  those  tributary  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  ill-defined  and  aLnost  wholly  unknown  northern  limits 
of  the  Province  are  roughly  represented.  The  boundary 
line  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  follows  the 
course  of  Pigeon  River,  runs  north  of  Isle  Royale,  strikes 
througli  the  center  of  Lake  Superior,  the  St.  Mary's  River, 
Lake  Huron,  the  St.  Clair  River,  Lake  St.  Clair,  the  Detroit 
River,  Lake  Erie,  the  Niagara  River,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  as  far  down  as  the  intersection  of  the  45th 
parallel  of  latitude.  It  follows  this  parallel  to  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  River,  when,  striking  north-east,  it 
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pursues  an  undulating  course  roughly  parallel  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  miles  distant 
from  it,  until  it  reaches  the  north  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
Cbaleurs  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  States  of  the 
American  Union  which  abut  on  this  long  and  sinuous  fron- 
tier, are  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  the  British 
Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  vast  tract  of  country  called  the  Province  of  Canada, 
has  an  area  of  about  340,000  square  miles,  140,000  belong- 
ing to  Upper  Canada,  and  200,000  to  the  lower  division 
of  the  province.  It  lies  wholly  within  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  in  which  are  included  the  most  extensive  and  the 
grandest  system  of  fresh  water  lakes  in  the  world. 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  AND  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

The  bottom  of  Lake  Superior  is  600  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  its  mean  surface  is  exactly  600  feet  above  it. 
With  a  length  of  300  miles  and  a  breadth  of  140  miles, 
it  comprises  a  water  area  of  32,000  square  miles,  and  sup- 
posing its  mean  depth  to  ba  600  feet,  it  contains  4,000 
cubic  miles  of  water.  It  is  the  grand  head  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, receiving  the  waters  of  many  tributaries,  and  dis- 
charging them  into  Lake  Huron  by  the  St.  Mary's  Eiver, 
with  a  fall  of  nearly  20  feet  in  half  a  mile,  to  overcome  which, 
the  most  magnificent  locks  in  the  world  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  United  States  side,  thus  forming,  with  the 
Welland  and  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  an  uninterrupted 
communication  with  the  sea,  and  enabling  large  vessels  from 
any  part  of  the  world  to  penetrate  one- third  across  the  con- 
tinent of  America  in  its  broadest  part,  or  about  2,000  miles 
from  its  ocean  boundary. 

Lake  Huron,  the  next  fresh  water  sea  in  succession,  has 
an  area  of  21,000  square  miles,  and,  like  its  great  feeder, 
Lake  Superior,  it  is  very  deep,  1,000  feet  in  some  places 
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having  been  measured.  The  great  Manitoulin  Island, 
(1,500  square  miles  in  area,)  with  others  belonging  to  the 
same  chain,  divide  the  lake  into  two  portions,  the  northern 
part  being  called  Georgian  Bay.  It  receives  numerous 
important  tributaries  on  the  north  side,  among  which 
French  River  is  the  most  interesting,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  on  the  line  of  a  proposed  canal  communication  be- 
tween the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron.  The  distance  between 
Montreal  and  the  mouth  of  French  River  is  430  miles,  and 
of  this  distance  352  are  naturally  a  good  navigation ;  of 
the  remaining  78  miles  it  would  be  necessary  to  canal  29 
miles  in  order  to  complete  the  communication  for  steam 
vessels.  These  data  are  the  result  of  careful  governmental 
surveys,  and  are  calculated  for  vessels  of  one  thousand  tons 
burthen.  The  cost  of  establishing  this  important  com- 
munication is  estimated  at  $12,057,680.  The  distance 
between  Chicago  and  Montreal  by  tbe  St.  Lawrence  is 
1,348  miles,  by  the  Ottawa  and  Huron  Canal  route  1,005 
miles. 

Lake  St.  Clair  forms  the  connecting  link  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Erie,  another  magnificent  sea  of  fresh 
water,  265  miles  long  and  50  broad  on  the  average,  with  a 
depth  of  120  feet.  Its  shores,  particularly  on  the  United 
States  side,  are  the  seats  of  numerous  populous  cities ;  its 
waves  on  the  north  shore  wash  the  garden  of  Canada— the 
fertile  western  peninsula.  The  last  of  this  gi'eat  and  magnifi- 
cent chain  is  Lake  Ontario,  separated  from  Lake  Erie  by  the 
Niagara  River,  in  whose  short  and  tumultuous  course  oc- 
curs the  most  stupendous  cataract  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Before  reaching  Niagara  Falls  the  river  descends  about  50 
feet  in  less  than  a  mile,  over  limestone  rocks,  and  then 
plunges  165  feet  perpendicularly.  For  seven  miles  more 
the  torrent  rushes  through  a  narrow  gorge,  varying  from  200 
to  400  yards  in  width  and  300  feet  deep.  It  then  emerges 
into  a  flat,  open  country,  at  Queenstown,  and  after  a  further 
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flow  of  about  twelve  miles,  glides  peacefully  into  Lake 
Ontario. 

Lake  Ontario  is  180  miles  long,  50  broad,  600  feet  deep, 
and  has  an  area  of  6,300  square  miles;  it  discharges  its  wa- 
ters, together  with  those  of  the  upper  lakes,  by  the  Eiver  St. 
Lawrence  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name.  A  few  miles 
above  Montreal,  the  Ottawa  Eiver  comes  in  from  the  north, 
draining  an  area  of  80,000  square  miles.  Below  Montreal 
the  St.  Maurice  debouches  into  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Three 
Rivers,  drawing  contributions  from  22,000  square  miles  of 
timbered  country.  At  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  is  1,314 
yards  wide,  but  the  basin  below  the  city  is  two  miles 
across,  and  three  and  three-quarters  long.  From  this  point 
the  vast  river  goes  on  increasing  in  size  as  it  swells  onward 
toward  the  gulf,  receiving  numerous  large  tributaries, 
among  which  is  the  famous  Saguenay,  250  feet  deep  where 
it  joins  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  1,000  feet  deep  some  distance 
above  the  point  of  junction.  Below  Quebec  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  not  frozen  over,  but  the  force  of  the  tides  inces- 
santly detaches  ice  from  the  shores,  and  such  immense 
masses  are  kept  in  continual  agitation  by  the  flux  and  re- 
flux, that  navigation  is  totally  impracticable  during  part  of 
the  winter  season.  Vessels  from  Europe  pass  up  the  great 
system  of  canals  which  render  the  St.  Lawrence  navigable 
for  2,030  miles,  and  land  their  passengers  at  Chicago  without 
transshipment. 

The  table  on  the  following  page  shows  a  profile  of  this 
ship  route  from  Anticosti,  in  the  Estuary  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, to  Superior  City : 
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The  entire  area  of  the  great  lakes  is  about  91,000  square 

miles.     They  are  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  waters, 

which  do  not  contain  more  than  eight  grains  of  solid  matter 

to  the  gallon  of  70,000  grains.     The  variations  to  which 

their  level  is  subjected  are  common  to  all,  and  may  be  gen- 

erally stated  to  be  as  follows : 

1.  The  mean  minimum  level  is  attained  in  January  or 

February. 

2.  The  mean  maximum  level  is  in  June. 

8.  The  mean  annual  variation  is  twenty-eight  inches. 

4.  The  maximum  variation  in  twelve  years  has  been  four 

feet  and  six  inches. 

their  levels,   and  there   is  no  flux  and  reflux  dependent 

upon  lunar  influence. 

The  St.  Lawrence  carries  past  the  city  of  Montreal  50,- 
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of  ono  year  bears  143,000,000  tuns  of  solid  rtifitcriuLs  held 

iiomcna  of  a  lui;'! 


in  solution,  to  the  sea.     All  the  plicn 
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river  may  here  be  witnessed  on  a  stupendous  scale,  its 
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0  nmsscs,  crusliing  ana  gnnaing  ono  anoi 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  its  widc-si»reading  and  devasta- 
tin''  floods  in  spring,  its  swelling  volume  stealing  on  with 
irresistible  power  in  sunnner,  broken  here  and  tli(;ro  by 
tumultuous  and  surging  rui)id.s  or  by  swift  and  treacherous 
currents,  or  by  vast  and  inexhaustible  lakes.  As  it  ap- 
proaches the  ocean  it  rolls  on  between  iron-bound  coasts, 
bearing  the  tributary  waters  of  a  region  equal  to  lialf  Europe 
in  area,  and  subject  to  a  climate  which  vainly  endeavors  to 
hold  it  frost-bound  for  fully  one-third  of  the  year.  The 
Avholc  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  a  magnilicent  example 
of  the  power  of  water  in  motion,  and  the  great  lakes  them- 
selves are  splendid  illustrations  of  the  "  dependence  of  the 
geographical  features  of  a  country  upon  its  geological 
structure." 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  magnitude  of  the 
great  laKcs  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley : 

Aren  in  Klevntitm        Mean 

Nnniei  of  Lnkei.     Sq\iuro  Miles,  obovc the Saa.    Duplh. 

Lake  Superior 32,000  COO  1,000 

Green  Bny 2,000  578  500 

Liiko  Mieliigan...  22,400  578  1,000 

Luke  Huron l'.),200  578  1,000 

Lake  St.  Cliiir....  .^(!0  ri70  120 

Lake  Krio 0,000  505  8i 

Lake  Ontario G,:i00  232  GOO 

Total  area, Dl,8fiO 

The  greatest  known  depth  of  Lake  Ontario  is  780  feet ;  in 
Lake  Superior,  however,  a  line  1,200  feet  long  has,  in  some 
parts,  failed  in  reaching  the  bottom. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   SURFACE    OF   CANADA. 

The  western  peninsula,  comprehending  the  rich  tract  of 
country  west  of  an  undulating  escarpment  or  ancient  sea 
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margin,  rcacliingfiornCiucciistownontlicNin  ';ira,  round  tlio 
head  of  Lixko  Ontario,  and  tlicnco  north  to  (k'orgia!!  Bay, 
liuko  Huron,  is  a  gently  sloping  plain,  deeply  covered 
with  ih'ift  clays;  the  highest  part  of  this  plain  is  nt  the 
Blue  Mountains,  abutting  on  Georgian  IViy,  where  their 
northwestern  escarpment  is  about  1,000  feet  above  Laho 
Huron.  From  the  central  lownshi])s  of  Proton  and  Luther, 
a  low  axis  or  water  parting  causes  the  rivers  to  discharge 
west  into  Lake  Harou  and  cast  into  Lake  Krie,  as  far  south 
as  the  head-waters  of  the  Thames,  which  flows  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  Lake  St.  Clair.  Joining  the  ancient 
sea  margin  about  half  way  between  Lake  Ontario  and 
Nottawasaga  Bay,  Lake  Huron,  a  ridge  of  drift,  about  700 
feet  above  where  the  Northern  Kailway  crosses  it,  pursues 
a  course  roughly  parallel  to  Lake  Ontario,  but  with  gradu- 
ally diminishing  altitude,  and  terminates  near  the  l^ay  of 
Quintd.  This  ridge  of  drift  blocks  up  a  communication 
which  once  existed  between  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  On- 
tario. There  is  strong  evidence  to  prove  that  another 
'  Niagara'  formerly  existed  somewhere  between  Lake  Hu- 
ron  and  Ontario,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line 
of  the  Northern  Hallway.  A  direct  artificial  water  com- 
munication between  these  lakes  is  now  advocated.  In  the 
rear  of  these  subordinate  elevations,  which  only  slightly 
diversify  the  great  plain  of  western  Canada,  the  Lauren- 
tide  mountains,  stretching  from  Lake  Superior  to  Labrador, 
separate  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  region 
tributary  to  Hudson's  Bay.  The  Laurentides  approach  or 
form  the  north  shores  of  the  Gulf  and  Eiver  St.  Lawrence 
from  Labrador  to  near  Quebec ;  they  then  retire  from  the 
river  by  degrees,  and  at  Montreal  arc  thirty  miles  from 
the  St.  Lawrence.  They  cross  the  Ottawa  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  Montreal,  and,  bending  round,  approach  the 
St.  Lawrence  again  in  the  direction  of  Kingston.  From 
this  point  they  run  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  form 
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the  rough  country  in  the  rear  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Su- 
perior, and  the  water  parting  between  the  St.  Lawrence  val- 
ley and  Hudson's  Bay.  The  height  of  land  is  really  a  table- 
land, diversified  with  innumerable  lakes,  large  and  small, 
but  west  of  the  Saguenay  Kiver,  not  distinguished  by  moun- 
tains possessing  any  considerable  altitude.  In  the  rear  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  detached  peaks  of  the 
Laurentidcs  attain  an  elevation  of  2,000,  and  even  3,000  feet. 
Forty  miles  from  the  coast,  opposite  Anticosti,  they  have  an 
elevation  of  8,200  feet,  and  on  the  great  table  land  of  the 
Labrador  Peninsula  there  are  isolated  peaks  at  least  5,000 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  On  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  level  valley  of  the  river  is  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
broad  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Vermont,  in  which  range  detached  peaks  at- 
tain an  elevation  of  about  4,000  feet.  The  Notre  Dame  moun- 
tains in  the  District  of  Gasp6  are  very  imposing ;  they  vary 
in  width  from  two  to  six  miles,  and  in  height  from  2,000  to 
3,778  feet.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  entire  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Lake  Superior  to  Quebec,  may  be  i  egarded  as 
occupying  part  of  the  north-eastern  rim  of  the  immense  basin 
of  sedimentary  rocks  which  form  the  United  States,  a  portion 
of  Mexico  and  British  America  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 
The  broad  and  low  Laurentidcs  stretching  from  Labrador 
to  the  Arctic  sea  separate  this  basin  from  the  northern  one, 
in  part  occupied  by  Hudson's  Bay. 

THE    SOILS    OF   CANADA. 

The  geological  structure  of  different  parts  of  this  vast 
extent  of  country  determines,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
character  of  the  soils  which  form  the  surface.  The  soils  in 
the  western  part  of  the  province  are  derived  from  the  'drift,' 
which  is  made  up  of  the  ruins  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of  the 
Laurentidcs  and  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  lying  to  tlie  north 
of  any  particular  locality  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 
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In  the  extreme  western  peninsula  the  rich  clays  consist  of 
remodeled  '  drift,'  and  are  of  lacustrine  origin.  In  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Montreal,  the  clays  are 
marine,  and  not  unfrequently  contain  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  calcareous  matter.  Below  Quebec,  on  the  south 
shores,  the  soils  are  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
red  slates  found  in  that  region,  while  in  the  eastern  town- 
ships the  drift  and  debris  of  the  altered  rocks,  which  distin- 
guish that  part  of  the  country,  form  the  surface  covering. 
In  the  region  of  the  Laurentides,  the  fertile  belts  or  strips 
consist  either  of  'drift'  or  of  the  ruins  of  crystalline  lime- 
stone, and  soda  and  lime  feldspars,  but  the  area  covered  by 
arable  soil  in  the  rocky  region  of  the  Laurentides  is  com- 
paratively very  small,  and  necessarily  limits  the  progress 
of  settlement  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  great  lakes. 
The  area  in  Canada  occupied  by  sedimentary  rocks,  where 
in  general  rich  and  fertile  soils  abound,  is  about  80,000  square 
miles ;  the  region  embraced  by  the  crystalline  rocks  is  about 
240,000  square  miles  in  extent,  five-sixths  of  Avhich  may 
be  said  to  be  wholly  incapable  of  cultivation. 


ROCK   FORMATIONS. 

The  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Western  Canada,  the  val- 
ley of  the  St.  Lawrence  south  of  the  Laurentides,  the  val- 
leys and  depressions  in  the  peninsula  of  Gasp^,  are  more 
or  less  deeply  covered  with  clays  interstratified  with  sand 
and  gravel,  which  belong  to  quarternary  deposits,  and  in 
some  parts  are  overlaid  by  alluvium.  The  region  of  the 
Laurentides  alone  exposes  over  the  greater  part  of  its  vast 
extent,  bare  crystalline  sedimentary  rocks,  the  oldest,  as  far 
as  is  known,  in  the  world,  and  named  after  the  great  river 
where  they  are  developed  on  such  a  stupendous  scale,  the 
*  Laurentian  Series.' 

Between  the  Post  Tertiary  and  the  base  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous, the  entire  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  is  wanting  in 
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Canada,  with  the  exception  of  small  patches  of  Tertiary 
Formations  which  have  escaped  denudation. 

THE    QUARTERNARY   DEPOSITS. 

The  stratified  clays,  sands  and  gravels  contain  the  remains 
of  many  species  of  marine  animals,  identical  with  those  now 
found  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  often  at  an  altitude  of 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Sixty-three  species  of 
marine  invertebrates  from  the  Post-Pliocene  or  Pleistocene 
clays  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  have  been  disinterred.  The 
quarternary  deposits  forai  the  soil  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
country.  They  contain  clays  suitable  for  the  fabrication  of 
red,  white  and  yellow  bricks;  molding  sands,  tripoli,  shell 
marl,  bog  iron  ore,  ochre,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada 
they  are  overlaid  by  peat,  which  occupies  depressions. 

THE    PALAEOZOIC    ROCKS. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  quarternary  deposits  were  swept 
away,  and  the  whole  of  the  underlying  rocks  laid  bare,  the 
formations  of  Canada  older  than  the  post  tertiary  would  be 
found  to  consist  of  the  following  series : 

1.  A  small  area  of  the  Carboniferous. 

2.  The  Devonian  Series. 
8.  The  Silurian  Series. 

4.  The  Iluronian  or  Cambrian  Series. 

5.  The  Laurentian  Series. 

These  rocks  form  part  of  the  Great  Southern  Basin  of 
North  America ;  the  geographical  limits  of  Canada,  while 
embracing  a  large  portion  of  its  northern  rim,  penetrate 
like  a  wedge  towards  its  center,  by  means  of  the  peninsular 
portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  province.  An  anticlinal 
axis  separates  this  basin  into  two  subordinate  divisions,  the 
line  of  demarkation  running  from  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
towards  Quebec.  The  western  subordinate  basin  contains 
the  great  coal  fields  of  the  United  States,  the  eastern  portion 
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embraces  those  of  New  Brunswick  and  Massachusetts. 
"  The  rocks  of  these  two  basins  present  remarkable  differ- 
ences in  their  chemical  and  physical  conditions.  The  for- 
mations of  the  western  basin  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  offer 
a  perfect  conformity,  while  in  those  of  the  east  there  is 
discordance  between  the  upper  and  lower  Silurian,  and  be- 
tween the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  formations.  The 
strata  of  the  eastern  basin  are  moreover  very  much  folded 
and  contorted,  and  have  in  some  parts  undergone  profound 
chemical  and  mineralogical  changes."* 

The  highc'it  formation  in  Western  Canada  is  the  Portage 
and  Chemung  group,  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  Devonian 
Series,  which  includes  the  Hamilton  group,  the  Cornifer- 
ous  limestone,  the  Oriskany  sandstone,  &c.,  of  the  New 
York  geologists.  In  the  extreme  west  of  the  province,  where 
patches  of  the  Portage  group  occur,  extraordinary  springs 
of  petroleum  have  been  tapped  by  boring  to  the  depth  of 
from  200  to  300  feet,  on  the  summit  of  an  anticlinal  axis. 
The  source  of  the  petroleum  is  probably  the  underlying 
Corniferous  limestone.  The  yield  from  four  springs,  which 
send  pure  petroleum  about  thirty  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  is  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  barrels  a  day. 
Lying  beneath  the  Devonian  Series  are  the  Onondaga  Salt 
Group,  the  Niagara  limestone  and  the  Medina  sandstone  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  Series.  Next  follow  the  Middle  Silurian 
rocks,  represented  by  the  Hudson  Eiver  Group  and  Utica 
Slate,  the  Oneida  Conglomerates  not  having  been  found 
in  Western  Canada.  The  Lower  Silurian  Series  is  repre- 
sented in  regular  sequence  by  the  Trenton,  Black  Kivcr, 
Birds-eye  and  Chazy  limestones,  succeeded  by  the  Calcifer- 
ous  sand-rock  and  the  Potsdam  sandstone  which  rests  upon 
the  ancient  crystalline  rocks  of  Iluronian  or  Laurentian 

*  Sketch  of  tho  Geologj'  of  Canada,  by  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  F.  E.  S.,  and  T. 
Stcrry  Hunt,  F.  G.  S. 
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age.  Tracks  of  a  large  crustacean  are  numerous  in  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  coprolites  occur  in  abundance  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Calciferous  sand-rock,  the  succeeding  limestones 
are  very  rich  in  fossils,  and  the  Utica  slate  is  distinguished  by 
abundance  of  bitumen,  which  has  been  used  as  a  source  of 
oil  derivec?  from  its  destructive  distillation,  but  not,  com- 
mercially, v/ith  success.  The  Onondaga  salt  group  furnishes 
gypsum  and  brine  springs.  The  marbles  of  the  lower  lime- 
stones are  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  hydraulic  cement 
of  the  best  quality  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  province. 

The  highest  rock  in  the  eastern  basin  is  a  millstone  grit, 
which  forms  the  base  of  the  New  Brunswick  coal  field.  It 
occurs  in  the  Peninsula  of  Gasp6,  and  is  underlaid  by  De- 
vonian sandstone  of  great  thickness,  (7,000  feet,)  which  re- 
poses on  limestone  and  shales  of  the  Upper  Silurian  Series, 
resting  upon  rock  of  Middle  Silurian  age.  Some  members 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  Series  are  highly  metamorphosed  and 
developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  Que- 
bec and  elsewhere,  showing  a  thickness  of  7,000  feet,  and 
distinguished  by  metaliferous  veins;  hence,  although  of 
the  age  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  Calciferous  sand- 
rock,  they  have  been  named  the  Quebec  Group,  also  the 
Taconic  system,  and  the  Upper  Copper-bearing  rocks  of 
Lake  Superior.  They  are  of  vast  economic  importance,  in- 
asmuch as  they  form  the  great  metaliferous  formation  of 
North  America,  containing  gold,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  silver, 
cobalt,  nickel,  chromium  and  titanium.  They  are  traceable 
from  Gasp<5  to  Alabama,  under  various  designations,  and 
thence  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  through  Kansas 
to  Lake  Superior,  without  suffering  any  diminution  in 
volume.  The  copper  ores  in  Eastern  Tennessee  and  those 
of  Acton  in  Lower  Canada,  belong  to  this  important  group, 
as  well  as  the  lead,  copper,  zinc,  &c.,  of  Missouri,  and  the 
copper  of  Lake  Superior. 

On  the  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  the  Quebec 
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group  rests  unconformably  on  the  Huronian  Series,  which 
reposes  also  unconformably  upon  the  Laurentian  Series. 
The  Huronian  Series  is  18,000  feet  thick,  and  consists  of 
quartzites,  thin  limestone  bands,  slate  rocks  and  diorite. 
It  is  the  lower  copper-bearing  rock  of  America.  The  im- 
mense beds  of  iron  ore  at  Marquette  also  belong  to  this 
series.  It  is  traversed  by  a  vast  number  of  trappean  dykes. 
The  Laurentian  system  is  the  oldest  known  system  of  rocks, 
and  is  composed  of  gneiss,  crystalline  limestone  and  Labra- 
dorite.  This  series  is  of  enormous  thickness,  one  band  of 
limestone  being  1,000  feet  thick,  and  the  entire  mass  of 
altered  sediments  composing  the  vast  Laurentian  series 
probably  exceeds  20,000  feet.  Traces  of  fossils  have  been 
found  in  several  localities ;  beds  of  iron  ore  hundreds  of  feet 
thick,  great  veins  of  metallic  sulphurets  with  widely  dis- 
tributed crystalline  limestone  bands,  give  great  economic 
importance  to  the  series.  The  geographical  surface  of 
Canada  contains  about  80,000  square  miles  of  unaltered 
fossiliferous  rocks,  and  probably  230,000  square  miles  of  the 
Laurentian  Series.  Where  the  Laurentian  Series  is  not  cov- 
ered with  quarternary  deposits,  the  belts  of  crystalline  lime- 
stones, and  soda  and  lime  feldspars,  produce  upon  disinte- 
gration a  fertile  soil,  so  that  the  cultivable  area  in  the  Lau- 
rentian country  is  much  greater  than  would  be  inferred 
from  the  gneissoid  character  of  the  formation  in  many 
districts. 

THE    CLIMATE    OF   CANADA. 

The  geographical  position  of  Canada  has  necessarily  a 
remarkable  influence  upon  the  climates  of  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  western  peninsula  has  its  climate  greatly 
modified  by  the  vast  lakes  which  almost  encircle  it.  The 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Kingston,  as  far  as  tide 
water,  is  removed  from  this  ameliorating  influence,  and  the 
country  below  Quebec  is  subject  to  many  of  those  vicissi- 
tudes which  belong  to  great  estuaries  and  the  sea-coast.    Tho 
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north  shores  of  Lake  Iluron  and  Superior,  and  the  back 
country  nortli  of  a  line  extending  from  Lake  Iluron  to 
Ottawa,  and  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  great  lakes, 
possess  a  very  rigorous  climate,  in  which  intense  winter  cold, 
prolonged  through  many  weeks,  is  followed  by  a  short  but 
hot  summer,  succeeded  by  genial  autumnal  months. 

Meteorological  observations  have  been  carried  on  for 
many  years,  at  three  separate  points,  which  may  represent 
the  centers  of  the  different  climates  of  Canada  in  the  settled 
parts  of  the  country.  A.t  Toronto,  (1862,)  the  mean  an- 
nual temperature  for  a  period  of  22  years,  has  been  44°.12, 
the  warmest  month,  July,  has  a  mean  of  66°.85 ;  the  coldest 
month  on  the  average  of  22  years  is  February,  which  has  a 
mean  temperature  of  22°.98.  The  highest  temperature  re- 
corded was  99°. 2,  the  lowest, — 26*^.5.  The  average  range  of 
temperature  during  the  same  period  amounts  to  102°.7.  The 
average  fall  of  rain  during  21  years  was  80.32  inches.  The 
greatest  rain-fall  in  one  month  was  9.76  inches,  the  greatest 
in  one  day,  3.36  inches ;  but  the  average  for  21  years  of  the 
greatest  rain-fall  in  one  day  is  2.14  inches.  The  average  fall 
of  snow  for  21  years  is  61.6  inches,  and  the  number  of  days 
on  which  snow  falls  is  57.  The  total  average  depth  of  snow 
and  rain  during  21  years  is  36.49  inches.  The  average 
number  of  days  on  which  rain  or  snow  falls  is  163.  Sep- 
tember is  the  most  humid  month.  The  resultant  direction 
of  the  wind  during  a  period  of  14  years  is  N.  60  W.  The 
mean  velocity  per  hour  being  1.85  miles ;  but  without  re- 
gard to  direction,  the  mean  velocity  is  6.78  on  an  average 
of  14  years.  The  mean  humidity  of  May,  June  and  July, 
deduced  from  a  period  of  21  years,  is  74. 

At  Montreal,  (1856,)  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air 
for  a  period  of  7  years,  was  41°.56.  The  absolute  mean 
range  for  the  same  period  has  been  from  90°.9  to  27°.4  be- 
low zero.  The  highest  temperature  in  the  shade  recorded 
was  lOC^.l,  the  lowest  36°.2  below  zero,  giving  a  climatic 
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range  of  136°.3.  The  degree  of  humidity  is  represented  by 
.84.  The  average  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was 
73  per  annum,  and  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  43 ;  or  in  all, 
116  days  on  which  precipitation  took  place.  The  rain-fall 
amounted  to  43.00-4  inches;  the  depth  of  snow  to  95.76 
inches,  or  52,380  inches  of  precipitation  reduced  to  the  form 
of  rain.  The  mean  of  evaporation  from  the  surface  is  nearly 
21  inches  during  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn.  The 
most  prevailing  wind  is  the  westerly.  The  snow  storms  are 
from  the  N.  E.  by  E.,  on  the  average. 

The  following  table  shows  the  monthly  mean  temperature 
at  four  different  stations  between  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  Quebec  inclusive.  From  it  an  idea  of  the  difference  in 
climate  between  those  far  separated  points  may  be  inferred. 
The  period  over  which  the  observations  extend  is  the  year 
1855,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  means  of  a  large  number  of 
years  would  produce  slight  but  comparatively  unimportant 
changes  in  the  observed  temperatures.  From  this  table  the 
chief  differences  in  the  climates  of  the  districts  of  which  they 
are  centers  may  be  deduced. 

TABLE 

Of  the  Moan  Monthly  Temperatures  at  Hamilton  and  Toronto,  (Upner  Cana- 
da,) and  Montreal  and  Quebec,  (Lower  Canada,)  for  the  year  1855. 

Hamilton.  Toronto.  Montreal.  Qubbeo, 

Head  of  Lake  Ontario.  341  ft.  above  the  .ea.   (^"•■'>'    •»-«>       (l-at- 4l>    '*■>) 

1855.  18.55.  1855.  1855. 

Months.                       Months.  Months.  Months.  Moiitlis. 

January, 29.37  2'J.95  17.88  16.70 

JVbruaiy, 19.14  15.41  11.23  10.55 

Marcli, 32.11  28.46  24.08  21.06 

April, 45.48  42.43  40.15  34.14 

Miiv, .%.95  53.07  56.85  49.(13 

June, 62.63  59.93  62.39  58.34 

July 71.05  67.95  72.73  68.80 

August, 68.08  64.06  64.94  61.54 

8epu-nibor, '64.02  59.49  68.55  55.16 

October, 47.89  45.39  46.35  45.43 

November, 41.08  38.58  31.58  28.75 

December, 29.21  26.99  20.84  18.09 

Mran'*'   f      10  years,  48.73  16  years,  44.27     3  years,  42.24        1855,38.09 

Min.  1855 —20.00  —25.00  -33.09  —29.05 

Max.    "     90.00  92.08  97.00  90.00 

The  year  1855  was  distinguished  by  the  extreme  and  prolonged  cold  of  February 
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TABLE, 

Showing  the  average  Temperature,  Ilumidity,  Wind,  Rain  and  Snow  at  Toronto, 

108  foet  above  Lake  Ontario,  or  341  feet  above  the  sea,  for  a  period  of  22 

years : 

(Observatory,  Toronto,  PROFsasoR  kinoston,  dirbotob.) 

TEMPERATURE. 

of'iarei?..  Extreme,  in  22  years. 

Highest.  Loieest, 

Mean  temperature  of  the  year 440.12       46°  .36  420.16 

(in  1846.)  (in  1856.) 

Warmest  month ....   July.    July,  1854.  Aug.  1860. 

when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month 

waa 660,.85         720  .47  640  .46 

Coldest  month February  Jan.  1857.  Feb.  1848. 

when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  month 

was 220.98        120.75  26o  .60 

Difference  between  the  warmest  and  oddest 

months 43©  .87 

Highest  temperature 90o    .4        99o    .2  82o  .4 

which  oceurred  on July  22      Aug.  24.  Aug.  19. 

(1854.)  (1840.) 

I/)WC8t  temperature 120    .3    _260    .5  +10.9 

which  occurred  on Jan.  25.      Jan.  26.  Jan.  2. 

(1859.)  (1842.) 

Range  of  the  year 102©  7.       118o   .2  87o  .0 

(in  1855.)  (in  1847.) 

HUMIDITY. 

A^f^s^  Extremes  In  20  years, 

of  20  years.  ' 

Mean  humidity  of  the  year 78  82,  in  1851,  73,  in  1858. 

Month  of  greatest  humidity January.  Jan.  1857.  Dec.  1858. 

when  the  mean  humidity  of  the 

month  was 83                   89  81 

Month  of  least  humidity May.  Feb.  1843.  April,  1849. 

when  the  mean  of  the  month  was  72                   58  76 

CLOUDS. 

„^n  *J*f 5.  Extremes  In  9  years. 

of  9  years.  ' 

Highest.  Lowest. 

Mean  cloudiness  of  the  year 60  62,  in  1861.  57,  in  '53  '56 

(  Dee.  '58.  i 

Most  cloudy  month December.    <  Dec.  '60.  >•    Dec.  1 857. 

(Feb.  '61.) 

when  the  mean  of  the  month  was          75                   83  73 

Least  cloudy  month July  and  Aug.   July,  1853.  June,  1861. 

when  the  mean  of  the  month  was         45                  34  45 
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WIND. 

Rrsult 
of  M  years. 

Resultant  direction n.  60°  w. 

Mean  resultant  velocity  in  miles. . .  1 .  82 
Menn  velocity,  without  regard   to 

direction 6 .  78 


Eitremet  in  U  yean. 


8.55inl8C0.    5. 10 in  1853 


RAIN. 

Averaire 
or  21  years. 

Total  depth  In  the  year  in  inches. .      30 .  324 

No.  of  days  on  which  rain  fell. ...  106 

Greatest  depth  in  one  month  fell  in  September. 

when  it  amounted  to 3  .  973 

Rainy  days  were  most  frequent  in.  Jnno 

when  tluir  number  was 12 

Greatest  depth  (f  rain  on  one  day.  2  .  138 

which  foil  oi) 

Greatest  depth  in  one  hour 


Extremes  In  21  years. 

(  43  .  5.'i.'J  ) 

}  in  1843.  J 

136  in  ISOl, 

Sept.  1S43. 

9 . 7«0 

June,  1857. 

21 

3 .  360 

Oct.  6,  1849. 


1  21  .  .'iO.^  » 
>  in  18.'-)6.  ( 
80  in  1841. 
Sept.  1848. 

3.115 

May,  1841. 

11 


SNOW. 
19  yTB.^&%  yrs.  Extremes  In  19 years  & 22  years. 


Total  depth  in  the  year 61.6 

No.  of  days  on  which  snow  fell ...  57 

Greatest  depth  in  one  month  fell  in  February, 

when  it  amounted  to 18.0 

Days  of  snow  were  most  frequent  in  December. 

when  their  number  was 13.0 


I' 
}  in 


18.")5 
87  in  18.')9. 
Feb.  1846. 

46.1 

«  Dec.  IS.'iO. 

J  Jan.   1861. 

23.0 


)  I  .38.4  ) 
S     }  in  1851.  ( 

33  in  1848. 

Dee.  1851. 
10.07 

Feb.  1858. 

8 


BAIN   AND    SNOW,    (COMBINED.) 

WHERE  10  INCHES  OF  SNOW  ABE  CONSIDKnED  AS  EQUIVALENT  TO  1  INCH  OF  RAIN. 

Average  of 
19  yrs.  &  22  yrs. 

Total  depth  in  the  year 36 .  488 

Number  of  days  in  which  rain  or  snow  fell 1 60* 

Greatest  depth  in  one  month  fell  in September. 

when  it  amounted  to 3  .  973 

Dsiys  of  aqueous  precipitation  most  frequent  in December. 

when  tlic'ir  number  was 18 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  HISTORY  OF  CANADA. 

THE   AGRICULTURAL   HISTORY    OF   CANADA. 

Eighty  years  ago  Upper  Canada  was  a  wilderness  from 
the  Ottawa  to  the  St.  Clair.  The  first  British  settlements 
were  made  after  the  year  of  peace  1783,  but  previously  to 
that  date  only  a  few  insignificant  and  drooping  French 
colonies  lay  scattered  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
or  grouped  in  remote  isolation  on  the  river  Detroit.  Lower 
Canada  at  that  time  contained  113,000  people,  although  in 
1676,  or  more  than  a  century  before,  its  population  amount- 
ed to  nearly  nine  thousand  souls.  So..languid  and  slug- 
gish was  the  progress  of  Canada  under  French  rule,  that 
a  century  scarcely  swelled  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to 
that  of  its  commercial  capital,  Montreal,  at  the  present  day. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  province,  which  now  claims  2,506,- 
755  inhabitants,  was  just  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  its 
forests.  Over  the  whole  of  the  most  fertile  and  now  most 
densely  peopled  western  half,  forest  silence  reigned,  reigned 
undisturbed  and  supreme. 

The  agricultural  history  of  Lower  Canada — where  the 
population  is  of  French  origin  in  the  proportion  of  76.29 
per  cent,  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants — is  essentially 
distinct  from  that  of  Upper  Canada,  whose  people  are  al- 
most exclusively  of  British  descent.  The  Lower  Canadian 
French  are  natives  of  the  country,  sons  of  the  soil,  honest, 
light-hearted,  and  pre-eminently  faithful  to  the  religion,  tra- 
ditions and  usages  of  their  forefathers.  They  have  grown 
to  be  almost  a  distinct  people,  under  the  old  feudal  system, 
and  have  always  looked  with  characteristic  reverence  on 
their  seigneurs,  their  pastors  and  the  notary  of  their  village. 
They  have  received  no  fresh  blood  by  immigration  for 
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generations,  and  have  clung  witli  remarkable  tenacity  to 
the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  repelling  innovation  and  dis- 
carding all  change  not  especially  sanctioned  by  their  spirit- 
ual advisers.  Hence  their  agriculture  is  still  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  a  primitive  condition,  and  requires  a  brief 
historical  notice  separate  from  that  of  the  people  of  Upper 
Canada,  who  have  been  continually  supplied  with  an  in- 
fusion of  fresh  blood  from  Europe,  are  eager  to  grasp  at 
every  improvement  which  may  better  their  condition,  and 
who  live  less  with  a  careless  indifFurence  to  the  future,  or  a 
happy  enjoyment  of  the  present,  than  with  continual  cilbrts 
to  secure  independence,  often  merging  into  a  feverish  anxiety 
to  become  rich,  and  surround  themselves  with  the  luxuries 
which  the  well-to-do  in  the  world  are  supposed  to  enjoy. 


LOWER  CANADA. 


FRENCH  CANADIAN  FARMS. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wretched  mode  of  subdi- 
viding land  and  laying  out  farms  which  formerly  prevailed 
in  Lower  Canada,  has  been  instrumental  in  retarding  the 
progress  of  husbandry  in  that  part  of  the  province.  Very 
generally  the  farms  in  the  old  settled  parts  originally  con- 
sisted of  narrow  strips  whose  lengths  and  breadths  were 
in  the  ratio  often  to  one;  three  arpents  wide  by  thirty 
arpents  in  depth  being  the  form  of  the  long  rectangle  ex- 
hibited by  a  French  Canadian  farm  when  first  surveyed. 
This  is  the  same  as  if  the  farms  were  200  yards  broad  by 
2,000  yards  long,  a  form  inconvenient  for  practical  agri- 
culture, involving  a  yearly  increasing  expenditure  of  time 
and  labor  in  its  cultivation  as  the  cleared  portions  become 
more  remote  from  the  homestead,  for  which  no  advantages 
of  river  or  road  frontage  could  compensate  as  the  country 
became  cleared.     But  when  the  seigiicurics  were  surveyed, 
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steamboats,  niilroacli',  and  even  macadamized  roads  were  not 
thought  of,  and  people  did  not  then  indulge  in  the  habit 
of  looking  far  into  the  future,  or  those  of  later  date  care 
to  contemplate  the  condition  to  which  they  were  drifting  by 
continuing  the  mode  of  subdividing  the  soil  which  their 
fathers  had  inaugurated.  "With  the  increase  of  population, 
and  the  love  for  the  paternal  roof,  which  distinguiwhcs  the 
huhitiuis  of  Lower  Canada,  their  farms  have  been  again  sub- 
divided longitudinally,  sometimes  into  throe  parts,  or  one 
arpent  in  breadth  by  thirty  in  depth,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  ()GJ  yards  broad  to  2,000  long;  and  in  the  older  scigneu- 
rics  the  ratio  of  breadth  to  length  is  not  unfrequently  as 
one  is  to  sixty  or  33^  yards  broad  to  2,000  yards  long. 
These  are  some  of  the  heirlooms  of  that  old  feudal  system 
which  sat  like  a  huge  incubus  on  Lower  Canada,  and  whoso 
depressing  influence  will  long  leave  its  mark  on  the  energies 
and  character  of  its  people. 


FARM   PRACTICE. 


AVe  do  not  require  to  go  far  back  into  the  history  of  that 
part  of  the  province  to  find  husbandry  in  all  its  branches  in 
a  very  primitive  condition.  Thirty  years  ago,  rotation  of 
crops  was  wholly  unknown,  and  no  rules  of  art  were  prac- 
ticed by  the  happy,  light-hearted  French  Canadian,  who  with 
rigid  steps  pursued  the  systems  handed  down  to  him  by  his 
ancestors,  and  strictly  adhered  to  usages  which  generations 
had  sanctioned.  In  addition  to  the  entire  absence  of  rota- 
tion of  crops,  the  practice  of  carting  manure  on  to  the  ice 
of  a  neighboring  river,  in  order  that  it  might  be  washed 
away  in  the  spring,  was  generally  practiced,  and  even  now 
prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  Barns  were  removed 
when  the  accumulations  before  the  door  impeded  entrance 
or  exit,  and  the  old  primitive  forms  of  plows,  harrows  and 
all  other  farming  implements  and  vehicles,  were  retained, 
with  a  wholesome  horror  of  innovation  in  form  or  material. 
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Nor  need  wo  travel  f;ir  to  find  thorn  still  Honrisliin;^  in  nil 
their  original  imperfections  and  want  of  adaptation  to  the 
end  in  view. 

The  nftrrowncss  of  the  I'^rcnih  Canadian  farms  lias  led 
to  those  seemingly  interminable  lines  of  neat  whitewashed 
cottages  whieli  border  the  main  roa<ls,  or  fringe  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  wearing  the  aspect  of  a  continuous  village. 
A  stranger,  steaming  down  the  noble  river,  sees  with  ad- 
miration and  delight  an  nninterrui)tt'd  thread  of  white  cot- 
tages, fronting  the  water,  with  here  and  thirc  the  broad, 
glittering  tinned  roof  of  the  parish  ehnreli,  and  in  the  back- 
ground the  primeval  forest;  he  gazes  u[)on  a  beautiful 
picture,  suggesting  pleasing  associations,  and  tlioughls  of 
rural  contentment  and  prosperity,  susceptible  of  increase 
as  elsewhere  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  outward  show,  but 
let  him  take  a  nearer  view  and  examine  in  detail.  lie  will 
find  little  or  no  change  save  in  increase  of  numbers,  be- 
tween what  he  now  surveys  and  what  he  might  have  seen 
one  generation  or  even  two  generations  ago.  Improvement 
is  progressing,  but  with  snail-like  progress,  where  ancient 
habits  and  customs  arc  preserved,  and  where  families  cling 
to  the  soil  on  whicli  they  were  born,  and  divide  and  sub- 
divide their  farms  until  they  become  narrow  strips  not 
much  wider  than  a  modern  highway,  with  the  house  front- 
ing the  river,  and  "  the  land  all  longitude." 

The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  made  in 
Lower  Canada  between  1827  and  1852,  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  and  it  will  strikingly  illustrate  the  fact  that,  ten 
years  since,  real  improvement  was  scarcely  visible  in  aggre- 
gate results,  while  in  some  instances  a  retrograde  movement 
seems  plainly  discernible. — 

„ „i.,,i„,.  Wheat.  Oats.  narley. 

ropulation         it„sl,el8.  Diishels.  Bushels. 

1827,     471,876    2,ii;il,t'40    2,:M1,."j29        363,117 

1852,     890,261     3,073,913     8,977,380        494,766 

Pen.s.  Rye.  Indian  Corn.  Potatoes. 

liu.shels.  niitihpls.           Bushels.  Bushels. 

1827,        8:12.318  2IT,r)l3        333,l.'-)n  6,796,310 

1852,    1,115,806  325,422       401,284        442,016 


i'  'Si 
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.     Tolfs.  Po'mds.  "°"««-  Oxen. 

1827,  1,228,067       731,090        140,432        145,012 
1852,     755,579     1,189,018        184,020        112,128 

Cows.  Sheep.  Swine.       f/d^Tc'r'eT 

1827,     200,015      829,122       241,735     2,940,505 
1852,     295,552*     047,405       257,794     3,005,107 

*  183,972  calves  or  heifers  not  included  under  the  head  'cows.' 

The  diminution  of  oxen  and  sheep  is  remarkable;  the 
small  increase  in  the  p^'oduction  of  wheat  is  probably  owing 
to  the  "fly."  In  two  articles  only  do  we  recognize  any 
advance  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  population  in 
twenty-five  years,  viz.,  in  oats  and  flax.  The  area  under 
crop  in  1827  was  1,002,198  acres,  in  1852,  2,072,341  acres, 
or  more  than  double,  yet  while  the  area  under  crop  had 
doubled,  the  yield  appears  to  have  uniformly  diminished,  a 
fact  strongly  shown  in  the  subjoined  comparative  table  of 
average  produce  per  acre  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in 
1852,  according  to  the  census  of  1851 — 2 : 

Upper  Canada.  Lower  Canada. 

Bushels  per  acre.     Bushels  per  acre. 

^'I'cat, 10^^ 9e'i 

Indian  Corn, 24/3^ 18^^ 

Rye, ini 10 

Peas, 14^^ 9fS 

Oats, 20JS 20|f 

In  1851 — 2,  each  person  in  Lower  Canada  cultivated  4 
acres,  0  roods,  8  poles ;  in  Upper  Canada,  8  acres,  3  roods, 
20  poles ;  and  while  each  flimily  in  either  section  of  the 
province  had  on  an  average  2  cows,  in  Upper  Canada  53 1 
pounds  of  butter  per  cow  was  produced,  and  in  Lower 
Canada  the  quantity  Avas  only  33  pounds.  "With  respect  to 
cheese,  the  proportion  was  as  7i  is  to  If,  or  about  4  to  1 
in  favor  of  Upper  Canada. 

"While  the  stagnation,  or  rather  retrograde  movement,  in 
the  farming  industry  of  the  haoitans  in  Lower  Canada  was 
taking  place  during  the  twenty-five  years  under  review,  the 
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most  striking  proofs  were  simultaneously  afforded  at  the 
different  agricultural  exhibitions  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  of 
the  fitness  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country  for  agricul- 
ture in  its  broadest  acceptation.  Scattered  throughout 
Lower  Canada  there  are  numbers  of  excellent  farmers  whose 
practice  can  not  be  surpassed.  In  the  results  they  have 
produced,  and  the  example  they  have  shown,  they  have 
proved  beyond  doubt  what  can  be  accomplished  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  settled  Lower  Canada,  from 
the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  to  Montreal,  and  redeemed  it  from 
those  unfavorable  impressions  which  a  survey  of  the  culti- 
vated productions  of  its  soil  under  the  hands  of  the  habit- 
ans  of  the  old  school  is  adapted  to  create. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  IN  LOWER  CANADA. 

In  April,  1862,  there  were  no  less  than  seventy-two  of 
these  useful  associations  in  the  Lower  Division  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  progress  which  might  fairly  have  been  antici- 
pated from  such  a  large  number  of  distinct  bodies,  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  assistance  and  encouragement, 
has  not  been  satisfactory.  This  state  of  things  has  arisen 
in  many  instances  from  a  most  unusual  and  novel  mode  of 
distributing  the  annual  government  grant.  We  can  not  do 
better  than  transcribe  the  description  of  this  singular  disposal 
of  public  money,  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Lower 
Canada  Agricultural  Review,  written  by  the  editor  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  to  different  parts  of  Lower  Canada  to  col- 
lect the  best  specimens  of  agricultural  productions  for  trans- 
mission to  the  International  Exhibition  at  London.  "  In 
many  counties  the  societies  have  only  distrihuied  the  funds 
among  the  local  farmers,  and  this  has  been  the  case  year 
after  year,  and  we  have  often  raised  our  voice  against  this 
sort  of  family  compact.  "We  need  not  here  repeat  our 
arguments,  for  wherever  we  have  suggested  the  employment 
of  the  funds  for  any  other  purpose,  we  have  generally  met 
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with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  enlightened  farmer ;  and 
we  have  often  met  conscientious  and  intelligent  men  whose 
only  aim  is  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  But  these 
men  are  often  bound  hand  and  foot  in  their  actions,  being 
opposed  by  a  majority  who  have  no  reason,  and  are  only 
guided  by  their  own  narrow  notions  and  the  following  of 
old  customs;  happily  tliis  majority  is  day  by  day  losing 
their  strength  and  influence,  and  we  predict  a  triumph,  at 
no  distant  day,  of  progressive  and  improved  agriculture." 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Lower  Canada  have  taken 
decisive  steps  during  the  present  year,  (1862,)  to  secure  the 
proper  disbursements  of  the  provincial  grant,  and  to  devote 
liberal  awards  of  public  money  to  the  promotion  of  agri- 
cultural industry  in  all  its  important  branches.  The  Lower 
Canadian  Provincial  Shows  have  partaken  more  of  the 
character  of  an  agricultural  festival,  hitherto,  than  of  a  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  progress  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Agriculture  by  fair  and  open  competition  and 
peaceful  rivalry.  In  this  respect  they  have  differed  materi- 
ally from  the  same  annual  expositions  in  Upper  Canada, 
where  astonishing  advances  in  the  proper  direction  have 
been  made.  The  Board  has  now  taken  steps  to  establish  an 
Agricultural  Museum,  and  to  give  assistance  to  county  socie- 
ties towards  the  importation  of  improved  breeds  of  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  Board  is  willing  to  advance  to  any 
society  funds  for  the  purchase  of  stock,  retaining  one-third 
of  the  annual  government  allowance  for  three  successive 
years  to  discharge  the  debt  thus  incurred.  If  this  new 
spirit  of  enterprise  continues,  the  progress  of  agriculture  in 
Lower  Canada  will  be  much  more  rapid  than  it  has  been  o( 
late  years,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  face 
of  many  difficulties,  national  prejudices  and  peculiarities  of 
character,  a  very  marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
many  departments  of  husbandry,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
Lower  Province,  but  nnich,  very  much  remains  to  be  done 
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The  influence  exercised  by  the  Agricultural  School  at  St. 
Anne  is  already  favorably  felt,  and  as  this  establishment 
appears  likely  to  work  a  beneficial  cliange  iu  Lower  Cana- 
dian husbandry,  a  few  details  respecting  it  may  be  botb  ap- 
propriate and  acceptable. 

THE   AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOL   AT   ST.    AMNE. 

At  this  establishment  there  are  two  departments,  one  de- 
voted to  theoretical  training,  the  other  to  tbe  cultivation, 
upon  the  most  approved  principles,  of  a  tract  of  land,  to 
serve  as  a  model  farm,  and  a  nursery  for  stock.  The  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  model  farm  is  already  felt  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, farmers  having  generally  adopted  the  cultivation 
of  root  crops,  and  sought  with  avidity  for  the  improved 
breeds  of  animals  which  have  been  reared  by  the  College. 
During  the  year  1860  there  were  eight  pupils  attending  the 
school.  In  1861,  there  were  only  four ;  but  as  this  depart- 
ment is  yet  in  its  infancy,  there  is  good  ground  for  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  receive  increased  encouragement,  as 
the  influence  of  the  College  becomes  more  widely  felt. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  provincial  government  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  in  the  Province  at  large,  will 
be  described  in  the  narrative  of  the  progress  made  in  Cana- 
dian husbandry  in  Upper  Canada,  to  which  we  now  turn 
with  more  encouraging  results  before  us. 


CEAPTER  III. 
.  UPPER  CANADA. 

AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETIES    IN    UPPER  CANADA. 

We  have  already  stated  that  eighty  years  ago  that  part 
of  the  province  of  Canada  which  is  now  most  densely  peo- 
pled, was  a  forest  wild.  Upper  Canada  dates  its  existence 
as  a  distinct  Province  previously  to  the  Union  from  the 
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year  1791.  Before  that  period  it  formed  part  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec ;  as  soon,  however,  as  it  had  acquired  a 
separate  political  status,  it  was  divided  into  four  districts, 
the  Eastern,  Midland,  Home  and  Western,  each  of  which, 
in  course  of  time,  established  agricultural  societies.  In  1782, 
or  exactly  eighty  years  ago,  Upper  Canada  had  barely  10,- 
000  inhabitants.  In  1824,  the  numbers  had  increased  to 
152,000,  and  in  1829  to  225,000 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1830  that  the  government  of  the  province  took  any 
decisive  step  to  foster  the  agriculture  of  the  country  by 
"  An  Act  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  Agricultural 
Societies  in  the  several  Distiicts  of  the  Province."  As  early 
as  the  year  1825,  agricultural  societies,  it  is  believed,  ex- 
isted in  two  or  three  districts,  but  no  records  have  been 
handed  down  to  show  the  condition  of  husbandry  at  that 
period. 

The  indirect  assistance  given  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  Agriculture  in  Upper  Canada,  dates  from  a  much 
earlier  period  than  the  encouragement  given  to  Agricultural 
Societies  by  the  Provincial  Government ;  for  we  find  among 
the  donations  of  George  III.  to  the  U.  E.  Loyalists  the  old 
English  plow.  It  consisted  of  a  small  piece  of  iron  fixed 
to  the  coher,  liaving  the  shape  of  the  letter  L,  the  shank  of 
which  went  through  the  Wf  )den  beam,  the  foot  forming  the 
point,  which  was  sharpened  for  use.  One  handle  and  a 
plank  split  from  a  curved  piece  of  timber,  which  did  the 
duty  of  a  mold  board,  completed  the  rude  implement.  At 
that  time  the  traces  and  leading  lines  were  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  elm  or  bass-wood,  which  was  manufactured  by 
the  early  settlers  into  a  strong  rope.  About  the  year  1808 
the  "hog-plow"  was  imported  from  the  United  States; 
and  in  1815  a  plow  with  a  cast  iron  share  and  mold-board 
all  in  one  piece,  was  one  of  the  first  implements  requiring 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  mechanical  skill,  which  was 
manufactured  in  the  province.     The  seeds  of  improvement 
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were  then  sown,  and  while  in  the  address  of  the  President 
at  the  Frontenac  Cattle  Show  in  1833,  we  observe  atten- 
tion called  to  the  necessity  for  further  improvement  in  the 
plows  common  throughout  the  country,  we  witness,  in  1855, 
splendid  fruit  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  In  a  notice  of  the 
trial  of  j)lows  at  Trappes,  the  Journal  d'' Agriculture  Practique 
makes  the  following  reference  to  a  Canadian  plow :  "  The 
plowing  tests  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  trial  of  two 
plows  equally  remarkable — to  wit,  the  plow  of  Ranson  & 
Simms,  of  Suffolk,  England,  and  that  of  Bingham,  of  Nor- 
wich, Upper  Canada.  The  first  is  of  wood  and  iron,  like 
all  the  English  plows,  and  the  results  which  it  produced 
seemed  most  satisfactory,  but  it  appeared  to  require  a  little 
more  draught  than  the  Howard  plow.  Bingham's  plow  very 
much  resembles  the  English  plow ;  it  is  very  fine  and  light 
in  its  build;  the  handles  are  longer  than  ordinary,  which 
makes  the  plow  much  more  easy  to  manage.  The  opinion 
of  the  French  laborers  and  workmen  who  wore  there,  ap- 
peared on  the  whole  very  favorable  to  this  plow. 

In  1828,  when  the  whole  population  of  Upper  Canada 
amounted  to  185,500  inhabitants,  the  number  of  acres  un- 
der agricultural  improvement  was  570,000,  or  about  B-^^ 
for  each  individual;  in  1851  the  average  for  each  inhabitant 
was  very  nearly  four  acres.  The  comparative  progress  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  in  bringing  the  forest-clad  wil- 
derness into  cultivation,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
table : 


LOWER  CANADA. 

UPPER  CANADA. 

Year. 

>  •  .  acres  cultivated. 

No.  acres  cultivated. 

1831, 

2,06:),i)13 

818,432 

1844, 

2,802,317 

2,166,101 

1851, • 

3,605,076 

3,702,783 

18G], 

4,G78,'J00 

n,05l,';l!) 

Hence,  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  Lower  Canada  increased 
her  cultivated  acres  by  1.9  and  Upper  Canada  by  4.5. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  in  detail  the  progress  of 
Agriculture  in  Upper  Canada,  it  will  be  advisable  to  glance 
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at  the  efforts  made  bj  societies  and  the  Government  of  the 
Province  to  elevate  the  condition  of  husbandry  in  all  its 
dei)artments,  and  to  induce  the  people  at  large  to  join  hand 
in  hand  in  the  march  of  improvement. 

GOVERNMENT   AND   LEGISLATIVE   ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The  first  public  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  Agricul- 
ture in  Canada,  which  came  into  operation  in  1830,  author- 
ized the  governor  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  to  any  District 
Agricultural  Society  which  raised  the  sum  of  £50  by  sub- 
scription, for  the  purpose  of  importing  valuable  live  stock, 
grain,  useful  implements,  &c. 

Several  acts  were  passed  in  subsequent  years,  being  modi- 
fications of  that  of  1830,  all  of  them  having  for  their  object 
the  encouragement  of  Agricultural  Societies  and  Agricul- 
ture. In  1847  an  additional  step  was  taken,  fraught  with 
very  important  consequences  to  the  interests  of  husbandry 
in  Canada.  An  Act  fc>r  the  incorporation  of  the  Provin- 
cial Agricultural  Associations  came  into  operation;  and 
in  1850,  Boards  of  Agriculture  for  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  were  established  by  law.  In  1851,  an  Act  Avas 
passed  to  provide  for  the  better  organization  of  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  and  finally,  in  1852,  the  most  important  step 
of  all  was  taken,  and  "  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  to  amend  and  con- 
solidate the  laws  relating  to  Agriculture,"  came  into 
operation. 

The  District  Societies,  whicli,  in  1830,  drew  their  annual 
pittance  from  Government,  and  represented  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country,  have  thus  grown,  in  twenty-two 
years,  to  a  comprehensive  and  centralized  organization,  con- 
sisting of,  1st,  the  Bureau ;  2d,  the  Boards  of  Agriculture 
for  Upper  and  Lower  Canada ;  3d,  the  Agricultural  Asso 
ciations  for  Upi)er  and  Lower  Canada ;  4th,  County  Socie- 
ties ;  5th,  Township  Societies. 
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In  1857,  another  change  took  pliicc,  being  also  a  step  in 
advance;  an  Act  was  passed  "to  make  better  provision 
for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,  and  also  to  provide 
for  the  promotion  of  Mechanical  Science."  The  head  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  received  the  title  of  '  Minister  of 
Agriculture,'  with  very  extensive  powers  for  obtaining  and 
distributing  information  respecting  the  condition  of  Hus- 
bandry and  the  Progress  of  Arts  and  Manulacturcs  in  the 
Province.  By  this  act  Boards  of  Arts  and  Manufactures 
were  created,  and  Horticultural  Societies  incorporated. 

The  Boards  of  Agriculture  distribute  the  annual  gov- 
ernment grant  to  the  County  Societies,  upon  duly  certified 
statements  from  the  Treasurers  of  the  different  Societies. 
The  progress  of  these  excellent  adjuncts  to  agricultural  im- 
provement is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Year. 


No.  of  So-  Amount  or  Amount  of 

cieties.  Subscription.  Grant. 

1852,  22 $13,531.00 $21,.'-)57.00 

18.")3,  41 17,109.00 25,930.00 

18.>1,  41 23,409.00 32,792.00 

io55,  41 23,119.00 32,574.00 

1856,  41 23.654.00 33,614.00 

1857,  41 24,957,00 34,075.00 

1858,  42 15,075.96 34,275.00 

1859,* 61 24,221.00 23,830.00 

With  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  County  Societies,  a 
valuable  impulse  has  no  doubt  been  given  to  agriculture  in 
all  its  branches ;  chiefly  by  encouraging  the  introduction  of 
a  superior  breed  of  animals  and  of  improved  implements. 
Several  societies  have  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  funds  to  the  importation  of  improved  breeds  of  cattle 
and  horses.     The  awarding  of  premiums  for  stock,  imple- 

*  This  year,  in  consequence  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  the 
legislative  grant  was  limited  to  a  certain  amount  for  the  entire  Province,  and  a 
uniform  deduction  was  made  from  the  amount  which  each  society  would  liave 
been  entitled  to  under  the  act.  The  sum  due,  according  to  the  act,  being 
$47,950,  of  which  only  $32,836  was  furnished  by  the  Government. 
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ments  and  farm  productions  generally,  has  encouraged  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  awakened  a  spirit  of  emulation  which 
has  been  most  successful  in  promoting  progress  and  im- 
provement, and  the  rank  which  Upper  Canada  now  oc- 
cupies a.s  an  agricultural  country  is  mainly  due  to  the  excel- 
lent organization  and  energetic  spirit  which  has  always 
distinguished  the  county  societies  since  their  first  establish- 
ment." 


I  Mi 


THE    PROVINCIAL    AGRICULTURAL   ASSOCIATION. 

As  a  necessary  result  of  the  successful  working  of  the 
county  and  township  Agricultural  Societies,  a  growing  de- 
sire began  to  be  felt,  now  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  for  the 
organization  of  a  Provincial  Society  which  would  bring  the 
fanners  and  manufacturers  from  all  parts  of  the  Province 
together,  and,  by  friendly  rivalry  and  competition  at  an  an- 
nual exhibition,  present  at  one  view  the  best  results  of  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  industry  of  the  country.  Af- 
ter several  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  general  and  united 
action,  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  county  societies  was 
held  at  Hamilton  in  August,  ISAG,  and  an  Association 
formed,  entitled  the  "Provincial  Agricultural  Association 
and  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Canada  West." 

The  first  Exhibition  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Toronto 
in  October,  1846.  The  amount  of  pri2es  offered  in  money 
reached  §1,112,  besides  books,  making  the  total  prize  list  to 
have  a  money  value  of  about  $1,600,  The  result  of  the  Ex- 
hibition surpassed  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  pro- 
motors,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  many  who  were  not 
familiar  with  the  progress  already  made  by  the  County  Socie- 
ties, at  the  display  of  stock,  implements,  grain,  fruit,  and  veg- 
etables.    Thorough-bred  Durham  cuttle  were  exhibited,  and 

*  For  an  excellent  summary  of  legislative  enactments  in  favor  of  agricul- 
ture in  Canada,  see  tlio  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  Upper  Canada. 
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eagerly  bought  up  at  tliu  close  of  the  show.  In  the  ad- 
dress delivered  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association,  we 
find  the  following  paragraph,  which  illustrates  the  condition 
of  husbandry  in  relation  to  stock  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  province :  "  The  rough  condition  of  our  farmers, 
with  various  concurring  circumstances,  have  in  times  past 
precluded  any  due  attention  to  the  important  department  of 
live  stock.  Wo  find  everv  where  a  mongrel  mixture  of 
Devons,  Uerefords,  Lancashires,  and  Normans,  frequently, 
indeed,  producing  good  milkers,  and  useful  cattle  for  the 
yoke,  but  entirely  devoid  of  any  established  qualities  upon 
which  the  breeder  can  rely,  or  feel  any  confidence  that 
"like  will  beget  like."  We  must  admit,  however,  that 
some  improvement  has  taken  place,  and  that  the  well- 
defined  breeds  of  England  are  beginning  to  be  sought  after 
with  some  care." 

The  Provincial  Association  commenced  its  operations 
without  any  well-established  means  of  support,  trusting  to 
members'  fees  and  contributions  from  county  societies. 
Its  first  exhibition  was  so  far  successful  that  a  balance  of 
$408.25  remained  in  the  treasurer's  hands  after  all  expenses 
were  paid.  In  1847  the  association  was  incorporated  by 
act  of  Parliament,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Agricultural 
Association  of  Upper  Canada."  Since  that  time  it  has  in- 
creased in  influence  and  usefulness  year  by  year,  as  the  fol- 
lowing brief  synopsis  of  the  results  of  the  different  exhi- 
bitions held  under  its  auspices  amply  proves  : 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT 


Showing  tlio  amount  of  competition  at  all  tho  Exhibitions  held  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, between  IS-IG  and  18G0,  inclusive: 


BXIIIBITIONS. 


Toronto,  18-16 £400 

Hamilton,  1847, 750 

Cobourg,  1848 775 

Kingston,  1849, 1,400 


Amount  of 
rrizesofferi'd. 

0  0. 
0  0. 
0  0. 

0  0. 


Total  No. 
Entries. 


Niagara,  1850, 


1,150 

1,000 GOO 

1,500 575 

1,429 700 


,  l,2T6  11  9 1,G38 950 


Amount  of 
Frizes  Awarded. 

.£275     0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 
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Amniint  or 
Prizes  AwariieJ. 

.  £805  18  9 


5  0 

1,323     G  3 

l,3r)«  17  C 

8  6 

17  6 


Amount  of  Total  No. 

TrizeH  oflTtred.  Entries. 

Brockvillc,  IS.'il,. .  ..£1,254    9  3 1,'I06. . 

Toronto,  1852 1,470    9  9 3,048 1,228 

Hamilton,  18.'>3, 1,G02  10  9 2,820.. 

I/indon,  1 854, 1 ,794    0  (5 2,933 . . 

Cobourg,  1855, 2,304     1  t 3,077 1,735 

Kingston,  185r., 2.309  12  0 3,791 1,099 

Krantford,  1857, 2,517  17  0 4,337 2,0-10  10  0 

Toronto,  1858, 2,075     2  0 5,572 2,303  15  0 

Kingston,  1859, 2,028    5  0 4,830 2,010  15  0 

Hamilton,  1860, 3,753  17  6 7,532 3,235    0  0 

The  fbllowmg  table  exhibits,  in  a  condensed  form,  the 
general  results  of  two  exhibitions,  at  an  interval  of  11 
years.  The  remarkable  change,  both  in  number  and  kind 
of  stock,  and  implements  exhibited,  shows  how  rapid  the 
progress  of  improvement  has  been  during  that  period. 


COMPARISON   BETWEEN    THE   ENTRIES   AT   THE   PROVINCIAL    EXHIBITION    07 

1849    AND    1860, 


CLAaSBS, 


No.  of  Entries,  No.  of  Entries,     Amonnt 
1&19.  1800.  Awariled. 


Blood  Horses 16 26 $.')05  00 

Agricultural  Horses, 97 128 418  00 

Road  or  Carriage  Horses, 188 422  00 

Heavy  DraVj-in  Horses, 49 330  00 


Horses  of  nil  Classes, 52. 

Durham  Cattle, 54. 


,100  00 


.143 632  GO 


Devon  Cattle, 10 172 

Hereford  Cattle, 

Ayrshire  Cattle, 12 63 

Galloway  Cattle, 56 

Bulls  of  any  Breed, 

Grade  Cattle, 51 


..603  00 

19 329  00 

..558  00 
..5.32  00 

21 80  00 

73 199  00 


176 162  00 

178  00 

41 159  00 

.162  00 
.162  00 
.202  00 
.  fOOO 


Fat  and  Working  Cattle, 20 38 227  00 

Leieestcr  '^jheep, 79 

Cotswold  iSheep, 68 

Cheviot  Sheep, 

Other  Long  Wooled  Sheep, 121 

Southdown  Sheep, 16 118 

Merino  and  Saxon  Sheep, 11 52 

Rams  of  all  Breeds, 40 

Fat  Sheep, 5 

Yorkshire  Pigs, 

Large  Berkshire  Pigs, 

Other  large  Breeds, 

Suffolk  Pigs, J.  59. 

Imjyovcd  Berkshire  Pigs, 

Other  Small  Breeds, 

Pigs  all  Breeds, 


23 54  00 

45 82  00 

19 80  00 

16 64  00 

28 105  00 

45 95  00 

23 65  00 

11 20  00 
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Classes. 


(Taolb  Cuntinued.) 

No.  of  Kiilries, 
ISI'J. 


No  ofEntrlefi,    Ammnit 
1800.  AwiinloJ. 

2i)7 I'Jl    00 

1 15  (10 

7()4 H-2-1  00 

...5lt» iiJl  00 

.  ..6'JO aTO   'jO 

...614 atiV  TjO 


'201 '210  00 

771  00 

'204  50 

6 1.')  00 


Poultry, 2-2 

Foi'iij^ii  Stock, 

Grain.s,  StedH,  &l'., 

Ko<Jt.^,  &c., 

Fruit, J. '284. 

Giii'dun  Ve({ctiiblc8, 

Pluiits  and  Flowers, J         142 i.'i!8  50 

Dairy  IVoduits, C3 . 

Agricultunii  linplLmuiits,  (Power,).. .  )  .^. 2*20 

Agiifuituial  Jiiipicniitity,  (lluiul,). ..  J        IfiS 

Artiliuiul  Cuttlo  F(jo.l,  Manures,  iio., 6 

Forci^ru  Agrioultuial  liniiluineiits, 3U 2 10  00 

Arts  Uc|iaitiiiont,  (in  Mt'dals,) 1 60  00 

ArchittcUiial  and  iMisei.Hani;ou8  use- 
ful Arts, 70 13'J  00 

Cabinet  Ware  and  olliur  Wood  Manu- 

luetures 18 120 236  00 

*CiU'riai;.>8,  Sleighs,  &o., 40 47 SS  00 

Furs  and   Wearing  Apparel, 28 2.")  00 

Fine  Arts 78 '20-2 201  00 

Groceries,  Provisions,  &c 11)4 182  00 

Indian    Work, 3 4 GOO 

Ladies'  Department, 105 535 227  00 

Maehinery,  Castings,  &c., /  q„ 140 377  00 

Metal  Work,  Plain  and  OrnamonUil,. .  J  ~  89 87  00 

Miscellaneous, 24 54  00 

Musical  Instruments, 26 1)5  00 

ISatural  History, 50 274  00 

Paper,  Printing,  Bookbinding,  »ic., 7 61 01  00 

Pottery, 3 53 137  00 

♦Saddlery,  Harness.  Leather,  &c., 72 148  00 

*Shoe  and  Bout  Work  and  Leather, 67 'J'J  00 

Woolen,  Flax,  and  Cotton  Goods, 99 159 272  00 


Forei;^n  Manufactures, 
Amateur  Bands,, 


21. 
3. 


.325  00 


Totals 1,429 


7,.532     $12,940  00 


Note. — Tlie  Medals  and  copies  of  Transactions  of  the  Board  are  included  in  Oie  above 
Btaleinsiit ;  tlie  gold  Medals  being  valued  at  810  each,  the  silver  Medals  at  810  t;icli  ; 
and  tlie  transaclionaat  81  per  volume.  Where  the  amount  of  prizes  awarded  e.Kceeiia 
that  ofTered,  the  excess  is  caused  by  extra  prizes,  or,  in  llie  case  of  live  stock,  liy  tlie  addi- 
tional amount  for  imported  animals. 

*  In  IS49  included  under  the  head.of  Carriages  and  Sleighs,  and  Leather  manufactures, 
and  Furs. 

Some  permanent  buildings  are  now  erected  at  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  London,  and  Kingston,  respectively,  for  the  ex- 
press purposes  of  holding  annual  exhibitions.  In  1862, 
the  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Toronto,  and  permanent 
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provision  made  for  sUibling  198  horses  ami  43ij  head  of  cat- 
tle.    The  mnount  of  prizes  olVered  exceeded  1,(500  dollars. 

Such  is  the  progress  which  has  been  made  during  fifteen 
years,  in  bringing  together  the  dilVcrent  industries  of  Up- 
per Canada,  and  teaching  her  people  those  lessons  which 
can  only  be  learned  by  friendly  competition  in  an  arena 
open  to  all,  without  distinction,  jircjudicc,  or  favor.  The 
cause  of  this  rapid  improvement  is  no  doubt  in  great  part 
due  to  the  immigration  of  scientific  agriculturists,  as  well 
as  practical  farmers,  who  have  learned  and  studied  hus- 
bandry in  all  its  branches  in  the  best  districts  of  England 
and  Scotland.  Any  improvement  which  takes  place,  either  in 
stock,  implements,  or  farming  practice,  cither  in  Europe  or 
the  United  States,  is  immediately  imported,  and,  if  satisfac- 
tory, adopted  in  Upjic  Canada.  By  means  of  the  ditl'er- 
ent  agricultural  society's,  all  needful  information  respecting 
the  results  attained  arc  speedily  made  known,  and  there  is 
now  no  lack  of  enterprising  and  energetic  men  who  gladly 
embrace  every  opportunity  of  improving  the  farming  prac- 
tice. The  financial  condition  of  the  Association  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  afford  incontestible  proof  of  the 
deep  root  which  these  institutions  have  taken  in  Canada. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  18-lG  they  commenced  their 
operations  without  funds,  relying  solely  on  subscriptions. 
In  1859,  the  large  sum  of  §110,908,78  passed  through  the 
liands  of  the  treasurer.  Out  of  the  surplus  funds  a  hand- 
some and  commodious  brick  building  has  been  erected  in 
Toronto  for  the  purposes  of  the  Board,  amply  provided  with 
space  for  museum,  library,  reading-room,  large  hall  for  pub- 
lic meetings,  and  a  capacious  seed-store. 

THK  FRUIT-OROWERS'  ASSOCIATION  FOR  UPPER  CANADA. 

Intimately  connected  with  agriculture,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  fruit-growing  is  now  an  accepted  de- 
partment of  husbandry.    Canada  imports  an  immense  quan- 
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tity  of  fruit  from  tho  United  States.  In  1859-1801,  in- 
clusive, the  value  of  tlio  importation  of  green  and  dried 
fruit  from  tho  United  States  amounted  to  the  following : 

185a.  iftio.  iH«i. 

Fruit— r.roon, 21C,5!)2        2n,'jr2         2ir.,j.-iO 

Driod, 36,414  4:1,11)2  C4,*j:!2 

Total $252,000      $285,104      $310,191 

The  fruit  crop  of  tho  state  of  New  York  is  estimated 
as  being  worth  annually  $0,000,000 ;  that  of  Canachi  may 
reach  $500,000.  The  objects  contemphited  by  the  Fruit- 
Growers'  Association  for  Upper  Canada : 

Pirst. — The  discussion  by  members  of  the  society  of  tho 
rchvtivo  merits  of  the  different  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruit, 
the  determination  and  selection  of  the  best  varieties  suita- 
ble for  cultivation  in  Canada  West,  and  tho  publication  of 
the  list  of  fruits  so  selected  and  recommended. 

Second. — The  revision  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may 
require,  of  the  catalogue  of  fruits,  and  the  addition  thereto 
of  such  new  varieties  as  may  after  a  sufficient  trial  bo 
deemed  worthy  of  general  cultivation,  and  striking  out  tho 
names  of  any  that  may  on  further  trial  be  found  unworthy 
of  cultivation,  cither  from  being  deficient  in  flavor  or  not 
sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  the  severity  of  our  climate. 

Third. — The  promotion  by  the  society  oi  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  native  and  indigenous  fruits,  the 
testing  of  all  new  varieties  of  fruit,  the  discussion  of  their 
merits  or  defects,  and  making  known  the  result  of  such 
trials. 

Fourth. — The  determination  of  the  names  of  fruits ;  and 
the  identification  of  fruits  having  diflcrent  names  in  difier- 
ent  localities,  or  which,  having  received  new  names  through 
tho  ignorance  or  fraud  of  cultivators,  have  been  distributed 
as  new  varieties. 

Fifth. — The  discussion  of  all  questions  relative  to  fruit 
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culture,  and  disseminating  information  respecting  the  same, 
sucli  as  the  most  proper  or  most  advantageous  modes  of 
cultivation ;  the  soils  and  exposures  most  suitable  for  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit;  the  manures  most  beneficial,  and 
the  best  modes  of  applying  the  same ;  the  diseases  to  which 
the  various  fruit-bearing  trees,  shrubs  and'^plants  are  liable, 
with  the  remedies  for  such  diseases ;  the  insects  injurious 
to  the  different  kinds  of  fruit,  and  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting or  restraining  their  ravages;  the  best  modes  of 
ripening,  gathering,  and  preserving  fruits ;  and  any  other 
subject  bearing  upon  fruit  culture. 

This  association  was  reorganized  in  1861,  the  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  having  been  framed  and  adopted  in  Jan- 
uary, 1862.  It  already  numbers  most  of  the  fruit-growers 
in  the  province  among  its  members,  and  it  will  no  doubt 
ere  long  take  an  important  position. 

HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETIES. 

These  are  established  in  most  of  the  chief  towns :  To- 
ronto, Hamilton,  Kingston,  Peterborough,  St.  Catharines, 
Niagara,  Cobourg,  and  Paris.  In  the  bill  now  before  Par- 
liament it  is  proposed  that  "  every  horticultural  society  in 
any  city,  town  or  incorporated  village,  incorporated  under 
this  act,  or  which  may  have  been  incorporated  under  any 
other  act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  public  grant  equal  to  the  amount  subscribed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  such  society,  and  certified  by  their  treasurer  to  have 
been  paid  into  his  hands  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
sections  of  the  act  relating  to  Agricultural  Societies,  provi- 
ded that  the  whole  amount  granted  to  any  such  society  shall 
not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  in  any  year." 

The  progress  of  horticulture  in  Canada  may  be  inferred 
from  what  has  taken  place  at  and  near  Toronto  since  1836. 
In  that  year,  with  a  population  of  about  6,000,  there  were 
two  small  green -houses  in  the  town,  where  common  plants 
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only  were  cultivated.  In  1862,  there  exist  many  thousand 
square  feet  of  glass-roofed  structures,  most  of  tliem  built 
upon  the  most  approved  modern  principles,  and  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  foreign  grapes,  green-house  and  exotic  plants. 
Orchard  houses  are  already  numerous,  and  a  taste  for  the 
delightful  pursuit  of  horticulture  is  rapidly  spreading. 
Some  of  the  private  green  and  hothouses  are  constructed  on 
a  very  substantial  and  extensive  scale;  several  thousand 
feet  of  pipes  for  the  supply  of  hot  water  being  used.  The 
grounds  of  the  horticultural  society  occupy  five  acres,  in  a 
most  valuable  part  of  the  city,  and  are  the  gift  of  a  zealous 
horticulturist  and  warm  and  generous  supporter  of  what- 
ever tends  to  improve  und  elevate  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Five  acres  adjoining  have  been  purchased  from  the  corpo- 
ration, so  that  there  is  now  in  the  midst,  as  it  were,  of  the 
city  of  Toronto,  a  horticultural  garden  containing  ten  acres. 
In  Hamilton  the  number  of  entries  at  the  annual  shows 
was  393  in  1851 ;  in  1859  it  rose  to  1,418,  oi*  nearly  four 
times  as  many. 

THE    BOTANICAL    SOCIETY    OF   CANADA. 

Organized  in  1860,  and  having  for  its  object  the  introduc- 
tion and  distribution  of  new  plants  and  seeds  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  country ;  experiments  on  the  indigenous 
and  domestic  plants  of  Canada ;  the  encouragement  of  ar- 
boriculture, forest-conservation,  and  the  culture  of  fibre  dye, 
oil,  food  and  medicinal  plants,  together  with  the  publication 
of  pa[)ers  embodying  the  results  arrived  at,  and  the  in- 
formation brought  together  by  the  above  means,  with  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  a  Botanical  and  Experimental 
Garden. 

CHAIR   OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Among  other  important  adjuncts  to  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture in  Upper  Canada,  there  is  a  Chair  of  Agriculture  in 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  a  Ycterinary  School  in  con- 
nection with  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 
•  WHEAT. 

Among  farm  products,  wheat  takes  tlie  first  rank  in  the 
husbandry  of  Upper  Canada.  Formerly  it  occupied  an 
equally  prominent  position  in  Lower  Canada,  but  for  many 
years  this  cereal  has  not  been  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  in  consequence  of  the  Hessian- 
fly,  wheat  midge,  and  an  exhausting  system  of  culture ;  it 
is  now,  however,  slowly  regaining  its  position  in  Lower 
Canada. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  wheat  produced 
in  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  in  diflerent  years  : 


Lower  Canada. 
Year.  Bushels  of  Wheat. 

1827 2,931.240 

1831, 3,404,750 

1844, 942,835 

1851, 3,045,000 

18G1, 


UrpjcR  Canada. 
Yenr.  Bushels  of  Wheat. 

1842, 3,221,991 

1848, 7,558,773 

1851 12,674,503 

1801, 24,020,425 


Long  before  Upper  Canada  was  invaded  by  the  wliites, 
Lower  Canada  was  a  wheat  exporting  country ;  but  the  re- 
turns show  a  gradual  falling  off  from  about  the  year  1819. 
In  1790  the  valley  of  the  Richelieu  produced  40  bushels  to 
the  acre 

EXPORTS  OF  BREADSTUFFS  FROM  THH  PORT  OP  QUEBEC,   FROM  1793  TO  1802, 
AND  FROM   1816  TO   1822,   INCLUSIVE.* 
Year.  Whcnt.  Flour— (bbl«.) 

179.3, 487,000 10,900 

1794, 4 14,000 .1.3,700 

1795 395,000 18,000 

1700, 3,100 4,300 

1797, .'^l.OOO 14,000 

1798, 92,000 9,500 

1799, .  129,000 14,400 

*  It  is  probable  tb.nt  ,1  considerable  portion  of  the  exports  from  Quobco 
between  ISIG  and  1S22  came  from  Upper  Canada. 
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Year. 
1800 


Wheat.                             Flour- (bbli.) 
, 217,000 20,000 


1801, 473,000 38,000 


1802, 
>c    * 

1816,, 

1817, 

1810,, 

1820, 

1821, 

1822,, 


1,010,033 ..28,300 

«     *     * *  *  ♦ 

1,137 


1818,. 


546,500 69,100 

37,800 12,100 

320,000 45,000 

318,400 22,600 

145,000 47,700 


An  inspection  of  the  foregoing  table  will  show  that  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  in  Lower  Canada  has  long  since  been 
of  a  precarious  character ;  two  instances  are  known,  namely, 
in  1796  and  1819,  when  the  exports  became  merely  nominal, 
while  in  1802,  before  Upper  Canada  could  contribute  any 
proportion  of  exports,  the  amount  of  wheat  and  flour  sent 
from  Quebec  reached  1,<  ■ '  0.033  bushels,  and  28,300  barrels 
respectively.  Evenwi. >  J', per  and  Lower  Canada  are 
taken  together  in  relatic.  ^o  the  export  of  wheat,  the  pro- 
gress is  shown  to  be  far  from  uniform. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  NET  EXPORTS  OF  WHEAT,   FLOUR,   AND  BRAN,   FROM  THE 

PROVINCE. 

Quantity 
Year.  Value.  Rate  per  Dushel.  Dushels. 

1853, $7,322,324 $1  15 6,267,628 

1854, 6,742.200 1  31 5,146,795 

1855, 11,750,020 1  85 6,.S51,,362 

1856, 10,476,327 1  39 7,536,925 

18.57, 3,690.428 1  06 3,841,536 

1858, 2,763,.509 0  97 2,848,977 

18.59, 1,097,742 1  06 1,035,606 

1860, 6,367,061 1  13 5,637,222 

1861, 9,299,351 1  08 8,613,195 

WHEAT    CULTURE. 

Until  recently,  with  few  exceptions,  wheat  has  been  cul- 
tivated without  regard  to  rotation  of  crops,  both  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada.  Several  reasons  have  led  to  this  very 
improvident  system  of  farming  practice,  independently  of 
a  general  want  of  knowledge  regarding  the  first  principles 
of  husbandry.    For  a  long  time  wheat  was  the  only  pro- 
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duct  of  the  farm  upon  which  reUance  could  be  placed  as  a 
mean  of  obtaining  ready  money.    Wheat  has  always  been  a 
cash  article;  other  farm  products  have  often  sought  a  mar- 
ket in  vain,  and  were  consequently  given  by  the  former  in 
barter  or  exchange  for  many  of  the  necessaries  he  required. 
Since  the  construction  of  railways,  things  have  changed ;  a 
market  has  been  found  for  almost  every  production  of  the 
farm,  and  with  a  more  general  spread  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge, a  better  farming  practice  has  been  established,  and 
the  value  of  rotation  of  crops  acknowledged.      Both  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  vast  areas  of  most  fertile  land 
have  been  rendered  absolutely  unproductive  by  continual 
wheat  cKopping.     Portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Eichelieu  in 
Lower  Canada  and  of  the  Thames  in  Upper  Canada  afford 
striking  proofs  of  this  deterioration  in  the  fruitfulncss  of 
the  soil.    Forty  bushels  to  the  acre  was  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  yield  when  the  land  was  first  cleared  of  its  for- 
est, as  it  now  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Sangeen  and  IMaitland. 
Eest  for  a  few  years,  or  deep  plowing,  restores  the  soil 
nearly  to  its  original  fertility,  and  where  the  last  artifice  is 
adopted,  even  on  what  are  called  worn-out  farms,  it  is 
found  that  fixir  and  sometimes  excellent  crops  can  be  ob- 
tained.   This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Lower  Canada,  where 
for  centuries  the  soil  has  been  merely  skimmed,  and  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  abandoned  on  account  of  the  wretched 
yield  obtained.     By  deep  plowing  these  "worn-out  lands" 
have  been  restored,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  same 
artifice,  if  thoroughly  carried   out,    would  bring  many  a 
wheat  field  of  by -gone  celebrity  back  to  its  original  produc- 
tiveness, if  a  j'ldicious  rotation  of  crops  were  adopted. 

THE   DESTROYERS    OF   WHEAT   IN    CANADA. 

Insects  here  as  elsewhere  on  this  continent  have  been  the 
great  enemies  of  the  wheat  crops,  before  which  the  best 
practice  has  failed.     The  wheat  midge,  the  Ilessian-fly,  and 
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that  destructive  fungus,  "rust,"  have  in  many  instances 
ruined  the  productive  capabilities  of  whole  counties,  and  in 
one  instance  the  greater  part  of  a  province,  for  a  term  of 
years.  A  glance  at  the  tables  of  annual  exportation,  given 
on  a  preceding  page,  will  show  how  terrible  has  been  the 
effect  of  insect  destroyers.  In  1856,  the  exportation  of 
wheat  rose  to  9,391,531  bushels ;  in  1857  it  fell  to  6,482, 199, 
and  1859  to  4,032,627  bushels,  or  less  than  one  half  the  ex- 
portation of  1856.  This  diminution  must  be  attributed  in 
great  part  to  the  wheat  midge,  of  which  a  short  account  is 
given  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

The  first  recorded  appearance  of  the  wheat  midge  in 
Lower  Canada  took  place  in  1829.  In  1834  it  appeared  in 
vast  numbers  near  Montreal,  and  in  the  following  year,  and 
in  1836,  it  destroyed  a  great  quantity  of  the  wheat  crops  in 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  year  1849  it  ap- 
peared in  the  eastern  counties  of  Upper  Canada,  but  previ- 
ously to  this  date  the  production  of  wheat  in  Lower  Canada 
had  fallen  from  3,404,756  bushels  in  1831  to  942,835  in 
1844.  In  1851  the  average  production  of  some  of  the  best 
wheat-growing  counties  of  Upper  Canada  fell  from  twenty- 
two  to  six  bushels  to  the  acre  in  consequence  of  this  pest. 
Its  progress  Avestward  in  Upper  Canada  during  the  years 
1851  and  1852  was  very  marked.  In  1854  this  insect 
caused  a  loss  in  the  wheat  crop  of  the  state  of  New  York 
exceeding  fifteen  million  dollars,  and  in  some  counties  in 
Canada,  its  destructive  influence  was  felt  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. In  the  region  of  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  it  was 
very  destructive  in  1855,  although  not  generally  prevalent 
in  the  United  States,  although  very  abundant  and  destruct- 
ive in  the  previous  year.  In  1856  this  insect  had  pro- 
gressed as  far  westward  as  the  Niagara  counties,  and  on  the 
lake  shore  west  of  Toronto.  Its  ravages  in  Canada  during 
this  year  were  estimated  at  $2,500,000.  It  appeared  on  the 
Thames  in  1856,  and  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  western 
peninsula  its  depredations  were  felt. 
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There  are  several  species  of  the  wbeat-inidge,  but  the 
differences  are  so  small  as  not  readily  to  strike  the  eye  of 
the  unpracticed  or  unscientific  observer.     The  most  com- 
mon species  is  a  small  orange-colored  fly  with  delicate,  trans- 
parent,  viridescent  wings,  and  long,  slender  legs.     The 
length  of  this  insect  is  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  the 
breadth  of  its  expanded  wings  slightly  exceeds  the  tenth  of 
an  inch.     It  appears  in  Canada  during  the  latter  part  of 
June,  and  remains  until  the  middle  of  August.     The  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  germ  of  the  still  undeveloped  grain, 
througli  its  chaff  or  sheath.     The  number  of  eggs  rarely  ex- 
ceeds ten,  but  as  several  insects  lay  their  eggs  in  the  same 
floret,  from  ten  to  forty  larva)  have  been  counted  in  one 
floret.     The  young  maggots  feed  upon  the  juices  of  the 
grain,  and  dry  it  up.     It  appears  to  be  most  destructive 
during  dry  summers,  like  other  insect  pests. 

In  1850  this  midge  was  destructive  in  the  county  of  Wel- 
land,  but  in  other  parts  of  Canada  it  appears  to  have  ex- 
hausted itself  Tire  remedy  universally  adopted  or  recom- 
mended is  to  sow  early  kinds  of  winter  wheat  very  early  in 
the  season,  and  the  Fife  spring  wheat  either  very  early  or 
not  until  after  the  20th  of  May. 


THE   HESSIAN   FLY. 


Between  the  years  1805  and  181G,  the  Ilcssian-fly  was 
very  destructive  in  some  parts  of  Lower  Canada.  In  1819 
the  importations  of  wheat  fell  to  37,800  bushels,  having  in 
1802  exceeded  one  million  bushels.  This  diminution  is  in 
great  part  attributed  to  the  Ilessian-fl}'.  In  1830  it  began 
to  disappear  in  Lower  Canada,  and  in  183G  it  v/as  no  longer 
to  be  found.  In  18-16  it  ap-pearcd  in  Upper  Canada,  hav- 
ing been  very  destructive  during  the  previous  year  in 
Avestern  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  the  western  states 
generally.  In  1847  it  was  common  about  Toronto,  and 
strange  to  say,  although  great  fears  were  entertained  :     the 
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safety  of  the  harvest  of  1848  in  the  United  States  on  ac- 
count of  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  the  insect  in  the 
previous  year,  the  crop  of  18-48  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  ever  grown,  so  remarkable  and  mysterious  arc  the  laws 
which  govern  the  increase  and  decrease  of  insects  destruct- 
ive to  vegetation. 

Other  wheat  insect  depredators  arc  compa..  Vc  harm- 
less with  the  exception  of  the  wire-worm.  Upwards  o-  sixty 
species  of  the  larvoe  of  beetles  belonging  to  the  genus  Elater 
are  known  to  entomologists.  They  feed  upon  the  roots  and 
underground  stems  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  the  grasses 
geuer",lly.  Sometimes  the  wire-worm  is  found  in  such  de- 
structive abundance  that  it  cuts  off  the  young  crops  as  fast 
as  they  appear  two  or  three  inches  above  the  surface. 

Rust  is  j  ustly  considered  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to 
the  wheat  crops  of  this  continent.  Its  attacks  are  often  so 
unexpected  and  universal  that  it  has  been  likened  to  a 
whirlwind  of  blight,  which  sweeps  over  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  in  the  short  space  of  a  single 
night.  In  1837,  1840  to  1846,  1849,  1850  and  1855,  this 
fungus  was  very  destructive  in  man\  atcs  of  the  Union 
and  in  different  parts  of  Canada.  Draining,  and  early  sow- 
ing with  properly  prepared  seed,  are  the  best  preventives 
of  rust.  As,  in  most  other  cases,  good  husbandry  is  the 
surest  mode  of  withstanding  the  attacks  of  this  minute  ve- 
getable organism,  whose  seeds  or  sporulcs  are  always  float- 
ing in  the  air  during  the  summer  season  and  instantly  vege- 
tate when  those  climatic  conditions  occur  favorable  to 
"  rust."  The  only  plan  is  to  have  the  wheat  plant  strong 
enough  to  bear  its  attack  when  it  comes,  and  the  soil  in 
such  a  state  that  it  will  not  foster  its  growth  by  an  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  plant. 

Averages  per  Acre. — According  to  returns  to  circulars 
sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  in  1860  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  different  Agricultural  Societies  in  the  Province, 
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the  Ibllowing  data  witli  reference  to  the  yield  of  wheat  haa 
been  collected : 


AW 


PRODUCE  PER  ACRE  IN  UPPER  CANADA. 

Winter  wheat.  Spring  VVtient. 

No.  of  bushels  per  acre.       No.  o*"  bubhels  ptr  acre. 

County  of  Carlton 28| 22J 

"  "  Nortliumberlnnd 27^ ly 

"  "  Siineoo 261 23? 

"  "York 27   20 

"  "  Bruce 25   20 

"  «  Leeds 25  lOi 

"  "  Peel 24| ]8| 

"  "  Ontario 22|  23| 

The  total  average  for  the  Province  is  21  bushels  of  win- 
ter wheat  to  tlie  acre,  and  18 1  bushels  of  spring  wheat.  The 
number  of  acres  of  winter  wheat  now  cultivated  in  Upper 
Canada  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  whole  cropped  with 
wheat.  Five  years  ago  there  was  not  one  acre  of  spring 
wheat  for  every  ten  of  winter  wheat.  This  change  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  ravages  of  the  wheat  midge. 
No  doubt  when  draining  becomes  more  generally  adopted, 
farmers  will  return  to  the  cultivation  of  winter  wheat. 

In  Lower  Canada  the  county  of  Laval  returned  18 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  winter  wheat,  Ottawa  15,  Pontiac  20 
and  15  bushels.  Of  spring  wheat  in  Terrebonne  the  av- 
erage is  stated  to  be  20,  Megantic  18,  Grantham  17,  Leeds 
16^.  The  total  average  of  spring  wheat  for  Lower  Canada 
being  13  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  midge  was  destructive 
in  several  counties  in  Lower  Canada  in  1859,  destroying 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1858  was  very  deficient;  it  averaged 
for  winter  wheat  not  more  than  12  bushels  to  the  acre,  or 
about  33i  per  cent,  less  than  the  general  yield  of  18  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  yield  of  spring  wheat  in  1858  was  13 1 
or  15  per  cent,  below  the  general  annual  average.  The 
wheat  midge  was  found  to  prevail  in  every  county  on  the 
lake  sliores  of  Upper  Canada.    Rust  was  this  year  about  tis 
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destructive  as  the  midge,  although  the  Fife  wheat  was  stated 
not  to  be  injured  by  rust.  Generally  the  wheat  crop  of 
1858  was  about  25  per  cent,  below  the  average.  The  pea 
crop  was  beyond  the  average,  the  potato  crop  25  per  cent, 
below. 

In  1857  the  wheat  crop  was  31  per  cent,  below  the  gen- 
eral annual  average.  These  deficient  crops  will  explain 
without  further  comment  the  small  exportations  of  wheat 
from  Canada  during  1858  and  1859 ;  they  will  also  show 
that  the  western  peninsula,  although  nearly  surrounded  by 
vast  bodies  of  fresh  water  which  exercise  a  marked  and 
beneficial  influence  upon  its  climate,  is  scarcely  less  liable  to 
the  terrible  visitations  of  the  midge,  the  Hessian  fly  and 
rust,  than  those  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  wheat 
has  been  partially  abandoned  as  a  farm  crop  in  consequence 
of  these  destroyers.  In  good  husbandry  only  can  we  hope 
for  a  remedy  against  the  attacks  of  insects  and  of  rust,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  by  draining,  the  selection  of  early 
varieties  of  wheat,  and  sowing  very  early  or  late,  the  wheat 
destroyers  can  be  overcome.  The  lessons  taught  in  1858 
and  1859,  have  been  productive  of  great  good  to  the  coun- 
try;  they  have  opened  the  eyes  of  a  great  number  of  farm- 
ers to  the  necessity  of  due  attention  to  the  first  and  lead- 
ing principles  of  good  husbandry,  namely,  draining  and 
rotation  of  crops. 

OATS. 

The  total  average  of  oats  in  Upper  Canada  was  84^ 
bushels  per  acre  in  1859 ;  in  1858  the  average  was  only  32 
bushels.  In  Lower  Canada  the  returns  show  an  average  of 
22  i  bushels  per  acre. 


BARLEY. 


The  average  return  of  this  grain  in  Upper  Canada  is  27^ 
bushels  to  the  acre;   in  Lower  Canada  it  is  23  bushels. 
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The  growth  of  barley  is  very  much  on  the  increase  in 
Lower  Canada.  AVinter  barley  is  coming  into  extensive 
use;  as  much  as  GO  bushels  to  the  acre  have  been  produced 
in  the  county  of  Maitland. 

RYE. 

The  averago  return  in  Upper  Canada  is  18  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  in  Lower  Canada  13  bushels. 

INDIAN  CORN. 

Thirty  bushels  to  the  acre  is  the  average  for  Upper  Can- 
ada in  1859.  In  Lower  Canada,  Indian  corn,  peas,  and  buck- 
wheat seem  to  be  very  little  cultivated,  and  with  indiflerent 
success. 

PEA9. 

The  average  for  Upper  Canada  is  23^  bushels  per  acre; 
the  eurculio,  which  for  many  years  had  been  very  destruc- 
tive in  the  Province  previous  to  1858,  appears  to  have 
disappeared  in  1859,  affording  another  instance  of  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  insect  life. 

POTATOES. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  average  was  125  bushels  to  the  acre 
in  1858;  in  1859  it  rose  to  176  bushels.  In  Lower  Canada 
the  average  was  175  bushels  in  1859,  about  50  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1858. 

HAY. 

Eay  is  a  better  crop  in  Lower  than  in  Upper  Canada, 
the  averages  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  Province  being 
about  2  tons  to  the  acre,  whereas  in  the  western  division  it 
is  not  more  than  1^  tons. 

TURNIPS. 

The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  vegetable  is  increasing 
in  Canada,  and  some  magnificent  crops  are  produced  in 
both  sections  of  the  Province. 
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INVASION  OF  TIIK  WILDEKNE38. 

A  sketch  of  tlic  progress  of  agriculture  in  Canada  would 
be  incomplete  if  the  manner  in  which  the  vast  wilderness 
in  the  rear  of  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  country  is 
yearly  invaded  by  thousands  of  hardy  and  industrious  set- 
tlers. In  Upper  Canada  the  country  between  Lake  Huron 
and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ottawa  liiver  has  been  pene- 
trated by  colonization  roads,  on  the  line  of  which  free 
grants  of  land  are  made  to  actual  settlers.  In  Lower  Can- 
ada, the  valley  cf  Lake  St.  John  and  the  St.  Maurice,  the 
peninsula  of  Gaspd,  and  the  shores  of  the  estuary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  below  Quebec,  are  intersected  by  roads  cut  by 
government  through  the  wilderness,  and  free  grants  made 
to  actual  settlers,  as  in  Upper  Canada.  In  illustration  of  what 
has  been  done  on  these  colonization  roads,  two  examples 
are  selected,  one  from  each  division  of  the  Province. 

On  the  Ottawa  and  the  Opeongo  colonization  road  in 
Upper  Canada,  1,090  acres  of  free  grants  were  allotted  in 
1859 ;  in  1860  the  area  amounted  to  1,468  acres.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  cleared  up  to  the  31st  of  December,  1859,  was 
2,016;  in  1860  it  reached  2,623,  showing  that  on  one  road 
alone  607  acres  of  forest  fell  before  the  settler's  ax  in  one 
year.  Upon  1,468  acres  actually  cropped  in  1860,  there 
were  raised: 

12,723  bushclsof  wheat,       at  $1.00  a  bushel, $12,723.00 

12,711      "      "oats,  "       50...." 6,35.5.50 

904      "      "    barley,       "        GO " 542.40 

208  "      "    Indian  corn,    1.00 " 268.00 

580      "      "    peas,  "     1.00 " 580.00 

22,620      "       "    potatoes.  "       40 " 9,018.00 

11,.MI2      "      "    turnips,  "        10 " 1,150.20 

312  tons  of. . .  hay,  «  14.00  per  ton, 4,368.00^ 

5T0    "     "...straw,  "     3.00      "     " 1,710.00 

5,102  lbs.  "...  suLcar,  "        12      "lb 614.64 

544  gals.  "...  molasses,  "     1.00     "   gal., 544.00 

209  bbls.  "...  pork,  "  16.00      "    bbl., 3,344.00 

95    "    "...  potash,  «  20.00     "    " 1 ,900.00 

4,407  lbs.    «..    soap,  "        10     "lb., 446,70 

1,877  bu.    ".   .ashes,        «         5     «   bu., 908.80 

Total,    #44,503.24 
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— wliicli  sum  shows  tlio  average  value  of  the  produce  of 
each  acre  to  be  .$30.82. 

On  the  Elgin  road  in  Lower  Canada,  below  Quebec,  23,507 
acres  have  been  allotted,  of  which  1,457^  acres  were  under 
improvement;  238  souls  were  residing  on  the  road,  and  54 
bouses  and  41  barns  and  stables  erected.  Grain  and  pota- 
toes to  the  value  of  ,$3,291.30  were  raised  in  1860,  and  the 
actual  amount  of  the  settlers'  labor  on  this  colonization  road 
was  equal  to  $26,194  in  1860.  The  total  length  of  coloniz- 
ation roads  opened  in  the  province  in  1860  amounted  to 
483^  miles.  This  invasion  of  the  wilderness  by  means  of 
free  grants  of  land  to  actual  settlers,  on  lines  of  road  cut 
out  by  the  government,  is  fost  peopling  that  vast  region 
north  of  the  immediate  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
great -lakes,  and  must  soon  exercise  a  very  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  wealth,  power,  and  political  influence  of  tho 
country. 

CENSUS  OF  1851  AND  1861. 

The  following  comparative  tables  will  show  the  increase 
"which  has  taken  place  in  various  agricultural  productions 
in  Upper  Canada  since  1851.  The  census  tables  for  Lower 
Canada  were  not  published  at  the  time  of  going  to  press, 
and  therefore  the  data  for  that  part  of  the  province  is  not  so 
complete  as  for  the  sister  half. 

A  comparison  between  the  census  reports  of  1851  and 
1861  will  show  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  Agricultural  Industry  during  tho 
last  ten  years  in  Upper  Canada. 

COMPARATIVE    TABLB 

Of  the  Agricultural  Products,  «S:c.,  of  Upper  Canada  in  the  years  1851  and  1861. 

18C1.  1861. 

Population  of  Upper  Canada, 952,004  1 ,396,09 1 

Occupiers  of  l.ind, 90,906  131,983 

Wheat, bushel 12,682,550  24,620,425 

Barley, do 625,452  2,821,962 

Kye, do 318,429  974,181 
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(table  concluded.) 

ISGl.  1861. 

rina bunliok 3,127,r.81  !»,l'.()l,49fl 

OutH, a. ll,:J!tl,H(;7  21,W(),KT4 

IJuokwlient, Ho TmI*  ,!»;!'»  1  .'JIH.C):!? 

Indian  Corn, d 1,()SS,8().-)  S.'J.MJ.SiOO 

PotalooB do 4,!»HJ, I HtJ  1  r),:ta."),!)rJO 

Turnips, do 3,IIO,;tlS  1H,>J()(;/J,V.) 

OarrctH, do IT-l.KStl  l.iH);"),")'.)^ 

Maiig.l  Wurzol, lo m.-Jotl  r,-U\,'.)l\ 

Hay, tons   C',i:t,727  HUl.Hll 

Flax  or  Iliinp, pounds r>!t,ti8<)  1,','2j,'J3'1 

Tohai'oo, do 777,121) 

Maple  Sugar,  .    lo 3,f)tllt,S71  0,970.005 

Cider, gallons....      742,840  1,507,831 

It  will  Lc  observed  upon  in.spcctioii  of  tlic  foregoing 
tabic  that  iu  every  item  oniunerateJ  an  increase  has  taken 
])lace,  in  some  instances  of  a  very  favorable  character,  indi- 
cating progress  in  the  true  principles  of  farming  practice. 

The  cultivation  of  root  crops  is  progressing  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  as  shown  by  the  production  of  18,000,000 
bushels  of  turnips  in  1861  against  a  little  over  3,000,000 
bushels  in  1851.  The  production  of  mangel  wurzel  has  in- 
creased tenfold;  wheat  has  doubled  itself;  barley  shows 
more  than  a  fourfold  increase;  peas,  threefold;  and  the 
production  of  flax  and  hemp  in  1861  is  twenty  times 
greater  than  in  1851.  The  cash  value  of  the  farms  of 
Upper  Canada  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $295,000,000. 

We  now  turn  to  the  live  stock  as  shown  in  the  following 

COMP.\.JlATIVE    TADLE 

Of  Live  Stock  in  Upper  Canada  in  the  years  1851  and  1801. 

1S51.  1301. 

Bulls,  Oxen,  and  Steers 192,140  99,005 

Mileh  Cows ■. 297,070  4r)l  ,6 10 

Calves  and  Heifers, 2r.5,2  19  404,083 

Horsee,* 201,070  .377,081 

Sheep, 1,0.')0,108  1,570,225 

Pigs, 571,496  776,001 

Total  value  of  Dve  Stock, $43,227,486 

♦  Including  eohs  and  fillies. 
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The  remarkable  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  bulls  and 
oxen  arises,  probably,  from  the  more  general  use  of  horses 
for  farm  work.  The  small  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep 
is  surprising;  but  from  the  wool  returns  the  fleece  must  be 
much  heavier  than  formerly;  for,  while  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  sheep  is  only  120,057,  the  excess  of  the  wool 
crop  of  1861  over  that  of  1851  exceeds  1,000,000  pounds. 

The  third  comparative  table  to  which  we  now  turn  relates 
rather  to  manufactures  than  to  agriculture:  it  exhibits  the 
mode  in  which  the  raw  material  was  utilized,  and  the 
progress  made  in  domestic  manufactures : — 

COMPARATIVE    TABLE, 

Showing  the  Nnmber  of  Yards  of  Fulled  Cloth,  Flannel,  and  Linen  Manu- 
factured in  Upper  Canada  in  1851  and  1861,  respectively. 

1851.  1861. 

Fulled  Cloth, yards ....      531 ,560         497,520 

Linen, do 14,711  37,055 

Flannel, do 1,157,221       1,595,514 

In  the  manufacture  of  fulled  cloth  a  marked  diminution 
is  perceptible;  but  a  considerable  increase  has  taken  place 
in  the  production  of  linen  and  flannel, — yet  far  from  being 
so  large  as  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated  from 
the  remarkable  progress  of  the  country  in  Agricultural  In- 
dustry. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FOREST  INDUSTRY. 
The  Canadian  forests  arc  great  but  far  from  inexhaustible 
sources  of  national  wealth.  The  circumstances  attending 
the  first  settlement  of  a  new  country  necessarily  involved  an 
enormous  destruction  of  valuable  trees,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  the  wilderness  by  the  pioneer  of  civiliza- 
tion were  hewn  down,  cut  into  lengths,  piled  into  heaps  and 
consumed  by  fire  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  to  admit  the 
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warm  sunlight  to  tlie  earth  and  fit  it  for  the  plow.  Millions 
of  magnificent  trees  which  would  now  command  a  fabulous 
price  have  been  destroyed  in  this  way,  so  that  the  lumber- 
man is  compelled  year  by  year  to  retreat  farther  into  the 
wilderness,  and  this  will  continue  until  the  inferior  quality 
of  the  timber  arising  from  a  too  rigorous  climate  arrests 
his  operations.  The  products  of  the  Canadian  forest  consist 
chiefly  of  timber  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  massive  square 
timber  to  the  crooked  "knees"  for  ship-building,  together 
with  ashes,  both  pot  and  pearl. 


TIMBER. 


The  following  table  will  show  the  kinds  of  Canadian 
woods  now  brought  into  the  markets,  with  the  average 
prices : 


eta.    cts. 


Oak,  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  average 30  to  40 


Elm, 


do., 


do, 


.25  "  30 


"50 
"  15 
"  12 


White  Pine,  square,  do.  do.  and  quality 10  "  18 

White  Pine,  Waney,  do.  according  to  average 18  "25 

Red  Pine,  do.        do 18  "  25 

Ash,  do.  14  inches  and  upwards 15  "  20 

Birch,  do.  16  inches  average 17  "20 

Tamarac,  do.  according  to  average IT^"  24 

Walnut,  do.  "  "    45  "  50 

Cherry,  do.  "  «     45 

Basswood,  per  cubic  foot,  according  to  average 12 

Spruce,  do do 8 

Hickory,  do do 35  "40 

White  Wood,  do do 27  "32 

Maple,hard,    do do , 22  "25 

Maple,  bird-eye,  do do 22  "25 

Red  Oak,         do do 30  "35 

Iron  Wood,       do do —  "  — 

Hemlock,  do do 12  "  15 

Beech,  do do 17  "20 

White  Cedar,  do do 15  "  20 

Deals,  Pine,  Bright:  1  ql.  St.  Prfbg  std.         $48  00  to  $50  00 

2  do 34  00  "     42  00 

3  do 26  00  "     30  00 

Floated  arc  usually  $2  per  std.  loss. 

Spruce:  1  quality,  St.  Petersburg  std $26  t' 

2  do d.) 20  " 

3  do do 16  " 

Boards,  per  10(10  fiet 12  " 


$28 
24 
20 
16 
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Staves :  all  pipes,  per  miJlo, $200  tc  $220 

assorted,  standard,  per  millo, 190  "   """^ 

"West  India, 55  " 

Railway  Sleepers,  9,x8x(},  por  100  pieces, 26  " 

Ash  Oars,  iiianulacturod,  per  pair,  according  to 

length, $1  20  to  $2 

Ash  Oars,  rough, 55  "     1 

White  Pine  masts,  $4  per  inch,  to  say  20  inches;   $6  to  say 
30  inches.  . 

Red  Pine  spars,  say  15  inches,  $14  to  $16. 

The  following  table  sliows  the  export  of  timber  during 
the  year  1861 : 


Ash, 

Birch, 

Elm, 

Maple, , 

Oak 

White  Pine, , 

Red  Pino, , 

Taniarae, 

Walnut, 

Basswood,  Butternut,  and  Hick 

ory, 

Standard  Staves, 

Other  Staves, , 

Knees, 

Scantling  and  Treenails, 

Deals, 

Deal  ends, 

Planks  and  Boards, 

Spurs, 

Masts, 

Other  woods,  railroad  ties,  &c.,, 


Quantity,  Value. 

2,422  tons $12,708 

8,397     " 60,585 

32,010    " 265,502 

127     " 1,014 

.  55,970  " 526,997 

523,112  " 2,594,388 

71,381  " 508,609 

,  1,802  " 11,116 

948  M.  feet 22,094 

1,780    "      18,524 

,     1,765  mille 248,653 

,     4,989     "       167,385 

,     5,833  pieces 5,294 

18,585 

67,333  S.han 2,189,792 

1,929     "         49,750 

165,583  M.  feet 1,570,381 

,     5,511  pieces 29,818 

774    "       38,101 

390,484 


Total,  $8,693,638 

One  hundred  years  ago  (1759)  the  exports  of  lumber 
amounted  to  §31,250;  about  half  a  century  sinee  (1808) 
the  value  of  the  exports  of  lumber  did  not  exceed  $400,000, 
so  that  within  the  memory  of  many  who  can  recollect  lum- 
bering operations  at  the  commencL  aient  of  the  present 
century,  the  foreign  trade  has  increased  twenty-fold,  be- 
sides the  enormous  quantities  which  have  been  consumed 
by  a  population  growing  from  300,000  to  nearly  3,000,000 
souls.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  lumber  in  1860  ex- 
ceeded $10,000,000. 
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The  most  important  and  extensive  tiinber  territories  of 
Canada  are  subjoined : 

1st.  The  country  drained  by  the  Ottawa,  containing  an 
area  of  75,000  square  miles.  The  white  pine,  red  pine,  and 
ash  are  chiefly  obtained  from  this  region. 

2nd.  The  St.  Maurice  and  its  tributaries,  draining  an  area 
of  22,000  square  miles.  Contains  largo  quantities  of  white, 
yellow  and  red  pine,  spruce,  birch,  maple,  and  elm. 

3rd.  The  Saugenay  country,  area  21,000  square  miles. 
Rich  in  white  and  red  pine,  spruce,  birch,  and  tamarac. 

4:th.  The  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  White  and  red 
pine,  spruce,  cedar,  birch,  and  maple. 

5th.  The  extensive  Gasp6  Peninsula.  White  and  red 
pine,  spruce,  tamarac,  and  birch. 

6th.  The  Peninsula  of  Canada  West  contains  oak,  elm, 
and  walnut. 

7th.  The  Ontario  territory,  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  still 
contains  a  large  amount  of  white  pine,  elm,  maple,  &c. 

THE  LUMBER  TRADE. 

Not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand  persons  are  directly 
engaged  in  lumbering  operations.  Government  works, 
technically  called  slides,  have  been  constructed  on  the  sides 
of  the  falls  on  the  great  rivers  down  which  the  lumber  is 
floated  from  the  interior.  Farmers  have  followed  the  lum- 
berers far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  settlements,  in  order 
to  supply  them  with  oats,  potatoes,  peas  and  hay ;  the  lum- 
berers are  essentially  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  and 
although  they  leave  the  marks  of  desolation  behind  them 
in  their  progress  through  the  wilderness,  these  soon  become 
obliterated,  and  the  snug  farm-house  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  occupies  the  site  of  the  lumberer's  rude  log  shanty, 
being  the  second  stage  of  the  transformation  of  the  forest 
wilds  into  fruitful  farms. 

The  amount  of  revenue  accruing  from  timber  dues  and 
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ground  rent  in  1861  was  $327,503,  and  from  slide  dues 
$55,546,  or  a  total  of  $383,050. 

British  American  lumber  is  cLielly  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trade  is  di- 
minishing, while  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  increased 
trade  taking  place  between  continental  European  ports  and 
British  America.  Thirtj'  years  ago,  one-third  of  all  the 
British  tonnage  trading  beyond  the  seas,  or  about  300,000 
tons,  navigated  by  16,000  seamen,  was  engaged  in  the  colo- 
nial timber  trade.  During  the  year  1830  out  of  40,000 
emigrants  which  arrived  from  Europe,  more  than  30,000 
were  carried  out  by  the  timber  ships.  During  the  four 
years  between  1857  and  1860,  both  inclusive,  the  propor- 
tion of  British  North  American  lumber  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  was  in 

1857 50  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

185S 48"   "  "  "    " 

1859 ...44"   "  "  "    " 

1860 45"   "  "  "    " 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  average  decrease  in  the  imports  of 
lumber  from  British  North  America  to  the  United  King- 
dom, during  the  above  period,  is  about  11|  per  cent.,  while 
the  increase  on  the  imports  of  foreign  lumber  is  nearly'- 10 
per  cent.  During  1861  about  twenty  cargoes  of  Canadian 
lumber  were  exported  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  nu- 
merous inquiries  continue  to  be  made  respecting  the  timber 
resources  of  the  country.  So  rapidly  is  the  price  of  timber 
increasing  in  France  that  standing  timber  worth  50  francs 
per  35  cubic  feet  in  1852  was  worth  100  francs  five  years 
later. 

The  industry  to  which  the  manufacture  of  the  different 
products  of  the  forest  gives  rise  is  very  extensive.  In  1851 
there  were  1,567  saw-mills  in  Upper  Canada,  and  1,065  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  number  of  feet  manufactured  during 
the  year  amounted  to  391,051,820  and  381,560,950  respect- 
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ively.  Since  1851  the  quantity  manufactured  has  no  doubt 
increased  enormously,  but  no  data  are  at  present  published 
from  which  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  although 
some  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  planks  and  boards  to  the  value 
of  $1,507,546  were  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1861, 
being  not  far  from  half  the  total  production  of  Upper  Can- 
ada ten  years  previously,  although  the  trade  had  suffered  to 
a  remarkable  extent  in  consequence  of  the  calamitous  civil 
war  which  is  now  wasting  the  energies  of  our  brethren 
across  the  international  boundary. 

The  exportation  of  planks  and  boards  to  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  most  important  Canadian  sources  of 
prosperity  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  table. 

Value  of  Exports  of  Planks  and  Boards  to  the  United  States  from  1857  to 

1861  inclusive. 

1857.  1858.  1859.  1860.  1861. 

$2,558,206    $2,890,319    $2,676,447    $3,027,730    $1,507,546. 

The  sudden  diminution  from  more  than  3,000,000  in  1860 
to  1,500,000  in  1861  results  from  a  temporary  depression 
occasioned  by  the  civil  war  in  which  the  United  States  are 
unhappily  engaged. 

The  year  1845  was  a  most  prosperous  one  for  the  lumber 
trade.  The  quantity  of  square  timber  brought  to  market 
that  season  amounted  to  27,704,344  feet,  and  the  quantity 
exported  was  24,223,000  feet.  In  1846  the  quantity  brought 
to  the  Quebec  market  rose  to  37,300,643  feet,  but  only  24,- 
242,689  feet  ^  ere  exposed.  Hence  prices  fell  to  a  ruinous 
degree  and  a  great  blow  was  given  to  the  trade  during  that 
year.  In  1847  there  was  a  stock  supply  of  more  than  44,- 
000,000  feet  to  meet  a  demand  for  19,000,000  and  in 
1848  a  total  supply  of  39,000,000  to  meet  a  demand  for 
17,000,000.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  timber  trade  became  exceedingly  depressed. 
The  excitement  of  high  prices  has  fostered  over-production, 
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and  the  diminished  eonsumptiou  of  Canadian  timber  in 
Great  Britain  brought  prices  down  to  tlie  lowest  ebb. 
When  the  trade  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  the  prolits  are 
sometimes  excessive,  specuhition  then  ensues  and  ruin  fre- 
quently follows.  The  character  of  the  trade  is  changing 
as  the  timber  groves  become  more  remote,  more  capital  be- 
ing required  to  carry  on  lumbering  operations  on  a  profit- 
able scale.  Many  lumberers  now  invest  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  capital  in  clearing  and  cultivating  farms  in 
connection  with  their  timber  limits  for  the  purpose  of  rais* 
ing  provender  for  their  stock  and  food  for  their  hands. 

A  glance  at  forest  industry  would  be  incomplete  if  we 
were  not  to  note  a  contingency  to  which  the  timber  trade 
is  becoming  more  and  more  liable  each  year.  One  of  the 
most  destructive  agents  in  the  vast  pine  forests  north  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  is  fire.  Thousands  of  square  miles  of  the 
forest  timber  have  been  ruined  by  this  ruthless  destroyer. 
Fires  in  the  woods  do  not  generally  extend  so  far  as  one 
at  the  fii'st  blush  supposes;  they  rarely  go  beyond  thirty 
miles  in  length  by  ten  in  breadth,  but  it  is  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  these  fires  which  in  the  long  run  o*"  years 
lays  waste  so  much  valuable  property;  and  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  lumberers  in  the  wilderness  the  chances  of 
fresh  conflagrations  yearly  become  more  imminent. 

The  produce  of  the  forest  of  most  importance  next  to 
lumber  has  alwa3's  been  pot  and  pearl  ashes.  Potashes 
are  made  from  the  crude  ashes  by  dissolving  the  soluble 
salts  with  water,  evaporating  to  dryness  and  fusing  at  a  red 
lieat  into  a  compact  mass,  which  although  grey  on  the  out- 
side is  pink  colored  within.  Pearlash  is  made  by  calcining 
potashes  upon  a  reverberatory  hearth  until  the  carbon  and 
much  of  the  sulphur  is  dissipated.  Water  is  then  added, 
and  a  lye  formed,  which,  when  evaporated  to  dryness, 
yields  the  pearlash  of  commerce,  Canadian  potashes  con- 
tain on  an  average  about  60  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
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potassa.  Pearlash  contains  generally  about  50  per  cent,  of 
caustic  potassa.  The  quantity  of  potashes  obtained  from  the 
combustion  of  the  trees  or  vegetables  on  a  given  area  of 
ground  depends  altogether  upon  the  species.  Thus,  while 
the  pine  yields  only  0.45  per  mille,  the  oak  gives  1.53,  the 
willow  2.85,  elm  and  maple  3.90  per  mille,  or  39  per  cent. 
The  value  of  ashes,  both  pot  and  pearl,  exported  from  Can- 
ada during  the  years  1859  to  1861  inclusive,  was  as  follows 
— three-fourths  going  to  the  United  Kingdom : 


1859. 

Potashes $769,512 

Pearlashcs 337,759 


1860. 
$741,473 
219.633 


1861. 
$705,228 
173,779 


Total, 


$1,107,271      $961,106     $879,007 


In  addition  to  these  staple  productions  of  our  forests,  we 
have  a  growing  trade  in  Canada  balsam,  turp-ntine,  pitch, 
spruce  gum,  oil  of  spruce,  oil  of  hemlock,  hemlock  bark, 
maple  sugar,  bark  of  the  basswood,  bark  of  the  butternut, 
and  of  the  hickory,  sassafras,  sumach,  bark  of  the  white 
oak,  and  of  the  slippery  elm,  besides  the  medicinal  plants 
common  to  Canada  and  the  northern  States  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union. 

GENERAL    RESULTS. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Produce  of  the  Forest,  from  1853  to  1861, 

inclusive : 


1853, $9,421,010 

1854, 9,981,367 

185iJ, 7,947,923 

1850, 10,019,883 

1857, 11,575,508 


1858, $9,284,514 

1859, 9,663,962 

I860,.  11,012,253 

1861, 9,572,645 


Very  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  produce  of  the 
forest  formed  the  most  important  of  Canadian  exports,  as  the 
following  comparison  will  show.  Of  late  years,  agriculture 
has  asserted  a  superior  claim  and  will  no  doubt  maintain  it: 
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ISia.  1880.  1851. 
Value  of  the  Products  of  the  Forest  ex- 
ported,  $5,310,148  !5;.'5.442,9.36  $0,0.38,180 

Value  of  all  other  productions, 4,000,108  5,237,056  5,260,340 

Balance  in  favor  of  Forests, $1 ,310,040       $205,880       $777,840 

1859.  l?t)0.  1S61. 

Value  of  Agricultural  Productions  cx- 
jwrted, $7,339,798  $14,25»,225  $18,244,631 

Value  of  the  Products  of  the  Forest  ex- 
ported,   9,603,962     11,012,253      9,572,645 

Balance  in  favor  of  Forests, $2,324,164 

Balance  in  favor  of  Agriculture, $3,247,972     $8,671,986 

THE    LUMBEREKS. 

A  lumberer's  life  is  full  of  that  half-wild  excitement 
which  belongs,  to  the  wilderness,  and  few  who  have  en- 
gaged in  this  apparently  laborious  and  at  times  dangerous 
industry  are  willing  to  relinquish  it  for  the  tamer  pursuits 
of  the  farm.  When  any  one  intends  to  "  make  timber,"  as 
it  is  technically  called, — that  is,  to  cut  and  bring  lumber  to 
market, — the  first  operation  is  to  take  a  "  limit,"  and  having 
thoroughly  explored  it  and  laid  out  roads  to  the  most  con- 
venient water-course  or  "  drivable "  creek,  he  engages  his 
men,  either  for  cutting  the  timber,  or  for  cutting  the  timber 
and  the  "drive"  (or  from  the  time  of  commencing  opera- 
tions to  the  period  when  it  is  brought  to  Quebec  or  any 
other  convenient  port.)  A  "  grove  of  pine  "  having  been 
found  and  rough  roads  cut  or  laid  out  if  necessary,  the  op- 
eration of  making  the  timber  commences.  The  hands  are 
divided  into  gangs,  which  generally  consist  of  four  or  more 
cutters  who  fell  the  trees  and  bark  them  for  the  liner.  The 
liner  marks  the  tree  for  the  "scorers,"  who  block  it  off, — 
that  is,  cut  off  branches,  knots,  &c.  The  broad-ax  man 
follows,  who  squares  and  finishes  the  "pieces."  During 
the  winter,  when  the  snow  lies  sufficiently  deep  on  the  ground, 
each  piece  is  hauled  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  horses 
to  the  bank  of  the  drive,  where  the  timber  is  piled  on 
or  near  the  roll-way  until  the  return  of  spring  melts  the 
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frozen  creek  and  the  waters  rise  to  a  convenient  "  driving 
condition."     A  lumber  "shanty"  generally  contains  three 
or  four  gangs,  headed  by  a  foreman  whose  duty  it  is  to  call 
the  men  up  in  the  morning,  lay  off  their  work,  take  their 
time,  and  superintend  operations  generally.     The  broad-ax 
man  makes  each  night  a  return  of  the  quantity  of  timber 
made  during  the  day.     When  the  rivers  are  in  suitable 
driving  condition,  the  most  perilous  and  laborious  part  of 
lumbering  operations  begins.     The  pieces  are  pushed  into 
the  stream  and  floated  down  to  its  junction  with  the  main 
river,  where  they  are  retained  by  a  temporary  boom.    When 
the  tributary  streams  on  which  the  lumber  is  made  are  nar- 
row, it  is  a  matter  of  some  difliculty  to  accomplish  the 
drive,  and  the  men  are  often  exposed  for  weeks  together  to 
all  the  inconveniencies  and  dangers  which  attend  frequent 
wading  through  in  cold  water.     Jams  not  unfrequently 
occur  at  the  bends  of  the  stream  or  above  falls,  and  the 
utmost  caution  is  necc.Nsary  in  removing  the  obstruction 
wLich  retains  the  confused  mass  of  pieces,  apparently  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion.     The  cutting  away  of  a 
single  stick  or  piece  is  often  sufficient  to  set  the  accumulated 
mass  in  motion,  and  accidents  of  a  fatal  description  are  not 
unfrequent  in     ideavoring  to  loosen  a  "jam."     The  main 
river  once  reached,  a  number  of  pieces  are  fastened  together 
by  means  of  withes,  and  formed  into  a  raft,  which  slowly 
floats  down  the  river  towards  a  sea  or  lake  port.     The  great 
distance  up  the  tributaries  of  the  large  rivers  draining  a 
timber  territory  to  which  the  lumberers  have  penetrated, 
often  causes  the  drive  to  occupy  from  two  to  three  months. 
An  idea  of  the  immense  distance  from  which  lumber  is  now 
brought  may  be  obtained  when  it  is  k^xown  that  the  lum- 
berers traveling  up  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa  are  now 
meeting  those  who  have  ascended  the  rivers  flowing  into 
Lake  Huron;    and  the  broad  height  of  land  which  sends 
waters  to  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa, 
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to  Lake  Ontario  by  tlic  Trent,  and  to  Lake  Huron  by  the 
Muskoku  and  other  rivcrn,  resounds  with  the  ax  and  shout 
of  lumbermen  who  have  reaehcd  the  same  spot  by  travers- 
ing tlio  rivers  draining  three  diflerent  water-sheds,  after 
clearing  the  eountry  of  all  timber  groves  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  driving. 
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CHAPTER  Yl. 


THE    NORTH-WEST   TERRITORY. 


Beyond  the  dividing  ridge  which  se^iarates  the  waters 
flowing  into  Lake  Superior  from  those  which  take  a  north- 
westerly and  then  northerly  direction  towards  Hudson's 
Bay,  lies  the  Great  Liland  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  occu- 
pying a  very  considerable  extent  of  the  North  American 
continent,  and  forming  part  of  the  British  possessions  known 
as  the  North- West  Territory,  or  Rupert's  Land. 

The  Basin  of  Lake  Wi'  iiipeg  extends  from  the  90th  to 
the  118th  meridian.  Its  most  easterly  margin  lies  on  the 
boundary  of  Canada,  west  of  Lake  Superior,  in  long.  90° 
14,  lat.  48°  53,  being  the  head  waters  of  Savanne  River,  a 
remote  tributary  of  the  Winnipeg.  The  most  westerly  limit 
of  this  vast  basin  is  the  Glacier,  near  Howse'  Pass,  in  long_ 
117°  35,  lat,  51°  52',  from  which  a  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan 
takes  its  rise.  The  southern  extension  of  its  boundary  is 
Lake  Traverse,  in  Dakotah  territory,  long.  96°  43,  lat.  45° 
58.  It  stretches  north  as  far  as  Frog  Portage,  long.  103° 
80,  lat  55°  26.  This  Basin  consequently  extends  over  28 
degrees  of  longitude  and  10  degrees  of  latitude.  The  eleva- 
tion of  its  eastern  boundary  is  1,485  feet  above  the  ocean, 
and  the  height  of  land  near  the  sources  of  the  tributary 
which  rises  farthest  to  the  west  is  6,347  feet  above  the  same 
level.     Its  northern  boundary  is  separated  from  the  valley 
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of  the  Mississippi  by  alow  portage  over  wliich  waters  flow 
during  floods,  wliilc  towards  the  south,  Lake  Traverse, 
which  also  sends  water  into  the  Mississippi  during  spring 
freshets,  is  only  820  feet  above  the  sea.  The  outlet  of  Lake 
"VVinniiiog  is  through  the  contracted  and  rocky  channel  of 
Nelson  River,  which  flows  into  Hudson's  Bay.  The  mean 
breadth  of  the  Basin  of  Lake  Winnipeg  is  about  380 
English  miles,  and  its  mean  length  920  miles,  hence  its  area 
is  approximately  360,000  sc[uarc  miles,  or  about  as  largo  as 
the  Province  of  Canada. 

Lake  Winnipeg  is  628  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  with  Lakes 
Manitobah,  Winuipegosis,  and  Dauphin,  covers  an  area 
exceeding  13,000  square  miles,  or  about  half  as  much  as 
Ireland.  The  country  possessing  a  mean  elevation  of  one 
hundred  feet  above  Lake  Winnipeg  is  well  marked  by  an 
ancient  lake  ridge  called  Pembina  Mountain,  and  may  con- 
tain 70,000  square  miles,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  lake, 
marsh  or  surface  rock  of  Silurian  or  Devonian  age,  and 
generally  so  thinly  covered  with  soil,  with  the  exception  of 
that  part  of  the  valleys  of  Red  River  and  the  Assiniboinc 
which  lie  within  it,  as  to  be  unfit  for  cultivation,  except  in 
small  detached  areas. 

Succeeding  the  low  regions  there  are  the  narrow  terraces 
of  the  Pembina  Mountain,  which  rise  in  abrupt  steps,  ex- 
cept where  cut  by  the  broad  valleys  of  rivers,  to  the  level 
of  a  higher  plateau,  whose  eastern  limit  is  formed  by  the 
precipitous  escarpments  of  the  Riding,  Duck,  and  Porcupine 
Mountains,  with  detached  outlines.  Turtle,  Timnder,  and 
Pasquia  Mountains.  This  is  the  great  Pkairie  Plateau 
of  Rupert's  Land ;  it  is  bounded  towards  the  south-west 
and  west  by  the  Grand  Coteau  du  Missouri,  which  forms 
the  north-eastern  limit  of  the  Plains  of  the  north-west. 
The  area  of  the  Prairie  Plateau  is  about  120,000  square 
miles;  it  possesses  a  mean  elevation  of  1,100  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  consists  of  cretaceous  rocks,  overlaid  in  some  parts 
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with   tertiary  forinations.     Tlic  Hiding  and  Duck  Moun- 
tains, l,f)00  leet  above  the  ocean,  no  doubt  once  formed  part 
of  an  unbroken  level  to  the  Grand  Cotcau,  the  intervening 
depression  hav  ing  been  the  result  of  denudation.     Tlie  is- 
olated range  of  hills,  such  as  the  Touchwood  Hills,  the  Kile 
Hill,  the  Pleasant  Hill,  the  Birch  Hill,  &c.,  are  parts  of  this 
former  elevated  table-land,  and  would  assume  the  character 
of  islands  in  a  sea  washing  the  base  of  the  Grand  Cotcau 
du  ALissouri.     The  Great  Plains  rise  gently  as  the  llockv 
Mountains  are  aj)proached,  and  at  their  western  limit  have 
an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.     AVith  only  a 
very  narrow  belt  of  intervening  countr}',  the  mountains  rise 
abruptly  from  the  Plains,  and  present  lofty  precipices,  frown- 
ing like  battlements  over  the  level  country  to  the  eastward 
and  separating  the  rich  golden  treasures  of  British  Colum- 
bia from  the  wide  sterile  wastes  of  the  South  Saskatchewan 
or  the  long  and  narrow  fertile  belt  through  which  the  North 
Saskatchewan  pursues  its  winding  course  of   nearly  one 
thousand  miles.     The  average  altitude  of  the  highest  part 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  12,000  feet ;  in  lat.  51°,  the  forest 
extends  to  the  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  or  2,000  feet  above 
the  Vermilion  Pass.     The  "Fertile  Belt"  of   the  North- 
West  consists  of  the  richest  arable  soil,  partly  in  the  form 
of  open   prairie,   partly  covered   with   groves   of  aspen; 
it  stretches  from  the   Lake  of   the  Woods  to  the  foot 
of   the   Eocky   Mountains,   about  800   miles,   and  aver- 
ages from  80  to  100  miles  in  breadth.     The  North  Sas- 
katchewan flows  through  this  Fertile  Belt,   in  a  valley 
varying  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  one  mile  in  breadth, 
and  excavated  to  the  depth  of  200  to  300  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  plains  or  prairie  through  which  it  flows,  until 
it  reaches  the  low  country  some  miles  east  of  Fort  a  la 
Corne.     The  area  of  this  remarkable  strip  of  rich  soil  and 
pasturage  is  about  40,000,000  acres.     It  was  formerly  a 
"wooded  country,  but  by  successive  fires  it  has  been  par- 
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tially  cleared  of  its  forest  growth,  but  iibounda  with  the 
most  hixuriant  herbage,  and  generally  posse.sses  a  deep, 
rich  soil  of  vegetable  mould.  The  winter  of  this  region  id 
not  more  severe  than  that  of  Lower  Canada.  The  snow  is 
never  very  dee[),-»and  in  the  wildest  traets  the  natural  j)as- 
ture  is  sf)  abundant  that  horses  and  cattle  may  be  left  to 
obtain  their  own  food  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
This  perennial  supply  of  food  for  cattle  might  have  been 
predicted  from  the  fact  that  the  North  Saskatchewan  west 
of  Carlton  supports  vast  herds  of  bull'alo  during  the  winter 
season,  and  formerly  the  whole  of  the  fertile  belt  used  to  bo 
the  favorite  winter  quarters  of  countless  herds  who  fattened 
on  the  rich  abundance  of  the  natural  grasses,  8era{)ing  the 
snow  away  with  their  feet,  and  never  failing  to  obtain 
abundance  of  well  preserved  hay  beneath.  The  Fertile 
Belt  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  valley  does  not  derive  its 
importance  from  the  bare  fact  that  it  contains  64,000  square 
miles  of  country  immediately  available  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses in  one  continuous  strij),  800  miles  long  and  80  broad, 
stretching  across  the  continent;  it  is  rather  by  contrast  with 
an  immense  sub-arctic  area  to  the  north  and  a  vast  desert 
area  to  the  south  that  this  favored  "Edge  of  the  Woods" 
country  acquires  political  and  commercial  importance.  A 
broad  agricultural  region,  capable  of  sustaining  many  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  iron  ore  and 
an  inferior  variety  of  coal,  and  spanning  the  eight  hundred 
miles  which  separate  Lake  Winnipeg  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  more  than  compensat  ,  for  the  rocky  character 
of  the  timbered  desert  between  Uie  Lake  of  the  Woods  and 
Lake  Superior.  The  South  Saskatchewan  flows  through  an 
and  district  which  reaches  as  far  north  as  lat.  52.  The  stiff 
clays  of  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  deposits,  often  highly 
impregnated  with  salts,  bakes  into  a  hard  and  cracked  sur- 
face during  the  summer.  The  characteristic  plants  of  the 
arid  region  are  the  pretty  prairie  apples  {Ojpuntia)  and  the 
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shrub  sage  (Artemisia.)  Within  the  fertile  belt  the  alluvial 
flats  of  the  river  valleys  are  clothed  with  the  balsam  ^Doplar 
and  a  dense  thicket  of  willows,  dogwood,  amelanchier,  and 
red  willow,  together  with  JShepherdia  argentea.  On  the 
prairies  of  the  Belt  the  aspen  occurs  in  groves,  and  dense 
thickets  of  willows  surround  marshes  and  swamps.  On  the 
sides  of  the  rising  grounds  the  Ekmgnus  argentea  forms  a  low 
silvery  copse,  affording  food  to  large  covej'^s  of  prairie 
grouse.  On  high  ground,  with  a  sandy  soil,  the  bear -berry 
or  kin-i-kinic  forms  a  close  matting.  Towards  the  Kocky 
Mountains  large  expanses  of  plain  are  covered  with  a  low 
birch  or  alder  six  to  eight  inches  high,  which  in  winter 
gives  the  appearance  of  a  heather-covered  moorland  to 
these  prairies.  In  June  and  July  the  prairies  are  covered 
with  brightl^^  colored  flowers,  or  completely  clothed  with  a 
dense  copse  of  rose  bushes  and  in  many  places  of  snow- 
berry.  As  the  country  towards  the  south  merges  into  open 
prairies,  the  clumps  of  copse  and  young  poplars  are  found 
only  on  northern  exposures.  The  last  outliers  of  the  woods 
to  the  south  form  "Islands,"  which  make  a  great  show  in 
the  distance,  but  when  approached  are  found  to  consist  of  a 
small  species  of  willow,  that  will  yield  neither  fir^-wood 
nor  shelter.*  The  whole  of  the  Fertile  Belt  is  well  fitted 
for  settlement  and  agricultural  colonization.  All  common 
cereals  and  green  crops  have  been  grown  successfully  at 
the  different  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  within  this 
district. 

The  recent  discoveries  of  gold  in  British  Columbia  have 
given  extraordinary  importance  to  that  colony,  and  to  the 
great  Fertile  Belt  of  the  Saskatchewan  valley  in  view  of  a 
high  road  across  the  continent.  During  the  season  of  nav- 
igation the  fiicilities  for  reaching  any  part  of  Lake  Superior 
are  such  that  a  vessel  from  Liverpool,  of  a  capacity  fitted 

*  See  Dr.  James  Hector  on  the  Pliysical  Features  of  the  central  part  of 
British  North  America. 
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to  go  through  the  locks  of  the  Welland  Canal,  may  dis- 
charge her  cargo  at  Fort  William  or  any  port  on  this  vast 
inland  sea  without  breaking  bulk.  The  next  step  in  an 
overland  communication  to  British  Columbia  is  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  settlement  on  Eed  Eiver.  The  water  part- 
ing is  not  more  than  890  feet  above  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
country  is  thickly  wooded  with  valuable  trees  as  for  as  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  There  does  not  exist  any  difficulty 
in  the  construction  of  a  road  between  Thunder  Bay  and 
the  most  easterly  indent  of  Rainy  Lake,  a  distance  of  200 
miles.  Between  liainv  Lake  and  the  north-west  anojle  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  country  in  rear  of  Bainy  river, 
a  distance  of  120  miles,  is  unexplored,  and  its  facilities  for 
a  direct  land  communication  unknown.  From  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Fort  Garry,  90 
miles,  is  a  level  country,  which  has  already  been  traveled 
by  horses,  although  the  swamps  near  Lac  Plat  are  formida- 
ble. The  third  step  is  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
already  described,  which,  even  in  its  present  state  is  con- 
stantly traversed  with  horses  and  carts  from  Red  River  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  following  are  the  altitudes  of 
the  principal  passes  in  the  mountains  above  the  sea  level: 

Altitude  in  Feet. 

Kicking  Horse  Pass,  lat.  51o  25', 5,420 

Vermilion  Pass,  lat.  51°  10', 4,94t 

KiinaiK-.ski  Pass,  hit.  50o  40', 5.983 

Kootauio  Pass,  hit.  40°  25', G,000 

The  height  of  land  not  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  line 
of  the  Vermilion  Pass  once  crossed,  the  auriferous  ter- 
races of  British  Columbia  come  into  view.  The  Cariboo 
and  Kootanie  diggings  are  both  on  the  immediate  west  flank 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  or  between  400  and  500  miles 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  The  whole  valley  of  the  upper 
Columbia  is  auriferous,  and  gold  has  been  found  on  the 
eastern  slope,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  mountains,  in 
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the  bed  of  the  Saskatchewan,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  auriferous  region  on  the  east  of  the  mountain  is  of  great 
extent,  as  the  ancient  rocks  from  which  the  gold  must  have 
been  derived  have  not  been  observed  on  that  side.  A  great 
future  lies  before  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan ;  it  will 
become  the  granary  of  British  Columbia,  the  vast  pasture 
field  by  which  the  mining  industry  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains will  be  fed.  British  Columbia  is  rich  in  the  precious 
metals,  but  poor  in  arable  land ;  the  Fertile  Belt  of  the 
Saskatchewan  is  marvclously  fruitful  in  forage  plants, 
possesses  an  admirable  soil,  and  embraces  besides  an  im- 
mense supply  of  coal  and  iron  ore  of  the  best  quality. 
"With  these  conditions,  added  to  a  very  healthy  climate,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Basin  of  Lake  Wii  ipeg 
will  one  day  become  the  seat  of  an  industrious,  prosperous, 
and  powerful  people,  who,  in  these  days  of  steam,  will 
always  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  outer  world  for 
two  months  in  the  year,  at  least,  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay, 
even  if  other  outlets  should  be  closed  against  them  through 
unhappy  international  troubles.* 

THE    LABRADOR   PENINSULA. 

^he  vast  peninsula  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of 
Labrador,  a  term  more  correctly  applied  to  the  north-eastern 
portion,  occupies  an  area  between  the  Atlantic  and  Hudson's 
Pay,  lying  within  the  forty-niiith  and  sixty-third  parallels, 
and  between  the  fifty-iifth  and  seventy-ninth  meridians. 
The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  North  Atlantic,  Hudson's 
Straits  and  Hudson's  Bay  are  its  boundaries  on  three  sides ; 
Rupert's  River,  the  ^Nlistassinni  and  the  Bersiamits  rivers 
may  be  considered  as  forming  the  approximate  south-western 
limits  of  tbis  peninsula.  From  the  mouth  of  Rupert's 
River  on  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bersiamits  on 

*  See  "Narnilivo  of  the  Canadian  Kxpeditions  in  Rupert's  Land,"  by  the 
author  of  thia  article. 
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the  St.  Lawrence,  the  distance  is  about  470  miles,  and  from 
Cape  Wolstenholme,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  country 
to  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  it  is  1,100  miles.  Traveling 
northward  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  post  at  Ber- 
siamits,  in  a  direct  line  to  Ungava  Baj?,  the  distance  would 
be  about  650  miles,  while  to  Cape  Wolstenholme  to  the 
west,  not  less  than  one  thousand.  The  area  of  the  Labrador 
Peninsula  is  approximately  42,000  square  miles,  or  equal 
to  the  British  Isles,  France,  and  Prussia  combined,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  it  lies  between  the  same  jjarallels  of  lat- 
itude as  Great  Britain. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  country  is  uninhabited  by 
civilized  man,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  settlements  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  some  widely 
separated  posts  of  the  Iludson's  Bay  Company.  It  is  very 
thinly  peopled  by  nomadic  bands  of  Montagnais,  Nasqua- 
pee  and  Mistassinni  Indians,  and  the  northern  coast  by 
wandering  Esquimaux.  Taken  as  a  whole  it  is  a  region 
altogether  unfit  for  the  abode  of  civilized  man,  and  although 
once  rich  in  fur-bearing  animals,  and  in  cariboo  or  reindeer, 
it  is  now  almost  a  desert. 

In  the  absence  of  any  definite  boundaries,  the  entire 
peninsula  is  divided  into  three  parts,  supposed  to  be  sep- 
arate water-sheds,  to  vdiich  special  names  have  been  given. 
The  area  draining  into  the  Eiver  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
belongs  to  Canada,  whose  eastern  boundary  is  at  Blanc 
Siiblon,  near  the  mouth  of  the  North-West  Eivcr.  The 
country  supposed  to  be  drained  by  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  is  called  Labrador,  and  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland.  The  remaining  part  of 
the  peninsula,  which  is  drained  by  rivers  flowing  into 
Iludson's  Bay  has  received  the  designation  of  the  East 
Main.  The  names  and  position  of  tlie  mouths  only 
of  the  numerous  rivers  wliich  flow  into  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  from  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands  to  the  Straits 
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of  Belle  Isle,  are  correctly  given  in  published  maps  of  the 
country,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
the  cast  side  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula  -s  derived  from 
Capt.  Bayfield's  surveys,  which  are  limited  to  the  coast, 
and  no  map  yet  published  exhibits  a  correct  geographical 
picture  of  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  Moisic  or  Miste-shipu  Kiver,  the  "Great  Eiver"  of 
the  Montagnais  Indians,  enters  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
in  longitude  GQ°  10 ,  and  has  its  sources  in  some  of  the 
lakes  and  swamps  of  the  high  table-lands  of  Eastern  Can- 
ada. For  centuries  it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  li;ics  of 
communication  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  traveled  by 
the  Montagnais  during  the  time  when  they  were  a  numerous 
and  powerful  people,  capable  of  congregating  upwards  of  a 
thousand  warriors  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Esquimaux, 
who  were  accustomed  to  hunt  for  a  few  weeks  during  the 
sunmier  months  a  short  distance  up  the  rivers  east  of  the 
Moisic,  as  they  do  now  on  the  Coppermine,  Anderson's  and 
Mackenzie's  rivers  in  the  country  of  the  Hare  Indians,  and 
the  Loucheux.  The  old  and  well-worn  portage  paths  round 
falls  and  rapids  and  over  precipitous  mountains  on  the  up- 
per Moisic,  testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the  route,  independ- 
ently of  the  traditions  of  the  Indians  who  now  hunt  on  the 
river  and  on  the  table-land  to  which  it  is  the  highway. 

Tlic  Montagnaia  Indians  have  for  centuries  had  a  water 
communication  between  Seven  Islands  on  the  Gulf  and 
Hamilton  Inlet  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  via  the  Moisic,  the 
Ash-wa-nipi  to  a  great  lake  on  the  table-land  in  the  interior 
called  Petsliikupan,  thence  by  the  Hamilton  River  to  the 
Inlet  of  the  same  name.  The  whole  river  may  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Ashwanipi,  which  takes  its  rise  near 
the  head  waters  of  ihc  Moisic,  and  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated by  a  low  and  narrow  water  parting.  The  Ashwanipi 
flows  through  five  degrees  of  longitude,  and  little  more 
than  two  degrees  of  latitude,  traversing  the  elevated  table 
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IciTid  of  the  Peninsula  in  a  direction  roughly  parallel  to  the 
Gulf  coast.  The  table-land  is  2,240  feet  above  the  ocean 
at  the  sources  of  the  east  branch  of  the  Moisic.  It  is  pre- 
eminently sterile,  and  where  the  country  is  not  burned, 
cariboo  moss  covers  the  rocks,  with  stunted  spruce,  birch 
and  aspen  iri.  the  hollows  and  deep  ravines.  The  whole  of 
tl:e  table-land  is  strewed  with  an  infinite  number  of  boul- 
ders, sometimes  three  and  four  deep ;  these  singular  errat- 
ices  are  perched  on  the  summit  of  every  mountain  and  hill, 
often  on  the  edges  of  cliff's,  and  they  vary  in  size  from  one 
foot  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Language  fliils  to  paint 
the  awful  desolation  of  the  table-land  of  the  Labrador 
Peninsula.* 

INDIAN    SALMON-SPEAUING    IN    LABRADOR. 

All  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  lied  River  of  the  North 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Labrador,  draw  a  considerable  share 
of  their  support  from  the  lakes  and  rivers,  by  means  of 
the  fish-spear  or  "  negog  "  of  the  Montagnais  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  But  spearing  any  kind  of  lish  during  the 
daytime  is  a  tame  and  monotonous  occupation  compared 
witli  the  irrepressible  excitement  which  attends  spearing 
salmon  by  torch-liglit,  with  Indians  who  understand  their 
work.  It  unfolds  the  real  character  of  the  Indian  race  in 
its  most  striking  peculiarities ;  it  displays  untutored  man 
in  the  full  strength  of  his  r./tUial  gifts,  expresses  his  capa- 
bilities for  intense  enjoyment,  and  shows  Low  he  may  bo 
roused  to  exert  for  hours  together  the  utmotrt  activity  of 
body  and  the  greatest  presence  of  mind. 

See  how  gently  they  step  into  their  canoe  i©  the  gloom 
of  the  evening  just  passing  into  night.  Th«y  whisper  to 
one  another,  although  there  is  no  fear  of  the  sound  of  their 
voices  disturbing  tl.e  prey  of  which  thev  arc  in  search. 

*  Soo  "Explorations  in  tho  Interior  of  the  Labrador  Peninsula"  by  tlio  au- 
thor of  this  article. 
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"Watch  the  one  in  the  bow  trying  the  flexible  clasping  tines 
of  his  "negog"  or  salmon-spear,  springing  them  backward 
to  see  if  they  have  lost  their  elasticity,  or  if  they  can  be 
trusted  to  hold  a  powerful  fish  in  their  grasp;  how  he 
straightens  the  lonf  and  slender  shaft  and  lays  it  tenderly 
under  the  bars  of  the  canoe  within  reach  of  his  hand.  He 
next  examines  the  rolls  of  bircli-bark  which  he  will  use  for 
torches,  and  fastens  a  cleft  stick  to  the  bow  of  his  canoe, 
in  which  he  will  insert  one  extremity  of  the  flaming  roll. 
Turning  round  to  a^^k  his  companion  if  he  has  "fire,"  he  re- 
ceives a  low  grunt  in  replj^,  which  is  followed  by  a  subdued 
howhl  howhl  nn  1  both  grasping  their  paddles,  away  the 
canoe  ghMc^  lowards  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  to  a  well  known 
shallow,  or  cU'St  t  the  tumbling  waters  of  a  cataract  where 
the  fish  arc  knoivn  to  lie. 

The  torch  i  !!;■,  ;.  id  the  spearman  relinqnishing  hi^  pad- 
dle stands  in  tho  bow  of  the  canoe,  glancing  eagerly  from 
side  to  side.  Suddenly  he  pushes  his  sj^ear  in  a  slanting 
direction,  and  qniclvly  draws  it  back,  lifting  a  salmon  into 
the  canoe;  a  second  push  and  another  victim;  now  he  at- 
taches a  thin  line  of  sinew  to  his  spear  and  twines  it  round 
his  arm.  Like  an  arrow  he  darts  his  spear;  it  is  whirled 
away  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  trembles  in  the  stream ;  he 
gently  but  steadily  draws  it  towards  him  with  the  line  of 
sinew,  and  grasping  it  when  within  reach,  lifts  his  quarry 
into  the  canoe.  Look  over  the  side  of  the  little  craft,  the 
salmon  are  seen  coming  to  th<j  light,  they  gaze  for  a  moment 
and  glide  away  like  spectres  into  the  black  waters ;  some 
of  them  swim  round  the  canoe,  and  come  to  look  again  and 
again,  pausing  but  for  a  moment  to  S"<v'ula',';  upon  its 
brightness,  and  the  next  lie  quivering  at  (Le  bottom  of  the 
canoe. 

Both  Indians  at  the  same  moment  see  a  fish  of  unusual 
size  approach  the  light,  gaze  without  stopping  and  quickly 
move   off,  hover  about  at  some  little  distance,  suspicious 
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and  distrustful,  but  still  attracted  by  the  light.  Gently  and 
noiselessly  the  canoe  is  urged  toward  him  by  the  Indian  in 
the  stern,  no  words  pass  between  him  and  his  companion, 
both  saw  the  fish  at  the  same  moment  and  both  know  that 
they  will  take  him.  But  look  at  the  Indian  with  the  spear, 
look  at  his  face  illumined  by  the  red  flare  of  the  burning 
torch;  his  mouth  is  half  open  with  suspense,  but  he  docs 
not  breathe  through  it,  his  dilated  eyes  are  flashing  intent, 
he  stands  so  motionless,  with  uplifted  spear  ready  to  strike, 
that  he  looks  like  a  statue  of  bronze.  But  there  is  life  in 
that  expanding  and  contracting  nostril,  life  in  the  two  thin 
streams  of  vapor  which  puff  from  his  nostrils  into  the 
keen  night  air;  and  is  there  not  sudden  and  vigorous  life 
in  that  swift  dart  of  the  spear,  those  parting  lips  closing 
together  in  unison  with  the  fling  of  his  arm?  is  there  not 
intelligent  life  in  that  momentary  light  which  flashes  from 
his  eyes,  red  like  the  gleams  which  they  reflect,  and  in  that 
smile,  triumphant  and  assured,  which  he  throws  at  his  com- 
panion, as,  without  uttering  a  word  or  sound,  he  lifts  witti 
both  hands  tlie  heavy  flsli  straight  from  the  water,  holds  it 
struggling  over  the  canoe,  and  shakes  it  from  his  spear  ? 
Is  this  the  languid,  drowsy  savage  which  you  have  often 
seen  slouching  through  the  day,  indolent  and  listless,  a 
sluggard  and  a  drone? 

They  go  to  the  foot  of  the  cataract ;  the  largest  fish  lie 
there  in  little  eddies  close  to  the  rocks,  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  their  leap  up  the  tumbling  waters,  to  shel- 
tered parts  above,  where  they  may  rest  in  their  difficult 
ascent.  Now  is  the  full  measure  of  the  Indian's  skill  re- 
quired ;  the  broken  water  at  the  edge  of  the  main  rapid  at 
the  foot  of  the  cataract  rocks  the  canoe,  and  would  seem 
to  destroy  the  spearer's  aim;  the  water  is  deep,  and  he 
must  throw  his  weapon,  he  cannot  push  it  as  in  the  shallows 
or  a  quiet  stream.  The  Indian  who  is  steering  and  paddling 
must  beware  of  strong  eddies,  of  whirlpools,  of  getting 
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under  the  cataract,  or  of  Hiclling  into  the  rapid  below.  Ho 
must  Lave  liis  eye  on  the  canoe,  the  water,  and  the  salmon, 
and  his  hand  ready  at  any  moment  to  edge  off  from  danger 
and  never  give  way  to  momentary  excitement,  even  when 
the  spear  is  thrown,  and  a  heavy  fish  struck, — the  rocks, 
the  impetuous  torrent,  the  tumbling  waters  at  his  bow,  the 
flickering  light  not  always  to  be  relied  on,  must  be  watched, 
for  a  slight  change  in  au  eddy  may  swamp  the  fragile  craft, 
or  break  it  on  a  rock. 

There  is  indescribable  excitement  in  the  dancing  motion 
at  the  foot  of  a  cataract,  in  a  tiny  birch-bark  canoe,  by  the 
red  light  of  a  torch  during  a  night  without  a  moon.  You 
see  before  you  a  wall  of  water,  red,  green  and  white  tum- 
bling incessantly  at  your  feet,  on  either  hand  you  gaze  on 
a  wall  of  rock,  rising  so  higli  as  to  be  lost  in  the  gloom  and 
apparently  blending  with  the  sky.  You  look  behind  and 
there  is  a  loaming  torrent  rushing  into  the  blackness  of 
night,  sweeping  past  the  eddy  in  which  your  birch  craft  is 
lightly  dancing  to  the  loud  music  of  a  water-fall.  No  sound 
but  its  never-ceasing  din  can  reach  you;  no  near  object 
meets  your  eye  which  does  not  reflect  a  red  glare  and  assume 
an  unaccustomed  character  which  the  warm  and  cheery  color 
imparts.  Suddenly  the  torch  falls  and  is  instantly  extin- 
guished in  the  rushing  Avaters;  absolute  darkness  envclo})C3 
you,  the  white  foani,  the  changing  green  of  the  fulling  wa- 
ter, the  red  reflected  light  of  the  broken  waves,  all  be- 
come uniformly  and  absolutely  black.  Nothing  what- 
ever is  discernible  to  the  eye,  but  perhaps  another  sense 
tells  of  swift  undulating  motion,  a  rolling  ride  over  stormy 
waves,  with  lessening  roar.  Your  eyes  gradually  recover 
their  power  of  vision,  and  you  find  yourself  either  swaying 
up  and  down  in  the  same  eddy  or  far  away  from  the  fall  on 
the  main  channel  of  the  river,  secure  against  whirlpools 
and  rocks,  with  the  Indians  quietly  paddling  the  canoe 
and  about  to  turn  again  to  resume  their  aavage  sport.     The 
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moment  the  light  fell  into  the  water,  an  event  which  often 
occurs  with  bireh-bark  torches,  the  Indian  at  the  stern  de- 
cided whether  to  remain  in  the  eddy,  or  to  enter  the  rapid 
and  descend  it  until  his  power  of  vision  was  restored. 
This  is  a  contingency  for  which  all  salmon-spearers  in  such 
situations  must  be  prepared.  Indecision  might  prove  fatal ; 
for  if  the  eddy  were  safe  in  absolute  darkness  for  a  quarter 
of  a  minute,  it  would  be  wise  to  remain ;  if  there  is  danger 
of  being  sucked  under  the  fall,  it  would  be  well  to  sack 
refuge  from  a  sudden  deluge,  or  from  rocks  and  whirlpools 
in  the  swift  but  tumultuous  rapid.  This  can  only  occur  on 
a  largo  river,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  fall.  Water  in  rapid 
motion  is  a  terrible  power,  and  none  know  how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  humors  beiLcr  than  the  wild  Indian  salmon- 
spcarcr,  who  avoids  its  dangers  with  matchless  skill  and 
self-possession,  and  who  seeks  the  excitement  it  offers  as  if 
it  were  the  mainspring  of  his  life,  or  the  aim  of  his  ex- 
istence. 


LIFE    IN   THE   WILDERNESS. 


From  the  earliest  period  when  the  fur  trade  was  prose- 
cuted with  vigor  in  British  America,  those  wanderers 
through  the  woods,  the  Coureurs  du  JJois,  with  their  descend- 
ants, the  Bois  brides,  or  Half-breeds,  have  always  occupied 
a  prominent  position  on  the  frontiers  of  civilization,  and 
latterly  among  many  of  the  nomadic  Indian  tribes  which 
peopled  and  still  occupy  the  vast  north-west  territory. 
Life  in  the  wilderness  has  not  only  peculiar  charms  to  these 
children  of  the  forest  and  the  prairies,  but  it  annually  wins 
for  months  or  for  years  many  who  have  been  brought  up  and 
educated  in  all  the  refinements  of  civilized  society.  It  is 
difiicult  to  say  wherein  lies  the  greatest  charm  of  the  wil- 
derness of  British  America,  within  the  limits  of  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
Eocks,  mountains,  foaming  torrents,  magnificent  cataracts, 
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and  endless  forests  distinguish  the  St.  Lawrence.  Bound- 
less prairies,  sweet-scented  breezes,  and  gorgeous  sunsets  are 
the  cluviacteristics  of  the  Saskatcluiwan.  In  summer  the 
prairies  arc  perhaps  to  be  prefrred,  in  winter  tlie  woods. 
Tlie  falls  and  rapids  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  east,  or  ultimately  into  Lake  Winnipeg  on  the 
west,  often  present  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  scenery, 
disjjlaying  every  variety  of  tumultuous  cascade,  precipitous 
cliils,  deep  gorges,  treacherous  and  sullen  eddies,  huge 
swelling  waves,  rising  massive  and  green  over  hidden 
rocks,  or  quiet  and  tranquil  rivers  gliding  into  lakes. 
Viewed  under  dift'erent  as})ects  they  convey  all  variet}'-  of 
impressions  to  the  mind,  cold  and  cheerless  in  the  gray  dawn 
of  morning,  pleasing  and  encouraging  as  they  flash  in  the 
brightness  of  noonday,  or  melancholy  and  depressing  as 
they  silently  glitter  in  the  silver  light  of  the  moon.  Few 
enjoyments  can  equal  a  bright  camp-fire  after  a  hard  day's 
work  in  canoes,  and  no  sleep  is  like  the  sh^ep  of  the  toil- 
worn  voyager,  on  the  pine  or  sprueo  branches  he  spreads 
for  his  couch,  beneatii  the  c^ld,  clear  sky  of  autumn  in  the 
gloom  of  Lawrentian  forests. 


A    DAY    IN    THE    WILDEHNESS. 

'^he  dawn  of  morning  when  journeying  through  the 
and  wild  rocky  ridge  which  separates  the  valley  of 

J  St.  Lawrence  from  that  of  the  "Winnipeg,  possesses 
i?cenes  and  associations  which  belong  to  itself.  Ilising  from 
a  bed  on  the  hard  rock,  softened  by  a  few  spruce  boughs 
and  a  north  blanket,  the  paling  stars  and  the  cold,  yellow 
light  in  the  east  first  tell  that  the  night  is  passed.  On  the 
lake  a  river  by  which  the  camp  is  made  a  dense  screen  of 
fog  rests  like  a  pall.  A  sudden  rush  through  the  under- 
brush tells  of  a  poor  mink  or  martin  prowling  close  by, 
probably  attracted  by  the  fragments  of  last  night's  meal. 
From  the  dying  camp-fires  a  thin  column  of  smoke  rises 
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high  above  the  trees  or  spreads  lakewards  to  join  the  damp, 
misty  veil  which  hides  the  waters  from  view.     Around  the 
fif'^s  arc  silent  forms,  stretched  like  shrouded  corpses  at  full 
length  on  the  bare  earth,  or  on  spruce  branches  neatly  laid. 
These  arc  Indians;    they  lie  motionless   on  their  backs 
compk'tnly  enveloped  in  their  blankets.     Beneath  upturned 
canoes,  or  lying  like  the  Indians  with  their  feet  to  the  fire, 
the  hal    breeds,  or  the  French  Canadian  voyageurs,  lay  in 
wild  di -array.     All  is  repose ;  the  silence  is  almost  oppres- 
sive, b  oken  at  intervals  only  by  the  dull  noise  of  a  water- 
fall borne  on  the  gentle  breath  which  springs  up  imperceptibly 
with  the  rising  sun.     As  the  morning  advances  an  Indian 
awakes,  uncovers  his  face,  sits  on  his  haunches,  and  looks 
around  from  beneath  the  folds  of  his  blanket  which  he  has 
drawn   over  his  herd.     After   a  few   minutes  have   thus 
passed,  not  observing  his  companions  show  any  signs  of 
w\aking  or  any  disposition  to  rise,  he  utters  a  low  "waugh;" 
slowly  other  forms  unroll  themselves,  sit  on  their  haunches 
and  look  around  in  silence.     Soon  the  half-breeds  or  voy- 
ageurs  are  aroused,  the  dying  embers  of  the  fiTe  blown  into 
a  flame,  a  few  sticks  of  fresh  wood  added,  pipes  lit,  and  the 
day's  work  begins.      The  canoes  are  soon  launched  and  the 
baggage  stowed  away ;  the  party  embark  and  plunge  into 
the  mist,  while  no  sound  but  the  measured  stroke  of  the 
paddle  meets  the  car.     The  sun  begins  to  glimmer  above 
the  horizon,  the  fog  clears  slowly  away,  a  loon  or  a  flock 
of  ducks  fly  wildl}^  across  the  bow  of  the  canoe,  the  Indians 
shout  at  the  frightened  birds,  or  imitate  their  cry  with  won- 
derful accuracy,  the  guide  calls  a  halt,  pipes  are  replenished, 
and  the  cheerful  sunlight  gilding  the  top  of  distant  trees 
brightens,  warms,  and  enlivens  all  animate  and  inanimate 
things.     The  day  wears  on  and  the  breakfast  hour  arrives, 
a  short  hunt  in  the  woods  for  rabbits,  or  in  a  neighboring 
lake  or  marsh  for  ducks,  rapidly  passes  the  time.     As  soon 
as  the  meal  is  finished,  all  embark  again.     The  voj'-ageurs 
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and  half-breeds  sing  their  merry  French  songs,  or  the  In- 
dians chant  the  war-songs  of  their  forefathers,  keeping  time 
to  the  regular  stroke  of  the  paddles.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  closely  scanned  in  search  of  game,  and  the  fresh 
track  of  a  bear,  a  moose,  a  cariboo,  or  a  deer  awakens  all 
the  hunter's  sympathies,  as  with  suppressed  voices  they  dis- 
cuss the  number  of  hours  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
track  was  made.  Supper  is  the  time  for  enjoyment,  as 
lazily  lolling  round  the  camp-fires  the  men,  pipe  in  mouth, 
listen  to  tales  of  forest  life,  incident  of  the  chase,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  distant  Indian  wars. 


i-^ 


A   WINTER  JOURNEY   ON   THE   PRAIRIES. 

Dogs,  carioles,  sledges  and  snow-shoes,  are  required  for  a 
winter  journey  in  the  prairies  as  well  as  in  the  woods,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  greater  degree  of  cold  in  an  open 
expanse  of  country,  the  difficulty  of  procuring  fire-wood 
and  the  scarcity  of  game,  winter  traveling  in  the  prairies 
is  far  froni  being  so  pleasant  as  in  thick  woods  where  a  good 
track  can  be  made.  Each  dog  requires  daily  about  two 
pounds  of  pemmican  or  three  pounds  of  white-fish,  so  that 
the  provisions  for  a  train  of  carioles  employing  thirty  dogs 
would  involve  the  carriage  of  600  pounds  of  pemmican  or 
900  pounds  of  white-fish  for  a  ten  days'  journey.  A  train 
of  three  dogs  will  draw  300  pounds  forty  miles  a  day  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  in  succession,  if  well  fed,  and  the  road 
is  tolerably  good  over  a  level  country.  A  winter  road,  it 
may  be  here  remarked,  is  nothing  more  than  a  cariole  or 
sledge  track  caused  by  the  passage  of  this  primitive  kind 
of  vehicle  over  the  snow,  and  is  liable  to  be  obliterated  by 
every  fresh  fall.  A  cariole  is  constructed  of  a  very  thin 
board  ten  feet  long  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  broad, 
turned  up  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  half  a  circle,  like  the 
bow  of  an  Ojibway  canoe.  To  this  board  a  high  cradle, 
like  the  body  of  a  small  carriage,  is  attached,  about  eighteen 
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inches  from  the  end  of  the  board  or  floor.  The  framework 
is  covered  with  bu£falo  skin  parchment,  and  painted  or  de- 
corated according  to  taste.  The  inside  is  lined  with  a 
blanket  or  buffalo  robe,  and  when  the  traveler  is  seated  in 
his  cariole,  with  outstretched  legs,  he  is  only  separated  from 
the  snow  by  the  thin  plank  which  forms  the  floor.  A 
sledge  is  nothing  more  than  a  thin  board  ten  or  twelve  feet 
long,  twelve  inches  broad,  and  turned  up  at  one  end.  The 
baggage  is  attached  to  it  by  means  of  buffalo  thongs,  and 
two  or  three  dog^  are  harnessed  to  this  simple  vehicle  with 
the  same  materials.  The  dogs  attached  to  a  cariole  are 
generally  decorated  with  collars,  from  which  bead  work  and 
tassels  are  suspended  together  with  a  string  of  small  bells. 
When  a  train  is  in  motion  the  driver  runs  behind  the  cariole 
or  sledge,  guiding  it  by  means  of  a  loop  fastened  to  each 
corner  of  the  floor;  when  tired  or  anxious  to  ride  he  sits 
on  the  small  box  containing  the  traveler's  baggage,  which 
is  fastened  to  the  projecting  board. 

A  camp  is  always  made  in  "woods,"  if  possible,  for  the 
sake  of  fuel  and  shelter.  The  first  operation  is  to  sweep 
the  snow  from  the  ground,  and  prepare  a  place  for  the  fire 
and  blankets.  This  is  easily  accomplished  with  snow-shoes, 
and  as  soon  as  an  area  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  party 
is  prepared,  a  fire  is  made  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  each 
man  lying  for  the  night  with  his  feet  towards  it.  No  tent 
or  covering  of  any  description  beyond  a  blanket  stretched 
on  poles  is  admissible,  as  it  would  scarcely  be  possible  to 
fold  canvas  in  the  morning,  and  time  does  not  generally 
allow  of  the  erection  of  a  hut,  nor  are  the  materials  always 
at  hand.  When  pine  or  spruce  is  accessible,  a  very  com- 
fortable floor  can  be  made  from  the  boughs,  but  in  the 
prairie  country  or  on  its  borders  these  useful  trees  are  rarely 
to  be  seen. 

The  appearance  of  the  camp  daring  the  night,  when  all 
are  buried  in  profound  slumber,  is  very  wild  and  savage. 
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Throwing  a  few  dry  sticks  into  the  fire  to  light  up  the 
scene,  the  silent,  slumbering  forms  of  the  travelers  are  seen 
stretched  in  two  parallel  rows  with  their  feet  to  the  fire; 
between  the  men,  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  huge  dogs 
have  crept ;  some  are  lying  on  the  legs  of  the  half-breeds 
for  the  sake  of  warmth,  others  have  found  a  snug  berth 
close  to  tlie  fire  but  in  imminent  danger  of  burning  their 
fur,  a  few  lie  coiled  outside  of  the  circle  half-buried  in  the 
snow.  The  cold  is  so  intense  that  their  faces  are  white 
with  frozen  breath,  and  scarcely  distinguiijhable.  The  fire, 
even  when  in  full  glow,  has  not  power  to  melt  the  snow 
more  than  a  few  inches  from  it,  without  it  is  exposed  to 
direct  and  prolonged  radiation.  Now  and  then  a  watchful 
dog  raises  his  head,  probably  disturbed  by  some  slight 
movement  of  the  sleepers ;  he  looks  once  round  and  buries 
his  face  again.  Sometimes  a  dog  will  utter  a  low  warning 
growl,  when  three  or  four  other  dogs,  probably  old  stagers, 
will  rouse  themselves  for  an  instant,  listen  and  growl,  gen- 
erally all  looking  in  one  direction  and  snuffing  the  air.  A 
half-breed  sits  up,  looks  at  the  dogs,  observes  their  mien 
and  actions,  and  after  a  moment's  pause,  uttering  the  word 
"wolves,"  he  quickly  coils  himself  under  his  blanket  again. 
The  most  disagreeable  part  of  the  daily  routine  of  a 
long  winter's  journey  is  the  catching  and  harnessing  of  the 
dogs.  Some  of  these  animals  at  the  beginning  of  winter, 
when  fresli  at  their  work  for  the  season,  are  exceedingly 
restive  under  coercion  of  any  description,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  snap  at  their  masters,  who  invariably  arm  them- 
selves with  very  strong  mittens  of  buffalo  or  deer  hide 
when  harnessing  a  savage  and  powerful  animal.  They  re- 
quire long-continued  and  most  severe  punishment  to  make 
them  obedient  to  the  word  of  command.  An  Esquimaux 
whip  is  the  instrument  which  every  driver  should  be  com- 
pelled to  use,  but  the  half-breeds  trust  to  sticks  and  stones, 
or  any  object  within  reach  on  the  road,  which  is  picked  up 
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as  thej  pass  and  thrown  at  the  dogs.  It  is  painful  to  wit- 
ness the  sudden  start  of  terror  with  which  each  animal, 
looking  over  his  shoulder  as  he  trots  along,  watches  the 
mien  and  motions  of  the  driver  as  he  poises  the  stick, 
which  he  knows  how  to  throw  with  certain  dexterity  at  the 
terrified  animals.  All  the  dogs  give  a  simultaneous  jump 
on  one  side  as  the  missile  flies  past  them,  when  directed  to 
the  leader  of  the  train ;  and  not  unfrequently  would  the 
cariole  be  overturned  if  it  were  not  for  the  strength  and  the 
skill  of  the  driver  in  holding  the  loop  with  which  he  steers 
it.  When  this  occurrence  lakes  place  and  the  dogs  are  at 
full  speed,  the  only  plan  left  for  the  helpless  traveler  is  to 
draw  his  arms  close  to  his  sides,  and  wait  until  the  cariole 
is  righted  by  the  driver;  but  any  attempt  to  right  the  cariole 
by  putting  out*  an  arm  is  a  dangerous  operation,  which 
might  occasion  a  broken  limb.  In  descending  steep  hills, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  walk  or  run,  which  all  would  pre- 
fer for  the  sake  of  exercise,  except  when  the  road  is  very 
good,  and  the  trains  can  proceed  for  many  miles  at  a  gallop 
without  fatigue. 

A  heavy  snow-storm  is  a  serious  matter  in  the  prairie. 
It  is  then  absolutely  necessary  for  all  the  trains  to  keep 
close  together;  the  drifting  snow  soon  obliterates  the  tracks ; 
and,  although  the  dogs  with  their  exquisite  noses  will  fol- 
low the  tracks  of  the  leading  cariole  even  when  completely 
hidden  from  view  by  a  light  fall,  yet  when  drifts  accumu- 
late they  are  at  fault. 

Preparing  to  camp  in  a  snow-storm  is  not  an  agreeable 
operation,  or  suggestive  of  that  comfort  and  safety  which  a 
camp  almost  always  presents.  When  the  fire  is  well  lighted, 
supper  cooked  and  eaten,  and  the  party  "turned  in,"  then 
it  does  not  matter  much  how  heavily  it  snows,  the  trouble 
being  reserved  for  the  following  day.  After  a  heavy  fall 
during  the  night,  men,  dogs,  carioles,  and  sledges  are  all 
covered  with  a  thick  mantle  of  pure  white;  a  sudden  shout 
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from  the  guide  enlivens  many  of  the  apparently  lifeless 
forms,  recognized  only  by  their  ontline ;  but  some  of  the 
sagacious  dogs  take  advantage  of  the  concealment  aflForded 
by  the  snow,  and,  quite  neglectful  of  the  whistles  and 
shouts  of  their  masters,  "lie  close." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  NEW  PAKLIAMENT  BUILDINGS  AT  OTTAWA. 

Canada  has  hitherto  been  signally  unfortunate  in  her 
different  seats  of  government,  in  the  buildings  appropriated 
to  public  departments,  and  in  the  residences  of  her  gov- 
ernors. Quebec,  Montreal,  Kingston,  and  Toronto  have 
each  in  turn  been  the  capital  of  the  province.  Ottawa  has 
not  yet  been  tried ;  but  there  is  good  ground  for  the  expec- 
tation and  hope  that  the  selection  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
will  be  found  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  province, 
whatever  may  be  the  disappointment  felt  by  cities  which 
had  a  history  before  Ottawa  was  in  existence  or  even  the 
great  ri  ver  from  which  it  derives  its  name  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. 

THE    OTTAWA    RIVER   AND    VALLEY. 

Tlic  Ottawa  rises  near  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude 
in  longitude  76°  W.  It  is  about  780  miles  long,  and  300 
miles  from  its  source  it  passes  through  Lake  Temiscaming, 
67  miles  long.  Above  this  lake  the  country  drained  by  the 
Ottawa  is  little  known ;  but  below  it,  for  a  distance  of  430 
miles,  the  river  has  been  surveyed.  Montreal  Eiver,  the 
canoe  route  to  Hudson  Bay,  comes  in  from  the  north-west, 
84  miles  down  Lake  Temiscaming,  and,  six  miles  lower 
down,  the  great  and  almost  unknown  river  Keepawa 
plunges  into  the  lake  in  a  magnificent  cascade  120  feet  in 
height.  From  the  long  sault  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Temiscam- 
ing, 233  miles  above  the  city  of  Ottawa,  the  river  is  not 
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navigable  for  a  distance  of  89  miles,  except  for  canoes.  Be- 
tween the  last-named  point  and  Ottawa,  a  distance  of  197 
miles,  numerous  tributaries  swell  its  waters,  and  one  of 
these,  the  Matawan,  coming  from  the  west,  is  of  especial 
interest  at  the  present  time,  in  consequence  of  its  being  on 
the  line  of  the  proposed  ship-canal  route  between  the  Ottawa 
Eiver  and  Lake  Huron.  Above  the  Upper  Allumette  Lake 
there  is  a  navigable  reach  of  water  43  miles  in  length. 
The  mountains  above  Allumette  Lake  are  upward  of  1,000 
feet  in  height,  and  the  scenery  is  magnificent.  The  moun- 
tains on  the  north  side  of  Colongue  Lake  are  1,500  feet 
high,  and  the  scenery  grand  and  beautiful.  The  Petewawa, 
one  of  the  largest  tributaries,  140  miles  long,  drains  an  area 
of  2,200  square  miles;  the  Black  Eiver  drains  1,120  square 
miles;  and,  39  miles  above  Ottawa  City,  the  Madawaska, 
one  of  its  greatest  feeders,  and  210  miles  long,  drains  4,100 
square  miles.  Six  miles  above  Ottawa  the  rapids  begin 
which  terminate  in  the  celebrated  Chaudi^re  Falls,  whose 
tumultuous  waters  plunge  40  feet  and  partly  disappear  in 
the  "  Lost  Chauditire  "  by  an  underground  passage  whose 
subsequent  outlet  is  unknown.  At  Ottawa  the  great  river 
receives  the  Kideau,  distinguished  on  account  of  its  canal 
which  connects  the  city  of  Ottawa  with  Lake  Ontario  at 
Kingston.  Its  largest  tributary,  the  Gatineau,  with  a  course 
of  420  miles,  comes  in  from  the  north,  and  drains  12,000 
square  miles  of  territory.  Eighteen  miles  below  Ottawa  is 
the  Eivi(^re  du  Li^vre,  draining  an  area  of  4,100  square 
miles;  below  this  river  there  are  numerous  tributaries  vary- 
ing from  90  to  160  miles  in  length.  The  rapids  below 
Ottawa  are  avoided  by  a  succession  of  canals.  One  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  below  the  future  capital  of  the  province  the 
Ottawa's  waters  mingle  with  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
for  many  miles  their  yellow,  turbid  stream  can  be  seen  quietly 
gliding  by  the  side  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
soon  to  become  blended  in  their  onward  course  to  the  sea. 
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Tlio  valley  drained  by  the  Ottawa  is  80,000  square  miles 
in  area,  for  the  most  part  covered  with  valuable  woods,  par- 
ticularly red  and  white  pine;   it  is  abundantly  intersected 
with  large  rivers,  and  contains  a  very  considerable  area  of 
the  best  soil.     The  country  is  generally  beautiful  and  undu- 
lating behind  what  has  been  called  the  red-pine  region,  and 
sustains  a  growth  of  maple,  beech,  birch,  and  elm.     No  re- 
gion of  equal  extent  enjoys  so  much  excellent  water-power 
with  such  ample  supplies  of  timber  and  minerals  to  work 
up,  or  to  apply  to  any  kind  of  manufacture  to  which  water- 
power  is  applicable.    It  is  a  region  rich  in  iron,  lead,  plum- 
bago,  marbles,   ochres,  and  copper.     The  valley  of   the 
beautiful  and  bountiful  river  is  capable  of  maintaining 
without  difficulty  twice  the  entire  present  population  of 
Canada,  or  more  than  6,000,000  souls.     Such  is  the  region 
in  which  the  future  capital  of  this  vast  province  is  situated, 
and  where  its  government  will  be  established.     The  city  of 
Ottawa  was  founded  by  Colonel  By,  in  1827,  at  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  Kideau  Canal.     It  is  situated  a 
little  below  the  beautiful  and  curious  falls  of  the  Chaudi^re, 
and  stands  upon  a  high  and  bold  eminence  surrounding  a 
deep  bay.    Lord  Sydenham  recommended  Bytown  (now 
Ottawa)  as  a  very  favorable  situation  for  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada.     In  1850  the  population  was  6,016; 
but,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  seat  of  the  lumber 
trade,  its  inhabitants  have  always  been  of  a  very  transient 
description,  spending  the  summer  in  the  town  and  in  fall 
hastening  far  away  to  the  great  lumber  districts,  north, 
west,  and  east,  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  glorious  forests 
which  still  cover  the  Upper  Country.     The  present  popula- 
tion of  Ottawa  is  15,000. 


THE    OOVERNMKXT   BUILDINOS. 


These  are  three  in  number, — the  parliament-house  and 
two  departmental  buildings.     They  occupy  an  elevated 
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piece  of  ground,  about  25  acres  in  extent  and  150  feet 
above  the  river,  known  by  the  name  of  '*  Barrack  Ilill." 
The  view  from  this  natural  terrace  is  superb.  The  great 
river,  with  its  moving  rafts,  steamers,  barges,  and  canoes 
rolls  swiftly  on  through  splendid  hill  ranges  towards  the 
south.  In  the  distance  the  succession  of  bridges  which 
span  the  majestic  river  just  above  the  Chaudi^re  Falls, 
attracts  the  eye,  even  though  it  be  tempted  to  rest  upon  the 
wild  beauty  of  the  cascade  sweeping  by  craggy  rocks,  be- 
tween abrupt  islands,  and  plunging  into  the  basin  below, 
where  part  of  its  waters  disappear  in  the  Lost  Chaudi^re. 
Far  beyond  the  beautiful  cascade,  glitters  the  broad  river, 
swiftly  rushing  down  the  rapid  Des  Chenes;  and  in  the  re- 
mote background  rise  towering  hills  and  mountains,  often 
brilliant  with  purple  and  gold  when  the  sun  dips  from  view 
and  gilds  their  lonely  summits  with  his  parting  beams. 

The  buildings  are  constructed  of  a  light-colored  sand- 
stone found  in  the  township  of  Nepean  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ottawa.  This  material  is  geologically  interesting,  as  it 
comes  from  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous  unaltered  rock  in 
the  world, — the  Potsdam  sandstone.  At  Lyn,  where  some 
of  the  stone  is  obtained,  the  massive  sandstone  beds  are  seen 
resting  on  Laurentian  gneiss.  The  walls  are  relieved  with 
cut-stone  dressings  of  Devonian  sandstone  from  Ohio,  and 
by  red  sandstone  relieving  arches  from  Potsdam  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  The  roofs  are  slated  with  purple  and  green, 
and  the  pinnacles  ornamented  with  wrought-iron  cresting. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Italian-Gothic,  and  the 
south  front  of  the  quadrangle  is  formed  by  the  parliament 
building,  600  feet  in  length.  The  two  departmental  struc- 
tures are  375  feet  long.  The  rear  is  open  and  will  be  railed 
off  with  a  suitable  ornamental  screen.  The  committee 
rooms  occupy  the  front  of  the  building.  The  library,  a 
beautiful  detached  circular  building,  with  a  dome  90  feet 
high,  is  in  the  rear  of  the  central  tower,  250  high.     The 
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two  legislative  balls  arc  on  each  side  of  the  library,  but  in 
the  main  building.  The  dimensions  of  these  halls  are  the 
Bame  of  those  of  the  Ifouse  of  Lords, — namely,  80  feet  by 
45 ;  they  are  situated  on  the  ground  floor  and  lighted  from 
above.  The  library  is  constructed  after  the  plan  of  the  new 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  and  will  hold  800,000  vol- 
umes. The  speaker's  rooms,  and  all  other  offices  and  con- 
veniences required,  are  judiciously  arranged  within  easy 
reach  of  the  legislative  halls.  The  speaker's  and  librarian's 
residences  are  detached  buildings  und  do  not  necessarily 
form  part  of  the  main  structure. 

The  two  departmental  buildings  contain  in  the  aggregate 
800  rooms,  and  are  intended  to  accommodate  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government  of  the  province;  and  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  capable  of  extension  at  any  future  time 
without  injuring  the  general  architectural  efifect.  The 
buildings  cover  nearly  four  acres,  and  some  idea  of  their 
magnitude  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  brief  statis- 
tics. The  plastering  when  completed  will  exceed  ten  acres 
in  extent.  The  number  of  windows  and  doors  is  about 
1,200;  the  length  of  the  cornices,.  12  miles;  the  number  of 
bricks  used,  12,000,000;  together  with  many  thousand  yards 
of  masonry,  cut-stone  work,  and  much  carving  and  decora- 
tions of  a  similar  character. 

The  architects  for  the  parliament  buildings  are  Messrs. 
Fuller  and  Jones,  of  Toronto;  Mr.  Thomas  McGreevy,  of 
Quebec,  is  the  contractor.  The  architects  for  the  depart- 
mental buildings  are  Messrs.  Stent  and  Laver;  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Haycock  and  Jones.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  state  the  cost  of  these  buildings  when  finished:  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  up  to  the  present  moment,  upward  of 
a  million  dollars  has  been  expended  on  them,  and  they  are 
still  far  from  being  completed. 
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TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 


The  true  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  any  country  in 
any  "branch  of  its  industry  depends  upon  the  conditions  un 
der  whicli  that  progress  has  been  made:  a  glance,  therefore, 
at  physical,  social,  and  political  elements  becomes  a  neces- 
sary introduction  even  to  the  limited  field  of  its  Travel  and 
Transportation.  The  progress  of  Canada  during  the  cen- 
tury which  has  elapsed  since  it  became  a  British  colony 
practically  commenced  about  eighty  years  ago,  or  after  the 
close  of  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her  revolting 
North- American  colonies.  Out  of  these  eighty  years,  fifty 
at  least,  embrace  the  history  of  two  provinces  of  unequal 
age,  and  two  races,  under  different  laws,  language,  religion, 
and  (to  a  great  degree)  climates.  These  provinces  have 
been  hampered  by  a  vacillating  Imperial  policy,  while 
struggling  for  a  commercial  independence  involving  compe- 
tition along  a  thousand  miles  of  frontier  with  one  of  the 
foremost  nations  of  the  earth ; — with  a  people  tenfold  their 
superiors  in  numbers  and  wealth,  in  quantity  and  variety  of 
productions,  and  in  the  possession  of  their  "  treaty-making 
power"  on  their  own  continent — whereby  they  have  de- 
rived manifest  advantages  in  the  settlement  of  every  bound- 
ary question. 

The  province  of  Canada,  or  of  Quebec,  by  which  names  the 
whole  of  Canada  was  called  after  its  seizure  by  the  English, 
contained  a  French  population  between  60,000  and  70,000  in 
number,  which,  with  two  exceptions  and  the  few  settlements 
along  the  Detroit  Eiver,  was  confined  within  the  bounds  of 
Eastern  or  Lower  Canada.     At  Frontenac  (Kingston,)  and 

at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Eric,  the  old  French  forts  were  garri- 
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soned  within  the  boundaries  of  Upper  Canada;  but  those 
•which  commanded  the  Niagara  and  Detroit  Rivers  were 
upon  the  southern  shore.     As  a  colony  of  France,  Canada 
was  a  semi-military  organization,  without  any  other  exports 
than  peltries.     By  becoming  English,  a  privileged  market 
for  lumber  and  breadstuffs  was  opened  to  her  in  the  British 
West-India  Islands, — particularly  valuable  during  and  after 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  Atlantic  colonies 
were  excluded.     In  1777  a  British  officer  wrote  that  "  there 
are  saw-mills  and  grist-mills  all  over  the  province,  and  the 
Canadians  are  enriching  themselves  by  exporting  lumber 
and  grain  to  the  West  Indies."*    This  referred,  of  course, 
to  Lower  Canada;   for,  though  Montreal  fell,  and  a  daring 
attempt  was  made  at  the  outset  of  the  Revolution  to  seize 
upon  Quebec,  the  posts  upon  the  lakes,  although  then  one 
hundred  years  old,  were  surrounded  by  savages  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  the  insurgents.    Upper  Canada  was  at  that  pe- 
riod in  the  possession  of  the  Northern  Iroquois,  a  confeder- 
ation of  the  most  warlike  of  the  native  tribes ;   and  there 
are  those  yet  living  w^ho  remember  when, — save  the  few 
families  around  the  precincts  of  the  old  French  forts, — not 
a  white  man  could  be  found  over  all  the  vast  area  of 
Canada  West.     Toronto  was  then  an  Indian  village  whose 
warriors  speared  the  salt-water  salmon  in  her  harbor,  or 
chased  the  deer  through  the  county  of  York,  and  their 
squaws  then  paddled  among  the  rice-beds  of  the  smaller 
lakes,  and  threshed  out  the  wild  grain    over  the  gunwales 
of  their  canoes.f    In  the  Western  Peninsula  the  noble  elk 
herded  upon  the  prairies  of  St.  Clair,  or  roamed  over  the 
oak  forests,  untroubled  by  the  sound  of  the  settler's  axe,  and 
swam  the  waters  where  paddle  and  screw  barque  and  brig 
now  plow  their  busy  way.     Myriads  of  wild  pigeons  from 

*  In  1787,  over  200,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  exported  from  Qiiobeo. 
i  In  1795,  400  to  500  pounds  of  wild  rioo  were  sold  by  tho  Indians  in 
Kingston  market. 
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the  South  annually  invaded  the  beech  woods  and  bore  down 
the  branches  by  their  weight;  thousands  of  black  squirrels 
from  the  East  swam  the  broad  Niagara,  and  marched  west- 
ward in  extended  line;  while  flocks  of  gorgeously  clad 
turkeys  and  plump-breasted  quails  stalked  solemnly  along 
the  wild  pathways  of  the  forest,  undisturbed  by  the  hoarse 
roar  of  the  locomotive  or  the  rush  of  the  railway  train.  In 
every  narrow  valley  and  upon  every  living  streamlet,  the 
laborious  beaver  arrested  the  rich  alluvion  and  prepared 
broad  meadows  for  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  red  man's 
successors.  The  hunter  and  the  hunted  have  exterminated 
each  other. 

The  achievement  of  their  independence  by  the  revolted 
colonies  expatriated  all  those  whom  loyalty  to  their  king 
had  placed  upon  the  losing  side ;  and  fortunate  it  was  for 
these  villified  and  plundered  fugitives  that  there  yet  re- 
mained for  them  upon  this  continent  an  asylum  to  which 
they  could  retire  from  the  fierce  persecution  of  the  success- 
ful democrats.  The  impregnable  fortress  of  Quebec  on  the 
east  maintained  communication  with  the  mother  country, 
while  the  forts  of  Oswego  and  Niagara — separated  from  the 
Atlantic  settlements  by  vast  forests — were  cities  of  refuge 
to  which  the  adherents  of  the  king  might  flee  under  the 
guidance  and  protection  of  the  friendly  Mohawk.  This" 
northward  emigration  penetrated  Canada  by  Lake  Cham- 
plain  on  the  east,  by  Oswego  and  Frontenac  (Kingston)  in 
the  center,  and  by  Niagara  on  the  west.  They  came  from 
as  far  south  as  the  Carolinas,  and  their  wagon-boxes,  made 
water-tight,  floated  the  wheels  across  rivers  where  no  ferries 
were  yet  established.  Many  of  those  who  entered  by  the 
istern  route  moved  westward  to  a  milder  climate,  and  to 

in  those  of  their  own  language,  faith,  and  municipal 
customs.  This  sudden  influx  of  a  British  population  into 
the  province  of  Quebec — French  in  all  but  its  allegiance, — 
brought  about  the  division  into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
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in  each  of  which  the  laws  were  to  be  made  bj  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof.  The  separation  took  place  in  1791,  at  which 
time  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  about  20,000 
souls;  that  of  Lower  Canada  a  little  over  100,000.  The 
province  of  Quebec  had  been  governed  by  the  ordinances 
of  a  governor  and  council ;  but,  from  1791,  both  provinces 
were  equally  endowed  with  a  local  legislature,  although  in 
both,  the  governors  selected  and  maintained  their  councils 
without  the  acknowledgment  that  the  confidence  of  the 
house  of  assembly  was  a  constitutional  necessity,  until  their 
reunion  in  1841. 

ROADS. 

The  development  of  the  Transportation  service  in  any 
new  country  is  not  more  dependent  upon  the  advance  in 
civilization  of  its  colonists  than  upon  its  physical  geography 
and  climate.  The  possession  of  capital  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  arts,  are,  for  a  time  at  least,  often  valueless  in  the  face 
of  obstacles  presented  by  rapid  rivers,  mountain  ranges, 
trackless  forests,  or  quantities  of  snow.  Time  is  as  neces- 
sary as  money  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  superior  vessel  or 
vehicle;  and  thus,  to  the  European  in  America, 'the  simple 
expedients  of  the  savage  indigene  are  as  applicable  as  the 
camel  to  the  desert,  the  dog-sledge  for  the  Esquimaux,  or 
the  ironless  carts  of  the  *'  Bois  Brules  "  in  Rupert's  Land. 

Although  the  existence  of  roads  for  the  passage  of 
wheeled  vehicles  dates  from  the  most  remote  history,  it  would 
seem  that  their  early  construction  was  for  warlike  or  for 
state  rather  than  for  commercial  purposes — for  chariots  and 
trophies  and  engines  of  war;  perhaps,  also,  for  the  transport 
of  materials  for  monuments,  temples,  &c.  The  Assyrian 
sculptures  show  that  wagons  and  carts,  drawn  by  mules  and 
oxen,  were  used;  but  their  land  trade,  we  know,  was  prin- 
cipally carried  on  by  caravans  of  loaded  camels,  horses, 
mules,  and  asses.    Wagons  were  used  to  bring  down  the 
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aged  patriarch,  "  tlie  wives,  and  the  little  ones  "  into  the 
land  of  Goshen,  but  their  supplies  were  borne  upon  the 
backs  of  animals.  Egypt  and  Assyria  were  rainless  coun- 
tries, traversed  by  great  rivers,  watered  by  irrigation,  and 
supplied  with  numerous  canals  giving  water  transportation 
for  internal  traffic.  Separated  by  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  Holy  Land,  their  interchange  of  commerce  was  best 
conducted  by  the  "ships  of  the  desert;"  for  movable 
sand  has  ever  been  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  road- 
making. 

The  wonderful  roads  of  the  Romans,  carried  straight 
over  hill  and  dale  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  of  little  service 
for  wheels,  were  more  military  than  commercial.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Eoman  knowledge  of  road-making  was  derived  from 
the  Carthaginians,  ancient  colonists  from  Tyre,  it  is  probable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  which  the  rugged  land- 
scape of  Canaan  opposed  to  commercial  highways,  we  may 
trace  the  origin  of  paved  roads  to  the  land  where  Pharaoh's 
wagons  were  sent  when  Israel  went  down  into  Egypt.  In- 
deed, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
could  be  transported  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  without  a 
graded  road.  Two  thousand  years  have  not  effaced  those 
adamantine  lines  which  the  Romans  engraved  and  inlaid 
upon  the  face  of  three  continents,  for  some  of  them  are  in 
use  to  this  day ;  and,  until  the  discovery  of  America,  it  was 
supposed  that  as  road-makers  they  had  no  superiors.  A 
Roman  road  was  often  three  feet  thick,  consisting  of  three 
courses,  of  about  one  foot  in  thickness  each,  of  coarse  con- 
crete masonry,  gravel,  and  cut-stone  paving: — sometimes 
their  roads  were  wholly  formed  by  a  species  of  "  macadam- 
izing "  with  the  addition  of  a  cement  forming  a  very  hard 
concrete.  Of  such  roads-  there  were  about  fifty  distinct 
ones  with  an  aggregate  length  of  14,000  miles  in  Italy 
alone,  besides  those  in  the  provinces.  ^ 

In  point  of  magnificence,  however,  the  Incas  of  Peru 
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surpassed  even  the  Emperors  of  Borne.  That  narrow 
fringe  of  sea-coast  was  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  two 
great  roads,— one  in  the  interior^  the  other  along  the  Pacifio 
sea-board.  The  first  extended  1,500  to  2,000  miles,  having 
stone  pillars  set  up  at  intervals  of  little  more  than  a  league, 
and  hostelries  or  caravansaries  at  suitable  distances — in 
which  respect  it  was  similar  to  the  Babylonian  royal  road 
from  Sardis  to  Susa,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  which 
it  exceeded  in  length.  This  road,  says  Prescott,  was  car- 
ried over  pathless  sierras  covered  with  snow;  through 
galleries  cut  for  leagues  in  the  living  rock;  upon  suspension 
bridges,  swayed  to  and  fro  over  raging  torrents,  by  cables 
of  native  osier  thick  as  the  body  of  a  man ;  and  was  con- 
ducted across  ravines  of  hideous  depth  filled  up  with  solid 
masonry.  The  coast  road,  about  300  leagues  in  length, 
was  carried  on  an  embankment  twenty-five  yards  wide, 
with  a  parapet  of  clay.  Trees  and  odoriferous  shrubs  were 
planted  along  the  margin,  and  streams  of  water  were  con- 
ducted through  aqueducts  along  its  side,  to  slake  the  trav- 
eler's thirst.  Both  roads  were  paved  with  heavy  flags  of 
freestone,  some  ten  feet  square,  and  in  some  places  with 
pebbles  imbedded  in  a  bituminous  cement  which  made  a 
road-bed  hard  and  smooth.  It  was  an  evidence  of  their 
advanced  civilization  that  persons  were  stationed  at  the 
Incas'  "  swing  "  bridges  to  collect  toll  from  all  passers-by, 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  the  only  perishable  portions  of 
the  work. 

ROADS — LOWER   CANADA. 

The  roads  of  the  province  of  Quebec  and  of  Lower 
Canada,  until  1832,  were  placed  under  an  officer  appointed 
by  the  crown  called  a  grand  voyer,  a  sort  of  surveyor- 
general,  who  had  deputies  (sonsvoyers)  and  surveyors  under 
him.*    The  roads  were  divided  into  three  classes. 

♦  Tliia  office  was  filled  as  early  as  1689  by  the  Sieur  De  Beccanoourt,  as 
successor  to  his  father  who  was  probably  the  first  grand  voyer  of  New  France. 
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1.  Chemins  royaux — Post  roads  or  "front"  roads,  the 
soil  of  which  belonged  to  the  crown ;  these  generally  trav- 
ersed the  "  front "  of  the  seigneuries. 

2.  Chemins  de  ceinture  et  de  traverse — or  back  roads,  the 
soil  of  which  belonged  to  the  seigneurs;  these  ran  in  the 
rear  and  parallel  with  the  royal  roads. 

8.  Chemins  de  sortie  et  de  communications — called,  also, 
"  routes  "  and  by-roads.  These  were  cross-roads,  connect- 
ing those  in  front  and  rear.  Also,  banal  roads,  which  were 
those  leading  to  the  seigneury  mill. 

All  proprietors  and  holders  {seigneurs  and  censitaires) 
were  obliged  to  open,  make,  maintain,  and  repair,  as  well 
in  winter  as  in  summer,  their  "front"  roads,  across  the 
land  held  by  them.  All  bridges  under  four  (or  six)  feet 
span  were  to  be  made  by  the  occupant;  but  larger  ones  by 
the  joint  labor  of  the  parties  interested, — the  timber  being 
demanded  from  the  nearest  property.  By  joint  labor,  also, 
the  cross  or  by-roads  and  mill-roads  were  made.  In  the  case 
of  the  front  roads,  ownership  or  occupancy  was  considered 
a  sufficient  reason  for  making  the  unlucky  holder  construct 
and  maintain  the  road;  but  in  the  case  of  side  roads  and 
others  made  by  joint  labor,  this  proprietorship  exempted 
him  from  all  other  contribution,  because  he  furnished  the 
right  of  way.  The  grand  voyer  made  semi-annual  inspec- 
tions, and  by  proces  verlal,  if  confirmed  by  the  quarter 
sessions,  determined  the  dimensions,  ditches,  &c.,  and  the 
^^ repartition^^  or  apportionment  of  labor  on  bridges  and 
routes.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  magnificent  personage, 
with  the  powers  almost  of  a  provost-marshal,  who  literally 
drove  the  habitants  to  the  improvement  of  their  ways. 

"Winter  roads  in  the  climate  of  Lower  Canada  require 
special  provisions,  some  of  which  are  demanded  by  the  ab- 
surd tenacity  with  which  the  habitant  clings  to  a  vicious 
system.  Instead  of  profiting  by  the  example  of  the  town- 
ship people  beside  him,  he  attaches  the  shafts  of  his  cariole, 
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herline,  or  traineau,  the  running  gear  of  which  is  a  low 
sledge,  by  a  chain  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  draught 
slackens  the  shafts  fall  on  the  snow.     The  runner  likewise 
docs  not  follow  the  horses'  feet,  so  that  the  road  is  not 
beaten  for  two  horses  abreast, — and  thus  must  forever 
remain  an  inferior  or  '*  one-horse "  affair.     The  action  of 
the  loose  shaft  is  similar  to  a  horse-rake,  and  the  snow  is 
rolled  into  "  winrows,"  giving  the  road  a  corrugated  pro- 
file, forming  what  are  called  ca?iots  by  the  French,  and 
"cowholes"  by  the  English;  the  crater  between  the  oppo- 
site peaks  being  large  enough  to  contain  one  of  those 
animals.     As  a  penance  for  thus  destroying  the  road,  the 
law  required  the  habitant  to  carry  shovel,  pick,  and  hoe, 
and  to  level  the  track  behind  him.     It  is  also  obligatory  to 
have  the  track  over  ice  or  open  country  marked  out  by 
evergreen  bushes  called  balises,  so  that  the  traveler  may  not 
lose  his  way.     Besides  the  ordinary  provisions  for  "  break- 
ing" the  winter  roads,  it  is  required  that  on  the  1st  of 
December  all  fences  along  and  abutting  the  roadside  within 
twenty-five  feet,  be  taken  down  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  kept  down  until  the  1st  of  April,  the  posts 
only  left  standing;   and,  when  required,  balises  are  to  be 
planted  every  thirty-six  feet. 

The  road  question  appears  to  have  early  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  statute 
labor  system  of  the  English  colonies  by  Governor-General 
Murray  in  1766.  His  ordinance  authorized  the  surveyor 
of  highways  to  summon  the  parishoners  with  their  carts, 
horses,  &c.,  to  work  collectively  on  the  roads,  which  were 
then  specified  to  be  at  least  fourteen  feet  wide.  In  1777 
Guy  Carleton  passed  an  ordinance  establishing  the  French 
system  of  individual  responsibility  on  the  part  of  each 
owner  and  occupier  to  keep  in  repair  the  king's  road,  then 
specified  at  thirty  feet  wide.    By-roads  twenty  feet  wide 
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were  to  be  made  by  joint  labor,  and  banal  or  mill  roads 
"  according  to  ancient  usage."  In  that  early  day,  hogs, 
less  favored  than  they  since  have  been,  were  not  allowed  to 
run  in  any  highway.  In  the  ordinance  of  1777  the  value 
of  our  white  cedar  was  recognized  by  enacting  that  all 
bridge  sleepers  should  be  made  of  it ;  and  grand  voyers  and 
sousvoyers  were  appointed  for  each  district,  the  latter  to  be 
the  captains  and  senior  officers  of  militia.  In  these  partic- 
ulars the  old  French  system  was  followed.  In  1788,  Lord 
Dorchester  made  a  bold  attempt  to  abolish  cahois  by  an  or- 
dinance "to  alter  the  method  of  drawing  sleighs,"  &c.; 
but  this  led  to  rioting,  and  the  habitants,  by  stopping  the 
supplies  from  country  to  town,  forced  the  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious ordinance  the  following  year.  No  further  attempt 
was  made  to  interfere  with  the  cahots,  and  ■  the  habitants 
were  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  an  institution,  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  articles  of  capitulation,  until  1840, 
when  Lord  Sydenham  took  advantage  of  the  suspension  of 
the  constitution  of  Lower  Canada,  caused  by  the  rebellion 
of  1837,  to  pass  two  sleigh  ordinances;  but  immediately 
after  the  union,  the  right  of  self-government  was  asserted, 
and  one  was  repealed ;  but  the  other  was  confined  to  the 
district  of  Montreal,  where  the  turnpike  trust  commission- 
ers have  hitherto  successfully  resisted  the  traineau. 

In  1832,  the  despotic  powers  of  the  grand  voyer  were 
transferred  to  road  commissioners;  and  in  1841  the 
roads  came  under  the  control  of  the  municipalities,  by  whom 
the  labor  has  been  more  equalized,  and  who  have  the  power 
of  apportioning  it  upon  all  roads.  In  the  absence  of  any 
by-law  of  the  municipality  or  unrepealed  proces  verbal, 
"  front "  roads  are  still  to  be  made  and  maintained  by  the 
occupant;  but  a  special  superintendent,  appointed  by  the 
Council,  mny,  by  proper  proces  verbal,  relieve  any  owner  or 
occupant  from  any  excessive  portion  of  work  required 
under  that  provision.    All  the  main  roads,  made  by  the 
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government  and  transferred  to  the  municipalities,  are  to  be 
maintained  by  the  latter.  Front  roads  must  (since  1855) 
be  at  least  tbirty-six  feet  French  (nearly  thirty  eight  and  a 
half  feet  English),  and  routes  twenty-six  feet  French  (about 
twenty-seven  feet  nine  inches  English,)  between  the  fences. 
This  is  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  width  estab- 
lished before  the  conquest. 

The  old  French  laws  governing  the  roads  were  practica- 
ble in  the  level  seigneuries,  with  their  peculiar  subdivisions 
caused  by  the  laws  of  descent,  as  well  as  from  their  quon- 
dam semi-military  organization.     The  holdings  are  narrow 
strips  of  one  or  two  hundred  yards,  or  less,  fronting  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  extending  back  a  mile  or  more.     The 
front  road  is  near  the  river,  and  on  it  are  the  houses,  giving 
the  river  bank  the   appearance  of   a  continuous  street. 
These  laws  w^ere,   however,   wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
townships  with  their  hills,  and  lakes,  and  heavy  timber, 
where  the  "  front "  road  would  run  a  mile  or  more  along 
one  property,  and  where  the  cost  of  making  the  road  would 
be  fiir  greater  than  the  value  of  the  land;    where,  also, 
there  were  crown  reserves  and  long  distances  without  an  oc- 
cupant.   The  seigneuries  having  their  roads  formed,  for 
perhaps  a  century,  and  conducting  their  light  traffic  on  the 
snow  in  winter  and  on  the  river  in  summer,  were  not 
urgent  for  road  grants ;   and  the  townships  thus  had  no  op- 
portwmity  for  "  log-rolling,"  and  were  too  weak  politically 
to  extort  relief.    It  was  therefore  not  until  1815-17  that 
any  eflbrt  was  made  to  apply  a  portion  of  their  abundant 
revenue  to  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  lower  province. 
The  sum  of  £03,600  (or  $25-1,400)  was  voted  in  these  two 
years,  whicli  was  expended  chiefly  in  the  seigneuries.     In 
1829,  however,  the  legislature  seems  to  have  commenced  in 
earnest,  about  £120,000  (or  $180,000)  having  been  voted 
in  that  and  the  two  succeeding  years;   and  then  the  town- 
ships, after  forty  years  of  suffering,  obtained  some  assistance 
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In  the  first  parliament  of  Upper  Canada,  held  at  Newark 
in  1793,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  roads  were  placed 
under  overseers  to  be  appointed  by  the  rate-paying  inhab- 
itant householders  at  their  annual  town  meetings.  Every 
person  was  required  to  bring  tools  and  work  three  to  twelve 
days;  and  owners  of  carts  and  teams  at  least  six  days.  At 
first  rich  and  poor  were  treated  alike  (for  all  were  alike 
poor,)  and  the  number  of  days'  work  exacted  from  each, 
which  was  in  the  discretion  of  the  overseer  and  depended 
on  his  energy  and  the  wants  of  the  road,  was  fixed  at  ten ; 
but  when  large  blocks  of  land,  granted  to  favorites  or  held 
by  speculators,  stood  in  the  way  of  improvement,  dissatis- 
faction was  created  at  the  unequal  road  law  which  exacted 
no  more  from  the  great  land-owner  than  from  the  tenant  or 
laborer,  and  it  was  altered;  the  number  of  days'  labor 
being  determined  according  to  the  assessment  roll. 

The  power  of  altering  or  opening  new  roads  was  vested 
in  the  quarter  sessions  by  whom  a  surveyor  was  appointed 
to  report  upon  any  application  for  such  alteration  or  new 
road  if  signed  by  twelve  freeholders. 

In  its  infancy  this  province  had  neither  revenue  nor 
taxes,  the  civil  list  being  at  first  wholly  and  afterwards  par- 
tially sustained  by  the  military  chest  of  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment. In  1795,  the  revenue  was  £900  sterling,  and  the 
only  tax  id.  per  gallon  on  wine;  and  it  was  not  till  ISO^i 
that  there  appeared  any  surplus  for  roads.  In  that  year  an 
appropriation  of  £1,000  (or  $4,000)  was  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  proved  premature  and  was  repealed  in  1806, 
when  £1,600  (or  $6,400)  was  granted;  and  this  road  grant, 
increased  to  £2,000  (or  $8,000)  and  £3,000  (or  $12,000,) 
was  annually  maintained  till  1812,  when  it  rose  to  £6,000 
(or  $24,000.)  Interrupted  two  years  by  the  war,  it  in- 
creased in  1815  to  £20,000  (or  $80,000,)  and  in  1816  to 
£21,000  (or  $84,000,)  aftei   which  little  was  done  until 
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1880,  when,  between  that  date  and  1883,  £128,000  (or 
$512,000)  were  granted.  Between  1886  and  1840  over 
£100,000  (or  $400,000)  more  was  granted,  the  whole  of 
which  was  not  expended  until  after  the  union. 

The  roads  of  Upper  Canada,  by  the  municipal  act,  are 
wholly  under  local  control;  and  the  assessment  act  provides 
that  every  male  between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  is  liable  to 
statute  labor  to  the  extent  of  two  days  as  a  minimum.    If 
assessed  at  a  total  valuation  of  £50  (or  $200,)  two  days  are 
required,  and  more  in  proportion  up  to  £1,000  (or  $4,000,) 
which  gives  twelve  days;  and  one  day  for  every  £200  (or 
$800)  over  that  sum,  subject  to  a  pro  rata  reduction  by  the 
council.     Where  there  is  no  by-law,  2s.  6c/.  (or  50  cents) 
per  day  is  the  rate  of  commutation.    When  there  is  no 
property  delinquents  may  be  imprisoned  six  days  if  they  do 
not  work  their  two  days  or  pay  their  two  dollars.     The 
roads  must  not  be  less  than  thirty  feet  or  more  than  ninety 
feet  wide;  and  local  rates  may  bo  levied  for  local  roads,  on 
a  petition  of  two-thirds  of  the  resident  rate-payers  repre- 
senting one-half  the  assessed  value.    Councils  can  not  close 
a  road  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person,  nor  encroach  on 
gardens,  orchards,  pleasure-grounds,  or  buildings;  but  they 
may  order  the  removal  of  trees,  not  being  ornamental  or 
plantations,  within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  highway,  and 
must  compensate  for  all  real  damage. 


PROGRESS   OF   TRAVEL. 


In  the  province  of  Quebec,  the  European  system  of 
traveling  by  post  was  in  force  and  regulated  by  law.  The 
distance  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  commonly  called 
sixty  leagues  was  divided  into  twenty-four  stages.  The 
niaitres  de  poste  were  obliged  to  keep  four  caleches  and  four 
carioles,  and  to  be  ready  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  notice  to 
forward  the  traveler,  who  was  usually  received  with  much 
ceremony,  on  alighting  after  each  stage,  by  the  lady  of  the 
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house*  They  had  the  exclusive  right  of  piissciij'or  trans- 
port by  land,  the  charge  being  fixed  ut  twenty  (>  twenty-livo 
cents  per  league, — twelve  to  fifteen  dollars  for  the  journey 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  which  oceu^  ic^d  threo  dayj*. 
The  caleche  is  a  gig  upon  grasshopper  springs  willi  u  scut  for 
two  [)assenger8;  the  driver  occupies  the  site  of  the  dash-' 
board,  with  his  feet  on  the  shafts  and  in  close  proximity  to 
the  horse  with  which  ho  maintains  a  confidential  conversa- 
tion throughout  the  journey,  alternately  complimenting 
and  upbraiiling  him,  and  not  failing  to  impress  him  with  the 
many  virtues  of  his  master. 

A  public  mail-stage  was  established  between  St.  J(jhn's 
and  Quebec  before  the  expiration  of  the  last  century ;  but 
although  facilities  existed  for  land  travel  before  the  era  of 
steamboats,  the  water  route,  where  it  was  down  stream  or  slack 
water,  was  generally  preferred.  Water  carriage  along  the 
whole  frontier  from  Quebec  to  Lake  Iluron,  and  abundance 
of  snow  (east  of  Kingston)  while  the  navigation  was  closed, 
checked  the  early  establishment  of  a  good  road  throughout. 
Before  the  war  of  1812,  the  land  route  from  Montreal  west- 
ward was  broken,  not  only  by  the  necessary  ferries  across  the 
Ottawa  at  Isle  Perrot,  but  by  the  long  ferry  in  Lake  St.  Fran- 
cis, where  a  horse-boat  traversed  the  slack  water,  because  of 
the  wet  land  route  along  the  front  of  Glcngary.  In  1796,  with 
the  exception  of  about  fifty  miles,  a  road  had  been  opened 
from  Montreal  to  Kingston,  and  the  journey  could  be  made 
by  land  from  Montreal  to  Lake  St.  Francis,  and  from  Corn- 
wall to  Prescott,  along  which  latter  route  the  United  Empire 
loyalists,  who  came  in  in  178-1,  had  established  themselves. 
The  intermediate  portions,  having  slack  water  or  nearly 
so  opposite  theiri,  were  not  completed  until  the  necessity  for 
them  was  demonstrated  by  the  war  of  1812-15. 

*  Tlio  maiires  de  paste  were  first  recognized  by  law  iu  1 780,  and  some  half  a 
dozen  ordinances  nnd  acts  were  paused  in  thoir  favor  or  to  control  them  be- 
tween that  date  and  1811),  when  their  privileges  ceased. 
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During  the  infancy  of  Upper  Ccanada  the  road  extension 
from  Prescoti  to  Burlington, — with  the  exception  of  those 
portions  where  the  loyalists  were  settled,  which  extended  as 
high  as  the  Bay  of  Quinte, — was  retarded  by  the  slack- water 
navigation  between  these  points;  but  to  avoid  the  detour  by 
Queenston,  Fort  Erie,  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  a  road  was  opened 
as  early  as  179-i  from  Ancaster  (the  point  to  which  the  loy- 
alists had  extended  their  settlements  from  Niagara,  and 
made  their  road  by  private  subscription)  to  the  Mohawk 
village  on  the  Grand  Eiver,  to  which  place  Brant  had 
removed  his  Six  Nations.  From  Brantford  it  was  carried 
through  to  a  point  (London)  on  the  river  La  Trenche  (now 
called  the  Thames,)  from  whence  a  boat  navigation  existed 
to  Lake  St.  Clair.  Thus,  from  the  French  seigneuries  on 
her  eastern  boundary  to  the  American  border  on  the  west, 
Upper  Canada  sought  first  to  connect  the  natural  navigation 
by  what  may  be  called  portage  roads  of  greater  or  less 
length;  and  so  to  diminish  the  time,  cost,  and  fatigue  of 
land  transport. 

Governor  Simcoe,  who  seems  to  have  been  fully  impj  essed 
with  the  importance  of  his  mission  as  the  founder  of  a  na- 
tion, also  opened  out,  in  1794,  by  the  labor  of  the  Queen's 
Eangers,  the  poitage  of  thirty-three  miles  from  Toronto  to 
Lake  Simcoe,  called  Yonge  Street,  which  shortened  and 
cheapened  the  route  to  Mackinaw,  then  the  great  aepot  of 
the  fur-trade.  On  the  opening  of  this  route  the  North- 
West  Fur  Company,  which  was  established  by  Frobisher 
and  McTavish,  of  Montreal,  in  1782,  and  which  in  1796 
employed  2,000  men,  instead  of  sending  their  supplies  up 
the  Ottawa  by  canoes,  sent  hatteaux  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  were  carted  across  the  portages  at  the  Carrying  Place 
and  Yonge  Street,  and  delivered  their  cargoes  in  Mackinaw 
at  a  saving  of  £10  (or  $40)  to  £15  (or  $60)  per  ton.  Even 
the  Spanish  settlements  down  the  Mississippi  were  supplied 
by  British  goods  thus  taken  to  the  great  peltry  fair  at  Mack- 
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inaw.  Dundas  Street,  as  the  main  post-road  traversing  the 
province  was  called,  was  also  established  by  Governor  Sim- 
coe,  lots  being  granted  along  it  on  condition  of  building 
and  improving  in  one  year;  and  so  provision  was  made  for 
a  continuous  land  communication  throughout  the  province : 
but  it  was  not  until  after  the  war  of  1812  that  any  portion 
of  it  was  so  far  improved  and  bridged  as  to  become  a  stage 
route. 

The  first  stage  in  Upper  Canada  was  established  by  Mr. 
Macklem,  of  Chippewa,  in  1798,  between  Queenstown  and 
Fort  Erie,  running  every  other  day  at  the  moderate  fare  of 
one  dollar;  distance  about  twenty-five  miles.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1816,  the  first  stage  between  Montreal  and 
Kingston  was  established  by  Barnabas  Dickinson.  Covered 
sleighs  left  Samuel  Hedge's,  in  St.  Paul  Street,  Montreal, 
and  Kobert  Walker's  Hotel,  Kingston,  every  Monday  and 
Thursday,  and  arrived  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  In 
January,  1817,  Samuel  Purdy  established  the  first  stage  be- 
tween Kingston  and  York.  It  left  Daniel  Brown's  inn, 
Kingston,  every  Monday  morning,  and  York  every  Thurs- 
day morning,  stopping  at  Spaulding's  inn,  Grafton,  as  a 
half-way  house.  The  fare  was  eighteen  dollars  with  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  baggage  allowed.  The  next  winter  Purdy 
reduced  the  fare  to  ten  dollars,  three  dollars  to  Belleville, 
and  six  dollars  to  Spaulding's  inn.  On  the  opening  of  nav- 
igation the  stages  between  Prescott  and  York  were  discon- 
tinued, as  a  steamboat  was  then  on  this  route.  The  mail, 
which  as  late  as  1807  was  so  light  as  to  be  carried  by  pedes- 
trian white  men  between  Montreal  and  Toronto,  and  by  an 
Indian  between  Toronto  and  Niagara,  all  of  whom  carried 
axes  to  aid  them,  in  crossing  streams,  went  by  the  king's 
vessels  in  summer,  and  after  1817  by  the  steamers,  which 
also  took  the  local  traffic  between  the  frontier  towns;  so  that 
there  was  no  travel  to  maintain  a  summer  stage  except  on 
the  portages  below  Prescott.     The  first  steamers  were  placed 
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on  Lake  St.  Francis  and  Lake  St.  Louis,  in  1826,  when  four- 
horse  covered  coaches  were  put  on  the  road  between  Mon- 
treal and  Lachine,  and  stages  were  run  from  the  Cascades  to 
Coteau  Landing,  and  from  Cornwall  to  Prescott,  no  steam- 
boat having  yet  ventured  below  the  latter  point.  In  1832, 
a  stern-wheel  steamer,  the  Iroquois,  was  built  to  overcome 
the  rapids  between  the  Longue  Sault  and  Prescott.  At 
first  she  required  the  aid  of  horses  and  oxen  at  Eapide 
Platte;  but  further  experience  in  pilots  and  an  improvement 
in  the  boilers  enabled  her  to  ascend  by  steam  power  alone ; 
and  thereafter  the  stages  retired  to  the  twelve  miles  of  por- 
tage passing  the  Longue  Sault  between  Dickinson's  Landing 
and  Cornwall. 

Between  Kingston  and  Cobourg,  and  other  points  where 
the  steamers  did  not  call,  at  first  a  horse,  and  then  the  one- 
horse  wagon  delivered  the  local  mail ;  and,  as  local  travel 
increased,  two  and  four  horses  were  put  on,  the  vehicles 
generally  being  open  stage- wagons,  the  covered  coaches  be- 
ing kept  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larger  towns  where  the  roads 
were  better  and  where  it  was  worth  an  effort  to  "  take  in  " 
the  unwary.  As  late  as  1834,  passengers  in  stages  from  the 
west  could  avoid  "  sea  "  sickness  on  Lake  Ontario  by  con- 
necting with  steamers  at  the  "  Carrying  Place,"  at  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Quinte,  from  whence  there  is  river  navigation  to 
Montreal. 

In  1826,  the  first  stage  was  established  between  Niagara 
and  York, — time,  seventeen  hours;  fare,  five  dollarSi  In 
1827,  the  exclusive  right  to  run  a  stage  for  twenty-one 
years  from  Ancaster,  through  Brantford,  Burford,  "  the 
Long  Woods,"  and  Delaware,  to  Detroit  Eiver,  was  ob- 
tained, after  two  years'  effort,  by  a  public-spirited  physician 
of  St.  Catherine's,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  other  parties 
to  provide  this  much-needed  accommodation.  Under  this 
stimulus,  a  line  of  four-horse  coaches  was  started  in  1828, 
which  not  paying  it  was  reduced  to  an  uncovered  wagon, 
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and  after  a  time  even  that  was  abandoned.  It  was  some 
years  after  this  before  a  stage  was  established  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  Detroit  Eiver,  and  not  until  1842  that  a  daily 
line  was  established  throughout  the  province,  which  was 
done  in  consequence  of  Deputy  Postmaster-General  Stay- 
ner's  requirements  with  regard  to  the  mails. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Deputy  Postmaster-General  of  North 
America  in  1706,  stated  before  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  only  post- road  then  in  Canada  was  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Quebec.  In  1791  the  post-road  ex- 
tended eastward  to  New  Brunswick,  and  westward  as  far  as 
Kingston.  As  late  as  1807,  the  mail  to  Amherstburgh  was 
only  quarterly,  a  Canadian  once  in  three  months  appearing 
with  a  mail-bag  on  his  shoulder. 

Our  progress,  as  gathered  from  the  number  of  miles  of 
established  post-roads,  is  as  follows : — 


Dates. 

1766,. 
1791,. 
1817,. 
1824,. 
1828,. 
18.31,. 
1832,. 
1836,. 
1837,. 
1840,. 
1851,. 
1852,. 
1854, 


If  umber  Miles  of  Miles  of 

of  Established  Annual 

Post-Offices.  Post-Koads.  Mail  Travel. 

3 170 

10 600 

25 1,200 

69 1,992 369,616 

101 2,368 455,i936 


151 2,896 713,076 

227 3,460 787,472 

289 4,377 1,005,524 

375 5,370 1,176,708 

405 5,736 1,473,264 

601 7,595 2,487,000 

840 8,618 2,930,000 

1.166 10.027 4,000,000 

1857; 1,506 13,253 5,383,000 

1860, 1,698 14,202 5,712,000 

In  1852,  the  number  of  letters  per  annum  was  3,700,000; 
the  revenue,  $230,629;  expenditure,  $276,191.  In  1860, 
the  number  of  letters  per  annum  was  9,000,000;  the  reve- 
nue, $658,451;  expenditure,  $534,681.  This  expenditure 
is  exclusive  of  railway  and  steamship  subsidies.     The  former 

costs  $110,000  and  tlie  latter  $416,000  per  annum. 
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PROGRESS  OF  ROADS. 


The  land  communications  of  the  copper-colored  nomads, 
eastward  of  the  prairies,  were  natural  routes  subordinate  to 
their  water  ones,  being  mere  portages  from  one  stream  or 
lake  to  another;  and  in  this  respect  thej  differed  essentially 
from  those  of  a  fixed  population.  But,  as  with  the  savage, 
the  track  of  the  wild  animals, — the  deer,  moose,  elk,  or 
cariboo, — indicated  the  hardest  ground  or  lowest  pass  for 
the  war-path,  so  with  the  colonist  the  same  guides — or  the 
instincts  of  domestic  animals  turned  loose  in  the  forest, — 
often  marked  out  the  "  bridle- road,"  the  pioneer  route  of  land 
transport  from  point  to  point.  In  later  times,  since  the  sur- 
veyor has  preceded  the  settler,  the  roads  have  been  either 
arbitrarily  determined  for  a  country  presenting  no  special 
obstacles,  or  carefully  explored  as  a  basis  of  settlement. 
But  as,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  the  squatter 
preceded  the  surveyor,  the  original  roads  have  been  estab- 
lished either  by  the  accidental  conditions  noted  above,  or 
by  the  more  extensive  and  careful  explorations  of  the  lum- 
berman, who  has  been  the  pioneer  of  the  agriculturist  over 
the  greater  portion  of  cultivated  America. 

The  progressive  stages  of  improvement,  from  the  track 
of  the  wild  animal  to  the  metalled  road,  are, — 

1.  The  Bridle  Koad; 

2.  The  Winter  Road; 

3.  The  Corduroy  Eoad; 

4.  The  Common  or  Graded  Eoad; 

5.  The  Turnpike;  Macadam,  Gravel,  and  Plank  Roads. 

BRIDLE    AND    WINTER   ROADS. 

Before  the  era  of  wheeled  vehicles,  communication  be- 
tween back  settlements,  save  in  winter,  is  restricted  to 
**  bridle  roads,"  by  which  men  and  women  on  horseback 
may  assemble  for  worship,  visit  their  neighbors,  and  attend 
upon  all  those  occasions  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  so 
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much  noticed  in  the  forest  and  so  little  in  town.  On  pack- 
horses,  also,  grain  is  taken  to  and  from  the  mill,  and  other 
movables  transported.  These  roads  are  formed  simply  by 
clearing  away  the  branches  and  logs,  so  that  a  man  on 
horseback  may  ride,  and  are  most  frequently  old  lumber- 
men's roads,  which  have  become  impassable  from  fallen 
timber,  and  the  growth  of  underbrush.  In  winter,  how- 
ever, the  snow  and  ice,  the  great  democratic  elements  in  the 
physical  constitution  of  Canada,  make  all  roads  alike,  and 
the  humblest  settler  in  the  most  remote  back-township  has  not 
only  an  excellent  road,  but  can  make  himself  a  vehicle  capable 
of  transporting  the  largest  loads;  and,  sheltered  by  the  forest, 
the  once  broken  track  is  protected  from  those  drifts  which 
are  the  only  drawbacks  to  the  snow-roads  in  the  clearings. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  the 
frost  and  snow  to  the  people  of  Canada,  or  to  place  any 
money  value  upon  them.  That  which  most  Europeans 
have  deplored  as  the  only  drawback  to  this  country  is 
in  truth  the  source  of  its  rapid  prosperity.  The  operations 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  do  not  necessarily  require 
perennial  communication  with  a  market.  As  there  is  but 
one  crop  of  grain  and  lumber  in  the  year,  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  once  in  the  year  an  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  transport  it,  and  this  Canada  possesses  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  other  **  more  favored  clime."  In  the 
dead  of  winter,  when  all  agricultural  out-door  operations 
have  ceased,  the  "farmer,  after  having  threshed  his  grain, 
can  sally  forth  to  any  market  he  may  select,  even  if  distant 
one  hundred  miles  or  more,  and  combine  other  business  or 
pleasure  in  the  town  with  that  of  the  sale  of  his  products. 
He  can  go  any  where  while  the  snow  lasts,  for  all  roads  are 
alike;  and  he  can  take  as  large  a  load  as  can  be  transported 
by  the  same  power  on  the  best  wheel  roads  in  Europe. 
For  domestic  purposes  the  ice  and  snow  are  equally  valuble 
to  him;  for,  while  unable  to  cultivate  the  fields,  he  can  make 
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the  forest  resound  with  his  axe,  and  every  swamp  is  accessible 
to  his  horses  and  his  sledges;  thus  securing  his  annual  sup- 
ply of  fuel  without  the  necessity  of  money  or  barter.  If 
he  has  a  family  of  grown-up  sons,  he  may  cut  the  timber 
and  fuel  and  transport  it  to  the  market,  because  there  is  not 
a  week  in  the  whole  winter  in  which  out-door  work  is  un- 
pleasant; and  there  is,  therefore,  less  loss  of  time  than  in 
milder  and  more  rainy  climates.  The  presence  of  the  ice 
and  snow  at  the  season  when  horses  and  cattle  and  their 
owners  can  not  be  employed  in  field  operations,  and  its  cer- 
tain continuance  over  the  greater  part  of  the  country  for 
several  months,  define  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business 
without  inconvenience  and  to  the  best  advantage.  "What- 
ever is  intended  for  export  is,  where  good  summer  roads  are 
wanting,  hauled  down  to  the  shipping  ports  while  the  snow 
lasts;  and  if  a  house  is  to  be  built,  the  stone  is  quarried 
and  hauled  when  little  else  can  be  done,  and  all  preparations 
are  made  before  the  season  for  building  commences.  The 
statistics  of  shipments  show  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
crop  is  sent  forward  in  the  year  in  which  it  is  grown ;  and 
although  in  many  instances  the  produce  can  not  be  brought 
out  until  the  snow  falls,  it  is  evident  that  from  choice  the 
greater  part  will  be  held  back  until  that  season.  The 
autumnal  plowing  and  sowing  after  harvest,  ditching,  fenc- 
ing, and  other  duties,  often  make  it  inconvenient  to  com- 
mence threshing  before  the  w^inter:  moreover,  there  is  also 
the  hope  that  better  prices,  when  western  exports  are 
suspended,  and  cheaper  transportation  on  the  snow,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  any  loss  of  interest. 

The  frost  which  bridges  every  river  and  makes  a  hard 
and  level  causeway  of  every  swamp,  with  the  snow,  which 
fills  every  rut  and  cavity  and  buries  boulders,  logs,  and 
stumps,  enable  the  lumberman  to  send  supplies  for  a  whole 
year  to  his  shanties ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  pioneer  settler 
takes  advantage  of  this  season,  to  prepare  for  his  summer's 
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work  of  establishing  a  home  in  the  heart  of  thv3  forest.  It 
is  only  by  contrasting  this  state  of  things  witl'.  India,  the 
Turkish  Empire,  or  other  snowless  and  roadless  countries 
of  the  world,  that  we  can  determine  what  it  is  worth  to 
have,  as  Canada  has  for  months  in  every  year,  the  best  pos- 
sible road,  not  only  on  all  main  lines,  but  to  every  man's 
door  and  to  every  corner  of  his  property. 

The  winter  road  is  too  narrow  for  wheeled  vehicles;  in 
summer  it  is  but  a  bridle  road  on  the  hard  ground,  and  im- 
passable through  the  swamps. 

CORDUROY  ROADS. 

In  forming  a  road  for  wheeled  vehicles  or  in  converting  a 
winter  road  into  a  summer  one,  there  are  necessarily  as 
many  degrees  of  excellence  (or  rather  badness)  as  are 
afforded  by  the  character  of  the  route, — the  number,  wealth, 
and  intelligence  of  the  settlers.  But,  whatever  the  means 
at  their  disposal,  there  seems  to  be  a  universal  resort  to  the 
axe  and  log-chain,  where  the  pick  and  shovel  should  be  used. 
This  wide-spread  error  is  the  result  of  habit:  axes  are  in 
the  hands  of  all,  and  familiar  to  all ;  the  pick  and  shovel 
are  regarded  as  only  fit  for  "  canallers "  and  railway 
"  navvies."  Not  only  in  the  case  of  swamps  (in  many  of 
which  the  corduroy  system  is  indispensable),  but  wherever 
water  at  stated  seasons  collects  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  soften 
the  soil  and  cause  the  wheels  to  sink,  whole  hecatombs  of 
trees  arc  sacrificed  to  form  a  corrugated  causeway  of  their 
round  trunks,  laid  side  by  side,  over  which  wagons  can  be 
slowly  dragged  or  bumped,  any  attempt  at  speed  being 
checked  by  immediate  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution 
in  the  vehicle.  When  the  country  becomes  cleared  most 
of  these  vegetable  causeways  remain  high  and  dry  through- 
out the  year,  from  the  mere  admission  of  sun  and  wind; 
but  though  no  longer  of  any  service,  the  logs  are  too  often 
permitted  to  remain,  because,  half-buried  as  they  are,  the 
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laborious  and  plebeian  occupation  of  digging  is  required  to 
extract  them.  It  must,  however,  in  justice,  bo  admitted 
that  in  many  casea  where  simple  ditching  would  bo  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  corduroy,  the  latter  can  be  done  while 
the  former  can  not,  for  want  of  tools  or  of  time,  at  the  pro- 
per season  of  the  year.  Where  the  foundation  is  a  morass 
t)ic  corduroy  is  a  ready  and  efficient  mode  of  constructing 
a  road;  and,  though  most  disagreeable  to  the  traveler,  und 
perhaps  destructive  to  his  vehicle,  it  is  often  impossible  for 
the  scattered  settlers  to  do  more.  The  captious  visitor  from 
older  districts  may  grumble  at  the  roads  over  which  he  is 
obliged  to  travel,  but  a  liberal  mind  will  acknowledge  the 
formidable  obstacles  which  the  early  settler  must  contend 
with,  and  not  expect  that,  in  addition  to  the  war  waged  on 
the  wilderness  to  obtain  bread  for  his  family,  he  can  devote 
much  of  his  labor  to  the  common  benefit.  If,  therefore, 
perhaps  after  years  without  any  summer  road  at  all,  he  can 
procure  a  passable  one  only,  it  is  natural  he  should  wait  for 
assistance  before  attempting  more.  The  great  objection  to 
the  indiscriminate  resort  to  corduroy  is  that  many  roads  are 
kept  in  the  worst  state  many  years  longer  than  they  would 
be  had  they  been  left  without  this  questionable  improve- 
ment. As  the  settlement  increases  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
and  the  evils  of  corduroy  are  appreciated,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  cover  the  logs  with  earth,  by  ditching  from  the 
sides  when  practicable,  or  by  the  more  expensive  process  of 
hauling  the  material  from  the  extreme  ends.  But  where 
there  is  not  a  morass  beneath  the  logs,  the  frost  penetrates 
and  throws  them  up  through  their  scanty  covering,  and 
there  can  be  no  rest  for  these  ghosts  of  the  murdered  trees 
until  they  are  wholly  removed  or  buried  the  "  full  fathom  " 
deep. 

THE  COMMON  OR  GRADED  BOAD. 

This  is  that  stage  which  has  emerged  from  the  bridle, 
winter,  or  corduroy  to  the  condition  of  a  highway  marked 
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out  by  fences  in  the  clearings  or  by  wide  openings  through 
the  woodland, — formed,  drained,  and  bridged,  with  logs  ex- 
tracted or  effectually  buried,  and  hills  graded  down  within 
reasonable  limits;  but  without  any  other  road-bed  than  that 
afforded  by  the  underlying  or  adjacent  soil.  These  roads 
are  excellent  in  midsummer  and  midwinter,  and  (except 
when  broken  up  by  frost  in  spring  and  autumn)  are  seldom 
surpassed,  even  by  the  turnpike,  except  for  the  heaviest 
traflic.  The  common  road  as  it  becomes  consolidated  is 
better  for  the  horse  and  more  agreeable  to  the  traveler  than 
any  other,  and,  except  where  in  loose  sand,  affords  facilities 
for  travel  and  transport  during  the  summer  months  only 
inferior  to  those  of  the  winter  ones.  Their  chief  defect  is 
in  their  Roman  straightness,  following  the  concessions  or 
side-lines  of  the  original  survey  arbitrarily,  and  encounter- 
ing obstacles  which  might  easily  be  avoided.  Land-owners 
attach  importance  to  straight  and  rectangular  boundaries  as 
more  easily  ascertained  and  maintained,  and  therefore  op- 
pose propositions  to  have  their  fields  encroached  upon  to 
improve  the  road.  Although  the  bail  of  the  pot  is  no  longer 
when  on  the  fire  than  when  off — when  upright  than  when 
horizontal, — it  does  not  seem  to  be  conceded  that  it  may 
often  be  as  short  to  go  around  the  hill,  upon  the  level,  as  to 
climb  over  it.  The  value  of  level  roads  is  demonstrated  in 
the  highest  degree  by  the  locomotive,  which,  upon  an  ascent 
of  only  one  in  one  hundred,  can  not  draw  more  than  one 
fourth  the  load  which  can  be  taken  on  the  level.  The  act 
of  parliament  oxvlj  requires  hills  to  be  reduced  to  one  in 
twenty  on  toll  roads  and  railway  crossings,  and  we  often  see 
them  one  in  ten  or  less  on  other  roads.  If  the  principles 
of  transportation  were  more  thoroughly  appreciated,  all  our 
main  routes  would  be  improved  by  abandoning  locations 
which  can  never  give  a  good  road,  and  by  avoiding,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  hills,  particularly  those  which  are  to  be 
ascended  in  the  direction  of  the  heaviest  traffic,  thus  making 
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the  road  towards  tlio  market  as  far  as  possible,  down  liill. 
The  reflection  that  millions  in  number  and  in  value  must, 
until  the  end  of  time,  travel  over  the  roads,  pcrha])8  as  we  lay 
them  out,  should  secure  the  utmost  carefulness  and  consci- 
entiousness in  the  location  of  all  our  highways,  railways  in- 
cluded, so  as  to  avoid  the  unnecessary  loss  of  time  and 
waste  of  horse-power  and  steam-power  now  going  on  daily 
over  all  this  continent. 


TURNPIKE    ROADS. 

Gravel  lioads.—rTho  existence  of  large  deposits  of  gravel 
at  many  points,  and  the  fact  that  the  natural  roads  upon  a 
gravel  formation  were  the  best,  led  to  its  being  used  exten- 
sively for  metalling  graded  roads.  For  light  traflic  it  makes 
a  smooth  and  hard  road;  but  it  is  not,  as  usually  applied, 
capable  of  resisting  the  heaviest  traflic.  If  suflicicntly  clean, 
and  laid  on  to  a  proper  depth,  it  will  form  a  road  fit  for  any 
purpose;  but  so  formed,  it,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  be 
more  ex})ensivc  than  broken  stone. 

Plank  Roads. — These  were  introduced  after  the  union, 
and  were  extensively  used  at  first ;  but  as  a  class  they  may 
be  said  to  have  proved  failures,  except  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient.   In  many  districts  where  there  is  neither  stone  nor 
gravel,  and  where  plank  abounds,  they  have  been  the  only 
means  of  accommodating  a  heavy  traflic,  and  are  particu- 
larly valuable  where  the  natural  road-bed  is  sand.     Sand, 
except  when  frozen  or  covered  with  snow,  is  almost  as 
great  an  obstacle  to  traflic  as  swamps;  and  plank,  although 
a  perishable,  is  an  expeditious  and  generally  economical 
mode  of  overcoming  it.     In  many  cases  it  will  pay  to  lay 
down  plank  in  order  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  putting  metal 
on  the  same  road;  and,  as  the  plank  will  last  several  years, 
the  tolls  collected  in  that  time  may  reimburse  the  cost. 
Where  lumber  is  cheap  and  where  stone  can  not  be  obtained 
near  the  road,  it  will  be  policy  to  make  the  first  covering 
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of  tho  graded  turnpike  with  i)laiikfi.  Many  plans  have 
been  devised  for  laying  tlie  plank.s,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
notice  these,  as  tlieir  duration  does  not  depend  on  this.  If 
there  is  little  trafhc  they  warp  and  rot  witliout  reference  to 
their  form;  and  if  there  is  much  traflic  tho  horses'  feet 
wear  them  down :  and  when  thus  weakened  they  are  broken 
through  and  soon  become  a  nuisance.  When  stone  or 
gravel  is  within  reach,  plank  should  never  be  laid  tho 
second  time,  unless  the  tolls  replace  them  as  fast  as  worn 
out,  and  unless  there  be  a  lack  of  means  to  make  the  moro 
durable  road. 

Macadam  Roads. — This  system,  after  about  forty  years' 
experience  in  Europe  and  America,  has  proved  its  superiority 
over  any  other;  but  its  value  in  this  country  has  been  \Qvy 
much  impaired  by  inattention  to  details  in  construction  and 
repairs,  and  by  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  heavy  traffic  rap- 
idly to  consolidate  the  new  road.  The  metal,  often  of  im- 
proper size  and  inferior  quality,  unless  "blinded"  with 
sand  (and  thereby  deteriorated)  or  covered  with  snow,  is 
avoided  except  for  a  short  time  in  spring  and  autumn;  and 
thus  two  or  more  seasons  are  passed  before  it  becomes 
"  bound."  The  repairs  are  then  postponed  until  the  road  is 
worn  out,  when  it  is  again  renewed  en  masse;  and  thus 
years  are  consumed  in  the  infancy  and  old  age  of  this  sys- 
tem, with  scarcely  an  intermediate  period  of  efficiency. 
The  only  properly  constructed  and  managed  macadamized 
roads  in  the  province,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  the  turnpike  trusts  outside  of  Montreal  and  Quebec. 
These  roads  are  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  and  as  the 
tolls  are  freely  expended  on  them,  they  are  never  allowed 
to  wear  out,  but  by  constant  repairs  with  clean  metal  are 
kept  in  good  order.  In  Upper  Canada,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  roads  are  generally  in  the  hands  of  lessees  or  stock 
companies  whose  practice  it  is  to  lay  out  nothing  upon  them 
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which  can  be  avoided.    There  is  no  stronger  instance  of 
the  patience  and  law-abiding  disposition  )f  the  people  than 
in  their  toleration  of  so  great  an  imposition  as  most  of  the 
toll-roads  of  Upper  Canada.   It  matters  not  whether  a  com- 
pany has  purchased  the  right  of  way,  cleared  the  forest, 
fenced;   "  graveled,"  and  bridged  a  road,  or  whether  it  has 
thrown  down  stones  or  plank  upon  an  old  highway  made 
ready  for  them  at  the  cost  of  the  public, — the  traveler  (who 
has  perhaps  exerted  all  his  skill  in  driving  between  the 
loose  stones  and   broken   planks  and  the  ditches,  or  in 
"  straddling  "  the  ruts)  is  arrested  every  four  or  five  miles 
by  a  toll-gate.    In  winter  toll  is  exacted  even  if  sleighs 
are  used,  which  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  that 
some  revenue  must  be  had;  but  in  summer  there  is  not  this 
relief,  although  il  would  be  safe  to  say  that,  for  the  greater 
part  of  that  season  at  least,  the  roads  would  be  much  more 
efficient  in  their  natural  state  than  they  are  as  "  improved." 
Such  roads  have  no  resemblance  to  the  turnpike  trusts  of 
Lower  Canada,  except  at  the  toll-gates ;  and  the  continuance 
of  so  great  a  nuisance  as  barriers  on  even  the  best  of  roads 
must  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  a  preference    n  the  part  of 
the  most  intelligent  population  of  Upper  Canada  for  direct 
taxation.     It  may  be  argued  that  those  who  wear  out  the 
road  should  pay  for  keeping  it  in  order;   but  this  might  be 
met  by  an  annual  assessment  on  hoofs  and  wheels  without 
the  intervention  of  toll-gates.     If  the  cities  and  market- 
towns  assumed  the  tolled  roads,  they  have  it  in  their  power, 
by  fees,   market-rates,  &c.,  to  levy  the  amount  required; 
and  there  would  thus  be  bodies  interested  by  their  mutual 
competition  in   keeping   the   roads  permanently  in  good 
order.     This,  however,  is  one  of  those  reforms  which  we 
can  not  hope  to  attain  until  we  are  far  enough  advanced 
to  think  of  fencing  our  animals  in  instead  of  fencing  them 
out. 
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The  provision  for  roads  in  many  of  tlie  townships  of 
Upper  Canada  is  excessive.  The  usual  dimensions  of  the 
lots  arc  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  and  a  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter in  length,  containing  two  hundred  acres;  and  in  some 
townships,  in  order  to  give  every  lot  frontage  on  a  highway, 
road  allowances  sixty -six  feet  wide,  running  from  front  to 
rear,  have  been  reserved  every  half-mile.  The  concessions 
(which  are  reserves  of  a  similar  width)  divide  each  tier  of 
lots  so  that  they  occur  at  intervals  of  every  mile  and  a 
quarter;  thus  the  lots  may  be  halved,  and  each  hundred 
acres,  front  and  rear,  will  have  a  road  allowance  ujDon  two 
sides  of  the  property.  In  townships  of  unbroken,  and  dry 
land  the  roads  become  established  upon  those  allowances; 
but  in  many  cases,  intervening  obstacles  force  the  road 
through  private  property,  where  it  remains  on  sufferance 
until  (from  the  permanent  character  of  the  obstacle)  it  is 
duly  established  by  authority,  when  it  is  enlarged  to 
the  regulated  width  and  the  "  statute  labor  "  expended  on 
it. 

Before  the  union  of  the  provinces,  and  the  establishment 
of  municipal  institutions  in  1841,  considerable  amounts 
\yr^vQ  annually  granted  by  the  Legislature  for  roads  and 
bridges.  These  were  in  fact  almost  the  only  public  works 
prior  to  the  era  of  canals  and  railways  and  public  debt,  and 
absorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  net  revenues.  This  system 
still  obtains  in  the  lower  colonies,  and  their  main  roads  are 
unsurpassed,  as  a  class,  by  those  of  any  other  government 
on  this  continent.  Aid  from  the  public  chest  was  generally 
restricted  to  trunk  lines  and  bridges  beyond  the  means  of 
local  taxation  or  "statute  labor;"  but,  by  judicious  "log- 
rolling," as  the  barter  of  vote  for  vote  between  members  is 
called,  this  aid  became  so  widely  distributed  and  the  num- 
ber of  claimants  so  increased  as  to  force  the  leaving  of 
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road-making  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  localities,  except 
in  the  case  of  new  roads  for  settlement,  or  where  large 
areas  of  public  land  remained  unsold.  The  dissatisfaction 
created  by  the  apportionment  of  the  road  moneys  was  one 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  municipal  institutions  which 
have  since  relieved  parliament  of  applications  on  account 
of  what  may  be  called  local  roads.  "While  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  was  high  time  the  old,  rich,  and  populous 
districts  should  no  longer  abuse  their  greater  political 
strength  to  secure  for  their  own  doors  the  lion's  share  of  the 
road  moneys,  it  is  equally  clear  that,  in  being  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  a  load  has  been  imposed  upon  many  of 
the  back  counties  which  they  are  unable  to  bear.  It  may 
cost  one  county,  by  reason  of  numerous  large  rivers,  deep 
ravines,  swamps,  he,  ten  times  as  much  to  make  its  roads 
as  it  costs  another  more  favorably  situated;  and  the  more 
broken  the  country  the  less  good  land  and  the  fewer  the  in- 
habitants, so  that  the  tenfold  expenditure  falls  upon  a  pop- 
ulation only  one-tenth  of  that  in  the  older  front  counties. 
Again,  the  back  counties  contribute  so  much  to  the  wealth 
of  the  front  ones,  that  the  latter  may  with  justice  be  asked 
to  share  a  burden  from  which,  by  the  natural  formation 
of  the  district,  the  labors  of  their  fathers,  or  from  past 
government  aid,  they  are  comparatively  exempt.  Honest- 
ly administered,  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  low- 
er colonies,  and  which  once  existed  here,  is  at  least  the 
most  eiiuitiible ;  and  it  can  only  be  decried  by  the  con- 
fession that  there  is  not  public  virtue  enough  to  sustain 
it. 

The  proceeds  from  sales  of  the  crown  lands  and  the  rev- 
enues derived  from  the  valuable  timber  thereon,  do  not  ac- 
crue to  the  municipalities  in  which  these  may  be  situated, 
and  as  there  seems  to  be  a  natural  claim  upon  this  fund  for 
roads  in  the  same  district,  the  provincial  treasury  v/hich  re- 
ceives may  with  reasonableness  be  asked  to  give.     This 
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principle  lias  been  recognized  by  tlie  government  of  the 
United  States,  which,  in  organizing  new  states,  made  pro- 
vision for  roads  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  sold 
in  each  state ;  and  is  acknowledged  by  us  as  respects  what 
are  called  Colonization  Roads. 


STATEMENT 


Showing  the  amount  expended  by  tlie  Legislature  of  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada, respectively,  from  1791  to  1861,  for  Roads  and  Bridges;  also,  the 
amount  expended  since  the  Union  by  Municipalities  and  Road  Companies, 
in  the  construction  of  Turnpike  Roads : 


EXFBNDBD  BY  UPPER  CANADA  : 


General  ^rnnts  for  roads 
and  bridges., 


Special     Appropriations 
fur  roads 


Special     appropriations 
for  bridges,  (50)  . . , 


Grants  fur  colonization 
ruads, 


Roads  built  b^  munici 
palities  nnd  joint  stock 
companies 


ConimoD 
Roads. 
MUti. 


.714 


.038 


Macadam 
Roads. 
mitt. 


Plank 
Rnadi. 
Mila. 


.137 


•1,302 


.135 


Cost 
Berore  Union. 


.283 


9763,200.00 
...753,4C6.65 
....13,456.00 


.1941.... 


Total,  Upper  Canada, |    1,529,122.65 


Cost 
Since  Union 


$1,392,707.00 
. . .  .91,537.75 
..528,739.21 


4,366,522.00 


6,379,505.96 


Total  Cost. 


.$763,200.00 
2,146,173.65 

..  101,993.75 
.  528,739.31 

4,366,522.00 


7.908,028.61 


General  gnnt  for  roads 
and  bridges, 


Special     appropriations 
fur  roads, 

Special     appropriations 
for  bridges,  (32).. 


Grants  fur  colonization 
roads, 


Turnpike  trusts 

Roads  built  by  munici- 
palities and  joint  stock 
companies,  (,no  return; 


EXPBNDBD  BY  LOWBR  CANADA; 

782,240,00 
.37 


.893 


.32 


,  1,537 


.934 


8 


.19i 


Total,  Lower  Canada, 

Grand  Total,  Upper  and  Lowsr  Canada,.. 


230,380.00 
.21,500.00 


1,034120.00 


2,563,342.05 


780,711.19 

218,909.00 

446,786.32 
425,265.72 

20,000.00 


1,891,673.23 


8,271,178.19 


. .  782,240.00 

1,011,091.19 

. .  240,409.00 

..  446,786.32 
. .  425,265.72 

..    20,000.00 


2,925,793.23 


10,834,430.84 


'  Graveled  roads  onl;,  on  nearly  all  ol  which  tolls  are  collected. 


If     • 
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The  Plank,  Gravel,  and  Macadam  roads  of  Lower  Can- 
ada were  nearly  all  constructed  by  Parliamentary  grants. 

This  road  expenditure  of  $10,834,420.84  excludes  those 
made  by  statute  labor  or  commutation  money ;  and  all  mu- 
nicipal outlay  on  common  roads. 

The  colonization  road  expenditure  in  Upper  Canada  in- 
cludes that  from  the  Improvement  Fund, — applicable  to 
new  townships. 


TABLE 


Of  Plank,  Gravel,  and  Macadam  Roads  constructed  by  municipalities  and 
Joint  Stock  Companies  in  Upper  Canada,  since  the  Union. 


Counties. 

riank 
Road. 

^0.  mia. 

Grivel 

Road. 
No.  Mila. 

Macadam 

Read. 
No.  laUel. 

TotM 
No.MiIei. 

Total  Coit. 

Brant,  (no  return,) 

37 

!!!!!!".6 

37 

6 

42 

.,  $37,000  00 

Cnrleion,  (no  return.) 

Elpin,   

!!!!!!42 

...  13,000.00 
...  84,000,00 

166 

166 

177 

. .  318,000.00 
. .  200,000.00 

Grev 

177 

none. 
60 

Haltnn, 

60 

..  100,000  00 

If n8tini?9    (no  return.) 

9 

94 

103 

..  li)l,. 100.00 

. .  402,400.00 

60  (NKI  00 

Huron  and  ]3ruce ■ 

177 

177 

Kent       

14 

19 

3 

33 

Lambton » 

18 

21 

. . .  42,000.00 

148A 

. .  2-.!7  848  (K) 

20 

.W 

153 

88 

. .  127  ."MM)  00 

11 

142 

. .  600,000.00 
..  14fl,(MI0CO 

Norfnlk,  (Tlank  and  Gravel,) 

229 

. .  492,000  00 

Ontario,   , . , . 

8 

8 

. . .  12,000.00 

Oxford, 

....11 

112 

101 

13i 

....1304 
101 

.,  25.'),.'>(M).00 

Perth 

. .  209,4.57.00 

6 

6 

. . .  12,000.00 

none. 
200 

Prince  E<Iward 

200 

Statute  Inhiir 

Biincoe,  (no  return.) 

6 

5 

11 

...  22  (HH)  00 

Stormont,  Dundas,  and  Glengarv, 

24 

4 

28 

1 

. . .  60,000.00 
....  2,000  00 

Waterloo, , 

1 

Welland 

28 

28 

...   .824 

..  114,877.00 

Wellinffton ,,. 

821 

. .  K.2,640.90 
..  194.000.00 

h 

.::::i2i 

40 

714 

HI 

York  and  Peel,  ^no  return  ) 

Ill 

. .  222,000.00 

Totals, 

194 

1,309 

2,834 

2.277 

4,366,522.00 

Not*.— Colt  is  estimated  where  not  given,  and  known  roadi  are  inserted  in  cas«i  where  no 
return  was  made. 
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The  physical  geography  of  Canada,  presents  a  marked 
contrast  with  respect  to  rivers  and  water  communica- 
tions, to  that  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  Mississippi 
and  its  numerous  tributaries  are  navigable,  at  some  seasons 
of  the  year,  from  their  mouths  almost  to  their  sources ;  but 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  branches  are  beset,  a  little  beyond 
tide- water,  with  rocky  barriers  to  navigation  which  are  re- 
peated at  varying  distances — generally  with  lakes  or  long 
deep  reaches  intervening.  The  proportion  of  water  navi- 
gable in  both  directions  to  that  of  rapids,  chutes^  and  cata- 
racts is,  however,  so  great,  that  for  purposes  of  transporta- 
tion the  St.  Lawrence  presented  to  the  early  explorer  less 
obstacles  than  the  Mississippi, — the  upper  waters  of  which 
were  first  reached  through  the  great  lakes,  by  Jolliette  and 
Marquette  in  1673,  and  by  Hennepin  in  1680.  Between 
Quebec  and  Chicago — a  fresh-water  navigation  of  1,450 
miles,— ^the  total  length  of  canal  is  only  sixty-eight  and  a 
half  miles:  and  in  the  proposed  improvement  of  the  Ottawa 
navigation,  out  of  a  total  of  four  hundred  miles  between 
Montreal  and  Lake  Huron  the  length  of  canal  is  only 
thirty  miles,  about  one-third  of  which  is  upon  the  Island  of 
Montreal  itself.  On  this  latter  route, — ^by  which  the  Algon- 
quins  avoided  the  Iroquois,  and  which  afterward  became 
the  highway  of  the  voyageurs  of  the  fur  companies, — a  few 
miles  of  portages  constituted  all  the  land  carriage  required 
between  Montreal  and  the  centre  of  the  continent.  In  the 
later  operations  of  the  lumberman  the  long  reaches  of 
level  road  upon  the  ice  of  the  Ottawa,  and  of  its  lakes  and 
tributaries,  have  carried  the  supplies  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  forest. 

Tills  terracelike  profile  of  the  northern  rivers  is  not  with- 
out its  ameliorating  influence  upon  the  temperature  during 
the  two  or  three  short  periods  of  intense  cold  which  occur 
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in  a  Canadian  winter.  "While  a  thick  covering  of  snow  re- 
tains heat  in  the  earth  for  the  protection  of  vegetation,  and 
when  the  fish  retire  to  the  shelter  of  the  deep  water  in 
the  ice-covered  lakes,  the  open  area  at  the  rapids  affords  the 
principal  outlet  for  radiation, — which  increases  with  the  in- 
tensity of  the  frost — and  at  these  points  an  almost  constant 
congelation  in  the  form  of  "  anchor  ice  "  upon  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  sets  free  an  additional  supply  of  latent  heat. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  Canadian  navigation  is  its 
great  directness.  From  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Erie,  the  St.  Lawrence  affords  a  navigation  almost 
upon  an  air-line;  and  from  Montreal  to  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  Lake  Superior,  the  Ottawa  gives  a  route  nearly 
direct.  The  Mississippi  and  many  of  its  tributaries,  on  the 
other  hand,  double  the  air-line  distance  between  their  cities, 
and  oppose  an  almost  uniform  current  to  ascending  craft. 
While  hatleaux  could  be  dragged  up  the  rapids  and  sail  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  ten  or  twelve  days  from  Montreal  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  there  transfer  their  cargoes  to  schooners, 
it  required  four  months  to  pole  a  keel-boat  up  the  Mississippi 
from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
successful  invention  of  the  steamboat  that  the  western 
rivers  could  be  commercially  navigated,  and  thus  have 
their  fertile  valleys  opened  to  the  immigrant. 

The  river  St.  Lawrence — that  great  aorta  of  the  province 
of  Canada,  which  drains  an  area  of  half  a  million  of  square 
miles,  and  opens  a  highway  for  ocean  borne  vessels  from 
the  Atlantic  fully  two  thousand  miles  into  the  interior,  or 
more  than  half-way  across  the  continent, — has  ever  been  a 
base-line  of  operations  in  those  struggles,  both  military  and 
commercial,  which  have  taken  place  between  the  rival  races 
and  rival  offshoots  from  the  same  race  in  the  New  World. 
Its  two  most  important  branches,  the  Ottawa  and  the 
Eichelieu,  were,  on  account  of  their  great  directness  towards 
the  West  and  South,  their  slack-water,  and  the  greater  de- 
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pression  in  their  valleys,  favorite  tborouglifares  of  the 
Algonquin  and  the  Iroquois,  and  these  characteristics  are 
none  the  less  important  to  the  commercial  requirements  of 
our  own  time.  The  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains, 
sweeping  the  curve  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  cleft  to  the  ocean 
level  at  the  Hudson  Eiver,  and  only  there.  Almost  in 
a  direct  line  north  of  this  river,  and  apparently  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  fissure  in  the  chain,  Lake  Champlain  dis- 
charges in  an  opposite  direction,  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
by  means  of  the  river  Eichelieu.  This  lake  is  only  eighty 
feet  above  tide  water,  and  the  summit  level  of  the  canal 
connecting  it  with  the  Iludson  is  only  fifty-five  feet  higher. 
A  subsidence,  therefore,  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
along  the  lino  of  this  valley,  would  open  salt-water  naviga- 
tion between  Montreal  and  New  York,  and  make  an  island 
of  New  England  and  the  Lower  Colonies. 

PROGRESS    OP   NAVIGATION. 

The  progressive  stages  in  the  navigation  of  the  northern 
rivers  are — 

The  Bark  Canoe; 

The  Batteau; 

The  Barge  or  Durham  Boat; 

The  Horse-boat ; 

The  Steamboat ; 
To  which — for  the  lakes — may  be  added  every  description 
sail-craft  required  in  ocean  navigation. 

Tlie  Bark  Canoe. — This  primitive  vessel  of  the  northern 
aborigines  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  economical  vehicles 
for  travel  and  light  traffic  upon  a  broken  and  sheltered  nav- 
igation which  can  possibly  be  devised.  Every  attempt  to 
improve  upon  it,  by  substitution  of  tin  or  otherwise,  has 
failed,  and  it  is  to  this  -day  the  favorite  craft  of  the  lumber- 
man for  ascending  or  descending  the  tributaries  of  the  Ot- 
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tawa,  where  no  summer  roads  are  found.    In  size  they  range 
between  nine  and  thirty  feet — one  and  a  half  to  five  fathoms, 
as  the  measurement  is  usually  given.     The  smaller  size  will 
only  carry  one  person,  with  a  small  stock  of  food  or  neces- 
saries to  trim  the  ship;   and  as  one  person  can  easily  carry 
it,  a  considerable  journey  with  numerous  portages  may  be 
made  soliis  wherever  there  is  a  foot  of  water  in  the  stream. 
The  larger  canoes  will  carry  twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  or  a 
cargo  of  three  tons,  and  when  loaded  draw  two  feet  of  water. 
The  frame-work  consists  of  numerous  single  ribs  or  laths, 
bent  like  an  ox-bow,  and  terminating  in  the  gunwales;  all 
which,  with  the  bow  and  stern-post,  arc  made  of  white 
cedar  {Thuya  occidentalism)  the  lightest  and  most  durable 
wood  our  fcrest  affords.     The  few  bars  which  maintain  the 
opposite  gunwales  in  situ  are  of  maple,  elm,  or  ash — cedar 
not  being  strong  enough — but  they  are  attached,  through 
holes  bored  in  their  ends,  by  a  seizing  of  young  roots,  (in- 
stead  of  being  framed  in,)  so  that  they  can  readily  be 
replaced.     The  sheathing  is  the  bark  of  the  white  birch 
{Betuht  papyracca,)  more  durable  than  the  cedar  itself,  (al- 
though that  lasts  as  long  as  the  owner,)  sewed  together  and 
lashed  to  the  gunwale  with  the  fine,  tough,  and  durable 
filaments  which  form  the  young  roots  of  the  spruce,  and 
which  arc  prepared  by  boiling.     The  seams  are  payed  with 
a  pitch  composed  of  resin  and  tallow,  which  makes  them 
water-tight;   but  often  the  raw  gum  of  the  forest  tree  is 
used.     Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
cross-bars,  so  easily  replaced,  there  is  no  perishable  wood  in 
the  bark  canoe;  and  they  are  lighter  for  their  tormage  than 
any  other  craft  of  equal  strength.     Being  very  elastic  they 
will  stand  a  good  deal  of  rubbing  on  boulders  or  water- 
worn  rocks  not  sharp  enough  to  cut  them  through;  and  if 
damaged  the  adjoining  forest  affords  the  means  of  repair. 
The  largest  canoe  requires  a  crew  of  six  to  eight  men,  but 
can  be  carried  by  one  half  this  number;  and  it  is  only  with 
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the  larger  sizes  that  more  than  one  of  the  crew  is  needed  to 
carry  the  vessel  over  the  portages.  At  night  the  canoe  in- 
verted affords  shelter  from  rain  and  dew. 

The  bark  of  the  birch-tree  forms  the  covering  for  the 
■wigwam  or  hunters'  camp — gives  utensils  in  which  flour  is 
kneaded  and  water  boiled — is  the  papyrus  on  which  the 
Indian  pioneer  sketches  with  native  plumbago  hieroglyphics 
(which  are  left  in  cleft  sticks  at  the  portage  landing)  for  the 
guidance  of  his  following  tribe — and  makes  the  resinous 
torch  for  lighting  the  portage,  the  camp,  or  the  night-fisher's 
spear;  while  the  green  wood  from  which  it  is  stripped 
burns  as  readily  on  the  camp-fire  as  the  dry  of  any  other 
tree. 

The  Batteau. — When  the  extent  and  regularity  of  the 
traffic  called  for  some  more  improved  means  of  transport, 
the  batteau — a  large,  flat-bottomed  skiff,  sharp  at  both  ends, 
about  forty  feet  long  and  six  to  eight  feet  wide  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  capable  of  carrying  about  five  tons — was  substi- 
tuted. Sometimes  they  were  confined  to  a  particular  reach 
of  water;  in  other  places  they  were,  with  the  aid  of  ropes 
and  windlasses,  men  and  oxen,  dragged  up  the  shallow 
rapids;  or  were  unloaded  and  carted  across  the  portages. 
They  were  provided  with  masts  and  lug-sails  with  about 
fifteen  feet  hoist,  an  anchor,  four  oars,  and  six  setting-poles 
shod  with  iron,  and  a  crew  of  four  men  and  a  pilot.  With 
forty  barrels  of  flour  on  board  they  drew  only  twenty 
inches  of  water.  Their  great  merit  was  in  their  entire 
adaptation  to  the  work  and  to  all  conditions  of  the  route. 
They  could  not  be  capsized  in  the  excitement  of  a  rapid, 
while  their  light  draft  enabled  them  to  creep  up  along 
shore;  nor  could  the  flat  bottoms  be  easily  damaged  on  the 
water-worn  rocks.  When  coasting  along  the  shore  of  the 
great  lakes,  if  the  sea  became  too  rough  they  could  be 
hauled  up  and  inverted  to  afford  shelter  like  a  canoe. 
Though  by  no  means  models  their  light  draft  and  displace- 
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mcnt  and  tlicir  sharp  bows  made  them  tolerable  sailers  and 
not  difficult  to  row. 

In  the  last  century  the  batteau  was  used,  almost  exclusive- 
ly, on  the  inland  waters.  Although  ships  of  four  hundred 
tons  then  came  up  once  a  year  to  Montreal,  and  although 
there  were,  as  early  as  1795,  three  merchant  vessels  on  Lake 
Ontario  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  tons,  which  made 
eleven  voyages  in  the  year,  (besides  the  six  king's  vessels 
which  carried  the  mails,  troops,  and  passengers,)  the  batteau 
was  still  used  for  purposes  of  travel  and  light  transport 
from  Quebec  to  York.  Passengers  from  Montreal  went 
down  with  the  current  to  Quebec  in  a  batteau  having  a  sec- 
tion covered  with  cloth  stretched  over  hoops,  forming  a  sort 
of  cabin ;  but  came  up  by  land  to  save  time.  From  Mon- 
treal westward  there  was  no  choice;  the  passengers  were 
obliged  to  camp  on  shore  at  night,  and  shot  over  the  adjoin- 
ing woods  while  the  crew  were  toiling  up  the  rapids.  This 
state  of  things  continued  until  the  introduction  of  the  steam- 
boat and  the  completion  of  the  land  road. 

The  Durham  Boat  was  introduced  after  the  war  of  1812 
by  the  Arnericans,  and  adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  Canadians,  the  object  being  to  combine  the  light  draft 
of  the  batteau  with  better  sailing  qualities  and  greater  ton- 
nage capacity.  They  were  flat-bottomed  barges  with  keel 
and  center-board,  and  with  rounded  bows;  eighty  to  ninety 
feet  long  and  nine  to  ten  feet  beam,  with  a  capacity  about 
ten  times  that  of  a  batteau,  or  about  350  barrels  of  flour, 
down;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  rapids  and  want  of  back 
fieight,  they  brought  only  about  eight  tons  up,  on  the  aver- 
age. The  commencement  of  agricultural  exports  and  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  downward  tonnage,  after  the  war, 
called  these  boats  into  existence;  for,  though  unable  to 
carry  a  full  load  up  the  stream,  they  could  bring  up  enough 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  route, — the  proportions  between 
the  down  and  up  freights  having  materially  changed  from 
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those  in  1795-1800,  when  the  battcaux  bringing  up  pro- 
visions from  below  for  the  new  settlers  and  taking  down 
peltries  as  the  only  export,  were  equally  loaded  both  ways. 

Sail  Vessels. — The  French  traversed  Lake  Ontario  in  sail 
vessels  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  1679  La  Salle 
launched  the  Griffin,  above  Niagara  Falls,  in  which  he 
sailed  to  Lake  Michigan;  but  nothing  more  pretentious 
than  a  batteau  or  open  boat  was  constructed,  for  commercial 
purposes  only,  previous  to  1790.  It  was  not  until  1796 
that  any  vessel  bearing  the  American  flag  was  afloat  above 
Niagara  Falls.  She  was  a  British  built,  75-ton  sloop,  pur- 
chased from  the  North-West  Fur  Company.  The  Simcoo 
was  the  first  commercial  schooner  on  Lake  Ontario.  She 
was  built  at  Simcoe  Lsland  about  1793,  by  the  North  West 
Fur  Company,  and  was  commanded  by  Henry  Murney,  who 
built  the  second  vessel,  the  Prince  Edward,  in  1798,  at  the 
Stone  Mills  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  In  1795,  three  merchant 
vessels  were  engaged  between  Kingston  and  Queenston. 
Merchandise  was  taken  up  i;  id  furs  and  skins  brought  down, 
and  this  trade  then  employed  as  many  as  fifty  to  sixty 
wagons  daily  on  the  portage  around  Niagara  Falls.  Still, 
however,  the  batteau  coasted  along  the  north  shore,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  war  of  1812  that  the  Carrying  Place 
was  abandoned — because  communication  was  maintained 
by  the  Bay  of  Quinte  while  Lake  Ontario  was  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  Government  schooners  first  commenced 
carrying  passengers  through  Lake  Ontario  in  1791 :  the 
fare  was  only  two  guineas,  wines  included,  which,  as  the 
voyage  might  last  a  week,  was  very  moderate. 

The  Cherokee,  a  Canadian  vessel,  built  and  sailed  by  Cap- 
tain Gaskin,  was  the  first  lake  craft  which  crossed  the 
Atlantic;  and  the  Dean  Richmond,  from  Chicago,  in  1855, 
was  the  first  American  vessel  which  entered  into  the  direct 
trade  with  Europe.  A  Lake  Erie  vessel,  from  Cleveland, 
in  1849,  wont  out  of  the  St.  Jjawrence  and  around  Cape 
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Horn,  with  passengers,  &c,,  for  California.  The  first  Eng- 
lish vessel  which  reached  Chicago  from  Liverpool  waa  tho 
Madeira  Pet,  in  1850. 

Tho  following  table  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the  Cana- 
dian lake  marine  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  decrease  since 
1857  is  owing  to  the  insane  ellbrts  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  to  rival  the  water  route,  the  only  result  of  which 
has  been  to  ruin  the  boat  owners  and  exhaust  tho  road. 
Tho  vessels  arc,  however,  in  existence,  and  their  highway 
needs  no  repairs  or  renewals.  They  are,  therefore,  re-ap- 
pearing on  the  scene,  no  longer  in  danger  from  their  worn- 
out  and  exhausted  antagonist. 


STATEMENT 


Of  the  Number  nnd  Toniiage  of  Vessels  built  in  Canada  from  1850  to  1861 5 
distinguishing  thoso  at  Quebec  and  Ga8p6,  which  arc  chiefly  sea-going,  from 
those  at  inland  ports. 


—  Saimno  Vessels- 


Year. 

1850,. 
1851,., 

1852,. 

1853,., 

1854,. 

1855,., 

1850,., 

1857,., 

1858,. 

1859,., 

18t)0,.. 

1801,., 


Que 
No. 
.  05 
.  65 
.  48 
.  80 
.  72 
.  73 
.  81) 
.  05 
,  50 
.  43 
.  55 
.  53 


bee  mill  Ua»pe. 

ToniiHge. 
..  31,2(»4  .. 
..  41, .505  .. 
. .  28,003  . . 
..  51,124  .. 
. .  46.903  . . 
. .  32,001  . . 
. .  36,705  . . 
. .  38.592  . . 
. .  20,326  . . 
..  14,997  .. 
. .  22,426  . . 
. .  26,737  . . 


Inland  Torts. 
No.    Tonnage. 
876  , 


II 

12 
14 
56 
32 
40 
46 
45 
35 
20 
14 
32 


1,144 
1,403 

7,272 
4,829 
7,702 
4,819 
5,788 
4,234 
1,579 
1,102 
5,295 


Qupbec. 

No.  Tonnage, 

.  8  . .  839  . 

.  3  . .  150  . 

.  4  . .  572  . 

".  8  ".'.  518  ', 
.  6  . .  933  . 
.  8  . .  485  . 

..  173  . 

. .  697  . 

. .  285  . 

. .  354  . 

, .  223  . 


-.Steambrs- 


Inlanrl  rnrts. 
No.    Tonnage. 
3 
1 


2 

8 

18 

14 

13 

9 

3 

2 

9 


.300 

1,1 39  J 

674 

1,715 

2,335 

3,270 

2,383 

1,980 

175 

111 

932 


T/ie  Uorse-Doat. — This  vessel,  adapted  only  to  short  and 
sheltered  ferries,  may  be  considered  the  true  forerunner  of 
the  steamboat — whicii  latter  is  an  extension  of  the  system 
on  a  larger  scale  and  with  a  vastly  superior  power,  but  in- 
volving a  dilYorent  meclianical  arrangement  between  the  en- 
gine and  the  paddle-wheels  both  of  which  were  compara- 
tively old — the  engine  having  been  in  use  efficiently  for  oveif 
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thirty  years  on  land,  and  the  wheels  on  the  horse-boat,  be- 
fore they  were  brought  together  in  the  steamboat. 

Boats  of  this  cloHcription,  worked  by  four  horses,  were 
estubiisiied  on  the  Niagara  lliver  in  1793,  at  Kort  Erie, 
Queenston,  and  Niagara;  and,  even  as  hite  as  183-1,  one  was 
put  on  the  ferry  across  Toronto  Uarbor.  But  now  steam  has 
almost  every  where  relieved  the  noblest  of  animals  from  the 
worst  of  the  many  forms  in  which  ho  has  been  doomed  to 
suffer  in  the  service  of  man. 

llie  Steamboat. — It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  steam- 
engine  was  first  invented  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in 
1603;  but  it  was  an  atmospheric  engine,  usually  moro 
costly  than  horse-power,  until  taken  in  hand  by  Watt  in 
1705.  William  Symington  succeeded  in  applying  an  engine 
to  a  boat,  so  as  to  obtain  a  speed  of  live  miles  per  hour,  in 
1788,  and  seven  miles  per  hour,  in  1789;  but,  neither  of 
these  proving  serviceable,  he  built  the  first  practicable 
steamer,  the  Charlotte  Dundas,  in  1801,  and  set  her  at  ^'  Tk 
on  tiic  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal;  but  the  swell  caused  .>y  her 
paddles  proving  injurious  to  the  canal  banks,  she  was  laid 
up.  Fulton  visited  Symington,  who  '*  fired  up  "  the  Char- 
lotte Dundas  and  gave  him  a  trip  at  the  rate  of  six  miles 
per  hour.  lie  requested  and  obtained  permission  to  tako 
notes — Symington,  who  was  protected  in  Great  Britain,  ap- 
pearing indifferent  to  any  use  which  might  be  made  in 
America  of  his  labors.  Fulton  thereafter  proceeded  to  the 
United  States,  and,  securing  a  patent,  launched  the  Clermont 
in  1807,  having  wisely  taken  the  precaution  to  import  the 
engine  from  Boulton  and  Watt  in  England.  The  Clermont 
commenced  her  trips  regularly  in  1808,  and  was  the  first 
steamer  applied  to  any  regular  purposes  of  transport. 

As  soon  as  this  demonstration  was  made  on  the  Hudson, 
the  first  Hon.  John  !Molson,  of  Montreal,  determined  to  in- 
troduce steam  upon  the  route  between  Quebec  and  that  city. 
A  small  experimental  boat  was  built  at  Montreal  called  the 
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Accommodation,  said  to  have  been  only  about  forty  tons, 
with  seventy-five  feet  keel  and  eighty-five  feet  length  on 
deck,  the  engine  of  which  was  made  at  the  ancient  works 
at  Three  Rivers.     After  various  alterations  in  the  boilers, 
she  set  out,  on  "Wednesday,  the  1st  day  of  November,  1809, 
at  2  P.  M.,  for  Quebec,  which  she  reached  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  4th,  at  8  A.  M., — having  been  thirty  hours  at 
anchor.     Iler  running  time,  with  the  current,  therefore,  was 
thirty-six  hours,  and  her  average  speed  under  five  miles  per 
hour;  but  it  is  stated  that  her  time  to  Three  Eivers  was 
twenty-four  hours.     She  had  berths  for  twenty  passengers, 
at  that  time,  but  brought  only  ten  to  Quebec ;  the  passage- 
money  down  was  eight  dollars,  and  up,  nine  dollars.     She 
was   propelled   by    *'  open    double-spoked   perpendicular 
wheels,  without  any  circular  band  or  rim."     Her  return  to 
Montreal  occupied  a  week  or  more ;  and,  although  she  was 
kept  on  the  route  in  1810,  the  adventure  was  a  serious  loss 
to  Mr.  :A[olson,  who  determined  nevertheless  to  persevere. 
Li  1811,  he  proceeded  to  England  and  ordered  an  engine 
from  ^fessrs.  Boulton  and  \Yatt,  and  commenced  the  hull  of 
the  Swiftsure  for  its  reception.     This  boat  was  completed, 
late  in  the  season  of  1812,  in  time  to  be  of  much  service 
during  the  war  which  commenced  in  that  year.     The  first 
passenger  steamer  in  Britain  was  only  established  in  that 
year,  so  that,  in  employing  steam  navigation,  the  colony  was 
not  behind  the  mother  country. 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1815,  several  gentlemen 
of  Kingston  determined  to  introduce  steam  navigation  upon 
Lake  Ontario;  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  1816,  the 
steamer  Frontenac  was  launched  at  the  village  of  Ernest- 
town.  She  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  keel,  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  over  all,  thirty  feet  bearn,  and  twelve  feet 
depth  of  hold;  her  wheels  were  thirteen  feet  in  diameter, 
her  draft  of  water  when  loaded  eight  feet,  and  she  was 
rated  at  742  tons.     The  machinery  was  imported  from  Eng- 
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land,  and  the  contract  price  for  tlie  hull  was  £7,000  (or 
$28,000.)  The  Frontenac  was  pronounced  "  the  best  speci- 
men of  naval  architecture  yet  produced  in  America,"  and 
was  owned  by  respectable  merchants  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  Count  y.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Macken- 
zie, and,  after  making  her  trial  trip,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1817,  went  on  her  route  in  June  from  Prescott  to  Burling- 
ton, for  which  distance  the  fare  was  eighteen  dollars;  but 
from  Kingston  to  York  it  was  only  twelve  dollars.  Her 
route  was  advertised  from  Prescott,  touching  at  the  river 
ports,  to  Kingston,  Ernesttown,  Newcastle,  and  York; 
thence,  via  Burlington  Beach,  to  Niagara,  returning  over 
the  same  route, — the  round  trip  requiring  about  nine  days. 
Steerage  passengers  paid  three  dollars  and  "  found  "  them- 
selves. Cabin  passengers  paid  extra  baggage  over  sixty 
pounds.  Having  touched,  it  is  said  not  unwillingly,  a  rock 
in  the  river  on  her  first  attempt  to  go  to  Prescott,  her  own- 
ers, who  were  interested  in  maintaining  transhipment  at 
Kingston,  withdrew  from  the  river  navigation  and  kept  her 
on  the  lake. 

In  August,  1816,  a  small  steamer  of  two  hundred  tons, 
called  the  Ontario,  owned  by  Mr.  Charles  Smith  and  asso- 
ciates, of  Albany,  was  launched  at  Sackett's  Harbor.  Her 
trial  trip  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  April,  1817;  but 
whether  she  traversed  the  lake  before  the  Frontenac  or  not 
has  not  been  established.  These  were  the  first  steamboats 
which  were  tried,  out  of  river  navigation,  and  the  attempt 
to  navigate  the  lakes  by  them  was  then  looked  i^pon  as  an 
interesting  experiment. 

The  New  York  Legislature  refused,  in  March,  1816,  to 
incorporate  a  steamboat  company  for  Lake  Ontario,  by  a 
vote  of  75  to  49,  on  the  ground,  as  was  stated  at  the  time, 
that  it  would  fticilitate  trade  down  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but, 
if  Fulton's  right  extended  to  the  lakes,  that  fact  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  the  measure. 
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In  1818,  the  Charlotte,  a  river  steamer,  was  launched 
from  the  same  yard  where  the  Frontenac  was  built,  to  ply 
between  Prescott  and  Carrying  Place.  She  was  the  first 
river  boat  in  Upper  Canada,  and  was  built  by  Henry  Gil- 
dersleeve  (who  was  also  the  assistant  builder  of  the  Fronte- 
nac) for  a  committee  consisting  of  Smith  Bartlett,  Solomon 
Johns,  Daniel  Washburn,  and  Peter  Hetsel.  Although 
these  two  boats  held  almost  a  monopoly  of  lake  and  river 
transportation,  the  future  was  so  doubtful  to  the  editor  of 
the  Kingston  Oazette,  that  he  consoled  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that  "  whether  they  prove  profitable  or  not,  they 
are  calculated  to  promote  the  public  good."  It  was  said 
that  the  proprietors  not  only  sought  government  aid,  but  the 
exclusive  right  of  steam  navigation, — a  right  which  the 
legislature  of  Lower  Canada  had  more  than  once  declined 
to  grant  to  Mr.  ?vj.o,  on.  The  fate  of  the  Frontenac  in  a 
measure  warranted  '  ;  ■jars;  for,  although  she  cost  abo\it 
£17,000,  she  was  so,  •  :.  1825,  at  auction,  for  £1,550,  to  the 
Hon.  Jno.  Hamilton,  of  Kingston,  whose  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  developing  steamboat  transportation  on  the  lake 
and  river. 

The  celebrated  Swedish  engineer,  Ericsson,  while  in  Eng- 
land in  1837,  successfully  applied  the  screw  to  the  pro- 
pulsion of  vessels.  In  1841,  the  Vandalia,  the  first  of  a 
class  now  numbering  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  on  the 
lakes,  was  built  at  Oswego,  and  afterwards  sold  to  Cana- 
dians. 

The  whole  number  of  steamers,  propellers,  and  tugs 
now  upon  the  lakes  is  363,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
132,327  tons,  and  a  valuation  of  $5,576,000.  Of  these,  100 
are  Canadian,  having  a  tonnage  of  30,511  tons,  and  a  val- 
uation of  $1,397,000. 

OCEAN   STEAMERS. 

The  magnificent  subsidy  awarded  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  Cunard  line  had  the  effect  of  diverting  Canadian 
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traffic  with  Europe  from  the  St.  Lawrence  river  through  the 
ports  of  Boston  and  New  York.     The  policy  of  the  Imperial 
government,  which  tended  to  build  up  American  seaports  at 
the  expense  of  Canadian,  left  the  colony  no  other  resource 
than  competition.     On  the  13th  of  August,  1852,  a  contract 
was  entered  into  between  the  commissioner  of  public  works 
of  Canada,  and  Messrs.  McKean,  McLarty  &  Co.,  a  Liver- 
pool firm,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  by  which  a  line  of 
screw  steamers  of  not  less  than  1,200  tons  carpenters'  meas- 
urement, 800  horse-power,  and  capable  of  carrying  1,000 
tons  of  cargo  besides  coal  for  twenty-four  days,  were  to 
commence  running  between  Liverpool,  Quebec,  and  Mon- 
treal, in  the  spring  of  1853,  once  every  fortnight  during  the 
season  of  navigation,  and  to  Portland  once  a  month;   the 
outward  passage  not  to  exceed  fourteen  days,  and  the 
homeward  passage  thirteen  days.     The  maximum  rate  of 
freight  to  be  charged  was  60s.  per  ton.     Fourteen  trips 
were  to  be  made  from  Liverpool  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
back,  for  which  at  least  five  steamers  were  to  be  provided; 
and  five  trips  to  Portland  and  back,  for  which  three  steamers 
were  required.     The  vessels  were  all  to  be  ready  and  to 
commence  their  fortnightly  service  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
Ma}'-,  1854;  and  a  sufficient  number  to  be  ready  and  to  com- 
mence the  monthly  trii3S  in  the  spring  of  1853.     The  price 
to  be  paid  by  the  province  was,  for  fourteen  fortnightly 
trips  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  £1,238  Is.  lid.  sterling  per  trip. 
1'he  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  to  pay  £336  66'.  8d.  sterling 
for  each  monthly  trip  to  Portland. 

In  October,  1852,  Messrs.  McKean,  McLarty  &  Co.  formed 
a  provisional  company  under  the  title  of  the  "Liverpool 
and  North  American  Screw  Steam-Ship  Company,"  and  pe- 
titioned the  board  of  trade  for  a  royal  charter,  with  limited 
liability.  In  this  they  were  vigorou.sly  and  successfully  op- 
posed by  the  Canard  company,  and  generally  by  British 
ship-owners  not  protected  by  limited  liability,  and  were 
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compelled  to  attempt  the  formation  of  their  company  under 
a  Canadian  charter. 

Under  this  contract,  the  Genova,  a  small  steamer  of  700 
tons  and  160  horse-power,  was  sent  out  in  1853, — the  first 
transatlantic  screw  steamer  which  entered  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  Lady  Eglinton,  600  tons  and  160  horse-power,  and  the 
Sarah  Sands,  1,200  tons  and  150  horse-power,  followed; 
these  boats  made  five  trips  only  in  1853.  The  average 
voyage  out  was  fourteen  to  twenty-two  days,  and  home 
twelve  to  eighteen  days;  and  80s.  freight,  instead  of  60s., 
was  charged.  In  consequence  of  this  total  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  contractors,  the  government  of  Canada  annulled 
the  contract,  and  on  the  28th  of  September,  1855,  a  new 
one  was  entered  into  with  Hugh  Allan,  of  Montreal,  to 
commence  in  April,  1856,  and  give  the  same  time  and  num- 
ber of  trips  as  before,  but  with  vessels  not  less  than  1,750 
tons  builders'  measurement,  and  not  less  than  350  horse- 
power. The  subsidy  was  £24,000  sterling  per  annum,  and 
a  penalty  of  £1,000  for  every  trip  lost  was  provided  for, 
besides  the  deduction  of  a  pro-rata  amount  of  the  subsidy. 
The  contract  was  terminable  by  the  contractor,  at  the  end 
of  any  year,  by  giving  six  months'  previous  notice.  Al- 
though the  line  was  not  remunerative  in  its  first  season, 

1856,  the  contract  was  fulfilled  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  outward  passage  being  under  thirteen  days, 
and  the  homeward  a  little  over  eleven  days. 

The  inefiiciency  of  a  semi-monthly  line,  especially  for 
postal  })urposes,  in  competition  with  the  subsidized  line  to 
Boston  and  New  York,  led  to  a  revision  of  the  contract  in 

1857,  by  which  a  weekly  service  to  the  St.  Lawrence  com- 
menced in  May,  1859,  at  a  subsidy  of  $220,000  per  annum. 
In  April,  1860,  a  new  contract  was  entered  into  with  Mr. 
Allan,  to  continue  in  force  until  the  1st  of  January,  1867, 
for  a  weekly  line  between  Liverpool  and  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  in  winter  Portland.     All  the  vessels,  except  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon,  Canadian,  and  North  American,  to  be  not  less  than 
2,800  tons  builders'  measurement,  with  not  less  than  500 
horse-power.  Under  this  arrangement  the  ships  must  call 
at  any  port  in  Ireland  which  may  be  selected.  The  average 
passages  in  1860  were  twelve  and  eleven  days,  instead  of 
fourteen  and  thirteen,  the  contract  time.  The  subsidy  is 
$416,000  per  annum;  the  penalty  for  every  trip  not  per- 
formed is  $5,000,  besides  the  contract  value  thereof;  and  the 
contract  is  terminable  by  the  contractor  on  giving  six 
months'  notice,  but  by  the  government  only  in  case  of  de- 
fault. The  doubling  of  the  subsidy  was  in  consequence  of 
the  losses  of  the  company  in  the  first  year  of  the  weekly 
line,  in  which  two  of  their  steamers,  the  Indian  and  the 
Hungarian,  were  lost  in  the  Atlantic,  en  route  for  Portland, 
while  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  winter  of  1859,  the  Canadian  steamships  for 
Portland  commenced  to  call  at  Cork,  receiving  supplemen- 
tary mails,  with  letters  written  in  London  after  the  steamer 
had  left  Liverpool ;  but  as  Cork  was  not  suited  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  route,  Londonderry  was  selected  for  the  Irish 
port  of  call,  and  the  first  voyage,  stopping  there,  was  made 
from  Liverpool  on  the  30th  of  May,  1860.  The  day  of  de- 
parture from  Liverpool  was  also  changed,  in  July,  1860, 
from  Wednesday  to  Thursday,  taking  an  extra  day  from  the 
Cunard  line,  which  leaves  on  Saturday. 

The  Canadian  line,  in  1860,  carried  620,000  letters  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  received  $104, 
641.68,  from  the  United  States'  post-office,  for  this  service. 
Previous  to  the  arrangement  of  1859  and  1860  the  claims 
of  the  British  and  American  post-offices,  for  packet  and 
transit  charges  on  Canadian  correspondence  with  Europe, 
averaged  $165,000  per  annum;  but,  after  1860,  they  were 
reduced  to  $50,000 — the  difference  of  $115,000  per  annum 
being  the  amount  accruing  to  Canada  from  th^  transport  of 
her  own  European  correspondence. 
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This  line  bas  been  unfortunate,  in  the  loss  of  not  less  than 
five  of  its  steamers  in  four  years, — the  Canadian  in  1857, 
Indian  in  1859,  Hungarian  in  1860,  and  Canadian  and  North 
Briton  in  1861.  Of  these  losses,  two  were  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  three  in  the  Atlantic,  and  of  the  former  only  one 
can  be  laid  to  the  dangers  of  the  navigrtion,  as  the  first 
steamer  lost  was  run  ashore  almost  un  i  amos  of  a 
lighthouse  in  full  view,  and  on  a  bright,  calm  ining,  by 
an  incompetent  pilot,  who  had  assumed  the  control  on  her 
arrival. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  dimensions,  ca- 
pacity, &c.,  of  the  Canadian  ocean  steamers : — 

MONTREAI.  OCEAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 
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The  nominal  horsepower,  speed  and  ship's  company  are 
approximate ;  the  actual  horse-power  exerted  is  nearly  four 
times  the  nominal.  The  Hibernian  and  Norwegian  ehow 
a  marked  advantage  in  the  net  tonnage  as  compared  with 
the  gross. 

There  are  two  regular  Lines  of  Screw  Steamers  sailing 
to  Glasgow,  and  the  pioneer  vessel  of  one  to  London  has 
visited  Montreal. 

The  St.  Lawrence  route  to  Liverpool  as  a  steam  one  has 
the  very  great  advantage  of  sheltered  and  therefore  compa- 
ratively smooth  water  from  Cape  Race  to  Quebec.  The  Can- 
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adian  steamers  have  1,000  miles  less  of  open  ocean  to  con- 
tend with  than  those  plying  to  New  York.  Our  mail 
steamers  should  therefore  regularly  make  shorter  time  than 
the  Cunard  line,  but  for  want  of  sufficient  power  they  do 
not  do  so :  and  from  over  loading  since  the  grain  trade  f 
Montreal  has  increased,  their  average  voyages  are  longer 
now  than  they  were  before  1860.  The  contract  for  fixing 
a  maximum  for  the  outward  and  homeward  passage  neces- 
sarily allows  a  margin  for  bad  weather,  and  thus  this  pro- 
vision fails  to  secure  that  speed  which  alone  can  establish 
the  route.  The  subsidy  should  not  be  renewed  unless  the 
utmost  efficiency  of  which  a  screw  line  is  capable  of,  is  se- 
cured ;  for  this  is  precisely  one  of  those  things  which  should 
be  thoroughly  done  or  not  attempted  at  all.  It  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  continue  to  pay  a  large  subsidy  to  a  line 
just  fast  enough  to  be  beaten.  The  fastest  line  will  take 
the  mails, — the  most  profitable  traffic ;  and  a  larger  subsidy 
even  than  that  now  paid  might  prove  remunerative  if  these 
can  be  secured.  A  subsidy  is  no  longer  needed  to  open  the 
route, — it  should  now  only  be  employed  to  demonstrate  its 
superiority  to  all  others. 

EARLY   NAVIGATION    OF   THE    ST.   LAWRENCE. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century, — before 
the  state  of  New  York  had  availed  herself  of  that  remark- 
able pass  through  the  Alleghany  range,  which  is  afford- 
ed by  the  Hudson  Kiver,  and  had  tapped  Lakes  Champlain, 
Ontario,  and  Erie  by  means  of  her  grand  canals, — exports 
from  Northern  Vermont  and  New  York,  via  Lake  Cham- 
plain  (or  Corlacr's  Lake,  as  the  Dutch  had  named  it,)  as  well 
as  from  those  tributaries  of  the  St,  Lawrence  which  take 
their  rise  in  the  "  Empire  State,"  sought  an  outlet  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal.  Previous  to  the  year  1822,  American  lum- 
ber, grain,  &c.,  were  admitted  into  Canada,  duty  free,  and 
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exported,  with  nil  the  privileges  afforded  to  Canadian  pro- 
ducts, to  the  British  West-Indian  colonies.  While  New- 
York  was  pressing  forward  her  canals  (commenced  in  1817 
and  completed  in  1824,)  the  Imperial  authorities,  in  1822, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  complete  diversion  of  American 
exports  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  those  canals,  by  imposing 
a  duty  upon  such  exports  to  Canada.  Sir  J.  B.  Robinson, 
in  1822,  as  the  agent  of  Upper  Canada  in  London,  very 
properly  suggested  that  the  propriety,  or  otherwise,  of  such 
a  duty  might  safely  be  left  to  the  Canadians ;  but  the  defense 
to  the  measure  was  that,  as  Canadian  products  were  admitted 
into  the  British  West-India  colonies  free  of  duty,  while 
American  were  taxed,  the  free  admission  of  the  latter  into 
Canada  would  be  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  British  bot- 
toms, via  the  St.  Lawrence,  against  American  bottoms,  vid 
the  Mississippi,  of  which  the  Americans  would  complain  as 
an  evasion  *'  of  the  relaxation  professed  to  bo  made  in  the 
navigation  laws  for  the  benefit  of  a  reciprocal  commerce." 
This  blunder  was,  however,  acknowledged,  in  1831,  by  the 
re-admission  of  American  exports,  as  before,  free  of  duty. 
Long  before  the  commencement  of  any  regular  system  of 
improvement,  by  means  of  continuous  canals  overcoming 
the  whole  of  any  rapid,  small  locks  for  batteaux  had  been 
constructed  by  the  French  at  the  Cascades,  the  Cotcau,  and 
the  Longue  Sault  rapids.  In  180-4,  these  were  reconstructed 
of  larger  size  and  in  improved  positions,  by  the  royal  engi- 
neers, as  military  works.  While  furs  were  the  only  exports 
the  battcau  was  suited  to  the  trade  in  both  directions;  but 
when  agricultural  export  oommenced,  grain  was  first  sent 
down  (before  1800)  pn  the  rafts,  and  in  scows  or  "  arks," 
which  were  broken  up  and  sold  as  lumber  in  Montreal. 
Some  slight  improvements  were  made  by  Lower  Canada  in 
1805  and  1806  in  the  boat  channel  of  the  rapids.  Mer- 
chandise was  at  that  time  carted  to  Lachine,  from  whence 

the  batteaux  and  Durhain  boats  took  their  departure  (in 
10 
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"  brigades  "  of  five  or  more  boats,  that  their  united  crews 
might  aid  each  other  at  the  rapid.s,)  and  sailed  through  Lake 
St.  Louis.  At  the  Cascades,  three-fourths  of  the  cargo  was 
discharged  and  carted  to  the  head  of  the  Cedars — the  boat, 
with  the  remaining  fourth,  being  locked  past  the  Cascades, 
dragged  up  the  "  Split  Rock  "  and  Cedars,  and  re-loaded — 
passing  the  Coteau  by  a  lock  into  Lake  St.  Francis.  Above 
Cornwall,  there  were  two  locks  in  Longuc  Sault,  one  of 
which  was  a  private  speculation;  and  between  Mille  Roches 
and  the  head  of  the  Longuc  Sault,  as  between  the  Cascades 
and  the  Cedars,  lighterage  was  necessary,  three-fourths  of 
the  cargo  being  discharged  and  hauled  over  land.  From 
Prescott  the  boats  sailed  up  to  Kingston,  or  (after  1818) 
were  towed  by  steamer.  The  average  time  required  for  the 
voyage  was  twelve  days,  and  the  actual  expenses  of  a  Dur- 
ham boat  with  an  average  cargo  of  eight  tons,  from  Lachine 
to  Kingston,  were  as  follows : — 

Tolls  at  the  Cnscadt-s  and  Coteau, £2  10  - 

Towing  at  different  Rapids, 5  10  - 

Land  carriaj^c  of  6  tons  from  Cascades  to  the  Cedars,  3 

I^nnd  carriage  of  6  tons  from  Millo  Roches, 3 

Towing  by  steamboat  from  I'rescott  to  Kingston, 3  15  — 

Wages,  &c.,  0  men,  12  days,  at  3s.  6d.  per  day, 12  12  - 

£30    7  0 


121  40  cents. 


Salt,  which  was  taken  at  the  lowest  rates,  was  charged  8s. 
9o?.  per  cwt.,  in  1825,  from  Lachine  to  Kingston;  the  aver- 
age rate  on  merchandise  being  4s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  or  eighteen 
dollars  per  ton.  The  number  of  boats  which  paid  toll  at 
the  Coteau  locks  were — 


Year. 
1818, 
1819, 
1820, 
1821, 
1824, 


Durham  boats. 
...  315  .... 
. ..  339  .... 
. ..  561  .... 
...  342  .... 
...  268  .... 


Batteanx. 
..   679 


430 
6.34 
596 


on 
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An  addition  of  about  twelve  per  cent,  should  be  made, 
to  tlio  above  because  one  boat  out  of  eight  or  nine  sailed 
up  tlie  rapids,  and  did  not  pay  toll.  Of  the  Durham  boats 
about  one-half  were  American. 

For  downward  cargo  a  Durham  boat  had  a  capacity  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  flour,  andabatteau  thirty 
to  forty;  but  irf  their  latter  days  these  were  made  nearly  as 
large  as  the  former.  Upward,  the  former  averaged  eight 
tons,  and  the  latter  four  to  five.  The  transportation  of 
1824  was  diminished  by  a  failure  of  the  harvest  in  )823,  as 
well  as  by  luo  operations  of  the  Imperial  trade  act  of  1822. 

The  average  passage  of  a  boat  from  Kingston  to  Lachine 
was  four  days,  and  the  expense  as  follows: — 

Six  men,  four  days,  at  3s.  6d., £4    4  - 

Pilotngo  at  tho  rapids, 117  6 

£6     1  6 


$24  30 

The  downward  trade  in  1818  to  1825  averaged  about 
150,000  to  175,000  barrels  per  annum,  say  15,000  tons; 
and  the  upward  trade  about  6,000  tons,  or  about  one  to 
three.  In  1832,  the  trade  had  increased  so  as  to  give  six  to 
eight  hundred  Durham  boats  and  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
batteaux,  passing  the  locks,  the  down  trade  being  66,000 
tons  and  the  up  trade  21,000  tons — the  proportions  of  about 
three  to  one  still  holding  good. 

As  the  trade  increased,  passenger  steamboats  were  placed 
on  Lakes  St.  Francis  and  St.  Louis,  and  four-horse  coaches 
upon  the  portage  roads.  Improvements  in  the  steamboats, 
in  1833,  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  smaller  rapids  be- 
tween the  Longue  Sault  and  Prescott;  and  from  that  date 
they  descended  as  far  as  Dickinson's  Landing. 

The  agitation  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  early 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Canadians  to  the  competition 
with  which  they  were  threatened.    It  was  a  renewal  of  that 
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strife,  for  the  commerce  of  civilization,  which  liad  existed 
for  the  fur-trade,  between  the  English  colonies  on  the  At- 
lantic and  the  French  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  before  the 
conquest,  A  short  portage  divided  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the 
Mohawk  (a  principal  branch  of  the  Hudson,)  from  Wood 
Creek,  which  flowed  into  Oneida  Lake,  and  thence,  by  the 
Onondaga  Kiver,  into  Lake  Ontario,  at  Oswego,  which 
latter  place  was  the  scene  of  more  than  one  conflict  between 
French  and  English  and  their  savage  allies,  over  one  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

In  1817,  the  same  year  in  which  the  canal  bill  passed  at 
Albany,  and  a  month  earlier,  the  government  of  Upper 
Canada  advertised  for  tenders  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  between  Lachine  and  Kingston,  by  the  course 
of  the  river  Ridcau.  The  project  of  connecting  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  by  the  Welhind  Canal,  first  appeal's  in  print, 
November  29th,  1817,  in  a  paper  prepared  by  "William 
Hamilton  ^ferritt  for  Robert  Gourlay.  In  1818,  a  company 
was  incorporated  to  construct  the  Lacliine  Canal,  a  project 
which  had  been  mooted  as  early  as  1795;  and  another,  in 
1819,  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  at  Chambly. 

Thus,  movements  were  on  foot,  in  the  center  and  at  the 
two  extremes, — to  compass  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
state  of  New  York, — before  the  completion  of  her  canals 
had  demonstrated  their  success ;  but,  from  various  causes,  at 
the  head  of  which,  no  doubt,  the  separation  of  the  provinces 
stood  first,  no  actual  commencement  was  made  except  with 
the  Lachine  Canal  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  the 
Grenville  Canal  (by  the  Imperial  government)  on  the  Otta- 
wa, until  long  after  the  completion  of  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  canals. 

The  military  canals,  having  been  conceded  to  the  province 
in  1853,  and  happily  never  having  been  required  for  other 
than  commercial  purposes,  will  be  noticed  under  the  head 
of  the  Ottawa  River  improvements. 
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Taking  the  three  great  routes  of  Canadian  navigation  ia 
the  order  of  their  extent,  we  begiu  with  the  shortest. 

LAKE    CRAMPLAIN   ROUTR. 

The  Richelieu  or  Iroquois  Kiver  has  a  length  of  eighty 
miles  between  Sorel,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Rouse's  Point, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  with  two  obstructions  to  navigation  in 
this  distance.  The  first  is  overcome  at  St.  Ours,  about  four- 
teen miles  from  Sorel,  by  a  dam  which  deepens  the  water 
between  this  point  and  Chambly,  and  a  lock — two  hundred 
feet  in  length  between  the  gates,  and  forty-five  feet  wide  be- 
tween the  walls,  with  six  feet  depth  of  water — begun  in 
1844,  and  completed  in  18-19,  at  an  outlay  of  $153,117.05. 
The  second  is  the  ra})ids  above  Chambly,  which  are  passed 
by  a  canal  eleven  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  with  nine 
stone  locks,  each  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  by  twenty- 
four  feet,  and  six  feet  of  water;  commenced  in  1831,  sus- 
pended in  1835,  resumed  in  1840,  and  completed  in  1843, 
at  a  cost  of  $480,000.  By  means  of  these  improvements, 
boats  can  pass  from  any  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  into  Lake 
Chamjolain,  and  thence,  by  the  Northern  Canal  and  the 
ITudson  River,  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Largo  quantities 
of  lumber  are  transported  by  this  route  from  tho  city  of 
Ottawa  to  the  Hudson  River  without  transhipment. 

Lake  Champlain  navigation  extends  into  Canada  aj  far  as 
St.  John's,  at  which  point  tliu  river  Richelieu  is  29  feet 
higher  than  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Lachine,  or  74  feet  higher 
than  the  river  at  Montreal.  Tlie  distance  between  Caugh- 
nawaga  (opposite  Lachine)  and  St.  John's  is  about  25  miles 
in  a  direct  line;  but  if  Lake  Champlain  be  made  the  feeder, 
a  canal  must  make  a  detour  to  avoid  high  ground,  which 
will  give  a  length  of  32i  miles,  and  a  cost  of  al  out  two 
millions  of  dollars.  Another  plan  is,  to  carry  a  feeder,  16 
miles  in  length,  from  the  Beauharnois  Canr.i,  on  a  level  87} 
feet  higher  than  Lake  Champlain,  down  to  a  point  opposite 
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Caughnawaga,  and  feed  a  direct  line  of  canal  between  this 
point  and  St.  John's,  which  would  be  about  eight  miles 
shorter  than  the  canal  fed  from  the  Champlain  level ;  but  as 
it  would  have  87  feet  more  lockage,  this  would  nearly 
equalize  the  two  routes,  in  point  of  time.  This  scheme, 
with  the  feeder  made  navigable,  would  cost  about  double 
the  other,  say  four  millions  of  dollars;  and,  with  a  feeder 
only,  about  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  firgt  scheme 
gives  the  minimum  amount  of  lockage  to  the  Ottawa  lum- 
ber trade ;  the  second,  to  the  through  trade  from  the  West, 
unless  the  rapids  are  navigated  by  the  freight  boats,  in 
which  case  these  will  not  leave  the  St.  Lawrence  until  they 
reach  Caughnawaga;  but  the  question  of  cost  is  conclusive 
between  these  two  plans.  Montreal  claims  that  the  terminus 
of  the  canal  should  be  opposite  that  city :  this  has  been 
objected  to  as  causing  the  Ottawa  and  western  trade  to  de- 
scend 45  feet,  only  to  ascend  the  same  again — besides  add- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  route. 

OTTAWA    ROUTE. 

The  Ottawa  Kiver,  where  it  joins  the  St.  Lawrence,  divides 
so  as  to  form  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  about  one-third 
of  its  volumo,  flowing  by  St,  Anne's  and  Vaudreuil,  (where 
it  forms  a  large  island  called  Isle  Perrot;)  enters  Lake 
St.  Louis,  and  passes  over  the  Lachine  Eapids — its  dark 
waters  taking  the  Montreal  side  and  forcing  the  blue  St. 
Lawrence  into  mid-channel.  The  other  two-thirds  flows  to 
tlie  rear  of  Montreal  Island,  forming  Little  Kiver,  in  which 
is  another  large  island,  Isle  Jesus,  and  discharges  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  about  fifteen  miles  below  Montreal. 

In  connecting  tide-water  with  the  interior,  the  Lachine 
Canal  is  common  to  botli  the  St,  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa 
routes.  Lachine,  at  the  head  of  tlie  first  ra})ids  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  starting  point 
pf  thi.s  route  ;  and  the  flrst  place  where  the  navigation  has 
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been  improved,  is  at  St.  Anne's,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Lake  of  Two  Mountains.  The  rapid  here  is  navigable  at 
high  water  only ;  the  opposite  one  of  Vaudreuil,  though 
affording  a  more  circuitous  route,  was  passable  at  all  stages, 
and  was,  moreover,  after  1832,  aided  by  a  lock  for  batteaux, 
built  by  a  private  company.  In  this  way  navigation  was 
maintained  until  1843,  when  the  provincial  government 
completed  the  lock  at  St.  Anne's,  which  was  commenced  in 
1839, — is  two  hundred  feet  long  by  forty-five  feet  wide, 
and,  with  the  wing  dam,  cost  $111,796.  By  means  of  this 
lock,  a  large  passenger  steamer  is  enabled  to  run  from  La- 
chine  to  Carillon  at  the  foot  of  the  Longue  Sault  of  the  Ot- 
tawa, a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  The  Longue  Sault  and 
other  rapids  between  Grenville  and  Carillon,  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  are  passed  by  three  detached  canals  with  locks, 
the  upper  and  older  of  which  was  commenced,  in  1819,  by 
the  Imperial  government,  upon  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
old  Lachine  Canal,  and  remains  unaltered  to  this  day.  The 
others  were  not  so  far  advanced  in  1828,  when  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Rideau  Canal  was  decided  on,  and  therefore 
have  locks  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet  long,  and  thirty-three  feet  wide;  and 
also  extra  lockage,  because  the  lowest  one  is  fed  from 
the  North  Eiver,  a  branch  of  the  Ottawa.  From  Grenville 
to  Ottawa  the  river  is  navigable,  and  a  passenger  steamer, 
(confined  to  the  reach  by  being  too  large  for  the  locks  of 
the  Grenville  or  Eideau  canals,)  runs  in  connection  with 
portage  railway  between  Grenville  and  Carillon,  the  steamer 
between  Carillon  and  Lachine,  and  the  railway  thence  to 
Montreal;  thus  making  two  railways  and  two  steamers  ne- 
cessary to  convey  a  passenger  from  Montreal  to  the  city  of 
Ottawa. 

Above  this  city,  the  Chaudi6rc  Falls  and  the  rapids  near 
them  obstruct  the  navigation  for  several  miles;  but  a  Mac- 
adam road  connects  with  an  iron  steamer  on  the  Chaudi^re 
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Lake.  No  attempt,  beyond  surveys,  has  been  made  to 
overcome  the  obstructions  to  ascending  navigation  immedi- 
ately above  Ottawa;  but  at  the  next  point  higher  up  (the 
Chats,)  an  abortive  attempt  to  connect  the  Chaudi«^re  and 
Chats  Lakes,  which  are  three  miles  apart  and  have  fifty  feet 
difference  of  level,  has  been  made.  The  obstructions  at  the 
Chats  are  at  present  surmounted  by  a  horse  railway,  three 
miles  in  length,  which  conveys  passengers  and  freight  be, 
tween  the  iron  steamers  which  are  running  upon  the  two 
lakes.  Two  other  steamers  are  plying  still  higher  up,  on 
reaches  divided  by  rapids  but  connected  by  good  portage 
roads;  and  by  this  means  transportation  is  effected  as  far  as 
the  head  of  the  Deep  Kiver,  or  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Deux  Joachims,  a  point  nearly  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa.  From  this  point  upward  the 
swift  current  and  numerous  rapids  force  a  transfer  from  the 
steamboat  to  the  bark  canoe — from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
order  of  vessels  for  water  transport. 

THE    RIDEAU    CANAL. 

The  agitation  of  the  canal  question  so  soon  after  the 
peace  of  1815,  naturally  gave  military  considerations  a 
prominence  in  the  discussion  of  the  route;  and  thus  we 
have  seen  that,  in  1817,  the  first  action  taken  by  Upper 
Canada  was  with  reference  to  this  route.  In  1824,  the  Ln- 
perial  government  offered  to  aid  the  upper  province  by  a 
grant  of  £70,000  sterling,  towards  the  construction  of  this 
canal;  but  the  joint  committee  on  internal  navigation,  in 
1825,  while  admitting  that  this  offer  "  ought  to  determine 
us  to  apply  our  first  exertions  to  the  co.amunication  between 
Kingston  and  Ottawa,"  was  of  opinion  that,  "  regarding 
only  the  commercial  interests  of  the  i^rovince,  in  time  of 
peace  with  the  United  States,  the  improvement  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  would  naturally  first  engage  attention,  because 
a  much  less  expenditure  would  render  this  direct  and  nat 
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ural  channel  more  convenient  for  all  purposes  of  trade." 
The  estimate  by  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  for  locks  one  hun- 
dred and  thirtj-two  feet  by  forty  feet,  with  eight  feet  of 
water,  was  only  £176,378  (or  $705,512 ;)  while  that  for  the 
Eideau,  with  locks  only  one  hundred  by  twenty -two  feet, 
and  seven  feet  of  water,  was  £230,785  (or  $923,140.) 

The  Imperial  government  had  turned  their  attention  to 
this  route  immediately  after  the  war;  and,  early  in  1815, 
Colonel  Nicolls,  commanding  royal  engineer,  sent  Lieutenant 
Jebb  to  explore  the  direct  route  by  Irish  Creek.  In  1825, 
a  committee  of  royal  engineers,  sent  out  to  Canada,  were 
instructed  to  bring  home  an  estimate  for  the  cost  of  a  canal 
by  this  route,  based  upon  the  dimensions  of  the  Lachine 
Canal,  then  completed.  This  was  found  to  be  £169,000 
(or  $676,000) — whereupon  the  Imperial  government,  desir- 
ous of  retaining  the  complete  control  of  the  canal  in  case 
of  another  war,  determined  on  its  construction;  and,  in 
May,  1826,  sent  out  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  By,  R.  E.,  who 
commenced  it  on  the  21st  of  September,  1826,  and  passed 
the  first  steamer  through  on  the  29th.  of  May,  1832 ;  but 
the  works  were  .not  completed  until  1834.  This  route  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  and  one-quarter  miles  long,  of 
which  only  sixteen  and  a  half  are  canal.  From  Ottawa,  it 
ascends  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet  by  thirty-four 
locks,  in  a  distance  of  eighty-seven,  and  a  half  nriiles,  to  the 
summit  level  of  the  Eideau  Lakes;  and  then  descends 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  by  thirteen  locks,  in  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-eight  and  three-quarters  miles;  giving  a 
total  of  forty-seven  locks  with  four  hundred  and  fifty -seven 
feet  lockage.  The  navigation  is  formed  by  twenty-four 
dams,  six  of  which  range  from  twenty -five  to  sixty  feet  in 
height.  Most  of  these  dams  are  of  stone, — a  questionable 
policy,  fts  timber  ones  are  as  reliable  and  very  much 
cheaper.  The  original  canal  was  intended  to  have  a  towing 
path ;   but,  in  1828,  another  committee  of  royal  engineers. 
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with  Sir  James  Kempt  at  their  head,  authorized  its  enlarge- 
ment for  steam  navigation,  the  locks  to  be  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  by  thirty-three  feet;  the  towing-path  was, 
therefore,  unfortunately  omitted. 

The  canal  drops  into  the  Ottawa  by  a  flight  of  eight  com- 
bined locks,  having  a  lift  of  eighty-two  feet ;  and  as  it  was 
necessary,  on  leaving  the  Ottawa,  at  once  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  Chaudi^re  Lake,  the  navigation  would  have 
been  extended  without  additional  lockage,  nearly  forty 
miles  higher  up  the  river,  had  the  canal  been  kept  in  it 
until  that  lake  was  reached. 

TIMBER   SLIDES    ON   THE    OTTAWA. 

The  Ottawa,  above  the  point  where  the  Imperial  canal 
joined  it,  has  been,  with  several  of  its  large  tributaries,  the 
subject  of  improvement,  for  downward  transportation  only 
— for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  timber  and  lumber  with 
greater  expedition,  greater  safety,  and  greater  economy. 
These  works  are  peculiar  to  Canada  and  deserve  more  than 
a  passing  notice. 

The  heavy  timber,  hauled  out  by  the  aid  of  the  snow 
which  gives  access  to  every  tree,  is  deposited  on  the  ice  in 
the  several  streams  and  lakes,  and  is  there  left  to  be  borne 
down  by  the  spring  freshets,  cither  in  single  sticks  or 
in  rafts  manned  by  men,  according  to  the  size  of  the  stream. 
If  not  rafted,  it  goes  off  with  the  water,  followed  by  the 
men  in  canoes,  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after  the  stragglers 
grounded  on  a  shoal  or  detained  in  an  eddy,  and  shove 
them  out  into  the  main  stream.  This  mode  of  bringing 
out  the  timber,  which  is  called  "driving,"  is  practicable 
upon  almost  all  streams  when  in  freshet;  but,  on  many, 
there  are  a  few  places  where  the  obstructions  are  so  great  as 
to  call  for  artificial  aid,  to  prevent  detention  of  the  timber 
until  too  late  for  that  tide  which,  if  not  taken  at  the  flood, 
too  often  leads  to  misfortune.     In  some  rivers,  precipitous 
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cataracts  and  jagged  rocks  are  so  destructive  to  timber  that 
the  virgin  groves  have  remained  almost  untouched,  until, 
by  means  of  slides  and  dams,  it  could  be  profitably  brought 
down.  In  others,  the  delays  in  passing  certain  points  were 
so  great  that  the  freshet  passed  off  before  the  timber  could 
be  got  into  the  main  river,  and  it  was  left  behind  for  the 
next  year. 

The  slides  are  artificial  "  chutes  ^^  formed  by  inclined 
troughs  of  timber  and  plank,  open  at  both  ends,  through 
which  a  portion  of  the  stream  is  diverted,  and  the  timber 
thereby  carried  past  chutes  and  places  where  it  would  either 
stick  fast  or  be  torn  to  splinters.  For  "  driving,"  the  slides 
are  narrow,  and  similar  to  the  flumes  or  raceways  supplying 
a  water-wheel ;  but  when  designed  for  the  passage  of  rafted 
timber  they  are  twenty-five  feet  wide;  and  down  one  of 
them  a  crib,  containing  fifteen  hundred  cubic  feet  or  nearly 
forty  tons  of  timber,  will  be  carried,  with  the  men  aboard 
and  the  cookhouse  undisturbed,  and  in  a  few  moments  be 
fifty  feet  below  its  former  level. 

Dams  are  resorted  to  to  flood  back  the  water  on  shoals 
and  rocks  which  retain  and  damage  the  timber;  to  stop  up 
high  water  channels — so  as  to  keep  it  from  straying  or  to 
strengthen  the  main  current;  and  also  at  the  head  of  chutes, 
to  govern  and  regulate  the  mouth  of  slides. 

The  Ottawa  and  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  the  latter  as  being 
the  outlet  of  the  inland  waters,  are  the  chief  sources  from 
whence  Que^  ec  is  supplied  with  timber ;  to  these  may  now  be 
added  the  St.  Maurice  or  Three  Rivers.  Eecently,  rafts 
have  been  towed  through  some  of  the  great  lakes,  but 
at  much  risk  and  some  loss.  The  first  raft  from  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  was  got  out  by  Samuel  Sherwood,  in  1790.  It 
was  composed  of  masts  cut  upon  the  north  shore  of  the  bay, 
three  miles  east  of  Trenton;  and  there  being  then  no  cattle 
in  the  country,  Sherwood  used  tackle  to  haul  the  timber  to 
the  water.     In  180G,  Philemon  Wright  took  the  first  raft 
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down  the  Ottawa.    It  was  obtained  from  the  Gatineau,  a 
large  tributary  entering  near  Ottawa  City. 


F 


'1 


PROPOSED    OTTAWA   AND   LAKE   HURON    CANALS. 

In  1853,  an  appropriation  of  $200,000  was  obtained, 
without  previous  survey  or  estimate,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  Chats  and  Chaudi^re  Lakes  by  means  of  a 
canal  with  fifty  feet  lockage.  The  idea  of  the  projectors 
was  to  commence  on  a  magnificent  scale  at  a  point  where 
the  very  uselessncss  of  the  expenditure  would  be  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  its  extension,  east  and  west,  to  Montreal 
and  Lake  Huron.  They  did  not,  therefore,  court  any  ana- 
lyzation  of  the  scheme.  The  government  of  that  day,  on 
the  other  hand,  obtained  the  support  of  the  Ottawa  constit- 
uencies for  tlicir  railway  policy  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
were  thus  induced  to  grant  the  sum  required  to  commence 
operations.  The  simultaneous  failure  of  the  contractor  and 
the  appropriation  afforded  a  decent  pretext  for  suspension 
in  1856,  which  ended  in  abandonment:  in  the  meantime 
the  projectors  were  amused  with  a  series  of  extensive  sur- 
veys of  the  whole  route,  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Huron, 
— of  over  four  hundred  miles,  and  with  estimates  for  canals 
for  Atlantic  vessels. 

The  result  of  these  surveys  shows  that  the  abandoned 
canal  on  which  $373,191  has  been  expended  was  in  the 
wrong  place;  that  to  have  completed  it  on  the  scale  pro- 
posed would  have  cost  $l,465,-439,  whereas  the  same  result 
can  be  produced  in  the  right  place  for  $681,932 — in  other 
words,  that  the  opportune  abandonment  of  the  work  will 
effect  a  saving  of  $410,316.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
if  the  commencement  has  involved  a  loss  of  $373,191,  the 
abandonment  has  saved  a  greater  sum,  and  that  there  is 
still  a  handsome  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  latter.  The 
summit  level  of  the  proposed  Ottawa  route  at  Lake  Nipis- 
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sing  would  be  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet  above  tide- 
water; and  the  total  rise  and  fall  from  tide-water  to  Lake 
Huron,  by  this  route,  is  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
feet,  the  fall  from  Lake  Nipissing  to  Lake  Huron  being 
seventy-seven  feet. 

The  general  results  of  the  Ottawa  survey,  as  made  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Clark,  C.  E.,  are  embraced  in  the  following  table 
extracted  from  his  report: — 


OTTAWA   AND    FRENCH    RIVER   NAVIGATION. 


Sections. 


R 


Lacliino  Canal,. .. . 
Ijake  St.  I^>ui8, .... 

Saint  Anne's, 

Lake  of  Two  Mts.,. 
CaiiUon  to  Gr'nv'le,. 

Green  Shoals, 

Ottawa  River, 

Chandiero  and  Des 

Chencs, 

Des  Chenes  Lake,.. 

Chats, 

Chats  Lfiko, 

Snows  to  Black  falls. 
River  and  Lake  Cou- 

•<'"ge,     

Chapeau  and  L' Islet, 

Deep  River, 

Joachinrs  to  Mal- 
ta wan, 

Rivtr  Mattawan,  . . 

Summit  level  and  cut, 

Frentli  River, 

Add  Hiiginecring  & 
Superintendence, 


DiSTANC 

ivers  ami 
Lakes. 

13  31  ". 

24  70  ". 
7  73  . 

55.97  '. 

3-75  , 

26-69  . 

1  70  . 

1928  . 

18  32  . 

24-93  . 

4-85  . 

33-58  . 

51-74  . 
16  22  . 
5115  . 
47-52  . 


ToUiIs, 401-44 


Es,  miles— 
Canals. 
8-50 

1-19 

500 
•10 


2-61 

•60 

105 

•14 


2-26 

1-08 

597 

•82 


29-32 


, Levels . 

No.  of      Lockage, 
Lucks.  feet. 

.    5  . . .    4375 

.'    I  ...      100 

*.    7  ." ! .'    58-.'^0 


.    6  ., 
.    5  . 

.'  11  .", 

•        *     ■  < 


.  14 
.  11 

'.'    7 


6300 

5000 

104  00 

1800 


148-20 
144  00 

77  00 


64  . . .  665  70 


Cost. 

not  estimated, 
do. 
$469,672 

1,649,909 
136,105 


816.733 

681,932 

1,256,810 

262,514 
243,507 


1,757,653 
1,162,1.54 

2.16l),3(59 
886,117 

574,175 
$12,057,680 


The  scale  of  navigation  proposed  is  for  vessels  of  one 
thousand  tons.  Locks  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by 
forty-five  feet  wide,  with  twelve  feet  depth  of  water  on  the 
mitre  sills. 

These  figures  are  conclusive; — a  canal  scheme,  under- 
taken on  such  a  scale,  and  upon  such  a  route,  with  all  the 
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changes  and  additions  whicli  would  follow,  would  result  in 
an  expenditure  of  at  least  twenty  millions  of  dollars;   but 
if  it  could  be  done  for  ten,  it  would  be  equally  impracticable 
as  a  provincial  undertaking.     The  region  traversed  does 
not  possess  sufficient  political  influence  to  carry  the  appro- 
priations for  a  lithe  of  the  sum  required ;  and  as  a  commer- 
cial speculation  no  case  could  be  made  out  for  it.    Although 
it  would  shorten  the  distance  between  Montreal  and  Lake 
Huron  by  three  hundred  miles  over  the  present  route,  via 
the  lakes  and  the  Welland  Canal,  there  would  be  no  saving 
of  time  on  the  round  trip,  on  account  of  the  extra  lockage 
and  river  navigation;  and  it  would  be  exclusively  a  route 
for  steamers,  whereas  the  greater  part  of  the  present  route 
is  available  for  sail  craft.     On  the  St.  Lawrence  route  the 
extra  three  hundred  miles  would  be  overcome  by  a  propeller 
in  the  open  lakes  with  an  unvarying  speed,  night  and  day, 
of  ten  miles  per  hour;  while  the  ten  extra  locks  of  the  Ot- 
tawa route,  and  the  more  intricate  river  navigation  worked 
at  half-speed,  would  demand  at  least  an  equal  loss  of  time. 
For  the  downward  commerce  only,  which  gives  at  least 
three  tons  to  one  of  the  upward,  the  difference  is  vastly  in 
favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  those  boats  which  descend 
the  rapids,  as  there  is  in  this  case  only  the  "Welland  Canal 
with  twenty-seven  locks  against  the  Ottawa  canals  with 
fifty-nine.    On  the  St.  Lawrence  route  there  is  a  local  as  well 
as  a  through  business,  and  a  choice  of  markets  while  in 
transitu,  as  well  as  the  proximity  of  railways  in  case  of  in- 
terruption to  the  navigation.     On  the  Ottawa  there  is  at 
present  only  sawn  lumber  to  fill  out  a  cargo.     But  while 
so  great  an  undertaking  is,  on  the  part  of  Canada,  financially 
impracticable  and  commercially  unwarrantable,  the  opening 
of  this  route  is,  as  an  imperial  and  military  work,  most  de- 
sirable.    From  the  remote  position  of  the  greater  part,  the 
expense  of  cut-stone  locks  of  the  size  proposed,  would 
make  it  advisable  to  reduce  tiie  scale  and  also  the  character 
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of  the  work.  Cedar  cribwork  is  nearly  as  durable  as  or- 
dinary masonry  in  this  climate;  and  by  substituting  it, 
filled  with  stones  and  planked  water-tight,  for  stone-work, 
the  Ottawa  route  would  supply  the  materials  and  the  kind 
of  labor  required.  The  laying  of  masonry  can  only  be  ad- 
vantageously done  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  and  a  por- 
tion of  this  time  would  be  lost  by  high  water.  In  some 
sections  it  would  probably  be  found  cheaper  to  build 
timber  locks,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  future  stone  ones.  Any  increased  cost  of  mainte- 
nance would  be  far  less  than  the  interest  saved,  and  the 
amount  so  saved  in  interest  would  be  an  ample  renewal 
fund.  The  fact  that  scarcely  one  of  the  hundreds  of  stone 
locks  in  America  have  proved  after  ten  years'  experience, 
to  be  properly  proportioned,  for  the  wants  of  commerce, 
would  suggest  the  propriety  of  substituting  timber  for  stone 
for  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Ottawa  route — especially 
as  there  seems  no  hop>.  for  the  work  being  carried  out  upon 
any  more  expensive  basis. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF   THE   RIVER   ST.    LAWRENCE. 

The  early  and.  efficient  commencement  of  this  work  was 
very  much  jciarded  by  the  fact  that  the  obstructions  were 
under  separate  jurisdictions,  and  nearly  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  provinces;  and  that  the  action  of  one  would 
be  of  little  value  unless  imitated  by  the  other.  Lower 
Canada,  having  control  of  the  seaports,  helped  herself  to  the 
lion's  share  of  the  import  duties,  the  only  fund  upon  which 
either  province  could  rely  for  internal  improvements.  The 
division  of  these  duties  was  a  constant  source  of  contention 
between  them.  From  1792  to  1813,  Lower  Canada  col- 
lected a  net  revenue  of  £642,000  sterling,  of  which  she 
kept  £600,000  and  gave  the  odd  numbers  to  her  younger 
sister.  From  1813  to  1818,  Upper  Canada  received  less 
than  twenty -live  per  cent,  of  the  net  revenue  collected  by 
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Lower  Ciinnda, — and  in  1820  and  1821,  nothing  at  all; 
■whereupon  she  carried  her  complaints  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  and  thereafter  the  Imperial  government  assumed  the 
collection  and  distribution  of  these  revenues.     The  net 
amount  received  by  the  two  provinces,  in  the  half-century 
between  their  separation  in  1791  and  their  re-union  in  1841, 
was,  Lower  Canada,  £3,445,140  sterling  (or  $17,225,700;) 
and  Upper  Canada,   £731,834  sterling  (or  $3,659,173,) 
which  may  be  considered  the  measure  of  the  ability  of  the 
two,  respectively,  in  carrying  on  their  public  works.     Botli 
provinces  had  a  gradually  increasing  but  comparatively  un- 
important revenue  collected  at  their  inland  ports;    and 
Lower  Canada,  under  cover  of  inspection,  levied  a  toll  on 
scows  and  rafts  passing  Chateauguay,  which,  between  1808 
and  1831,  yielded  about  £6,500  (or  $31,633.33.)      She 
also  claimed  the  excess,  not  only  by  virtue  of  her  superior 
population,  but  on  the  ground  that  rum,  the  article  on  which 
the  bulk  of  the  duty  was  collected,  was  almost  exclusively 
consumed  by  her;   and  Upper  Canada  was  charged  with 
having  descended  to  whisky.     Per  contra,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  quantity  of  rum  which  passed  above  Cotcau  du 
Lac  in  1799  was  about  sixty  thousand  gallons,  (which  prob- 
ably went  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  Upper  Canada;) 
and  the  still  harder  fact  that  a  barrel  of  rum,  the  freight  on 
which  was  three  to  three  and  a  half  dollars  from  Lachine  to 
Kingston,  was  the  well-known  standard  of  up  freiglit  for 
merchandise  by  batteaux  and  Durham  boats. 

The  action  taken  by  the  two  provinces,  respectively,  be- 
fore the  Union  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  was  as  follows.  As  early  as  the  session  of 
1795-96,  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  construction  of  both 
a  canal  and  a  turnpike  to  Lachine,  by  the  late  Hon.  John 
Eichardson,  who  lived  to  carry  out  those  schemes  at  a  later 
day.  In  1805,  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  appropri- 
ated £1,000  ''or  $4,000)  to  clear  the  channel  of  the  Lachine 
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RapiJs.  Battcnnx,  wliidi  ran  down  loaded,  wcro  dragpf^d 
nj)  liglit  and  took  in  their  np  cargo  at  Lachine,  to  wliicli 
j)oint  it  was  carted  from  Montreal.  The  result  of  this  first 
exjicnditurc  proving  satisfactory,  a  similar  sum  was  given 
the  following  year  for  the  rapids  between  Montreal  and 
Lake  St.  Francis.  Nothing  further  was  done  until  1818, 
when  commissioners  were  appointed  to  meet  those  from 
Upper  Canada  about  the  improvement  of  the  water  com- 
munication between  the  provinces,  both  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  routes.  In  that  year,  also,  a  company  was  in- 
corporated to  construct  the  Lachine  Canal  within  three 
years,  and  another  for  the  Chambly  Canal,  to  be  completed 
in  seven  years.  In  1821,  the  Lachine  Canal  was  assumed 
by  the  province,  the  company  having  failed  to  act;  and  in 
182.'*  a  similar  course  was  taken,  for  the  same  reason,  with 
the  Chambly  Canal,  coupled  with  the  proviso  that  it  should 
not  be  commenced  until  the  Lachine  was  completed.  In 
1831  an  appropriation  was  made  for  ascertaining  if  loaded 
batteaux  could  be  taken  up  the  rapids  between  Lakes  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Louis,  and  whctlier  steamers,  about  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  which  great  expectations  had  been  formed, 
could  not  ascend  the  cascades  to  Prescott.  This  was  a 
scheme  for  "  reducing  the  grade  "  of  the  river  at  the  rapids, 
by  which  it  was  hoped  currents  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
per  hour  could  be  reduced  one-half.  Cuts  forming  inclined 
planes  were  made  at  Mill  Point  below  the  Cedars,  at  Point 
au  Diable,  the  Eigolet,  and  French's  Eun ;  but  nothing  be- 
yond the  expenditure  of  the  money  resulted  from  this 
movement, — with  which  the  a-  lon  of  Lower  Canada  in  re- 
spect to  the  improvement  of  llie  St.  Lawrence  terminated. 

The  first  movement  of  Upper  Canada  was  an  advertise- 
ment dated  19th  February,  1817,  in  which  tbc  lieutenant- 
governor  invited  tenders  for  the  work  of  rendering  the 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  water  communication  between 
Lachine  and  Kingston,  by  the  course  of  the  river  Kideau, 
11 
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navigable  for  boats  drawing  two  feet  of  water  aT>d  ten  feet 
in  wi  Jtb,  and  also  for  boats  drawing  three  feet  of  water  and 
twelve  feet  in  width.     The  route  defined  was  by  Irish 
Creek  and  Eideau  and  Mud  Lakes;   the  number  and  posi- 
tion of  the  locks  were  to  be  specified,  and  "the  number  of 
floodgates  in  each  lock."    The  next  year  £2,000  (or  $8,000) 
was  granted  for  a  survey  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  1821 
commissioners  were  appointed.     In  1823  and  1824,  £2,000 
(or  $8,000)  more  were  granted  to  this  commission  of  which 
Robert  Nichol  was  vice-president,  and  James  Gordon  and 
Charles  Jones,  members.     On  the  death  of  Colonel  Nichol, 
his  place  was  filled  by  John  Macaulay.     As  the  ^iews  of 
the  country  with  respect  to  the  scale  of  the  proposed  navi- 
gation became  enlarged  each  successive  year,  the  magnitude 
of   the   undertaking   evidently   alarmed    the    Legislature. 
Even  the  offer  of  £70,000  stg.  ($350,000)  by  the  Imperial 
government  towards  opening  the  Eideau  route,  failed  to 
elicit  more  than  nn  expression  of  gratitude  and  a  promise 
of  early  consideration.     The  Legislature  leaned  to  the  St, 
Lawrence  as  the  natural  commercial  route,  having  only 
about  one-half  of  the  lockage  of  the  Eideau  route;   and 
were,  moreover,  convinced  that  it  would  be  the  cheaper  of 
the  two.     The  Imperial  government,  desiring  the  control 
of  the  work  for  military  purposes,  set  about  the  Eideau 
Canal  tlieniselves,  in  1826,  on  an  estimate  of  £169,000  stg, 
($815,000,)  and  completed  it  in  1832  at  a  cost  of  £900,000 
stg.  ($1,500,000) — a  result  which  may  fully  account  for  the 
hesitation  of  the  Legislature,  in  1825.   in  accepting  the 
£70,000  ($350,000)  and  undertaking  the  work. 

The  opening  of  the  Eideau  route  failed  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  trade.  The  lock  at  Yaudreuil  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  private  company;  those  at  Grenville  were  much 
less  in  size  than  the  ones  above  and  below  them;  fixed 
bridges  prevented  masted  vessels  from  going  through ;  and 
the  absence  of  a  towing-path  made  forwarding  a  monopoly, 
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and  caused  the  delay  and  expense  of  locking  a  steam-tug 
through  with  every  freight.  Moreover,  the  canal  was* 
managed  as  a  military  rather  than  commercial  undertaking 
— the  parties  in  charge  being  beyond  the  reach  of  authority 
or  opinion  in  the  colony.  No  sooner  had  it  been  tried, 
therefore,  than  the  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
set  about;  a  grant  being  made  for  the  Cornwall  Canal  in 
1833,  and  this  work  was  commenced  in  1834. 

In  describing  the  several  works  embraced  in  the  improv- 
ment  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  commence  at  tide-water  with 

LAKE   ST.    PETER. 

About  fifty  miles  below  Montreal,  at  the  lowest  point  un- 
influenced by  tide,  the  St.  Lawrence  spreads  out  into  a 
broad  and  shallow  expanse  called  Lake  St.  Peter.  The 
depth  at  lovv- water  upon  these  flats  was  only  eleven  feet, 
and  sea-going  vessels  were  consequently  obliged  to  lighten 
in  entering  and  leaving  Montreal,  which  city,  notwith- 
standing this  disadvantage,  maintained  her  position  as  the 
emporium  for  the  import  trade,  and  of  all  exports  except 
timber,  in  which  latter  trade  the  tidal  harbor  and  roomy 
coves  of  Quebec  defy  competition.  As  there  were  only  two 
or  three  comparatively  insignificant  bars  above  Lake  St. 
Peter,  and  none  below,  and  as  the  bed  of  the  lake  was  soft, 
it  was  proposed  to  deepen  the  channel  by  dredging,  so  that 
sixteen  feet  draft  of  water  might  be  carried  up  to  Mont:eal. 
This  was  first  attempted  by  the  government  in  1844,  when 
the  engineers  endeavored  to  induce  old  Father  St.  Lawrence 
to  leave  the  bed  in  which  he  had  lain  since  first  he  emerged 
from  the  ocean,  and  follov/  a  *'  straight  cut,"  to  be  dredged 
to  the  required  depth.  The  work  was  so  managed  that, 
after  expending  $295,619,  it  wjis  suspended  in  1847,  and 
the  Legislature,  after  investigation,  abandoned  it  in  disgust; 
whereupon  the  Hon.  John  Young,  on  behalf  of  the  harbor 
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commissioners  of  Montreal,  after  four  years  had  elapsed, 
obtained  permission  to  try  again,  and  the  work  was  recom- 
menced in  1851.  By  following  the  natural  channel,  com- 
plete success  has  been  obtained,  with  much  less  time  and 
money,  and  a  vessel  drawing  not  sixteen  but  eighteen  feet 
of  water  can  now  come  up.  It  is  intended  to  continue  op- 
erations until  twenty  feet  at  low- water  is  obtained;  and  as 
the  government,  having  had  its  practicability  demonstrated, 
has  assumed  the  expense,  it  is  to  be  hoped  this  work  will 
be  carried  out. 


THE    LACHIKE    CANAL. 

The  original  canal  between  Montreal  and  Lachine,  com- 
menced in  1821  and  completed  in  1825  at  a  cost  of 
£110,000  (or  $440,000,)  was  an  admirably  constr,  ,ted 
work,  with  cut-stone  locks,  one  hundred  and  eight  feet 
long  between  the  gates,  and  t^\renty  feet  wide,  with  fix- 
ed bridges  of  the  same  class  of  masonry.  In  these,  as  in 
the  locks  of  the  Rideau  and  St.  Lawrence  canals,  the  upper 
gates  were  placed  upon  breast  walls,  which  reduced  the 
effective  length  of  the  lock.  On  the  Welland  Canal,  the 
upper  gates  being  carried  down  to  the  level  of  the  lower 
ones,  the  whole  length  between  the  gates  is  available. 

The  enlargement  of  the  old  Lachine  boat  canal,  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  and  completion  of  the  re- 
maiadcr  of  the  St,  Lawrence  ship  canals,  was  one  of  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  the  reunion  in  1841,  thus  confirm- 
ing the  views  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  1825,  as  to  the  impolicy  of 
its  substantial  stone  locks  of  boat  size  only.  The  enlarge- 
ment, begun  in  1843,  was  sufficiently  advanced  in  1848  for 
the  passage  of  large  vessels,  and  was  completed  in  1849, 
except  the  widening  of  a  portion  of  the  rock-cut  near  La- 
chine which  is  now  in  progress.  This  canal,  eight  and 
a  half  jnil(3S  long  with  forty-four  feet  lockage,  surmounts 
the  obstacles  presented  by  the  Lachine  Eapids,  and  con- 
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nects  Lake  St.  Louis,  an  enlargement  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
with  the  harbor  of  Montreal. 


THE    BEAUHARNOIS   CANAL. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Beauharnois  Canal  on  the  oppo- 
site or  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrc"ncc,  and  the  only  one 
upon  that  side,  eleven  miles  long  with  eighty  feet  lockage, 
commenced  in  1842  and  completed  in  1849.  It  connects 
Lake  St.  Louis  with  Lake  St.  Francis,  overcoming  three 
considerable  rapids,  united  together  by  a  swift  current,  and 
known  as  the  Coteau,  the  Cedars,  and  the  Cascade-s. 

THE    CORNWALL    CANAL. 

At  the  npper  end  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  the  Cornwall 
Canal,  twelve  miles  long  with  fifty  feet  lockage,  reaches  the 
head  of  the  Longue  Sault  Rapids.  This  work  was  under- 
taken by  Upper  Canada  alone  in  1834,  and  carried  on  until 
1838,  by  which  time  £440,000  (or  $1,760,000)  had  been 
expended.  It  was  completed  after  the  unic-n,  at  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  £75,000  (or  $300,000,)  and  opened  for  traffic 
in  1843. 


THE   WILLIAMSBURG   CANALS. 

From  the  Cornwall  Canal  to  Prescott,  a  distance  of  thir*v- 
eight  miles,  there  are  four  minor  rapids, — Farrans  Pomt, 
Rapid  Plat,  Point  Iroquois,  and  Lcs  Gallopes, — witli  a 
united  lockage  of  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet,  at  which  ff'ir 
separate  canals  were  first  constructed,  the  two  upper  of 
which  have  since  been  united  by  the  Junction  Canal.  These 
Ceanals  were  commenced  in  1843 ;  the  upper  one  was  opened 
to  the  trade  in  1846  and  the  remainder  in  1847. 

Tlie  notable  feature  of  the  St.  Lawrence  navigation  is, 
that  although  between  Prescott  and  Montreal,  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  there  are  forty  and  one-half 
miles  of  canal,  and  twenty-seven  locks  with  two  hundred 
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and  four  and  three-quarters  feet  lockage,  steamers  of  live 
hundred  tons  burthen  daily  descend  from  the  level  ac  Pres- 
cott  to  that  at  Montreal  (the  fall  being  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet)  without  using  a  lock  or  canal  Tlie  rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  though  some  have  a  fall  of  over  forty 
feet  in  a  mile,  are  njtvigable  for  descending  boats  with  a 
draught  of  six  to  eight  feet  according  to  the  extrem.es  of 
low  and  high  water.  Freight  boats  drawing  more  than 
this  descend  the  canals;  but  the  mixed  freight  and  passen- 
ger steamers,  which  the  rapidity,  comfort,  and  excitement 
of  the  trip  sustain  in  spite  of  the  railway,  all  run  the 
rapids,  making  the  passage  between  Prescott  and  Montreal 
in  nine  to  ten  hours.  The  improvement  of  the  rapids  so  as 
to  turn  the  whole  descending  trade  down  the  river,  thereby 
shortening  the  time  of  transit  and  practically  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  canals,  has  been  mooted  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Two  modes  have  been  proposed;  one  to  raise  the 
water  surfhee  by  dams  and  piers,  the  other  to  lower  the 
bottom  by  submarine  blasting, — both  having  the  same  ob- 
ject in  view,  viz.,  the  increase  of  depth  at  two  or  three 
points,  where  alone  there  is  any  deilciency.  The  former 
plan  has  been  successfully  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
timber  navigation  on  the  Ottawa;  the  latter,  which  has 
been  also  tried  there,  has  not  only  done  no  good  but  positive 
harm,  because  it  has  substituted  a  torn  and  jagged  bed  of 
rock  for  one  worn  smootli  by  the  flow  of  ag(>s.  Moreover, 
a  rapid  being  an  inclined  trough,  if  the  bottom  is  lowered 
the  water  surface  descends  with  it  more  or  less,  and  any  at- 
tem]:»t  to  increase  the  depth,  beyond  the  removal  of  an 
isolated  boulder,  &.C..  by  submarine  blasting,  except  in 
slack  v/ater,  seems  hopeless.  Lastly,  the  effect  of  submarine 
blasting  against  Potsdam  sandstone  in  shoal  water  would 
scarcely  be  perceptible,  wliile  the  cost,  if  persisted  in,  would 
be  over\vh(!lming.  An  appro])riation  of  £25,000  (or 
$100,000)    as  an  experiment   would  settle   the  question 
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of  the  practicability  of  flooding  the  slioals  by  dams,  &;c., 
and  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  even  to  tlirow  away  in  pursuit 
of  an  object  of  so  much  importance.  The  indlTercnce  dis- 
played towards  this  subject,  as  well  as  toward  the  equally 
important  one  of  an  enlarged  direct  canal  between  the  St. 
Lawrence  (near  Montreal)  and  Lake  Champlain  is  due  to 
the  demands  created  by  our  railway  policy,  and  the  mis- 
taken assumption  that  railways  would  in  a  great  measure 
supersede  the  canals.  Improvements  in  the  navigation  do 
not  now  come  home  to  any  particular  locality,  or  enlist  the 
active  co-operation  of  any  party.  Moreover,  they  offer  no 
inducement  to  speculators  to  undertake  them  by  corporate 
companies ;  for,  the  expenditure  being  necessarily  made 
under  public  competition,  in  which  the  work  goes  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  such  V/'orks  do  not  afford  any  of  those  inci- 
dental advantages  by  which  fortunes  are  made  and  party 
support  obtained,  and  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  a  subsi- 
dized railway.  Wlien  the  public  funds  can  be  dispensed 
through  the  medium  of  an  irresponsible  corporation,  the  left 
hand  is  not  ignorant  of  what  the  right  is  doing;  it  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  indirect  system  of  aiding  rail- 
ways and  municipalities  has  been  more  popular  for  the 
time  than  the  direct  application  of  the  money,  under  proper 
safeguards,  to  works  of  general  utility  only. 

From  Prescott  ujjward 
craft  of  any  dimcnsio;;f  to  the  head  of  Lake  On*ario,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  fifty  raile?.  Here  a  canal,  or 
rather  a  passage  without  locks,  is  opened  across  a  sand  bar, 
called  the  Beach,  into  Burlington  Bay,  by  which  means 
Ilamilton  is  made  a  lake  port.  Tiie  Desyardins  Canal,  also 
without  locks,  extends  lakt  navigation  to  Dundas,  five 
miles  above  Ilamilton  ;  these  canals  are,  however,  local 
works,  off  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  routes,  and 
more  propei-jy  come  under  the  head  of  Harbor  Works. 


navigation  is  unrestricted  for 
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The  Falls  of  Niagara,  with  the  rapids  above  and  below 
them,  offer  by  far  the  most  formidable  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion of  any  upon  the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  lockage 
required  to  connect  that  short  distance  of  twenty-eight  miles, 
between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  is  greater  than  the 
aggregate  of  all  other  obstructions  in  the  thousand  miles 
between  Lake  Superior  and  tide  water. 

Although  a  canal  to  unite  the  two  lakes  was  projected  at 
Niagara  as  early  as  1798,  and  an  exploration  of  the  ridge 
which  bounds  the  Welland  River,  on  the  north,  was  made 
twenty  years  later,  (in  1818,  the  year  after  the  scheme  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Merritt  to  Gourlay,)  the  first  active  move- 
nient  was  made  in  1823,  by  obtaining  a  line  of  levels  be- 
tween this  river,  called  also  the  Chippewa,  and  Lake  Onta- 
rio,— which  were  run  by  Hiram  Tibbets,  engineer.     On  tlie 
19th  May,  1824,  the  legislature  incorporated  George  Keefer, 
Thomas  Merritt,  George  Adams,  William  Chisholm,   Jo- 
seph  Smith,   Paul  Shipraan,  John   Decou,  and   William 
Hamilton  Meiritt,  as  the  "Welland  Canal  Company,"  with 
a  capital  of  £37,500,  ($150,000,)  divided  into  3,000  shares 
of  £12,10s.,  ($50.00,)  each.     Over  one-fourth  of  the  stock  was 
subscribed,  and  the  work  was  commenced  on  the  30th  No- 
vember, 182'4,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark ;  that  "  its  prose- 
cution was  not  discontinued  a  single  day  until  two  vessels 
passed  from  lake  to  lake,  five  years  later ;"  although  in  the 
meantime  the  expenditure  was  more  than  six  times  the 
original  capital. "   The  first  project  contemplated  a  boat  canal 
only,  up  the  valley  of  the  Twelve  Mile  Creek  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  ridge,  absconding  fi-om  thence  by  a  railway 
to  the  Beaver  dams,  and  thence  to  the  Welland  River  by  a 
boat  canal  tunneled  through  the  Ridge:  but  power  was  ob- 
tained also  to  connect  the  Welland  River  with  Lake  Erie  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Grand  River.     In  1825,  a  ship  canal  was 
determined  on,  and  the   capiUd   stock   was  increased  to 
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£200,000,  ($800,000.)  In  1826,  tlic  legislature  loaned  the 
company  £25,000,  ($100,000,)  and  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment, the  same  year,  gave  £1G,300,  sterling,  ($81,500,)  one- 
ninth  of  the  estimated  cost,  in  consideration  of  the  free  pas- 
sage of  government  stores,  troops,  and  vessels.  In  1827^ 
the  legislature  took  £50,000,  ($200,000)  stock,  the  com- 
pany to  pay  interest  until  one  year  after  completion ;  and 
also  granted  13,-100  acres  of  marsh  land.  The  legislature 
of  Lower  Canada  also  took  £25,000  stg.,  (or  $100,000)  stock. 
In  1828  the  whole  amount  of  stock  was  paid  up,  and  the 
company  succeeded  in  borrowing  £50,000  (or  $250,000) 
from  the  Im])erial  government  on  condition  of  surrendering 
the  grant  of  one-ninth  the  cost.  The  work  had  so  pro- 
gressed that  it  was  fully  anticipated  the  water  would  have 
been  let  in  early  in  November,  1828;  but,  when  within  ten 
days  of  this  estimated  result,  slips  of  so  formidable  a  char- 
acter tooic  place  in  the  *'  Deep  Cut,"  which  was  seventy 
feet  in  depth,  that  it  became  indispensable  to  abandon  the 
original  plan  of  making  a  feeder  of  the  Welland  lliver,  the 
level  of  which  is  ten  feet  lower  than  Lake  Erie,  and  to  bring 
a  su})ply  of  water  on  a  higher  level  from  the  Grand  Eiver, 
in  order  to  pass  over  the  quicksands  which  caused  the  slides. 
Uj)  to  this  period  the  whole  pressure  had  been  borne  by 
the  shareholders;  no  aid  had  been  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment except  that  for  which  the  interest  had  been  punctually 
paid  by  the  company ;  but  now  the  funds  were  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  they  dared  not  appeal  to  the  legislature  while 
prophecies  of  the  inevitable  failure  of  all  attempts  to  get  a 
navigation  through  the  Deep  Cut  met  them  at  qyctj  point. 
It  was  now  necessary  to  throw  a  dam  across  the  Grand 
Hiver  by  which  its  waters  were  raised  about  seven  feet  above 
the  level  of  Lake  Eric,  and  to  cut  a  feeder,  twenty-seven 
iiiiles  in  length,  to  bo  carried  by  an  a<iueduct  over  the  Wel- 
land Eiver;  b)  which  means,  after  allowing  for  the  fall  in 
the  feeder,  a  level  sixteen  feet  higher  than  the  Welland 
lliver  was  obtained,  and  thus  the  necessity  of  carrying  the 
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Deep  Cut  down  into  tliosa  treacherous  quiekaands  was 
avoided.  It  was  necessary  to  do  all  this  ch icily  on  credit, 
and  a  covenant  was  inserted  in  each  contract  that  a  percent- 
age only  was  to  be  paid  in  cash,  the  balance  "  after  the 
company  obtained  the  means  from  the  legislature;  "  so  con- 
fident were  the  directors  that  parliament,  like  Jupiter,  would 
help  those  who  help  themselves. 

Although  the  frost  did  not  leave  the  ground  until  the 
15tli  of  April,  1829,  the  dam  across  the  Grand  River,  the 
aqueduct  over  the  Welland,  four  locks  at  the  Deep  Cut,  the 
cut  at  the  mouth  of  the  Welland,  and  twenty -seven  miles 
of  canal,  were  so  far  completed  on  the  9th  day  of  October 
as  to  admit  the  passing  of  a  vessel  down  the  feeder;  and  on 
the  30th  of  November  (the  anniversary  of  its  commence- 
ment five  years  before,)  two  schooners,  one  ^^iritish  and  the 
other  American,  the  "Ann  and  Janu'"  of  York  (Toronto,) 
and  the  "R.  II.  Boughton"  of  Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  passed 
up  from  Lake  Ontario  into  Lake  Erie. 

The  confidence  displayed  by  the  contractors,  without 
which  the  works  must  have  been  suspended  altogether,  was 
a  natural  result  of  the  vigor,  ability,  and  integrity  displayed 
by  the  projector  of  the  work, — the  lion.  William  Hamilton 
Merritt,* — by  whose  extraordinary  energy,  perseverance 
and  discretion  all  difficulties  were  surmounted.  Of  those 
out  of  the  province,  John  B.  Yates  of  New  York,  the 
largest  private  shareholder,  who  in  1827  became  liable  for 
a  large  amount  in  aid  of  the  company,  was  its  greatest 
benefactor.  To  show  upon  how  few  the  labor  fell,  only  eight 
Upper  Canadians,  viz.,  William  Hamilton  Mcrritt  of  St. 
Catherines,  George  Keefer  of  Thorold  (who  was  the  first 
president  of  the  company,)  John  Uonry  Dmm,  John  Bev- 

*  Since  these  lines  were  written,  death  has  removed  a  man,  who,  with  un- 
fliigging  energy,  over  pursued  liis  object  in  the  spirit  of  peace ; — a  politician 
who  was  not  an  office-seeker,  ami  who  loved  his  country  more  than  self  or 
party, — a  statesman  often  in  advance  of  his  countrymen — but  not  of  his  coun- 
try— and  a  loyalist  who  so  valued  truth  that  he  sought  it  even  from  the  enemy — 
prti'erring  to  be  misunderstood  rather  than  to  remain  unarmed. 
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erly  Robinson,  William  Allan,  Henry  John  Boulton,  D'Arcy 
Boulton,  and  Colonel  Joseph  Wells,  of  Toronto, — held 
sufficient  stock  to  qualify  them  to  become  directors;  and  for 
these  services  they  never  received,  or  looked  for,  any  com- 
Densation. 

Parliament  in  1830,  by  a  majority  of  two,  granted  a  loan 
of  £25,000  (or  $100,000,)  which  enabled  the  company  to 
pay  the  debts  incurred  during  the  previous  year.  Tho 
whole  expenditure  to  this  period  had  been  £272,795  (or 
$1,001,180.)  To  avoid  the  circuitous  route  by  the  Wclland 
and  Niagara  Rivers,  and  the  strong  current  in  the  latter,  it 
was  proposed  to  enlarge  the  feeder,  as  far  as  its  course  was 
directed  toward  Lake  Erie,  and  cut  a  new  channel,  only 
seven  miles  long,  to  join  that  lake  at  Gravelly  Bay;  and 
for  this  purpose  the  aqueduct  over  the  Wclland  had  been 
made  twenty-four  feet  wide.  In  1831,  £50,000  (or  $200,000) 
was  loaned  by  the  legislature  on  condition  that  this  amount 
would  complete  the  canal  and  harbors,  and  that  the  com- 
pany should  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan  and  one-half  the 
principal;  and  John  B.  Yates,  William  H.  Merritt,  and 
Alexander  Yates  McDonell  bjeame  sureties  for  these  con- 
ditions. The  work  was  retarded  by  iearful  ravages  of  the 
cholera  in  1832,  but  in  1833  the  new  outlet  at  Gravelly 
Bay  (Port  Colbornc,)  was  brought  into  use.  Afler  this 
'  i  2  the  control  of  the  work  was  in  a  great  measure  assumed 
commissioners  appointed  by  government  to  look 
liter  the  large  interest  the  province  now  had  in  the  under- 
taking. In  183-1,  the  capital  was  increased  to  £250,000  (or 
$1,000.000,) — the  government  subscribing  for  £50,000  (or 
$200,000,)  stock  by  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Speaker  McLean, 
ever  a  friend  to  the  work.  In  1836,  a  committee  of  the 
liouse  recommended  the  assumption  of  the  work  by  the 
province,  and  ultimate  indemnification  of  the  shareholders, 
as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  latter,  who  had  been  the  means 
of  conferring  so  great  a  boon  upon  the  province ;  and  in 
1837  all  govcrnmeht  loans  were  converted  into  stock,  and 
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a  further  appropriation  of  £2-15,000  (or  ^O'^O.OOO,)  to  com- 
plete the  canal  in  a  durable  manner,  with  stone  locks,  was 
authorized.  In  1839,  the  purchase  of  the  ])rivate  stock 
was  authorized  by  an  act  to  which  the  royal  assont  was 
WiLiiheld;  but,  on  the  unanimous  petition  of  the  legislature, 
this  was  given  in  1840;  and  the  legislature  authorized  a 
grant  of  X500,000  (or  $2,000,000,)  to  complete  the  wuik,— 
only  f  vo  members  out  of  eiglity  opposing  the  grant, — a 
strikii  contrast  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  1834,  wlien  the 
comp  \y  were  saved  from  ruin  only  by  the  casting  vote  of 
Speak  V  McLean.  Doctor  Strachan,  archdeacon  of  York, 
and  Micmber  of  the  legislative  council,  the  present  bishop 
of  I'oronto,  was  always  a  firm  supporter  of  the  work,  and 
by  his  vigorous  pen  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  ta  early 
as  1825,  in  putting  the  true  scope  and  bearing  of  this 
iin])ortant  enterprise  before  the  country.  lion.  W.  B.  Eob- 
insoii,  now  a  commissioner  of  the  Canada  Company,  as  gov- 
ernment commissioner  and  superintendent  of  the  canal,  and 
subsequently  as  chief  commissioner  of  public  works  for  the 
province,  was  ever  a  fast  friend  to  this  great  work. 

The  old  Welland  Canal  had  forty  wooden  locks,  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  length  between  the  gates,  and  twenty-two  feet 
wide  between  the  walls,  with  seven  feet  water  on  the  sills; 
and  these  endured  from  1829  until  1845,  by  which  time  they 
were  fully  worn  out.  The  section  of  the  canal  was  twenty- 
six  feet  wide  at  bottom,  fifty-six  feet  on  water-line,  and  eight 
feet  depth  of  water.  The  cost  of  stone  locks  would  alone 
have  consumed  all  the  company's  resources,  leaving  nothing 
for  excavations,  dams,  harbors,  aqueducts,  and  bridges;  and 
any  attempt  on  that  basis  would  have  ruined  the  enterprise. 
By  taking  a  vessel,  of  over  one  hundred  tons,  from  lake  to 
lake,  in  1829,  at  an  outlay  of  a  little  over  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, the  company  were  sustained  by  the  legislature — which 
up  to  that  period  had  never  given  them  more  than  £50,000 
(or  $200,000,)  at  a  time,  but  which,  ten  years  later,  voted  ten 
times  as  much  for  stone  locks. 
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It  is  impossible,  at  this  day,  fully  to  appreciate  the  vicis- 
situdes of  such  an  undertaking  by  corporate  enterprise  in 
Upper  Canada  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  We  have  only 
the  successes  before  us; — the  refusals,  disappointments, 
sneers,  and  raillery  suffered  by  the  directors  and  their 
supporters  are  forgotten ;  but,  so  long  as  the  St.  Lawrence 
flows  to  the  sea.  Upper  Canada  will  remember  with  pride 
and  affection  the  men  who  could,  at  so  early  a  day,  carry 
such  a  vast  enterprise  to  successful  completion.  Projects 
for  organizing  joint-stock  companies  in  Montreal,  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  British  North  America,  before  1820, 
for  the  comparatively  insignificant  Lachine  and  Chambly 
Canals,  fell  stillborn;  and  when  the  latter  work  was  com- 
menced by  Lower  Canada  in  1831,  with  three-fourths  of 
the  import  duties  levied  on  the  consumption  of  the  two 
provinces  in  her  treasury,  it  was  suspended  in  1835,  and 
only  completed  in  1843, — requiring  more  than  twice  the 
time  taken  to  open  the  Welland  Canal.  The  Cornwall 
Canal,  commenced  by  Upper  Canada  in  1834,  was  suspended 
in  1838  and  not  completed  till  1843.  If  the  provincial 
governments,  with  all  the  increase  in  wealth  and  population, 
of  1835  over  1825,  found  such  difficulties,  we  may  infer 
what  the  Welland  Canal  Company  encountered  and  sur- 
mounted, and  thus  more  truly  appreciate  the  result. 

The  enlargement  and  reconstruction  commenced  immedi- 
ately after  the  union,  and  the  new  stone  locks  were  ready  for 
passing  vessels  of  the  larger  size,  by  way  of  the  feeder,  in  1845, 
and  the  main  route  was  opened  through  in  1850.  Doubts 
respecting  the  capacity  of  the  Grand  Eiver  as  a  reservoir 
have  led  to  the  lowering  of  the  section  between  the  Deep 
Cut  and  Port  Colborne,  so  as  to  make  Lake  Erie  (which  is 
ten  feet  higher  than  the  Welland  Eiver)  the  feeder.  This 
lowering  of  the  bottom,  which  is  still  in  progress,  is  effected 
by  dredges,  the  water  not  being  removed;  and,  therefore, 
no  further  slides  are  anticipated. 
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The  magnitude  of  the  work  undertaken  in  Lake  St.  Peter, 
by  the  Harbor  Commissioners  of  Montreal,  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  fact  that  3,000,000  cubic  yards  have  already 
been  removed  by  dredging,  and  that  another  million  yards 
must  yet  be  dredged  to  give  the  intended  depth  of  twenty 
feet  at  low  water,  and  a  width  of  channel  of  300  feet. 

It  is  an  incident  not  generally  known,  and  worthy  of 
record,  that  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Locks  at  Ottawa, 
for  the  Eideau  Canal,  was  laid  by  the  celebrated,  but  un- 
fortunate arctic  voyager,  Sir  John  Franklin. 


BTATIMENT 

Showing  the  amounts  expended  from  1 79 1  to  1861,  in  other  public  works  con- 
nected with  the  Navigation. 

Post 

DBSCRiPTiOM.  Befo,;  Union. 

Lighthouses, — Upper  and  Lower 

Canada 810,000.00. 


Co*t 

Since  Union. 


Total  Colt. 


$788,223.11..    $798,223.11 


Ottawa  slides,  etc., 

St.  Maurioo  slides,  etc., 

Suguenay, 

Trent  and  Newcastle  slides, .... 


Local  Works — Upper  Canada : 

Harbors, $42.000,00. , 

Burlington  Bay  Canal, 124,356.00, 

Desjardins  Canal,  (estimated,). .    100,000.00. , 
Trent  Inland  Navigation, 165,180.05. 


$697,877.61.. 

242,584.51.. 

40,865.07. , 

352,113.80.. 


$697,877.61 

242,584.51 

40,865.07 

352,113.80 


$1,333,440.99.  .$1,333,440.99 


$641,360.79. 
158,326.00. 

lOs.Wo.el. 


$683,360.76 
282,682.00 
100,000.00 
268,989.66 


$431,536.05..    $903,496.37.. $1,335,032.42 

Local  Works — Lower  Canada : 
Harbors  and  Piers, $315,900.00.  .$1,388,460.85.  .$1,704,368.85 

Grand  Total, $5,171,065.37 

Summing  up  the  provincial,  municipal,  and  corporate  ex 
penditure  of  Canada,  under  the  three  heads  ^f  lloAoa 
Navigation,  and  Eailway;  we  find  that  in  round  num 
bers  the  first  have  cost  $11,000,000 ;  the  second,  $21,000, 
000;  and  the  Canadian  interest  in  the  last,  is  at  least  $30, 
000,000;  or  a  total  of  over  $60,000,000.  This  sum  also,  is 
about  the  measure  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Province. — so 
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that,  setting  oiF  ■'ivbn.t  has  hmn  «'s:p»»4*;-'i  ^^'^  publin  \vorks, 
uu?:  of  revenue,  against  what  i<.m  ^>&<t\  ^tv.  ►.^-.'^  ^'.-oiher 
piapOde8.--w(.3  can  not  Uiy  claim  t-  tfcr  vv^w  j".!-^  <«?  s(i.» 
.^IftcU  have  yet  bocn  paid  for. 

BCAl.li    V.IF    KAVM'MTiOjr, 

.  ^x  commrucing  the  Lachiiu?  Cuudi,  ill  1821,  on  ;v  larger 
^v.i»;e  than  thoae  in  progfCHU  I'.r  Kcw  York,  Lower  Cauiwia 
iVf  doubt  supposed  .-l-.e  Wfus  undertaking  nil  wltich  the 
i.ti'i'.ym^tawcvH  oi^  the  case  required.  In  fact,  bcn'u  Upper 
and    i^M«*,f  V^i*r>jwiii  v;\,v    'indcr  th^    iiciUfiion   that  equal 

St.  .U;WratW  with  i*j^  SM.til  vV:;V.t{j;;    'J:,;}'s:i *!.'■"%-     ■  -i'^r    'f 

Hudsua  with  ita  loug  o\if^».  Thtvy  ;xf^"r»j»\;;>  .;^:5i!fj-:t%v**si 
iliat  it  was  to  K>  a  competition  between  the  u,[.iruM^jp» 
uifcf•»^!  by  rival  .^x-ajun'ts  and  (At: a-  ocean  aspect,  r.-ifi:;,  r  tha:n 
!M:>t.we.cn  the  inland  routcb  by  which  lij..;ic  were  reached; 
that  when  the  (Junada  route  would  have  the.T^;ttronuire  of 

10    hundred   thou^md,   the  American   would  have   th;d. 

■  one  r;iiIion;  ii  si '.it.  that  it  would  retp/ne  the  dev^ii^ip- 
•:c  at  <;t    n]]   !•}<'  f^uperioriiy  of    whivdi  the  St.  L..'.v;'oneu 

'>aU;  wus  i'opnblc,  io  eountcrbahiiice  its  politicd  audi  geo- 

i'  pliieal  disadva^! '<!('"«. 
r-T  c-.;enpnring  M<,ritreal  with  New  York,  i.he  grc^.t  superi- 

••;;v  oi'  -the  latter  hx  shippir.g  iiecomi.iodiUK.in,  v^  chrap 
:>rt  rates,  ready  sale  of  largo  quautities,  and  Gspeei;dj\'' 
'he  supply  (•!  back  freigitts  to  the  inland  eraft   as  v,-e!l 

■'■  -,,  tlic  coi^trol  which  tiic  capit:d  of  iLe  A' •■!!■* -r  St.-r:, 
■■■\<-r -i*:^  over  the  e.xport5«  oi  th.j  AV-'tteri!  ere-'- 
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T-i^^:       ,-,^.f-;  :'on>trii.;ted 
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'"urf-"  ^0  of  expeditif>'j  I  lie 
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that,  setting  off  what  has  been  expended  on  public  works, 
out  of  revenue,  against  what  has  been  borrowed  for  other 
purposes, — wo  can  not  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  any 
which  have  yet  been  paid  for. 


SCALE   OF  NAVIGATION. 


In  commencing  the  Lachine  Canal,  in  1821,  on  a  larger 
scale  than  those  in  progress  by  New  York,  Lower  Canada 
no  doubt  supposed  she  was  undertaking  all  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  required.  In  fact,  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  were  under  the  delusion  that  equal 
facilities  iii  the  shape  of  artificial  navigation  would  give  the 
St.  Lawrence  with  its  short  canals  the  advantage  over  the 
Hudson  with  its  long  ones.  They  afterwards  discovered 
that  it  was  to  be  a  competition  between  the  attractions 
offered  by  rival  seaports  and  their  ocean  aspect,  rather  than 
between  the  inland  routes  by  which  these  were  reached; 
that  when  the  Canada  route  would  have  the  patronage  of 
one  hundred  thousand,  the  American  would  have  that 
of  one  million ;  in  short,  that  it  would  require  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  superiority  of  which  the  St.  Lawrence 
route  was  capable,  to  counterbalance  its  political  and  geo- 
graphical disadvantages. 

In  comparing  Montreal  with  New  York,  the  great  superi- 
ority of  the  latter  in  shipping  accommodation,  in  cheap 
export  rates,  ready  sale  of  large  quantities,  and  especially 
in  the  supply  of  back  freights  to  the  inland  craft,  as  well 
as  in  the  control  which  the  capital  of  the  Atlantic  States 
exercises  over  the  exports  of  the  Western  ones — are  reasons 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  preference  which  has  been 
given  to  the  latter.  But  another  reason  for  the  slight  effect 
hitherto  produced  by  our  canal  expenditure,  is  that  all  the 
great  American  public  works  were  prospectively  constructed 
in  advance  of  the  demands  of  the  country ;  that  they  have 

hitherto  been  more  useful  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
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settlement  of  the  interior  t  aan  as  affording  an  outlet  for  an 
existing  commerce ;  and  that,  until  1860,  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  canals  and  railways  has  generally  exceeded 
the  wants  of  the  country.  With  this  condition  of  affairs, 
railways,  supported  by  a  passenger  traflic,  and  desirous  of 
raising  their  stock  quotations  by  swelling  their  groas  re- 
ceipts at  any  cost,  have  worn  out  their  iron  in  carrying 
freights  at  non-paying  rates.  While  the  stream  of  com- 
merce is  weak  it  can  easily  be  diverted ;  but  when  it  over- 
flows, capacity  must  exert  its  influence  so  long  as  there  is 
intelligence  and  ability  to  make  the  proper  use  of  it.  If 
the  competition  had  been  confined  to  the  water  routes,  that 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  would  ere  this,  from  sheer  necessit}'-, 
have  been  better  patronized ;  but  the  premature  birth  of  a 
railway  system  before  the  existence  of  a  legitimate  railway 
business — a  system  which  was  hungering  for  the  coarse 
staples  of  export — dissipated  the  traffic,  before  even  the 
Erie  Canal  was  overtaxed,  by  offering  facilities  which  could 
not  be  equaled  on  the  water,  and  rates  which  could 
not  be  afforded  on  the  land.  Moreover,  a  legitimate  winter 
traffic — in  exports  to  which  an  extra  price  obtained,  or 
interest  saved,  counterbalanced  extra  freight — has  enabled 
the  railways  to  remove,  during  that  season,  much  of  the 
produce  on  which  the  canals  relied. 

The  further  enlargement  of  the  Welland  Canal  has  been 
agitated  for  several  years,  but  as  the  question  has  presented 
itself  as  one  of  convenience  and  economy  of  transport,  rather 
than  of  insufficiency  for  tonnage, — it  has  made  little  pro- 
gress. Larger  locks  would  admit  the  larger  class  of  vessels 
now  excluded,  and  thereby  somewhat  cheapen  freights;  but 
until  the  capacity  of  the  present  canal  is  exhausted,  and  a 
better  return  on  the  investment  guaranteed,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  any  determined  action  will  be  taken.  This  ques- 
tion must  be,  moreover,  mainly  influenced  by  international 
relations;  and  by  the  probability  of  the  St.  Lawrence  be- 
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coming  a  route  for  western  imports  as  well  as  exports.  If 
Chicago  outgrows  bcr  commercial  vassalage  to  New  York, 
BO  that  the  West  is  permitted  to  buy  as  well  as  sell  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada  can  afford  to  enlarge  her  avenues  to  the  sea- 
board. Hitherto  we  have  reaped  little  but  a  barren  re])utu- 
tion  for  all  our  cosmopolitan  exertions  in  delivering  the 
West  from  the  monopoly  of  the  New  York  canals.  Up  to 
18-45,  and  before  our  St.  Lawrence  canals  were  opened, 
foreign  salt  was  excluded  from  western  packing-houses,  by 
a  toll,  on  the  Erie  Canal,  of  nearly  three  dollars  per  barrel, 
and  Nova  Scotia  plaster  from  Western  canals  by  a  toll  of 
over  three  dollars  per  ton.  Even  now,  New  York,  in  order 
to  protect  her  own  jiroducts,  charges  foreign  salt  five  times, 
and  foreign  gypsum  three  times  as  much  as  the  domestic 
article.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved  to  the  Western 
country  by  the  reduction  of  tolls  on  the  Erie  Canal  since 
1845,  and  though  some  of  this  is  due  to  railway  competi- 
tion,— ^yet,  on  the  quantity  of  wheat  alone,  which  was  ship- 
ped by  canal  from  Buffalo  in  1861,  the  reduction  in  tolls 
over  those  of  1845,  amounts  to  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 
The  down  toll  upon  a  barrel  of  flour,  is  now  15  cents,  and 
the  up  toll  on  100  lbs.  maide,  26  cents, — less  than  in  1845. 
The  St.  Lawrence  canals  were  designed  for  side-wheel 
steamers;  the  Welland  Canal  for  sail- vessels  and  screw 
steamers.  The  number  of  sail-craft  employed  on  the  lakes, 
American  and  Canadian,  is  one  thousand  two  hundred,  and 
the  whole  number  of  steamers  is  three  hundred  and  seventy, 
of  which  about  one  hundred  are  tugs,  and  which  may, 
therefore,  properly  be  assigned  to  the  sail  fleet.  Of  the  re- 
maining two  hundred  and  seventy,  one  .hundred  and  fifty 
only  are  side- wheel  boats,  including  ferry  boats,  and  river  and 
lake  steamers  which  do  not  navigate  canals.  This  proves 
that  in  a  short  canal  connecting  long  lines  of  deep  water  and  sail 
navigation,  and  with  the  great  amount  of  lockage  of  the  Wel- 
land Canal,  provision  for  side- wheel  steamers  is  as  unneces- 
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»ary  as  it  would  be  inconvenient.  The  mammoth  side-wheel 
steamers  can  not  pay;  they  were  the  creation  of  nval  rail- 
way routes  as  an  attraction  for  passengers, — were  sustained 
ns  long  as  possible  by  railway  capital  or  railway  receipts; 
but  now  they  are,  with  two  exceptions,  either  rotting  at  the 
niil  way  docks  or  have  gone  to  sea.  Any  attempt  to  accom- 
modate such  experimental  or  exceptional  craft,  either  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  or  Welland  canals,  would  be  as  impracticable 
Rs  absurd.  They  can  not  carry  freight  profitably;  and, 
while  railways  are  in  existence,  they  could  not  retain  their 
passengers  in  a  canal.  If  our  canals  were  enlarged  for  such 
boats  they  would  not  use  them,  except  to  shift  their  routes, 
or  in  case  of  a  sale.  It  is  desirable  for  the  strength,  safety, 
and  flicility  of  handling  the  gates,  that  the  width  of  the 
locks  should  not  be  unnecessarily  increased;  and  thcie  is  a 
great  waste  of  time,  as  well  as  of  water,  in  filling  a  large 
lock  in  order  to  pass  a  small  vessel.  Moreover,  if  the 
width  of  the  lock  is  increased,  the  whole  trunk  of  the  canal 
should  be  widened  proportionally. 

Whatever  may  prove  to  be  the  ultimate  demands  of  the 
trade,  the  dimensions  of  the  locks  will  be  governed  by  sail 
and  screw  vessels,  and  the  preposterous  dimensions  required 
to  enable  one  of  the  obsolete  railway  steamers  to  surmount 
the  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  lockage  of  the  Welland 
Canal  must  be  abandoned. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  from  its  strong  current,  is  a  steam 
navigation,  and  the  peculiar  facilities  aflForded  for  passengers 
and  freight  going  down  by  the  rapids,  require  that  its  locks 
should  pass  side-wheel  steamers  of  moderate  dimensions. 
Any  future  enlargement  here  will  be  to  provide  for  increase 
in  the  length,  and  draft  of  water  of  the  boats.  A  diminu- 
tion of  ten  feet  in  the  width  from  that  of  the  Cornwall 
Canal  has  already  been  made,  and  the  locks  are  now  wide 
enough  for  such  side-wheel  steamers  as  the  route  requires, 
and  wider  than  is  needed  for  screws;  but  if  increased  depth 
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be  afforded,  aa  increnae  in  the  length  for  screw  steamers  or 
sailing  eraft  may  be  in  the  future.  Tliero  remains,  liovvovt.T, 
to  be  first  determined  the  important  question  whetlu  r  the 
inland  business  is  to  be  done  by  through-boats,  or  by  tran- 
shipment at  Kingston.  It  is  probable  that  river  cnift  nuiy, 
with  less  time  and  outlay  of  eapital,  receive  the  grain  from 
the  sail-vessel  whose  proper  sphere  is  the  lakes. 

Ten  years  ago  the  tonnage  of  flour  going  to  the  seaboard 
was  three  times  aa  great  as  that  of  wheat — now  the  propor- 
tions arc  reversed — and  in  addition  to  this,  the  largely  in- 
creasing quantities  of  corn  gives  such  a  preponderance  to 
the  grain  trade  that  elevaters  and  portage  railways  are 
called  into  play  and  transhipment  ia  no  longer  the  un 
mixed  evil  it  was  considered  to  be. 

The  Civil  War  has  turned  Western  Canadian  cxjiorts 
down  the  St.  Lawrence — more  grain  having  reached  Mon- 
treal in  1861  and  18C2,  than  in  all  the  previous  years  sincS 
the  opening  of  the  canals — but  these  have  not  benefited  by 
this  diversion  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  tolls, 
in  May,  1860,  whereby  about  $645,000  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Provincial  treasury  to  the  forwarders — doubtless 
to  compensate  them  for  the  injury  which  the  Grand  Trunk 
railway  inflicted  on  them  when  carrying  produce  with  the 
aid  of  provincial  funds. 

The  Welland  Canal  locks  pass  a  sail-vessel  registered  as 
high  as  four  hundred  tons,  witli  a  carrying  capacity  of 
17,500  bushels  of  wheat.  The  St.  Lawrence  locks  pass  a 
side-wheel  steamer  about  seven  hundred  tons  register,  with 
a  carrying  capacity  of  about  four  thousand  barrels  of 
flour. 

The  canal  system  of  Canada  may  be  said  to  embrace  four 
distinct  routes;  but,  as  all  are  connected,  any  number  of 
them  may  be  combined.    They  are, — 

1.  The  St.  Lawrence  route; 

2.  The  Ottawa  route; 
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3.  The  Champlain  route; 

4.  The  Lake  route,  or  Welland  Canal. 

The  first  three -terminate  at  tide-water;  the  last  in  r.y  be 
said  to  terminate  in  Lake  Ontario,  or  its  extension  to  Pres- 
cott,  because  the  great  majority  of  the  vessels  which  pass 
the  WeHand  Canal  do  not  also  pass  the  St.  Lawrence.     A 
vessel  with  twenty-six  feet  beam  may  proceed  to  sea,  from 
any  of  the  upper  lakes,  by  the  route  of  the  Welland  and 
St.  Lawrence  canals;  but  slie  can  not  enter  Lake  Champlain 
with  more  than  twenty-three  feet,  or  j^ass  down  the  Ottawa 
ro.^'^o  with  more  than  eighteen  feet  beam.      She  may  carry 
ten  feet  draft  into  Lake  Ontario,  but  must  lighten  to  nine  in 
descending  the  St.  Lawrence;  and,  if  her  other  dimensions 
were  reduced,  she  could  carry  five  feet  down  the  Ottawa, 
and  six  feet  into  Lake  Champlain.     From  Lake  Ontario,  a 
vessel  of  forty-four  feet  beam  may  proceed  to  sea.    The  Cham- 
bly  Canal  will  not  admit  deep  vessels  from  the  lakes,  but  it 
is  more  than  sufficient  for  boats  from  the  Ottawa,  and  larger 
than  the  canal  which  connects  Lake  Champlain  with  the 
Hudson.     The  St.  Ours  lock  has  been  constructed  on  the 
scale  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canals;   but  the  enlargement  of 
the  Chambly  Canal  has  not  been  undertaken, — partly  be- 
cause it  has  been  proposed  to  supersede  it,  for  western  trade, 
by  a  canal  from  some  point  near  Montreal  to  St.  Johns,  on  the 
Kichclieu,  in  order  to  save  the  detour  of  one  hundred  miles  via 
Sorel ;  and  partly  because  any  enlargement  would  not  pro- 
duce its  full  effect  until  it  was  carried  through  to  the  Hud- 
son, which  can  only  be  done  by  the  state  of  New  York.    A 
canal  which  would  admit  the  craft  of  the  upper  lakes  into 
Chaiii}ilaiu  by  the  sliortest  and  cheapest  route,  would  place 
Boston  (via  Burlington)  and  New  York  (via  Whitehall)  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  West  which  they  now  enjoy  through 
tlie  more  distant   ports  of  Ogdensburg  and   Oswego,  re- 
spectively, and  thus  add  to  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  that 
portion  of  American  traffic  now  given  only  to  the  Welland. 
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Whetlier  it  forced  or  invited  a  passage  through  to  the 
Hudson  or  not,  it  could  not  fail  to  aid  the  canals  above  it, 
and  is  a  necessary  corollary  to  the  system — unless  it  be  de- 
termined to  exclude  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  from  the 
benefit  of  that  American  transit  trade  which  is  the  chief 
support  of  the  "Well  and.  So  long  and  as  often  as  New 
York  and  New  England  are  better  markets  for  western  ex- 
ports than  other  countries,  these  exports  will  go  there;  and, 
of  course,  by  American  if  they  can  not  by  Canadian  routes. 
For  transatlantic  trade,  our  canals  offer  a  communication 
with  the  lakes,  the  inland  portion  of  which  is  superior 
to  that  via  New  York ;  but  the  sea  portion,  inferior  in  rates 
of  freight  and  insurance.  Increased  capital,  by  increasing 
trade,  alone  will  equalize  the  routes.  Political  considera- 
tions may,  however,  exert  an  influence  which  can  not  be 
foreseen ;  but  the  route  exists,  and,  if  required,  can  be  made 
use  of  to  any  extent  by  the  application  of  that  capital 
which  now  sustains  its  rivals. 
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More  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  or  about  a.d.  1630, 
one  Master  Beaumont  ruined  himself  in  coal  raining,  but 
has  been  immortalized  by  the  biographer  of  George 
Stephenson  as  the  first  man  that  formed  a  railway ;  for 
although  his  rails  were  of  wood,  and  the  wheeled  vehicles 
were  drawn  by  horses,  yet  the  principle  of  the  railway  was 
there.  These  tramways  were  in  use  a  century  before  iron 
was  employed  in  them,  which  event  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  about  1738. 

The  birth  of  the  Steam  Engine  was  naturally  followed 
by  propositions  to  convert  it  into  a  locomotive  for  com- 
mon roads ;  and  between  1763  and  1800,  Cugnot  in  France, 
Evans  in  the  United  States,  Symington  in  Scotland,  and 
Murdoch  and  Trevethick  in  England,  experimented  with 
steam  carriages.  The  latter,  in  1804,  was  the  first  to  put 
the  locomotive  where  it  properly  belongs,  on  the  railway, 
but  the  wheels  being  "  roughed"  in  order  to  "  bite"  the 
rail,  they  fairly  devoured  it ;  and  though  possessing  some 
speed  and  a  power  to  draw,  this  arrangement  was  almost 
immediately  abandoned.  Blenkinsop,  in  1812,  successfully 
introduced  a  locomotive  with  pinion  wheels  workmg  into 
a  racked  rail,  which  drew  thirty  coal  wagons  at  three- 
and  a  quarter  miles  per  hour.  In  1813,  Blackett,  a  col- 
liery owner,  discovered  (by  simply  trying  the  experiment) 
that  the  adhesion  of  a  smooth  wheel  on  the  plain  rail  was 
sufficient  for  traction,  and  thus  the  first  great  step  toward 
efficiency  was  gained.  The  locomotive,  notwithstanding 
these  strides,  was  still  a  crude  and  almost  useless  machine 
until  George  Stephenson,  at  this  stage,  applied  his  emi- 
nently practical  mind  to  the  subject.  His  first  engine, 
however,  though  the  most  successful  that  had  yet  been 
constructed,  showed  at  the  end  of  a  year's  work  an  economy 
only  equal  to  that  of  horsepower,  and  then  it  was,  in  1815, 
that  Stephenson  applied  the  exhaust  steam  to  the  chimney, 
and  by  one  stroke  more  than  doubled  the  power  of  the 
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engine.  The  discovery  of  tlie  steam-blast  was  the  second 
and  most  important  stride  in  the  railway  system.  The 
waste  steam  instead  of,  as  before,  puffing  into  the  air, 
after  having  done  its  work,  was  turned  up  the  smoke-stack, 
immensely  increasing  the  draught,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
duction of  steam  in  proportion  to  the  speed,  so  that — 

The  faator  she  goes 
The  harder  she  blows— 

and  vice  versa.  Persevering  in  his  determination  to  over- 
come all  obstacles,  Stephenson  got  rid  of  the  superfluous 
machinery  of  his  predecessors,  and  made  his  engines  direct 
acting,  while  he  increased  the  adhesion  by  connecting  the 
other  wheels  with  the  driving  ones ; — and  thus,  as  early  as 
181G,  constructed  engines  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
were  "in  regular  and  useful  work,  in  1858,  conveying 
heavy  coal  trains  at  the  speed  of  five  or  six  miles  the  hour, 
probably  as  economically  as  any  of  the  more  perfect  locomo- 
tives now  in  use."  Notwithstanding  this  early  demon- 
stration of  its  practicability,  it  was  not  until  the  opening 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  in  1830,  that  the 
success  of  the  locomotive  was  admitted.  So  long  as  rail- 
ways were  restricted  to  short  lines  in  the  colliery  districts, 
power  was  more  important  than  speed ;  but  when  for  the 
first  time  about  to  be  applied  on  an  extensive  scale  to 
general  traffic,  so  little  impression  had  fifteen  years  of  con- 
stant use  at  the  Killingworth  colliery  made  upon  the 
public  mind,  that  the  Directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway  were  unable  to  decide  whether  their  line 
should  be  worked  by  fixed  or  locomotive  power.  They 
had  indeed  allowed  Stephenson  to  place  one  of  his  engines 
on  the  line,  in  1829.  to  assist  in  its  construction;  but 
thougli  this  was  working  under  their  eyes,  and  though 
more  than  one  deputation  had  visited  the  colliery  railways, 
on  which  locomotives  had  been  successfully  at  work  for 
years,  it  was  evident  that  the  machine  of  that  day  was 
more  valuable  for  what  it  promised  to  those  who  could  see, 
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than  for  what  it  was.  Tredgold  declared  in  favor  of 
fixed  engines.  Telford  could  not  say  whether  even  these 
would  succeed,  or  that  horses  should  not  be  used.  In 
this  dilemma  the  directors  commissioned  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Rastrick  to  visit  the  collieries  and  report  on  the 
question.  They  recommended  the  stationary  reciprocat- 
ing system  as  the  best !  Against  all  this  array  of  talent 
George  Stephenson,  the  fireman,  at  a  shilling  a  day — the 
mender  of  clocks  and  of  his  sweetheart's  shoes,  the  em- 
broiderer of  pitmen's  button-holes — alone  stood  firm.  lie 
knew  he  was  right,  and  would  not  be  silenced ;  for  though 
officially  worsted,  he,  aided  by  his  illustrious  son  Robert, 
successfully  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments  used 
against  the  locomotive,  and  induced  the  directors  to  take 
the  sensible  course  of  offering  a  premium  of  £500  for  a 
machine  which  should  travel  ten  miles  the  hour,  be  safe, 
and  unobjectionable  as  to  weight,  cost,  &c. 

The  locomotive  had  been  condemned  on  the  assumption 
that  the  speed  could  not  be  increased  without  a  loss  of 
power — Stephenson  asserted  that  by  the  action  of  the 
steam-blast  the  power  increased  with  the  speed ;  that  in 
fact  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  the  slow  colliery 
engines  fast  ones,  was  to  have  a  boiler  capable  of  generat- 
ing steam  as  rapidly  as  the  increase  of  speed  required. 

On  the  day  appointed,  the  6th  October,  1830,  four 
engines  entered  the  list,  two  only  of  which,  Ericsson's 
"  Novelty,"  and  Stephenson's  "  Rocket,"  distinguished 
themselves.  The  former  ran  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four 
miles  an  hour,  but  dei)ending  on  a  blower  to  keep  up 
the  draught,  this  gave  out  and  she  failed.  The  Rocket, 
which  was  the  first  ready,  ran  at  the  then  astonishing  rate 
of  thirty  and  thirty-five  miles  the  hour, — ^liad  no  break- 
down, and  carried  off"  the  prize,  as  well  as  effectually  dis- 
posed of  the  twenty-one  fixed  engines,  with  the  engine- 
houses,  ropes,  &c.,  which  the  eminent  engineers  had  de- 
clared indispensable  to  the  working  of  the  line.  This 
result  was  accomplished  by  adopting  the  multitubular 
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boiler  for  the  locomotive,  which  is  the  third  and  last  great 
principle  in  the  progress  of  the  railway. 

Since  that  memorable  day  when  the  father  of  rail- 
ways "  delivered  himself"  (as  one  of  his  opponents  on  the 
board  exclaimed,  with  hands  upraised  in  astonishment), 
the  present  generation  has  seen  over  50,000  miles  of  rail- 
way constructed,  at  a  cost  of  about  four  thousand  millions 
of  dollars,  the  greater  portion  of  this  mileage  being  upon 
this  continent. 


CANADIAN  RAILWATa 

Canada  owes  her  first  railway  as  well  as  her  first  steam- 
boat to  Montreal.  In  1831,  when  the  news  of  the  success  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road  came  across  the  water, 
measures  were  taken  to  obtain  a  charter,  which  was  grant- 
ed on  25th  February,  1832,  for  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
way from  Laprairie  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  St.  John's,  a 
village  above  the  rapids  of  the  Richelieu  River,  the  outlet 
for  the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  length  was  six- 
teen miles,  and  the  capital  £50,000,  in  1,000  shares  of 
£50  each,  or  a  little  over  £3,000  per  mile.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1835,  opened  with  horses  in  July,  1836,  and 
first  worked  with  locomotives  in  1837.  It  was  a  ^'  strap- 
rail"  road  until  1847,  when  the  heavy  T  iron  was  laid. 

The  next  movement  was  a  premature  one,  in  Upper 
Canada.  A  charter  was  obtained,  6th  March,  1834,  for  a 
Railway  from  Cobourg  to  any  point  on  Rice  Lake ;  and 
though  the  distance  is  no  greater  than  that  between  La- 
prairie and  St.  John's,  no  less  than  £400,000  capital  was 
provided.  In  the  same  year  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
London  and  Gore  Railway  Company,  for  a  road  from 
London  to  Burlington  Bay,  to  be  extended  to  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  Tliames  and  Lake  Huron.  This  was  the 
legislative  beginning  of  that  important  line  the  Great 
Western  Railway. 

The  first  railway  actually  constructed  in  Upper  Canada 
was  by  the  old  "  Erie  and  Ontario  Company,"  and  was 
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designed  to  restore  the  ancient  portage  route  around 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  between  Queenstown  and  Chippewa, 
which  had  been  superseded  by  the  Welland  Canal.  Tliis 
line  was  chartered  in  1835,  and  was  opened  in  1839,  as  a 
horse  railway,  the  steepness  of  the  grades  near  Queens- 
town  being  beyond  the  capacity  of  locomotive  power  of 
that  day ;  and  as  it  stopped  at  the  bank  of  the  Niagara,  over 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  water  level,  it  fell  into  disuse. 
In  1852  the  charter  was  amended,  and  the  line  altered  so 
as  to  run  from  Lake  Ontario  at  Niagara,  to  Suspension 
Bridge  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Between  1832  and  1845  over  a  dozen  charters  were 
granted  in  the  two  provinces,  none  of  which,  except  the 
horse  railway  just  mentioned,  were  followed  up ;  and  the 
Laprairie  road  continued  the  sole  representative  of  the 
system,  using  locomotives  for  ten  years,  or  until  1847.     In 

1845  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company 
was  chartered,  to  connect  with  the  "  Atlantic  and  St.  Law- 
rence," an  American  company  from  Portland.  This  road, 
though  an  international  rather  than  a  Canadian  one,  be- 
came, by  subsequent  amalgamation,  part  of  the  Grand 
Trunk ;  and  is,  therefore,  the  beginning  of  that  extensive 
line.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  up  to  this  time  the  railway 
efforts  of  Montreal  had  been  directed  to  divert  the  trade  of 
Canada  to  American  cities,  her  rivals  as  seaports.     In 

1846  the  first  look  westward  was  made  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Lachine  Railway,  but  this  was  undertaken 
rather  as  a  suburban  portage  road  than  as  part  of  the 
main  western  line.  Although  some  thirty  charters  had 
been  granted  up  to  1850,  the  only  roads  on  which  any 
work  had  been  done  were  the  Laprairie,  St.  Lawrence  and 
Atlantic,  Lachine,  St.  Lawrence  and  Industry,  in  Lower 
Canada;  and  the  Erie  and  Ontario  m  Upper  Canada. 
Many  of  these  charters  have  been  allowed  to  drop ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  corporations  named,  nearly  all 
those  relating  to  roads  since  built,  were  extended  and 
amended  before  any  work  was  commenced.     In  1850  the 
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Ottawa  and  Prcscott  liailway  was  authorized,  and  the 
line  was  opened  in  Doeembor,  1854. 

The  first  railway  in  Upper  Canada  on  which  locomotives 
were  used  was  the  Northern,  from  Toronto  to  Bradford, 
opened  in  June,  1853  ;  yet  in  1860,  only  seven  years  from 
that  date,  about  three  hundred  locomotives  were  thunder- 
ing and  bellowing  over  the  upper  province,  between  the 
Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron. 

Of  the  fifty-six  charters  granted  up  to  June,  1853,  only 
twenty-seven  were  acted  upon,  and  in  twenty-five  cases  the 
roads  have  been  completed ;  the  other  two  (the  Woodstock 
and  Lake  Erie  and  the  Hamilton  and  Port  Dover)  are  yet 
unfinished.  By  amalgamation  or  leasing,  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Great  Western  have  swallowed  up  nine  out  of  these 
twenty-five  chartered  and  completed  roads,  there  being 
now  only  sixteen  distinct  railways  in  the  whole  province. 
Since  1853  only  three  new  charters  have  been  acted  upon, 
viz.,  Preston  and  Berlin,  Three  Rivers  and  Arthabaska, 
and  Peterboro'  and  Chemung  Lake.  The  last  is  com- 
pleted ;  the  first  was  completed  and  opened  for  a  time, 
but  is  not  now  in  use,  and  the  second  is  nearly  completed. 

The  province  has  now  1,906  miles  of  railway,  1,800  of 
which  have  been  opened  within  the  last  ten  years,  under 
the  impetus  given  by  the  railway  legislation  of  1849-1852. 
Of  these  1,906  miles,  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  alone 
have  872  miles  within  the  province,  leaving  1,034  miles  in 
all  the  other  companies.  Of  these  last,  however,  sixty 
miles,  owned  by  four  companies,  are  not  now  in  operation. 
Canada  has  more  miles  of  railway  than  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
or  any  of  the  New  England  States,  and  is  only  exceeded 
in  this  respect  by  five  States  in  America,  viz..  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  Of  her  total 
railway  expenditure,  which  exceeds  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  about  thirty  millions  have  been  supplied  by  the 
government  and  municipalities.  The  following  tables  will 
show  the  leading  statistics  of  Canadian  railways,  from  offi- 
cial sources,  as  far  as  returns  have  been  made. 
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GRAND  TRUNK  RATT^WAY. 

Ganftda  had  scarcely  comiiloti  <l  her  mn  ■•niflcont  sjatein 
of  canala  when  the  rapid  Gxtetisiou  of  the  Aincrinau  rail- 
ways, projected  in  all  directions  over  the  s^rcat  grain  v^y 
ij^'um  lying  between  the  Misaisaippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the 
hilcos,  warned  her  that  a  new  and  formidablo  rival  had 
appeared  ;  and  that  further  and  greater  excrtiona  would 
bo  required — not  merely  to  enable  her  to  continue  a  com 
petitor  for  western  tra<lo  with  the  whole  Union,  but  to 
maintain  her  own  proper  stiitus  in  coinparlson  with  the 
individual  commonwealtha  of  the  North.  Stretching  for 
nearly  one  thousand  miles  along  the  frontier  of  a  nation 
ten  times  more  nnraerous — herself  the  chief  rcprosentativo 
on  this  continent  of  the  first  empire  in  the  world — this 
province  has  had  imposed  upon  her  duties  and  tempta- 
tions, far  greater  in  proj)ortion  than  those  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  associated  States  commercially  opposed  to 
her.  Without  a  perennial  seaport,  and  with  her  early 
trade  restricted  by  imperial  navigation-laws  and  custom 
regulations,  she  had  no  foreign  commerce  accumulating 
capital ;  and  wanting  this  commerce  and  this  capital,  and 
confined  to  her  own  market,  as  well  as  discouraged  by  the 
traditionary  colonial  policy  of  the  mother  country,  be- 
sides being  always  overstocked  with  the  products  of 
cheaper  labor  and  capital,  she  could  have  no  manufac- 
tures, and  consequently  no  capital  for  investment  in  rail- 
ways. Moreover,  she  did  not  possess  that  trade  and  travel 
which  could  make  railways  profitable,  and  thus  invite  ex- 
ternal aid.  But,  noblesse  oblige — the  force  of  position 
made  railways  a  necessity,  if  their  construction  could  in 
any  legitimate  way  be  brought  about ;  the  more  so,  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  impossible  without  them  to  have 
kept  at  home  her  most  valuable  population — the  young, 
vigorous,  and  ambitious  natives,  "  to  the  manner  born," 
while  in  sight  of  a  people  speaking  the  same  language, 
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and  having  abundant  facilities  for  developing  an  almost 
unbounded  fertility,  open  to  all  comers. 

When  Montreal,  therefore,  was  arrested  half-way  in  her 
eingle-handed  attempt  to  push  a  railway  to  Portland,  and 
e>en  the  Great  Western,  which  had  been  years  under  con- 
tract,  could  not  move,  the  legislature,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1849,  passed  an  act  by  which  the  province  guaranteed 
(as  a  loan)  the  interest  only,  on  the  sum  required  to  com- 
plete any  railroad  of  seventy-five  miles  or  more  in  length, 
of  which  one-half  had  been  already  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors.* This  act,  which  was  of  material  service  to  the 
Portland  and  Groat  Western  railways  in  their  preliminary 
stages,  was  insufficient,  and  did  not  produce  any  com- 
mencement of  the  intermediate  sections  of  the  Trunk 
line  between  Montreal  and  Hamilton,  In  1851  a  bill 
was  pa?sed,  providing  for  tlie  construction  of  a  main 
trunk  line,  and  restricting  provincial  aid  to  the  same. 
Tills  act  of  1851  looked  to  possible  aid  from  the  imperial 
government,  in  the  form  of  a  guaranteed  loan — an  offer 
having  previously  been  made  by  Earl  Grey  to  assist  the 
colonies  in  that  manner,  to  the  extent  required  to  con- 
struct a  military  lino  between  Halifax  and  Quebec.  A 
proposition  was  to  be  made  to  extend  this  boon  to  the  con- 
tinuation between  Quebec  and  Hamilton,  in  order  that 
Canada  as  well  as  the  lower  colonies  might  be  travc^rsed 
by  the  road  built  with  Imperial  aid  ;  and  in  this  event  the 
trunk  line  was  to  be  undertaken  by  the  proNJice  as  a 
public  work — or  so  much  of  it  as  the  Imperial  guarantee 
might  be  obtained  for.  The  bill  provided,  in  the  second 
place,  that  if  this  guarantee  were  not  obtained,  the  prov- 
ince would  undertake  the  work  on  her  own  credit,  pro- 
vided the  municipalities  would  bear  half  the  expense ;  and 

♦  This  step  was  a  repetition  of  the  legislation  of  Upper  Canada  in  1837, 
before  the  Union — that  province  having  voted  the  Great  Western  Railway 
£3  for  every  £1  of  private  stock  subscribed,  to  the  extent  of  £1100,000. 
In  default  of  repayment,  the  receiver-general  could  levy  on  the  Gore  and 
Western  Districts. 
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as  a  last  resource,  if  both  these  plans  failed,  the  local  com- 
panies, which  had  been  formed  on  the  strength  of  the 
guarantee  to  attempt  the  different  sections,  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  try  their  hand.  This  bill  also  extended  the  pro- 
vincial guarantee  to  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest 
on  one-half  the  cost,  and  to  this  extent  substituted  provin- 
cial debentures  for  railway  bonds,  while  it  allowed  the  aid 
to  be  issiied  when  companies  had  expended  half  of  the 
cost,  including  land,  instead  of  completing  half  the  length 
of  their  lines. 

The  imperial  government  having  declined  to  aid  the 
particular  route  demanded  by  the  colonists,  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Canadian  envoy  to  carry  out  the  second 
plan  of  the  bill  of  1850 — that  is,  to  construct  the  Grand 
Trunk  as  a  public  work,  in  connection  with  the  munici- 
palities. 

This  change  of  programme  was  in  consequence  of  prop- 
ositions made  to  him  while  in  London  by  English  con- 
tractors of  great  wealth  and  influence.*  It  may  be  said 
in  defence  of  this  step,  that  the  municipalities  were  not, 
like  the  province,  in-evocably  committed ;  that  uncertainty 
existed  as  to  the  co-operation  of  some  of  them,  and  that,  in 
any  event,  tiuie  would  be  required  fully  to  embark  them 
in  the  scheme.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  charged  that 
the  Canadian  envoy  broke  off  negotiations  with  the  impe- 
rial government  at  the  instigation  of  the  contractors — who 
had  already  been  at  the  colonial  office  in  the  position  of 
competitors  with  the  colonies  for  the  privilege  of  control- 
ling an  expenditure  of  such  magnitude,  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  British  treasury.  It  was  also  believed  that  a  pow- 
erful though  indirect  influetice,  wielded  by  these  contract- 
ors, materially  contributed  to  the  adverse  position  assumed 

*  It  is  importailfc  to  note,  that  if  Canada  did  not  construct  lier  Trunk  Rail- 
way without  invoUing  Englishmen  (and  women)  in  ruin,  it  was  because 
Englishmen  would  have  it  so.  Moreover,  the  demand  came  from  such  a  quar- 
ter, that  to  those  familiar  with  the  resources  of  these  "  operators,"  it  might 
have  been  extremely  difQcult  for  her  to  havo  gone  into  the  money  market  on 
her  own  account,  against  their  opposition. 
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by  the  new  colonial  minister  on  a  question  to  which  the 
imperial  government  had,  by  his  predecessor,  been  so  far 
committed.  The  course  of  the  Canadian  envoy  can  only 
be  defended  on  the  assumption  that  a  refusal  was  inevita- 
ble, and  that  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  position  led  him 
to  anticipate  it.  No  more  unfavorable  impression  would 
probably  have  remained,  had  not  his  name  subsequently 
appeared  as  the  proposed  recipient  of  a  douceur  from  the 
contractors,  in  the  shape  of  £50,000  of  paid-up  stock  in  the 
capital  of  the  company,  which,  however,  he  repudiated 
when  it  was  announced. 

Previous  to  1851,  Canadian  securities  had  no  status  of 
their  own  in  England,  the  canal  loans  having  been  ne- 
gotiated under  an  imperial  guarantee.  "When  provincial 
bonds  had  no  regular  quotations,  it  is. not  surprising  (how- 
ever much  so  it  may  now  appear),  that  as  late  as  1851,  the 
bonds  of  the  city  of  Montreal  were  sold  in  London  at  thirty 
per  cent,  discount.  At  the  great  exhibition  of  1851,  Can- 
ada made  her  dehut  so  favorably,  that  the  keen  frequent- 
ers of  'Change  Alley  consented  to  chaperon  the  interesting 
stranger — confident  that  a  good  thing  could  be  made  out 
of  so  virgin  a  reputation — especially  after  the  imperial 
government  had  a  second  time  proposed  to  indorse  for 
her. 

Xo  machinery  could  be  better  devised  for  launching  a 
doubtful  project,  such  as  was  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
of  Canada,  vicM'ed  as  a  commercial  undertaking,  than  that 
possessed  by  the  colossal  railway  contractors,  the  modern 
and  unique  results  of  the  railway  era.  Extensive  opera- 
tions, involving  purchases  of  land  from  the  nobility  and 
g'jntry,  and  weekly  payments  of  wages  to  the  middle  and 
luwer  classes,  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  country;  large  or- 
ders to  iron  masters,  wood  merchants,  and  engine  and  car- 
riage builders,  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  with  banking 
transactions,  and  sales  of  securities  of  the  heaviest  descrip- 
tion in  the  capital  itself,  gather  round  the  eminent  con- 
tractors a  host  of  dependents  and  expectants,  in  and  out  of 
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Parliament,  by  a  skilful,  and,  it  ia  to  be  feared,  sometimes 
unscrupulous  use  of  whom,  fortunes  are  made,  and  ap- 
pointments, and  titles  even  conferred.  It  does  not  follow 
that  all,  or  even  the  majority  of  those  who  are  thus  made 
use  of,  are  in  any  degree  culpable.  Setting  aside  the 
effect  of  pressure  from  constituents,  many  an  honest  man 
is  moved  by  an  unseen  lever ;  and  none  know  better  than 
railway  practitioners  the  value  of  a  man  qui  facit  per 
alium  where  he  cannot  per  se. 

Although  some  opposition  was  experienced  from  the 
promoters  of  the  local  Canadian  companies — who  had 
borne  the  burden  of  the  project  hitherto,  and  now  saw 
another  about  to  reap' its  benefits ;  and  from  the  few  who 
clearly  foresaw,  tire  cruel,  iiyury  which  would  be  inflicted" 
on  the  innoc^t,  and  the  consequent  responsibility  of  Can- 
ada, there  wad  little  difficulty  an  reconciling  the  provincial 
legislature  and  the  municipalities  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  joint  provincial  and  municipal  plan  of  constructing 
the  road.  The  latter  were  shown  that  they  could  now  de- 
vote their  me?ins  to  local  improvements  ;  and  to  those  re- 
quired mumb^rs  of  the  legislature  who  failed  at  once  to 
perceive  the  great  advantages  to  the  country  at  large  at- 
tendant upon  the  importation  of  so  much  English  capital, 
the  question  was  brought  home  individually  in  such  a 
way  that  all  scruples  were  removed.  To  prepare  the 
scheme  for  the  larger  appetite  of  the  London  market,  its 
proportions  were  extended  from  the  500  miles  between 
Quebec  and  Hamilton,  to  upwards  of  1000  miles,  extend- 
ing from  Lake  Huron  to  the  Atlantic ;  although  provis- 
ion had  already  been  made  for  the  former  by  the  Great 
Western,  and  for  the  latter  by  the  New  York  and  Boston 
lines  approaching  Montreal.  Amalgamations  with  existing 
lines  in  Canada,  and  the  lease  of  a  foreign  one,  were  made 
upon  the  most  reckless  and  extravagant  terms  ;  and  lastly, 
having  whipped  in  the  requisite  financial  indorsation  in 
London,  the  scheme  was  successfully  launched  by  the  con- 
tractors most  opportunely,  just  before  the  Crimean  war. 
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As  tlie  prospectus  showed  a  probable  dividend  of  eleven 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  the  stock  rose  to  a  premium  1  For 
this  premium  a  discount  was  substituted,  as  soon  as  exer- 
tion was  slackened  by  success,  which  rapidly  increased  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  became  hopelessly  con- 
firmed as  soon  as  the  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow  merchants  read  the  postscripts  of  their  Canadian 
mercantile  correspondents ;  nor  could  any  subsequent  ef- 
fort of  the  company,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  great  names 
now  fairly  harnessed  in,  drag  the  unwieldy  vehicle  out  of 
the  slough  into  which,  apparently  by  its  own  dead  weight, 
it  so  rapidly  sank.  This  sudden  depression,  before  any 
trial  of  the  scheme  had  been  made,  was  the  natural  result 
of  that  reflection  which  ought  to  have  preceded  its  recep- 
tion ;  and  is  important  in  itself,  as  proving  that  the  English 
shareholders  were  either  self-deceived  or  deceived  by  their 
own  countrymen,  the  promoters  in  London,  rather  than  hy 
any  importance  which  they  attached  to  the  action  of  Can- 
ada ;  because  no  practical  demonstration  was  waited  for 
to  prove  the  real  value  of  the  stock.  The  fact  that  they 
did  not  wait  for  this,  proves  by  their  own  act  that  they 
were  not  warranted  in  believing  the  prospectus,  although 
they  have  since  founded  a  claim  against  Canada  upon  the 
faith  they  put  in  it.*  A  little  reflection  was  all  that  was 
required  to  make  that  preposterous  document  harmless ; 
and  we  can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for  their  exercise 
of  that  reflection  a  few  weeks  after,  instead  of  at  the  time 
of  its  publication. 

Notwithstanding  this  early  disrepute  of  the  stock,  the 
character  of  the  subscription  list  and  wealth  of  the  con- 
tractors carried  on  the  work  until  1855,  when  the  com- 
pany came  before  the  Canadian  Parliament  "^;^  forma 
j>au2)erisP  This  was  repeated  in  1856,  when  for  the  first 
time  their  contracts  were  submitted  to  public  inspection. 

*  They  really  believed  in  men  of  their  own  country  who  did  not  believe  in 
the  prospectus,  but  who  had  other  reasons  for  indorsing  it;  and  this  explains 
why  their  faith  was  of  such  short  duration. 
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A  grant  of  £900,000  sterling  was  voted  in  1855,  to  enable 
them  to  go  on ;  and  in  1856  the  province,  which  had  hitlier- 
to  stood  in  the  position  of  a  first  mortgagee,  to  the  extent 
of  its  advances  to  the  company,  gave  up  this  position  and 
went  behind  the  shareholders,  in  order  that  the  latter 
might  issue  preference  bonds  to  fill  the  vacated  space; 
and  because  they  complained  that  Canada  ought  not  to 
exact  her  rights  to  their  prejudice.  The  ordinary  bond- 
holders,— who,  though  they  ranked  after  the  provincial 
mortgage,  no  doubt  counted  upon  similar  forbearance 
when  the  proper  time  arrived,  and  therefore  felt  them- 
selves virtually  first  mortgagees, — were  effectually  floored 
by  this  preference  coup  d^etat^  nor  can  one  fail  to  ad- 
mire that  lucky  accident,  or  ju4icious  foresight,  which 
made  one  dollar  of  the  original  provincial  aid,  practically 
count  as  two  to  the  future  wants  of  the  company :  for  the 
provincial  lien  could  only  have  been  considered  as  of  pros- 
pective value  by  all  parties,  especially  after  the  company, 
which  had  paid  the  interest  upon  it  out  of  capital  un- 
til 1857,  formally  declared  their  inability  to  continue  to 
do  so.  This  was  caused  not  only  by  want  of  receipts,  but 
by  their  having  bound  themselves  to  pay  greater  rents  for 
leased  lines  than  they  could  earn  from  them,  so  that  the 
productive  sections  could  not  certainly  do  more  than  pay 
this  deficiency,  and  complete,  equip,  and  maintain  the 
road.  When  thus  virtually  making  the  company  a  present 
of  over  £3,000,000  sterling,  the  legislature  required  them 
to  expend  £225,000  (or  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  this 
amount)  upon  branch  lines  connecting  with  the  main 
Trunk,  a  stipulation  which  the  company  have  described 
as  one  of  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Canadians. 
As  section  after  section  was  opened,  and  no  indications 
of  the  eleven  and  a  half  per  cent,  presented  themselves,  the 
difficulty  was  accounted  for,  first,  by  the  want  of  western 
connections,  then  by  the  non-completion  of  the  Victoria 
Bridge,  and  lastly,  the  want  of  rolling  stock.  The  western 
connections  were  obtained  by  promoting  a  company  to  con- 
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struct  a  line  in  Michigan,  at  a  C08t  at  least  one-third  more 
than  was  necessary,  and  then  leasingit  at  eight  per  cent,  upon 
this  extravagant  cost,  after  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  it 
could  not  earn  its  own  working  expenses.  The  only  pos- 
sible explanation  of  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding,  at 
so  late  a  date  in  the  history  of  the  company,  is,  that  the 
psirties  who  furnished  the  money  did  so  in  good  faith,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  enterprise,  and  that  the  work  be- 
ing situated  in  a  foreign  country,  and  constructed  wholly 
on  Grand  Trunk  account,  they  were  entitled  to  protection. 
Also,  that  as  this  last  and  indispensable  link  was  the  gol- 
den gate  through  whicli  the  treasures  of  the  boundless  west 
were  to  pour  over  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  produce  eleven 
and  a  half  per  cent,  dividends,  eight  percent,  on  their  out- 
lay was  but  moderate  compensation  to  the  corporate  bene- 
factors. The  Victoria  Bridge  was  completed,  and  then 
the  want  of  rolling  stock  was  the  only  reason  assigned 
for  the  want  of  success ;  but  when  it  was  remembered 
that,  by  the  Act  of  1857,  the  conditions  on  which  the  prov- 
ince surrendered  her  lien  only  remain  in  force  while  the 
company  "  supply  the  said  railway  with  sufficient  plant, 
rolling  stock,  and  appliances  to  work  the  same  efficiently," 
and  "  so  long  as  they  maintain  and  work  the  same  reg- 
ularly," it  was  discovered  that  no  more  rolling  stock  was 
necessary  at  present ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  rumored 
threats  of  stopping  the  road,  unless  the  postal  subsidy 
were  increased  and  capitalized,  suddenly  ceased  alto- 
gether. "When  at  last  all  efforts  failed,  the  conviction 
forced  itself  on  the  hitherto  infatuated  proprietors,  that 
the  anticipated  traffic  was  not  to  be  had  upon  "any  Cana- 
dian route,  except  as  a  water-borne  one  which  this  rail 
way  was  unable  to  divert. 

A  tailuve  so  magnificent,  complete,  and  disastrous  has 
naturally  led  to  recriminations;  and  forgetting  the  part 
played  by  Englishmen  in  the  inception,  and  their  almost 
exclusive  execution  and  management  of  the  undertaking, 
its  British  victims  have  attempted  reclamations  on  the 
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province,  on  the  ground  of  the  "  moral  responsibility"  in- 
curred in  accepting  the  tempting  offers  made  her.    A  very 
large  proportion  of  such  claimants  are  effectually  disposed 
of  by  the  fact  that,  having  acquired  their  stock  at  some- 
thing like  one-fifth  its  cost  to  the  real  victims,  and  other 
securities  at  proportionate  discounts,  long  after  the  fallacy 
of  the  prospectus  was  admitted,  they  can  have  had  no  im- 
plied contract  with  Canada,  "  moral"  or  otherwise.     If  we 
are  bound  to  compensate,  it  can  only  be  those  who  really 
put  faith  in  us,  and  gave  the  first  impulse  to  our  railway, 
and  not  the  bulls  and  bears  of  the  stock  exchange, — per- 
haps the  men  who,  having  deceived  and  plundered  their 
own  countrymen,  have  bought  back  the  depreciated  securi 
ties,  and  now  stand  in  dead  men's  shoes  to  intimidate  and 
revile  Canadians — every  one  of  whom  bears  by  taxation 
something  more  than  a  moral  responsibility  on  account 
of  the  Grand  Trunk.     Canadians  did  not  originate  this 
scheme,  and,  left  alone,  they  would  have  closed  the  gap  in 
their  Trunk  line  between  Montreal  and  Hamilton  without 
greater  cost  than  they  have  contributed  to  the  Grand  Trunk, 
and  without  loss  to  any  but  themselves.     This  section  was 
all  that  was  necessary,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  it 
would  have  secured  the  connection  of  our  chief  seaports 
with  the  remote  west.    But  a  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, representing  the  wealtliiest  firm  of  contractors  in 
the  world,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  applied  to  the  Canadian 
legislature  for  the  necessary  powers  to  bring  out  the  gi- 
gantic scheme  on  the  London  market,  and  taught  the  inex- 
perienced colonists  how  to  take  advantage  of  their  position. 
The  governor-general,  either  to  immortalize  his  adminis- 
tration, or  acted  upon,  however  innocently,  by  those  influ- 
ences in  London  which  control  appointments  and  peerages, 
publicly  implored  the  legislature  not  to  shut  the  door  in 
the  face  of  such  proffered  relief;  and  prepared  an  elaborate 
statistical  report,  to  accompany  the  prospectus,  showing 
the  progress  and  resources  of  the  colony.     It  was  not  pos- 
Biblo  that  a  people  ignorant  of  railways  could  resist  such 
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argnraents  or  such  temptations ;  nor  is  it  remarkable  that, 
knowing  the  marvellous  eftects  of  railways  elsewhere,  they 
should  be  unable  to  discriminate  between  the  profitable 
and  the  unprofitable  routes,  especially  when  they  were 
assured  of  success  from  such  experienced  and  influential 
sources.  Though  they  had  just  incurred  a  debt  of  millions 
for  canals,  which  were  not  directly  remunerative,  they 
embarked  in  railways  to  a  much  greater  extent,  assuming 
obligations  which,  could  they  have  foreseen  the  results, 
they  would  not  have  done,  even  though  English  capitalists 
had  ofi'ered  to  invest  two  dollars  to  their  one. 

CAUSES  OP  FAILURE. 

The  Grand  Trunk  scheme  embraces  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  railway  system  of  Canada,  that  its  failure  de- 
serves investigation,  and  may  be  found  in  the  following 
considerations : 

1.  We  have  seen  that  while  private  enterprise  had  taken 
up  as  intrinsically  valuable,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  the  rail- 
ways leading  from  Montreal  to  Portland,  Boston,  and  New 
York,  and  from  Toronto  and  Niagara  westward — the  sec- 
tions between  Quebec  and  Toronto — the  most  prominent 
portions  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  as  prepared  for  the  English 
market,  were,  though  backed  by  a  provincial  guarantee, 
left  by  the  Canadians  until  the  last,  because  it  was  felt  that 
no  railway  could  successfully  compete  with  such  a  naviga- 
tion. The  English  projectors  thought  otherwise,  because 
their  railways  had  beaten  tJieir  canals ;  but  no  analogy 
exists  in  the  case  of  either  system  in  the  two  countries. 
Tlieir  railways  have  a  different  traffic  and  climate,  are 
better  made  and  cheaper  worked,  while  their  canals  are 
but  enlarged  ditches  compared  with  ours.  The  original 
Canadian  railway  companies  were  organized  on  the  basis 
of  portage  roads  working  in  connection  with  the  naviga- 
tion, besides  forming  a  through  line  for  general  purposes ; 
but  the  Grand  Trunk  vainly  essayed  competitioiLwith  the 
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water,  and  disdained  all  connection  with  it  between  Mon- 
treal and  Lake  Huron. 

2.  While  the  Canadian  envoy  in  Ma/,  1852,  looked  only 
to  a  line  between  Montreal  and  Ilaiiiilton,  the  English 
scheme  provided  for  an  extension  of  1  oth  ends  of  a  cen- 
tral line,  itself  never  regarded  as  a  promising  one— the  ex- 
tensions, as  a  whole,  being  still  more  unpromising  intrin- 
sically than  the  centre ;  evidently  counting  upon  a  through 
traffic  which  should  be  more  valuable  than  the  local  one. 
The  weak  point  in  the  scheme  was,  that  these  extensions 
connected  points  already  connected  by  better  routes,  and 
between  which  no  regular  traffic  existed,  or  was  likely  to 
arise.  The  Canadian  railway  route  between  Detroit  and 
Boston,  as  compared  with  that  via  Albany,  was  an  attempt 
to  travel  the  arc  of  a  circle  (and  a  more  arctic  one  at 
that)  in  competition  with  its  chord.  The  scheme  did  not 
possess  the  elements  of  success,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  its 
parts  ;  the  failure  was,  therefore,  inevitable,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extension.  The  following  statements  which 
show  the  receipts  and  exports  by  sea,  via  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway  respectively,  prove  the 
hopelessness  of  the  contest  between  the  rail  and  the  river ; 
and  the  insignificance  of  the  winter  operations  of  the 
former,  via  Portland  and  Boston,  in  diverting  exports  from 
the  latter : 


RECEIPTS  OF  WESTERN  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  AT  MONTREAL,  1868. 

liy  watur. 

By  G.  T.  Kail  way. 

Total. 

I'r  cent,  by  G.T.  It, 

Grain,  hiis. 
FNlur,  Mis, 

11,867,710 
772.891 

802,128 
402,221 

12,lfi9,S38 
1,174,002 

6.59 
84.25 

EXPORTS  SEAWARD  OF  GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  FROM  MONTREAL,  1862. 


ByO.  T.K'lw'yvia 
Portland  it,  Boston. 


Grain,  bus. 
Flour,  blls. 


By  River  St.  Law- 
rence. 


9,015,374 
697,477 


478,695 
66,128 


Total. 


9,4»3,9C9 
668,600 


Per  cent,  by  G.T. 
Railway. 


6.3 
9.96 


3.  The  enterprise,  unpromising  as  it  always  was  to  com- 
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petent  and  disinterested  observers,  was  loaded  down  with 
improvident  leases  of  foreign  lines.  The  Portland  rail- 
way was  leased  at  six  per  cent,  upon  its  cost,  and  required 
the  expenditure  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  to 
make  it  workable ;  yet  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  Vic- 
toria Bridge  and  western  connections,  the  company  have 
not  been  able  to  earn  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  rent  they 
agreed  to  pay.  Nothing  but  the  greatest  infatuation  could 
have  led  to  the  belief  that  such  a  road,  with  its  heavy  grades 
and  curves,  and  a  scanty  local  traffic,  could,  amid  winter 
snows,  do  a  through  business,  to  warrant  the  price  paid 
for  it.  Tlie  lease  of  the  Michigan  line  we  have  already 
noticed :  this  was  so  much  the  worsOjiu  that  the  company 
have  not  only  been  unable  to  earn  any  portion  of  the  eight 
per  cent,  rent,  but  have  lost  money  in  working  it. 

4.  The  purchase  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Atlantic  line 
at  cost,  though  the  stock  had  been  sold  at  fifty  per  cent, 
discount,  was  made  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  com- 
plete as  fiir  as  it  went ;  but,  like  the  Portland  end  of  the 
sanfe  line,  another  million  of  dollars  or  more  was  re- 
quired to  put  it  in  efficient  order.  Besides  this  unexpect- 
ed outlay  on  the  existing  road  between  Montreal  and 
Portland,  about  six  millions  of  dollars  were  subsequently 
required,  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  the  contract  provision 
for  those  portions  of  the  line  constructed  under  the  com- 
pany's own  auspices.  Whatever  allowance  may  be  made 
for  heated  imaginations,  when  estimating  the  prospective 
business  of  the  road,  and  deluding  themselves  with 
.tlie  notion  that  it  would,  as  a  whole,  earn  dividends  of 
eleven  and  a  half  per  cent.,  when  none  of  its  parts  had 
previously  been  considered  as  practicable  without  sub- 
sidies, the  railway  men  of  the  prospectus  must  have 
known  that  this  could  not  be  done  with  three-per-cent.  of 
sidings,  and  the  limited  number  of  locomotives  and  car- 
riages provided  by  the  contracts ;  and  that  the  working 
expenses  could  not  be  kept  down  to  forty  per  cent,  of  all 
the  receipts  which  could  be  earned  by  such  an  equipment. 
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Tlio  prospectus  assured  subscribers  that  the  cost  of  the 
railway  was  defined  by  contracts,  whereby  "  any  apprc- 
hensioji  of  the  capital  being  found  insufficient  is  removed," 
and  which  "  secured  a  first-class  railway,  including  sidings, 
ample  rolling  stock,  and  every  requisite  essential  to  its  per- 
fect completion ;"  and  that,  "  for  the  capital  stated,  the 
proprietors  are  assured  of  a  railway  fully  equipped  and 
complete  in  every  respect,  and  free  from  any  further 
charges  whatever !"  The  capital  estimated  by  the  pros- 
pectus was  $47,500,000 ;  the  company,  in  1860,  showed 
a  balance  sheet  of  $70,000,000 ;  of  this  amount,  about 
$56,000,000  is  charged  to  capital  account  as  the  "cost  of 
construction,"  the  remainder  is  interest,  rent,  loss  in  work- 
ing, etc.,  although  eighty-five  miles  of  the  original  road 
have  not  been  constructed  :  and  after  expending  millions 
in  supplying  omissions  in  the  contracts  and  estimates,  the 
working  expenses  instead  of  forty,  have  exceeded  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

5.  Not  only  did  the  contracts  fail  to  provide  "  every  es- 
sential to  the  perfect  completion  of  the  road,"  but  the  pro- 
visions they  did  contain  were  either  not  enforced  or  so 
loosely  complied  with,  that  the  efficiency  of  the  road  has 
been  impaired,  its  working  expenses  increased,  and  all  the 
available  resources  of  the  company  have  been  required  to 
supply  deficiencies,  and  to  repair  damages  consequent 
upon  this  state  of  things.  The  bad  quality  of  rails  oast  of 
Toronto,  with  the  deficiency  of  ballast  and  sleepers  under 
them,  have  led  to  a  destruction  of  rolling  stock  and  prop- 
erty (fortunately  hitherto  unaccompanied  by  loss  of  life) 
which  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  railways.  No 
doubt  the  force  of  circumstances,  in  a  great  measure,  com- 
pelled the  company  to  accept  a  road  very  much  inferior 
to  that  originally  intended.  The  English  contractors  had 
agreed  to  take  two-thirds  of  their  pay  in  stock  and  bonds, 
and  when  these  became  depreciated  by  the  discredit  of  the 
company,  they  were  in  for  a  loss  in  discounts,  which  was 
largely  increased   by  the  inexperience  of  some  of  their 
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agents,  wlio,  conducting  largo  expenditures  in  a  country  new 
to  thetn,  and  having  it  in  their  power  to  place  the  company 
in  dofftult  and  Huspond  the  work,  were  mastora  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  naturally  desirous,  while  carrying  through  their 
enterprise,  to  diminish  their  loss  as  much  as  possible. 

The  system  under  which  the  road  was  constructed  was  a 
vicious  and   illegitimate  one,  the  order  of  things  being 
reversed  from  that  in  well-regulated  corporate  enterprises. 
The  only  way  in  which  an  honest  and  efficient  construction 
of  any  railway  can  be  guaranteed,  is  that  where  bona- 
fiiU  shareholders  elect  their  directors,  who  appoint  the 
eii"inoor  and    solicitors,  and    invito  competition  before 
the  contract  is  given  out.     Tiius  those  who  expect  to 
become  the  owners  of  the  property  have  some  control  over 
its  formation.     But  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the 
contractors  assumed  the  risk  of  floating  off  the  shares 
and  bonds  in  consideration  of  getting  a  contract  upon  their 
own  terms,  with  a  board  of  directors,    and  an  engineer 
and  solicitor,  of  their  own  selection  (and  deriving   their 
ices  and  salaries  through  them),  to  carry  them  through 
those  all-Importaut  preliminary  stages  when  the  future 
shareholders  are  irrevocably  bound,  and  in  too  many  cases 
have  their  interests  sacrificed,  to  those  of  the  contractor. 
t  nd  here  there  was   the   additional   evil  of  a  political 
element.  Tlie  contractors  wielding  a  gigantic  scheme  which 
traversed  almost  every  county  in  the  province,  virtually 
controlled  the  government  and  the  legislature  while  the 
expenditure  continued.    Tlio  only  supervision  under  the 
contract  which  would  have  affected  their  interests,  was  that 
whicli  tlie  government  and  their  majority  in  the  legislature 
could  have  insisted  on.     It  was  the  interest  of  the  com- 
pany that  in  level  country  the  road  should  be  raised  so  as 
to  keep  it  out  of  water  and  snow;  that  in  hilly  country  it 
should  be  carried  as  high  over  the  valleys  and  as  deep  into 
the  hills  as  was  prudent,  in  order  to  diminish  the  gradients 
and  therefore  the  cost  of  working ;  and  that  the  stations 
should  be  as  near  the  business  centre  of  the  towns  as  pos- 
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Biblo,  particuliirly  in  places  on  or  near  tlio  competing 
navigation.  But  it  was  tho  interest  of  tho  contrac^tors  to 
keep  tho  road  as  near  tlio  surface  everywhere  aa  tlie  con- 
tract permitted,  no  mutter  how  much  it  might  be  smothei-cd 
in  winter  and  flooded  in  spring, — how  nn(hihitiiig  it  w:h, 
or  how  frequent  and  ^evere  tlie  gradients  became;  and  to 
phico  tho  stations  where  land  was  cheapest,  or,  so  as  to 
purchase  political  support  thereby,  or  obtain  a  ppecu- 
lation  in  building  lots.  It  is  in  vain  that  magnificent 
tubular  bridges  and  way-stations  of  stone  are  pointed  to  as 
evidences  of  superiority,  when  the  very  backbone  of  the 
railway,  the  track  on  which  its  receipts  are  to  be  earned, 
is  defective  in  location  and  construction.  Better  that  tlie 
stations  had  been  but  temporary  sheds,  and  that  their  cost 
had  been  put  into  the  road-bed,  for  these  can  be  rebuilt  at 
any  time;  but  tho  latter. must  lie  as  it  is,  with  all  its  im- 
])crfections  on  its  head.  '*• 

It  does  not  rest  witii  the  English  ]inblic  to  charge  upon 
Canada  all  the  disastrous  results  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  Tno 
prospectus  was  not  prepared  in  tho  province,  nor  did  any 
member  of  her  government  see  it  until  it  was  issued. 
Canada  was  not  a  stockholder  in  the  company;  but  as  the 
indorser  for  it,  not  of  it,  put  four  of  her  ministers  on  a 
board,  composed  of  eighteen  directors,  of  whom  six  were  in 
London  and  twelve  in  Canada,  eight  of  the  latter  being 
really  non»lnces  of  the  English  contractors.  The  Cana- 
dians, as  novices  in  railway  matters,  could  not  be  censured 
if  they  even  believed  all  they  were  told  by  the  promoters 
of  the  railway  ;  nor  could  they  be  worse  than  other  peo].)le 
iftlieygavo  it  a  trial  without  believing  in  it;  but  there 
nnist  have  been  many  men,  and  many  editors  in  London 
well  versed  in  railways,  not  only  English  but  American,  who 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  scheme,  as  one  originated  and 
promoted  for  the  money  which  could  be  made  out  of  it  by 
men  whose  mission  it  is  to  prey  npon  their  fellows.  If  these 
were  silent,  Englishmen  must  blame  their  own  watchmen 
for  not  warning  them ;  besides,  had  they  sought  the  real 
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merits  of  the  sclieme,  they  would  have  found  them  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Canadian  press  and  Parliament.     These 
were  of  such  a  character  as  to  relieve  Canada  of  any  ''  moral 
responsibility,"  and  contrast  favorably  with  the  intelligence 
or  candor  of  the  English  press  on  the  sanie  subject.     A 
proposition  to  attach  the  contracts  to  the  prospectus  was 
made,  hut  voted  down  by  the  contractors'  majority  in  the 
Canadian  legislature.     Why,  when  this  was  seen,  did  not 
the  English  press  call  for  the  contracts  when  the  prospec- 
tus appeared,  and  tell  their  readers  whether  the  capital 
would  be  sufficient,  and  analyze  the  scheme  from  American 
data?  and  why  did  ihey  not  show  that  the  contractors 
could,  through  their  appointment  of  the  company's  engi- 
neer, solicitors,  and  directors,  give   the   subscribers  any 
road  they  pleased,  instead  of  the  one  described  in  the 
prospectus  ? 

Among  the   minor  causes  which  heightened  the  failure 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  deprived  it  of  much  of  that  sym- 
pathy of  which  it  stands  so  much  in  need,  have  been  the 
general  extravagance  and  blundering  in  its  management, 
and  the  ridiculous  presumption  of  some  of  the  officials,  in 
a  community  in  which  there  is  so  little   of  a  real  aristo- 
cratic element  and  so  little  room  for  a  sham  one.     In  an 
enterprise  of  such  magnitude,  the  salaries  of  its  higher  offi- 
cials, no  matter  how  liberal  they  were,  would  seem  to  have 
little  inlluence  on  results;  and  if  these  results  were  c(jnfined 
to  the   mere   question  of  the  difference  in   salaries  they 
would  be  unimportant,  particularly  where  the  incumbents 
are  worth  what  they  cost.     But,  in  the  case  under  notice, 
the  effect  of  [)rincely   salaries    to  chief  officers    was    to 
establish  a  general  scale  of  extravagance,  and  a  delegation 
of  duties  and  responsibilities,  so  as  to  turn  the  head  of  the 
recipients,  and  involve  the  company  in  needless  outlays,  and 
losses  greater  than  all  the  salaries  paid  upon  the  line.  The 
railway  satra})sent  out  by  the  London  Board,  whose  salary 
is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the  governor-general,  naturally 
considers  himself  the  second  person  in  the  province ;  and, 
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as  a  consequence,  the  special  commissioner  sent  out  from 
the  same  source,  with  tlie  salary  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  obtain  more  money  from  the  province 
under  the  veil  of  a  postal  subsidy,  would  deem  himself  the 
second  person'  on  the  continent,  and  therefore  assume  a 
position  commensurate  with  his  importance,  and  indulge  in 
threats  of  destroying  the  credit  of  the  province.  The 
salary  of  this  commissioner  is  reported  at  $25,000,  his 
charge  for  expenses  $12,000,  and  the  cost  of  his  special 
trains  at  $G,000,  making  a  total  of  $43,000  on  account  of 
one  year.  If  only  half  of  this  be  true,  it  is  suflficient  to  pre- 
vent Canadians  increasing  their  own  taxes  in  order  to 
afford  the  company  the  means  of  continuing  such  extrava- 
gance. Men  so  much  better  paid  than  their  confreres  nat- 
urally value  themselves  much  higher;  can  only  be  ap- 
proached through  euccessive  doors,  or  be  communicated 
with  through  successive  deputies,  in  a  diminishing  scale, 
until  the  man  who  does  the  work  is  reached ;  and  can  only 
travel  by  special  trains  or  in  exclusive  carriages,  provided 
with  every  luxury  on  an  imperial  scale,  and  with  equal  in- 
difference to  detail.  Perhaps  no  circumstance  has  tended 
more  to  make  the  management  unpopular,  and  the  liber- 
ality sought  for  on  account  of  postal  subsidy  impossible, 
than  this  abubo  of  special  trains  and  carriages  by  officials 
of  the  company  intoxicated  with  the  novelty  of  their  posi- 
tion. The  bishops,  and  the  judges  of  assize ;  the  most  ven- 
erable and  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  tourists  of  the  highest  rank,  are  content  to  travel  by 
ordinary  trains  and  in  the  usual  carriages ;  but  the  upper 
servants  of  the  railway  company  have  burned  the  fuel,  worn 
the  rails  and  rolling-stock,  deprived  their  fellow  employes 
of  the  needed  Sunday's  rest,  and  thrown  the  whole  freight 
traffic  of  a  single  line  out  of  time  (thus  jeopardizing  life  and 
property),  in  order  that  they  may  show  their  little  brief 
authority.  Passengers  have  been  turned  out  of  a  sleeping- 
car  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by  the  breaking  of  a  wheel,  and 
crowded  into  the  only  remaining  carriage  of  the  train  ex- 
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oept  one,  -Nvliich,  though  large  enough  for  fifty,  was  sacred 
to  a  few  railway  magnates  whose  duty  it  was — and  pleasure 
it  should  have  been — to  treat  the  ejected  passengers  as  their 
guests,  but  who  resolutely  kept  out  the  vulgar  herd.  It 
seems  absurd  in  such  nabobs  to  plead  poverty  before  our 
legislature,  or  expect  the  men  whose  wives  and  daughters 
have  been  so  treated  to  support  their  petitions. 


MUNICIPAL  RAILWAYS. 

The  municipalities,  relieved  from  contributing  to  the 
Trunk  Railway,  were  thus  at  liberty  to  embark  in  branch 
lines,  and  some  rushed  headlong  in,  seduced  by  men  who 
saw  how  the  thing  was  done  in  the  Grand  Trunk.    Contrac- 
tors controlled  the  board  of  directors  and  appointed  the 
engineer ;  a  scamped  road,  barely  practicable  for  traffic, 
was  made,  on  which  the  whole  receipts  for  the  present 
generation  must  be  applied  before  it  can  be  considered 
completed.    To  enable  the  municipalities  to  carry  out  their 
local  improvements,  the  province  virtually  indorsed  their 
bonds  by  exchanging  them  for  otliers,  in  which  it  acted 
as  a  broker,  undertaking  to  collect  from  the  borrower  and 
pay  over  to  the  lender.     The  by-laws  by  which  counties, 
cities,  and  townships  voted  their  loans  or  subscriptions  to 
public  works,  required  the  approval  of  the  governor  in 
council  before  they  could  take  the  bejiefit  of  tlic  Munici])al 
Loan  Fund  Act.     Tliis  provision  Avas  intended  as  a  check 
upon  extravagance,  but  the  practical  effect  of  it  was  to 
place  the  members  from  every  county  and  city,  seeking  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  ministry  of  the  day.     Those  who  were  most  subser- 
vient obtained  most  money,  and  one  village  was  allowed 
to  borrow  three  hundred  dollars  per  head  for  every  soul 
of  the  population.     Of  course  default  was  made  in  the  in- 
terest on  such  loans,  and  one  delinquent  produced  others ; 
the  province  as  indorser  in  the  mean  time  paying  for  them, 
and  in  the  end  accepting,  in  lieu  of  the  dues,  an  annual  as- 
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sessment  of  five  per  cent.  Although  loans  of  this  doubt- 
ful character  have  been  thus  coinproiuiscd,  a  rigid  neu- 
trality has  been  maintained  toward  those  municipalities 
wliich,  like  Hamilton,  embarked  in  good  faith  in  similarly 
unfortunate  enterprises  upon  their  own  unaided  credit. 

The  following  tables  show  that  about  six  and  a  half  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  contributed  to  railways  by  the 
municipalities  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  out  of  the 
loan  fund.  Some  three  millions  or  more  have  been  con- 
tributed by  municipalities  wliich  did  not  borrow  from  the 
fund,  so  that  the  total  investment  by  these  bodies  in  rail- 
ways cannot  be  far  from  ten  millions  of  doDars.* 

*  Unfortunately,  the  municipalities  do  not  make  any  return  to  Parliament 
of  their  investments  in  public  works.  This  is  the  case  also  with  road  com- 
panies and  several  other  joint-stock  corporations.  No  good  reasons  are 
advanced  why  these  bodies  should  be  more  favored  than  baaks  and  rail- 
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TABLE  SHOWINQ  TUB  AMOUNTS  TAKEK  FROM  THE  MUN'ICIPAL  lOAN  FUND  BT 
MUNICIPALITIES  IN   UPPER  CANADA  FOR  RAILWAY  PURPOSES   ONLY, 

Popnlntlon  Population  Arrenrs  of  interest 

Municipalities.                in  1851.  in  18(>1.  Amount  of  loan,  due  Dec.  31,  1801. 

Town  of  Pore  Hope 2,476  4,161  $740,000.00  $312,303.31 

Township  of  IIopo 5,299  5,883  60,000.00  25,802.56 

Town  of  Niagara 3,340  2,070  280,000.00  148,974.02 

"      "  Cobourg 3,871  4,975  500,000.00  313,420.61 

Yillago  of  Chippewa 1,193  1,095  20,000.00  7,109.71 

Township  of  Bertie 2,737  3,379  40,000.00  8,873.36 

"         "  Brantford...   6,410  6,904  50,000.00  2,428.11 

Town  of  Brantford 3,877  6,251  500,000.00  186,754.87 

Township  of  Wainfleet...   1,841  2,316  20,000.00  1,440.37 

"         "    Canboro 1,151  1,252  8,000.00  330.80 

Counties  of  Huron  and  |  30,706  76,226  125,000.00  

Bruce )      '  '  ' 

''";fstbfoor"?°l    2-318  3,059  20,000.00  

Village  of  Paris 1,890  2,373  40,000.00  172.23 

City  of  Ottawa 7,760  14,609  200,000.00  113,411.37 

Town  of  Prescott 2,156  2,591  100,000.00  62,625.53 

"      "  Woodstocic 2,112  3,353  100,000.00  47,824.29 

"      "  St  Catharine's..  4,bo8  6,284  100,000.00  47,748.27 

Township  of  "Woodhouse.   2,894  3,703  10,000.00  31.04 

"         "   Norwicli....   5,239  6,383  200,000.00  101,508.96 

"         "Ops 2,512  2,872  80,000.00  39,897.36 

County  of  Elgin 25,413  82,050  80,000.00  35.95 

City  of  London 7,035  11,555  375,400.00  155,412.56 

Township  of  "Windham..   2,900  4,095  100,000.00  50,251.66 

Town  of  Simcoe 1,452  1,858  100,000.00  52,276.99 

^TleSrew  ^""'"'^ '''''^  1 3^'^^=^  ^^'^^^  800,000.00  300,189.16 

Town  of  Brockvilie 3,246  4,112  400,000.00  187,432.01 

^°t^n"!'.°^^"^'!^!*.^.' f   ^'2'  ^^'^^^  154,000.00  51,794.00 

Village  of  Stratford. .'!!. .  2,809  100,000.00  50,871.79 

Town  of  Goderich 1,329  3,227  100,000.00  35,174.92 

"     "  Barrie 1,007  2,134  12,000.00'        2,504.09 

"      "  Guelph 1,860  5,076  80,000.00  13,400.12 

"     "  Peterboro 2,191  3,979  100,000.00  27,274.12 

Total,  $5,594,400.00  $2,359,406.74 
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TABLE  RHO'VnNa  THE  AMOUNTS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  MUNICIPAIi  tOAN  FUND  BT 
MUNICIPALITIES  IN  LOWER   CANADA   FOR  RAILWAY   PURPOSES  ONLY. 


Popi'lation 
Itlunicipalitlcs.  in  I80I. 

County  of  Ottawa 22,003 

"         "       Terrobonno..2G,'9l 

"         "       Shefford...  .10,482 

"        "      Stanstead.,.13,898 

"         "      Mcgantic...  13,835 

St.  Romuald  do  Fariiliani+ 

Township  of  Sheffordf . . .  2,512 

Town  of  Tliree  Uiveraf . .  4,835 

Township  of  Granbyf  . . .  2,392 

"      Boltonf 1,936 

"      ofStukelyNthf  >  9  101 
"      ofStukelySthf  J'^'^"^*-' 
yillago  of  Formontl 


Populatloa 
in  ISOl. 

27,757 

19,400* 

17,779 

i;^258' 

17,889 

3,712 
6,058 
3,271 
2,626 

.   2,820 


Amount  of  loan 

$131,000.00 

94,000.00 

216,000.00 

71,000.00 

5,840.00 

30,000.00 

57,500.00 

220,000.00 

30,000.00 

13,000.00 

(  16,000.00 

(  10,000.00 

32,000.00 


Arrears  of  interest 
UuoL)cc.81,  ISOl. 

$84,740.19 

00,498.17 

03,340.53 

17,581.02 

3,580.57 

1 1,423.03 

21,895.59 

53,855.01 

10,938.37 

2,834.39 

3,763.29 

2,304.00 

6,393.00 


Total,  $925,940.00   $34J,208.41 


This  flagrant  disregard  of  obligations,  by  so  many  mu- 
nicipalities, is  not  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  inability 
of  some,  and  the  oxample  of  such  upon  others ;  nor  to 
any  proneness  to  repudiation  ;  for  these  bodies  have  made 
great  and  successful  efforts  to  keep  faith  with  other  credi- 
tors, and  have  only  failed  in  cases  where  the  debt  was 
overwlielining.  Little  effort  was  made  to  pay  the  loan 
fund,  even  during  the  most  prosperous  days  of  the  corpo- 
rations, chiefly  because  no  attempt  was  made  to  collect : — 
the  example  of  the  government  in  conniving  at  the  default 
being  the  prime  cause  of  its  present  magnitude.  To  press 
a  municipality  was  to  drive  it  into  opposition ;  and  rail- 
way corruption  had  so  thoroughly  emasculated  the  leaders 
of  the  people,  that  they  had  not  virtue  enough  left  to  do 
their  duty.  Moreover,  at  the  time  the  money  was  borrowed 
supporters  of  the  government  had  industriously  sowed  the 
impression  tLat  repayment  would  not  be  exacted,  and 
this  view  gained  gi'ound  after  the  lien  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  was  abandoned.  They  could  not  see  why  the  law 
of  1840,  which  treated  all  districts  alike,  should  have  been 
repealed  ft)r  the  benefit  of  the  wealthier  localities;  and 

*  BoundarloB  changed  since  1851. 

f  Object  of  loan  not  stated ;  supposed  to  bo  for  railways. 
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looked  upon  tins  move  as  an  abuse  of  their  political  power 
by  the  majority.  To  these  considerations,  as  well  as  to 
the  feeling  that  the  debt  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
the  people  in  one  capacity  to  themselves  in  another,  and  not 
to  individuals  or  a  foreign  government— and  has  more- 
over been  pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  province- 
may  be  traced  this  otherwise  disgraceful  exhibit.  The 
dimensions  of  many  of  the  loans,  as  compared  with  the 
borrowers,  go  to  show  that  the  latter  did  not  expect  and 
wore  not  expected  to  repay ; — ^nor  could  many  of  them 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  papular  approval,  had  they 
been  considered  as  hoadfile  debts.  The  manner  in  which 
the  guarantee  has  been  distributed,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  has  likewise  tended  to  foster  this  feeling. 


Great  Western.         Grand  Trunk.  Nortborn. 

\  .  $23,000,104.00. $55,G90,0;59.92..  .SrJ.SOO.tVS.GS 


Total  cos'i.  of  tho  road  to 

3l3t  December,  1860. 
Total    amount    received  j 

from  tho   province  la  [•  .  .$3,755,555.13. $15,142,633.33..  .$2,311,666.67 

debentures ) 

Total  miles  built 345 872 95 


Mileage  entitled  to  guar-  )  ^„. 

antoo J  "■ 


.630. 


.95 


Amount  received  per  mile 

of  whole  roadin  deben-  [•  $10,800.00 $17,305.00 $24,333.00 

tures ) 

Amount  received  per  mile  i 

entitled  to  guarantee  in  [• $14,000.00 $22,200.00 $24,333.00 

debentures ) 

Per  cent,  of  cost  supplied  ^  i^oo  ot  iq  ko^i 

by  tho  province ) 


The  debentures  were  sold  at  about  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent,  premium,  wliich  would  increase  these  amounts 
one-eighth.  Tlie  province  has  abandoned  its  claim  on  the 
last  two  roads ;  the  Great  Western  has  ceased  paying 
principal  or  interest- — the  former  from  inability ;  tho 
latt(3r  on  the  ground  that  its  mail  service  has  not  been 
settled. 

Tlie  Northern  was  not  a  part  of  the  main  trunk,  but  ob- 
tained provincial  aid  because  it  had  been  put  under  con- 
tract in  view  of  the  guarantee,  before  the  repeal  of  the  law 
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of  1849 ; — a  privilege  which  tlie  Prescott  and  Ottawa 
as  well  as  other  companies  might  have  obtained,  had 
they  added  twenty-five  miles  or  more  in  any  direction  to 
the  length  of  their  line  (so  as  to  make  up  the  seventy-five 
miles  required  to  secure  them  the  guarantee),  and  con- 
tracted for  the  whole. 

When  the  advance  to  the  Grand  Trunk  was  fixed  at 
£3,000  sterling  per  mile,  the  railway  commissioners  es- 
tablished a  similar  limit  for  the  Northern,  or  a  total  of 
£275,000  sterling,  which  was  more  than  that  company  then 
hoped  for  from  the  province.  On  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
1854,  after  two-thirds  of  the  line  had  been  in  operation 
eight  months,  the  engineer  of  the  company  reported  that 
the  remaining  third  was  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
grading  and  bridging  finished, — ties  distributed  and  iron 
delivered,  and  one-half  of  the  track  laid ; — that  he  expected 
to  open  the  whole  length  in  August,  W'hen  the  harbor  at 
Collingwood  would  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  used ; 
and  showed  the  expenditure,  including  road,  harboi*,  station 
and  uepot  services  and  equipments,  to  be  £698,810  6s.  Od. 
sterling.     He  also  rendered  an  account  as  follows  : 

Provincial  guarantee,  £215,000  8tg.=currency  at  9}  per  cent.  £334,583  6  8 

Received  by  company,  to  date 284, 1 66  13  4 

Balance  currency £50,416  13  4 

In  the  same  month,  the  railway  commissioners  reported 
that  the  total  amount  to  complete  the  works,  including 
the  rolling  stock,  was  £710,530,  of  which  the  sum  of 
£082,961  53.  Od.  had  been  expended,  and  recommended  the 
advance  of  this  balance,  subject  to  the  report  of  one  of 
their  own  body,  who  was  an  engineer.  This  report  was  made 
on  the  twenty-sevdnth  of  September  following,  and  it  not 
only  confirmed  the  advance,  but  declared  that  the  road — 
which  was  so  nearly  completed,  and  which  had  been  esti- 
mated by  the  board  of  which  he  was  a  member,  three  months 
before,  at  £716,530— would  now  cost  £1,156,592  7s.  7d. 
(or  $4,020,309.52),  the  moiety  of  which,  or  full  amount  of 
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gujirantee  by  the  provisions  of  the  act,  will  be  £578,296 
38.  9d.,  of  which  the  company  has  received  (including  the 
sum  above  recommended)  £334,583  4«.  Sd.  leaving  to  be 
ultimately  provided  by  the  province  the  sum  of  £243,712, 
175.  Id.  The  company  was  paid  the  whole  of  this  extra 
amount,  £200,000  sterling,  in  debentures  (over  $1,000,000), 
within  four  months  after  this  report  was  made.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  railway,  or  any  public  M'ork,  proves  to  have 
cost  less  than  was  estimated  for  it,  seven  years  before,  but 
the  Northern  is  an  honorable  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
fiscal  returns  published  by  the  inspector  of  railways,  which 
are  the  company's  own  statements,  show  that  the  cost  of 
this  road  and  its  equipments,  up  to  the  thirty-first  of  De- 
cember, 1860,  insteadof  84,626,369.52,  was  $3,890,778.68, 
or  $735,590.84  less. 

Tlie  company  has  received $2,311, 66G.G7 

One-half  the  cost  as  returned  by  them  is 1,9-13,380.3'1 

So  it  would  appear  tliey  were  overpaid $360,277.33 

Ottawa,  Prescott,  Brockville,  Cobourg,  Peterboro',  Port 
Hope,  Niagara,  Brantford,  St,  Catherine's,  Paris,  London, 
Barrio,  Guelph,  Stratford,  Goderich,  and  the  counties  and 
townships  adjoining  them,  which  have  not  displayed  much 
alacrity  in  repaying  the  municipal  loan  fund,  will  doubtless 
claim  that  the  railways  which  they  have  interested  them- 
selves in  should  receive  some  of  that  consideration  which 
has  been  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  Northern. 

The  guarantee  law  of  1849  was  very  unguarded;  so 
mucli  so  that  contractors,  by  tendering  at  double  the  value, 
could  make  the  half  contributed  by  the  province  pay  the 
whole  cash  outlay,  and  could  thus  afford  to  take  payment 
in  stock  and  bonds :  this  has  been  the  result  in  the  case 
of  the  Northern  Railway.  It  became  necessary,  therefore, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  restrict  it  to  the  main  trunk  line,  and 
to  ])rovide  not  only  for  the  approval  of  all  contracts  by  the 
government,  but  that  the  estimates  of  work  done  and  to 
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be  done  should  bo  submitted  to  it — well-meant  but  ineffec- 
tual pi-oviao3,  as  we  have  also  soen.  So,  also,  the  manner  in 
which  the  municipalities  voted  away  their  bonds,  forced^ 
after  some  three  years'  experience,  a  limitation  of  the 
amount  for  which  the  province  would  act  as  a  broker. 
Some  of  the  wealthier  counties,  careful  of  their  credit,  de- 
clined to  pay  eight  per  cent,  for  money,  and  thus  derived 
no  benefit  from  the  municipal  loan  fund  (if  benefit  it  can 
be  considered),  while  they  contribute  through  the  consoli- 
dated fund  to  pay  its  losses. 

During  the  Grand  Trunk  era  of  construction,  from  1853 
to  1859,  the  first  Canadian  age  of  iron, and  of  brass — the 
utmost  activity  was  displayed  in  running  into  debt.  The 
great  success  which  attended  the  early  years  of  tlie  Great 
Western  assisted  every  other  Canadian  road,  and  was 
doubtless  the  main  instrument  in  preventing  the  Grand 
Trunk  from  being  prematurely  abandoned.  Whatever 
loss  of  prestige  or  character  the  province  may  sufler  from 
the  almost  universal  failure  of  her  railways,  as  investments, 
it  is  clear  that  in  a  material  sense  she  has  been  benefited 
immensely  by  the  early  luck  of  the  Great  Western,  and  by 
the  English  infatuation  about  Grand  Trunk ;  for  without 
these  the  means  for  the  construction  of  many  miles  now  in 
use  would  not  have  been  raised.  Tlie  construction  of  the 
other  lines  simultaneously  with  Grand  Trunk  was  equally 
opportune,  because  there  would  have  been  little  prospect 
of  getting  them  done  after  the  bankruptcy  of  that  road. 

RAILWAY  MORALITY. 

So  much  recklessness  was  displayed,  in  sanctioning  by- 
laws, and  in  exchanging  what  were  really  provincial  for  mu- 
nicipal debentures,  as  to  give  color  to  the  charge  that  con- 
tractors were  not  the  only  ones  personally  interested  in 
these  issues.  The  years  1852  to  1857  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered as  those  of  financial  plenty,  and  the  saturnalia  of 
nearly  all  classes  connected  with  railways.  Before  the 
invasion  of  the  province  at  the  east  by  a  deputation  from 
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tlio  most  experienced  railway  men  of  Enj^land,  bringlnj^ 
MJth  them  all  the  knowledge  and  ai)pliances  of  that  con- 
servative conntry,  it  had  been  penetrated  on  the  west  by 
S'line  eontractorb  from  the  United  States,  bred  in  that  school 
of  i)(>litic8  and  public  works  which  brought  New  York 
to  a  dead  stand  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  goal  of  repudia- 
tion. These  "practical  moa"  had  built  State  canals  with 
senators  and  even  governors  as  silent  partners,  and  were 
versed  in  all  the  resources  peculiar  to  a  democratic  com- 
munity. The  convergence  of  these  two  systems  on  the 
l^oorbut  virgin  soil  of  Canada,  brought  about  an  education 
of  the  people  and  their  representatives  more  rapid  than  the 
most  sanguine  among  them  could  have  hoped  for.  One 
bold  operator  organized  a  system  which  virtually  made 
him  ruler  of  the  province  for  several  years.  In  person  or 
by  agents  he  kept  "open  house,"  where  the  choicest  brands 
of  champagne  and  cigars  were  free  to  all  the  peoples'  rep- 
rc!*ontatives,  from  the  town  councillor  to  the  cabinet 
minister;  and  it  was  the  boast  of  one  of  these  agents  that 
when  the  speaker's  bell  rang  for  a  division,  more  M.  P.  P.s 
were  to  be  found  in  his  apartments  than  in  the  library  or 
any  other  single  resort !  By  extensive  operations  ho  held 
the  prosperity  of  so  many  places,  as  well  as  the  success  of 
BO  many  schemes  and  individuals  in  his  grasp,  that  he  ex- 
ercised a  quasi  legitimate  influence  over  many  who  could 
not  be  directly  seduced ;  or  made  friends  of  those  lie  could 
not  otherwise  approach,  by  liber  d  purchases  of  their  ])rop. 
crty.  viid  thus,  insensibly  to  them,  involved  their  interests 
with  his  own.  So  he  ruled  boards  of  directors — suggest- 
ing, as  the  officers  who  should  supervise  his  work,  creatures 
of  his  own — and  thus  the  companies  found  theuiselves,  on 
settlement-day,  committed  by  the  acts  of  their  own  ser- 
vants. Companies  abouc  to  buil(f  a  railway,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  municipal  loan  fund,  were  led  to  believe  that, 
if  he  were  the  contractor,  there  would  be  no  ditiieulty  in 
obtaining  the  government  sanction  of  the  by-laws  to  any 
extent,  and  therefore  the  exchange  of  bonds ;  or,  if  their 
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charter  wore  opposed,  the  f^rcat  contractor  only  could  set 
it  all  rif^lit.  A.  tow  anecdotes  will  illustrate  the  impar- 
tiality of  his  levies. 

An  Enjjjlish  contractor  was,  without  competition,  about 
to  ptjunco  quietly  upon  the  contract  for  the  Toronto  and 
Ilaniilton  Railway,  when  his  American  "brother"  tle- 
nianJed  and  received  a  royalty  of  £10,000  sterlinn:,  before 
he  would  allow  a  corporation  to  be  so  imposed  upon  :  he 
was,  however,  subsequently  obliged  to  disgori^e  this  black 
mail,  when  seeking  the  co-operation  of  the  same  contractor 
in  England  for  the  celebrated  but  abortive  Southern  Kail-  ' 
way  scheme.  The  English  contractors  for  Grand  Trunk 
also  were  compelled,  before  they  could  risk  tlio  ordeal  of 
the  legislature,  to  promise  the  ever-present  and  never-to- 
be  avoided  American  one-third  interest  in  their  contract. 
This,  considering  the  kind  of  payments  and  their  pro<]>oc- 
tive  losses,  the  latter  took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  com- 
]t  'oinise  for  the  c  Misideration  of  £12,000  sterling. 

The  Toronto  Isorthern  road  was  let  to  a  company  of 
American  contractors  at  a  price  per  mile,  payment  being 
rail  le  chiefly  in  the  company's  stock  and  bonds,  and  the 
y;overnment  guarantee  debentures.  It  was  necessarv,  in 
order  to  secure  any  portion  of  this  latter  item,  that  one- 
hiilf  of  the  work  upon  sevcnty-flve  miles  should  first  be 
completed  by  the  contractors.  Having  exhausted  their 
hu 'Ills  in  reaching,  as  they  hoped,  this  position,  the  con- 
tractors, through  the  company,  called  on  the  government  for 
tliG  advance  ;  but,  upon  an  inspection  by  the  govornnien' 
e:i':;incer,  the  road  was  found  to  have  been  so  "  scani})ed,'' 
under  the  American  engineer  (who  subseq.uently  oj)enly 
l)oc;ame  a  partner  with  the  contractors),  that  the  commis- 
hioaer  of  i)ul)lic  works  refused  to  recommend  the  issue  of 
the  provincial  bonds.  Here  was  a  fix  !  But  the  con- 
tractors Kent  for  their  American  brother,  who,  for  a  bro- 
kerage of  $100,000  of  the  first  mortgage  bouds  of  the 
company,  undertook  to  obtain  the  guarantee.  lie  went  to 
his  colleague  in  the   government;    the  commissioner   of 
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public  works  M'as  ghimtcd  out  of  offlco  on  ft  Buddenly 
rairtcd  isrfuo  (which  iinmcdiatoly  thereafter  waa  (h'oppcd), 
and  just  one  week  afterward  the  guarautco  bonda  were 
forthcotiiiug.  In  connection  with  thia  incident,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  a  nicuil)er  of  the  government  shortly 
afterward  paid  away  nearly  £10,000  of  the  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  the  same  company  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate. 

The  Great  Western  Railway,  finding  their  traflicr  on  the 
first  o[)ening  of  the  road  to  exceed  their  expectations, 
Bought,  among  other  legislation,  the  power  to  lay  a  double 
track  from  Hamilton  to  London,  and  on  applying  to  the  gov- 
ermnent  to  i)romote  their  bill — instead  of  meeting  with  that 
encouragoment  which  the  proposal  to  expend  so  much  addi- 
tional English  cjipital  led  tiiemto  expect — they  were  grave- 
ly assured  that  tie  government  was  powerless  to  give  them 
their  bill,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  enter- 
prising Pennsylvanian  in  the  house.  The  contractor's 
price  for  permitting  the  bill  to  pa>s  was — the  contract  for 
the  work  to  be  done  ;  and  to  this  the  company,  seeing  no 
escape,  consented  conditionally ;  that  is,  if  the  work  were 
undertaken  during  the  ensuing  five  years.  Fortunately 
for  them,  before  a  conmiencement  could  be  made,  the 
double  track  was  found  to  be  unnecessary.  Among  other 
favors  obtained  by  the  legislation  thus  bartered  for,  was 
the  power  to  disregard  that  provision  of  the  railway  act 
which  re(juires  trains  to  stop  before  crossing  the  draw- 
bridge over  the  Desi'ardin's  Canal.  In  less  than  two  years 
thereai\:er,  a  train  lohich  did  not  stop  plunged  through  this 
very  bridge,  and  among  the  first  recovered  of  the  sixty 
victims  to  that  "accident,"  was  the  dead  body  of  the  great 
contractor  himself. 

Lest  it  shoukl  be  considered  that  there  is  any  thing  pe- 
culiar to  Canada  in  these  transactions,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  about  the  same  period  a  Congressman  Avas  convicted 
at  Washington  of  voting  for  a  "  consideration,"  and  was 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  man 
was  declared  to  be  the  spokesman  of  a  .band,  irreverently 
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Btylfd  "  tlio  forty  tliieven,"  l)y  whom  ho  was  autliorizcd  to 
iicLjotiutu  lor  their  votes  with  tlie  hij^hcst  hiihh.'r.  Tho 
eiuml  Iriuula  of  New  York  and  I'eiiiisylvaiiia  are  iiiatt-'ra 
of  history.  Venality  and  corruption  in  hi;^di  |)hic('.-t,  mainly 
engendered  in  tho  contracts  and  ex|>i;nditure  for  |tultli(! 
workw,  havo  done,  perhaps,  as  inuch  as  shivery,  and  that 
territorial  eovetonsness  whicli  amounted  to  idolatry  in  tho 
Union,  to  brin<;  down  the  vcugeance  of  Heaven  uj)on  oui 
uiduippy  neif^hbors.  Nor  is  this,  wlnit  nniy  bo  called, 
railway  morality  i)eeuliar  to  tliia  side  of  tho  Atlantic. 
Tho  followln<;  extracts  from  Sniiles'  Life  of  (Jeorj^e  Ste- 
phenson reveal  a  similar  history  in  Kn;^lish  railways: — 

"  Folly  and  knavery  were,  for  a  time,  completfly  in  tho 
ascendant.  Tho  sharpers  of  society  wore  lot  h)ose,  and 
jobbers  and  schomers  became  more  and  more  plentiful. 
They  throw  out  railway  schemes  as  mere  lures  to  catch  tho 
unwary.  They  fed  tho  mania  with  a  constii  .  niiccessiou 
of  new  projects.  The  railway  papers  became  loaded  with 
their  advertisements.  The  post-otlice  was  scarcely  able  to 
disti'ibuto  tho  multitudo  of  prospectuses  and  circulars 
which  they  issued.  For  a  time  their  popularity  was  im- 
mense. They  rose  like  froth  into  the  upi)er  hei/^ht  of 
society,  and  tho  flunky  Fitz  Plusho,  by  virtue  of  his  sup- 
posed wealth,  sat  among  peers  and  was  idolized.  Then 
was  the  harvest-time  for  scheming  lawyers,  parliamentary 
agents,  engineers,  surveyors,  and  traflic-takers,  who  were 
alike  ready  to  take  up  any  railway  scheme,  however  des- 
perate, and  to  prove  any  amount  of  tratlic  even  where 
none  existed.  The  trafiic  in  the  credulity  of  their  dupes 
was,  however,  the  great  fact  that  mainly  concerned  them, 
and  of  the  profltable  character  of  which  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  Many  of  them  saw  well  enough  the  crash  that 
was  coming,  and  diligently  made  use  of  tho  madness  whilo 
it  served  their  turn. 

"  The  projectors  of  new  lines  even  came  to  boast  of  their 
parliamentary  strength,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  which 
they  could  command  in  tho  '  House.' 
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"Amongst  the  many  ill  effects  of  the  mania,  one  of  the 
worst  was  that  it  introduced  a  low  tone  of  morality  into 
railway  transactions.  Tliose  who  had  suddenly  gained 
largo  sums  of  money  witliout  labor,  and  also  without 
honor,  were  too  ready  to  enter  upon  courses  of  the  wildest 
extravagance ;  and  a  false  style  of  living  shortly  arose, 
the  poisonous  influence  of  which  extended  through  all 
classes.  Men  began  to  look  upon  railways  as  instruments 
to  job  with ;  and  they  soon  became  as  overrun  with  job- 
bers as  London  charities.  Persons,  sometimes  possessing 
information  respecting  railways,  but  more  frequently  pos- 
sessing none,  got  upon  boards  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
their  individual  objects,  often  in  a  very  unscrupulous  man- 
ner; landowners,  to  promote  branch  lines  through  their 
property ;  speculators  in  shares,  to  trade  upon  the  exclusive 
information  which  they  obtained ;  whilst  some  directors 
were  appointed  through  the  influence  mainly  of  solicitors, 
contractors,  or  engineers,  who  used  them  as  tools  to  servo 
their  own  ends.  In  this  way  the  unfortunate  proprietors 
were,  in  many  cases,  betrayed,  and  their  property  was 
shamefully  scpiandered,  to  the  further  discredit  of  the  rail- 
way svstem. 

"  Among  the  characters  brought  prominently  into  notice 
by  the  mania  was  the  railway  navvy.  The  navvy  was 
now  a  great  man.  Tie  had  grown  rich,  was  a  landowner, 
a  railway  shareholder,  sometimes  even  a  member  of  Par- 
liairient;  but  he  was  a  navvy  still.  The  navvy  contractor 
was  greatly  given  to  'scamping.'  lie  was  up  to  all  sorts 
of  disreputable  tricks  of  the  trade  ;  but  he  was  greatest  of 
all,  perhaps,  in  the  '  scamping'  of  ballast.  The  ci>nse- 
queuccs  were  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  More 
bad  and  dishonest  work  was  executed  on  the  railways 
constructed  in  any  single  year  subsequent  to  the  mania, 
than  was  found  on  all  the  Stephenson  lines  during  the 
preceding  twenty  years. 

"  The  navvy's  great  object  was  to  execute  tlie  work  so 
that  it  should  ])ass  muster  and  be  well  paid  for.     The  con- 
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tractor  in  such  cases  was  generally  a  large  capitalist :  a 
man  looked  up  to  even  by  the  chief  engineer  himself.  But 
the  worst  feature  of  this  system  was,  that  the  principal 
engineer  himself  was  occasionally  interested  as  a  partner, 
and  shared  in  the  profits  of  the  contract.  In  passing  the 
contractor's  work  he  was  virtually  passing  his  own ;  and 
in  certifying  the  monthly  pay-bills,  he  was  a  party  to  pay- 
ing himself.  What  security  was  there,  under  such  a  system, 
for  either  honest  work  or  honest  accounts  ?  The  conse- 
quen(;e  was,  that  a  great  deal  of  slop-work  was  thus  execu- 
ted, the  results  of  which,  to  some  extent,  have  already 
appeared  in  the  falling  in  of  tunnels,  and  the  premature 
decay  and  failure  of  viaducts  and  bridges." 

Cauadi;ms,  indeed,  have  had  cause  to  blush  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  men  lilling  the  highest  offices  in  their  province, 
with  a  seat  at  the  council-board  of  their  sovereign,  accept- 
ing fees  and  favors  from  contractors  and  officials  of  a  rail- 
way company  (between  whom  and  them  there  should 
have  been  a  gulf  as  wide  as  that  which  separates  the 
judges  of  assize  from  the  suitors  before  them),  and  laying 
the  honor  of  their  country  in  the  dust,  often  at  the  feet  of 
boorish  and  uneducated  men,  whose  only  recommeDda- 
tions  were — the  material  one  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  the 
iunnoral  one  of  unscrupulousness  in  the  use  of  it.  May 
they  never  again  see  a  member  of  their  government  ■™''^.nd- 
ing  his  way  to  the  wharf,  after  a  matinee  of  champagne, 
su})i)ortcd  by  contractors  and  their  suite,  and  departing 
amid  the  tipsy  cheers  of  his  associates  ; — or  have  to  com- 
plain that  ministers  of  the  crown  again  have  made  men 
seeking  favors  from  it  their  most  intimate  companions, 
their  hosts  and  guests,  their  patrons  and  their  proteges. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  past  ascendency  of  railway  influence 
is  visible  in  the  disregard  paid  by  many  of  the  companies 
to  tlie  law  of  the  land.  Every  company  chartered  after  the 
pa^^ing  of  the  Railway  Act  of  30th  August,  1851,  is  re- 
(piiriMl  to  sliow  a  printed  tariff  in  every  passenger-car,  and 
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to  submit  all  by-laws  changing  this  tariff  for  the  approval 
of  the  governor  in  council,  and  to  publish  the  by-law  and  the 
order  in  council  approving  the  same  at  least  twice  in  the 
Canada  Gazette  before  putting  the  same  into  operation ; 
also  to  file  in  the  registry  office  of  each  county  traversed 
by  the  railway,  a  map  and  profile  of  the  portion  within 
that  county ;  and  one  of  the  whole  railway,  in  the  office 
of  the  commissioner  of  public  works ;  and  to  submit 
annually  to  the  legislature  classified  statements  of  the 
passengers  and  goods  transported  by  them.  These  pro- 
visions should  either  be  enforced  or  expunged  from  the 
Statute-Book ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  demoralizing  in 
its  examijle  than  long-continued  disobedience  by  such 
conspicuous  law-breakers.  An  unnecessary  tenderness  has 
also  been  displayed  toward  companies  wliich  are  exempt 
by  the  date  of  their  charter  from  the  wholesome  j^rovisions 
of  the  Railway  Act.  Almost  all  the  early  cliarters  contain 
a  clause  declaring  that  subsequent  enactments  by  the 
legislature  in  the  public  interest  shall  not  be  considered 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  granted ;  and  therefore  those 
railways  Avhich,  like  the  Great  Western,  do  not  exhibit 
notice-boards  at  level  crossings,  and  do  not  remove  timber 
which  may  fall  across  the  track,  should  be  required  to  do  so 
as  much  as  those  chartered  a  few  years  later.  The  number  of 
level  crossings  (at  every  one  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  loss 
of  life  may  be  counted  on)  has  been  reduced  on  the  Great 
Western  by  the  ftict,  that  the  contractors  were  paid  in 
proportion  to  the  work  done,  and  not  by  the  mile,  and 
because  frequent  crossings  of  this  descri[)tion  Avould  in- 
crease the  danger  to  the  trains^  with  the  high  speed  aimed 
at  in  the  location  of  that  work.  On  other  roads,  where 
the  contractor's  interest  was  supreme,  or  where  the  com- 
panies were  very  poor,  tliese  crossings  are  more  numerous, 
as  being  the  least  expensive. 
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THE    GREAT  -WESTERN    RAILWAY. 

This  important  road,  second  to  the  Grand  Trnnk  only 
in  its  length,  was  first  chartered  sixteen  years  before  it 
was  commenced.  The  fine  agricultural  district  between 
London  and  "Woodstock  is  nearly  equidistant  from  the 
three  lakes,  Huron,  Eric,  and  Ontario ;  and  as  produce 
afloat  on  the  latter  is  most  valuable,  being  nearer  its  mar- 
ket, the  original  road  of  1834  was  one  commencing  at 
London  and  terminating  on  Burlington  Bay ;  though  pow- 
er was  also  obtained  to  extend  westward  to  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  Thames  and  to  Lake  Huron.  Before  the 
work  was  commenced,  however,  in  1850,  the  New  York 
railways  had  reached  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  the  Michi- 
gan Central  road  connected  Detroit  with  Chicago.  The 
Great  We:t  "'i  ^hereupon  changed  its  character  from  that 
of  a  Cana*.  w  1(  .;al  and  portage  railway  only,  debouching 
on  Lake  Oi.iaiio  (which  was  but  a  reproduction  in  iron 
of  Governor  Simcoe's  road  of  the  last  century),  to  that  also 
of  an  important  section  of  the  main  line  leading  from 
Boston  and  Albany  to  Chicago,  the  shortest  route  for 
which  is  through  the  peninsula  of  Western  Canada.  The 
eastern  terminus  was  therefore  extended  to  Niagara,  where 
a  magnificent  suspension  bridge,  worthy  of  the  site,  united 
it  to  the  New  York  roiids ;  and  the  western  one  was  di- 
verted from  Luke  Huron  to  Detroit,  where  a  short  ferry 
maintains  uninterrupted  communication  throughout  the 
year. 

The  Gc-timate  was  made  in  1847,  by  an  American  en- 
gineer, and  was  (exclusive  of  the  Gait  branch)  only 
$l:,95i,080,  which,  however,  did  not  include  the  important 
items  of  right  of  way  and  land  damages  or  rolling  stock. 
The  following  exhibit  shows  the  expenditure  of  the  com- 
pany, and  liow  it  is  made  up,  with  the  excess  in  the  cost 
of  the  main  line  over  the  original  estimate  of  1847: 
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Cost  of  main  lino  and  Gait  Branch  )            ^    ,;      £3  651,534  19  1 

(with  sidings  fifty  miles) j                     °  '       ' 

Cost  of  Sarnia  Branch 4G7,G36     2  2 

"     Gait  and  Giiolph  lino 7G,  1 83     7  5 

"    llarallton  and  Toronto  line 394,450  10  3 

"    Steamboats  Detroit  Ferry 39,3;{2  12  10 

"             "          Canada  and  America 48,820     5  G 

Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Loan 250,000     0  0 

Total  Expenditure    in  sterling     £4,927,953  17  10 

Cost  of  main  lino  and  Gait  Branch  (not  separated)    £3,651,524  19     7 

Stuart's  estimate,  1847 £990,810  0  0 

Cost  of  Gait  Branch  (estimated) G0,000  0  0 

"    Kiphtofway         "      188,3710  0 

"     Koiling  stock  "      045,774  0  0     l,884,9Gl     0     0 

Excess  of  exp.  on  main  line  over  original  estimate  £1,7GG,5G3  19    7 

Tliig  increased  cost  of  trade  and  bnildings  only,  on  the 
main  line  anionnting  to  nearly  $9,000,000,  makes  this  part 
of  the  work  cost  nearly  three  times  the  original  estimate, 
and  is  due  to  several  causes : 

1st.  It  appears  that  millions  of  dollars  were  expended 
on  these  items  afte/'  the  line  was  opened  for  traffic.  Until 
February,  1852,  the  expenditure  was  confined  to  the  Cen- 
tral Division,  between  London  and  Hamilton  (the  original 
Great  Western  of  183-i),  and  it  was  only  then  the  com- 
pany felt  itself  in  a  position  to  strike  out  for  the  larger 
scheme  of  the  through  line.  Notwithstanding  this  tardy 
action,  it  was  expected  that  the  whole  line  would  be  open- 
ed in  August,  1853.  In  November,  1852,  there  was  a 
ehange  of  engineers,  when  it  was  found  that  the  estimates 
of  the  previous  June  would  be  exceeded  by  £021,295  cur- 
rency, and  the  new  engineer  protested  against  any  att'nnpt 
to  open,  in  1853,  a  line  on  which  not  a  mile  of  track  had 
been  laid  before  the  month  of  May  in  that  year.  Not- 
withstanding this  opinion,  so  great  was  the  pressure  to 
bring  about  an  opening  at  the  earliest  moment,  tliat  largo 
sums  were  offered  the  contractoi"s  if  they  succeeded  in 
passing  a  train  by  November  1st,  1853.  One  of  the  con- 
tractors, by  laying  the  track  in  unfinished  cuttings,  at  ele- 
vations varying  from  five  to  twelve  feet  above  the  perma- 
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ncnt  grade,  succeeded  in  passing  a  train  on  the  10th  of 
November,  for  which  performance  he  received  a  bonus  of 
$50,000.  The  whole  line  was  opened  in  January,  1854, 
but  on  the  1st  of  August  of  that  _ycar  the  engineer  showed 
work  yet  to  be  done  to  the  amount  of  $1,436,435.  Of 
course  the  unfinished  cuttings  had  to  be  lowered  between 
the  transits  of  trains;  the  ballasting  was  chiefly  done  un- 
der a  similar  disadvantage,  and  thus  much  of  the  work 
cost  many  times  more  than  it  could  have  been  done  for  in 
the  ordinary  way.  In  this  course  the  company  exceeded 
the  usual  practice  of  American  roads,  where,  for  want  of 
capital,  the  object  is  to  expend  only  so  much  as  is  neces- 
sary to  open  a  line,  in  order  that  the  company  may  cease 
paying  interest  out  of  capital — have  the  means  of  paying 
the  interest  on  further  loans,  and  get  these  loans  on  better 
terms.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the  pressure  for  such  pre- 
mature opening  arose  from  great  difficulty  in  raising  the 
amount  required  to  cover  the  deficiency  of  original  esti- 
mates, or  that  the  earnings  of  the  road  were  needed  to 
meet  the  interest  account.  The  company,  which  had  then 
only  received  £200,000  sterling  from  the  province,  could 
have  claimed  millions  of  dollars  as  a  six  per  cent,  loan  on 
account  of  the  guarantee. 

2(1.  The  traveller,  in  riding  over  a  perishable  wooden 
bridge,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  fifty  feet  high, 
which  traverses  an  inlet  near  tlic  shore  of  Ontario,  sees  the 
termination  of  it  only  a  few  rods  from  the  line,  where  a 
better  and  cheaper  crossing  could  have  been  obtained,  and 
naturally  wonders  why  tlie  road  was  not  placed  there.  At 
the  western  end  he  remarks  that  the  track  for  miles  runs 
in  the  water,  with  dry  land  everywhere  parallel  to  the  line 
and  but  a  few  yards  from  it,  and  is  again  nonplussed.  The 
engineer  who  located  the  road  had  a  weakness  for  straight 
lines ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  driven, 
it  is  probable  that  sufficient  time  was  not  given  to  amend 
the  location  of  these  long  straight  lines.  Rather  than  sacri- 
fice them,  therefore,  if  a  wide  gulf  or  miles  of  water  inter- 
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vcned,  it  was  plunr^Qcl  into  ;  or  if  a  house  stood  in  the  lino 
it  must  be  removed,  and  tlie  owner  indemnified,  coMe  que 
coutc.  Of  course,  the  preliminary  surveys  in  1847  did  not 
provide  for  such  freaks  of  the  location  one,  which  was  made 
some  years  afterward,  and  thus  increased  cost  rolled  up. 
An  enormous  amount  has  been  expended  in  the  location 
throuf]f]i  Hamilton,  and  the  500  feet  ascent  westward  from 
Lake  Ontario  (wliich  is  continuous  for  eleven  miles),  wliere 
the  road  first  worked  itself,  in  the  course  of  years,  into  a 
quiet  bed  through  many  fathoms  of  mud  and  ooze ;  then 
clings  to  tlic  face  of  cliffs,  or  the  rapid  slopes  formed  by 
the  shedding  of  their  exposed  faces ;  and,  lastly,  at  the 
summit  encounters  a  quicksand,  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
and  extensive  cuttings.  This  location,  which  must  have 
greatly  increased  tlie  cost,  was  rather  in  the  interest  of  the 
contractors  than  of  ihe  sliareliolders,  and  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  contemplated  in  the  original  estimate  of  18-17. 
The  contracts,  some  of  which  had  been  entered  into  four 
years  before  work  was  commenced,  were  item  ones,  and  if 
at  all  profitable,  this  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  work  done.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  alter- 
ations and  additions  to  the  plans,  and  also  extra  works, 
were  ordered  without  the  sai\ction  or  knowledge  of  the 
directors,  more  for  the  chief  contractor's  benefit  thiin  for 
that  of  the  work ;  and  to  such  an  extent  was  this  carried, 
that  this  road  was  styled  his  "  milch  cow,"  to  bo  drawn 
upon  at  will. 

In  England  capitalists  object  to  item  contracts  because, 
under  these,  the  final  cost  is  not  fixed  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
])reparing  the  Grand  Trunk  for  that  market,  a  price  per 
mile  was  agi'eed  upon  ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
save  that  company  from  the  necessity  of  adding  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  its  capital.  The  difFerence  between 
an  item  contract  and  a  per  mile  one,  as  usually  carried 
out  on  this  side  of  the  water,  is  this.  In  the  former  there 
is  always  tlie  ten»i)tation,  by  increasing  u-  quantity  and 
altering  the  quality  of  the  work,  to  nu\ke  a      it-class  road  : 
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in  the  latter  it  is  just  the  reverse  ;  every  thing  which  is  not 
in  the  bond  (and  sometimes  much  that  is)  is  omitted.  As 
to  the  two  systems,  it  is  but  Scylla  or  Charybdia  to  a  rail- 
way company,  in  the  hands  of  dishonest  men ;  and,  like 
forms  of  government, 

"  "Whifto'or  13  boat  cd.  "i'''**^'  "d  is  boat." 

The  original  estimate  was,  u.  iov  .  most  insufficient  in 
many  respects — but  there  is  very  lituv.  reason  to  dou'i  ^  *V  ^t 
the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  £1,766,564  sterlinj,,  is 
due  to  tile  causes  we  have  mentioned. 

Tliis  company  was  induced,  by  the  example  of  Ameri- 
can lines  terminating  on  Lake  Erie,  to  embark  in  the 
steamboat  business ;  a  disastrous  experiment,  as  it  has 
proved  even  on  Lake  Erie,  where  its  chances  were  always 
best.  Before  so  many  through  railway  lines  were  estab- 
lished between  the  East  and  the  "West,  passenger-steamers 
could  be  patronized  ;  but  the  division  of  the  business,  and 
tlie  dread  of  sea-sickness,  no  longer  make  it  practicable  to 
sustain  such  expensive  boats  as  those  floating-palaces, 
once  the  pride  of  the  lakes.  A  much  more  serious  un- 
dertaking into  which  the  company  has  been  led,  was  the 
subsidizing  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railway. 
"Whether  this  was  a  legitimate  attempt  to  protect  itself 
from  tlie  encroachments  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  to  be 
able  to  avoid  its  proffered  embraces,  or  whether  (as  is  too 
often  the  case)  the  company  was  forced  into  it  by  con- 
trolling spirits,  who  had  speculated  in  the  securities  of  the 
subsidized  road,  and  used  their  temporary  power  to  give 
value  to  their  major  interest  at  the  expense  of  a  minor 
one,  cannot  yet  be  determined.  Railway  companies  will 
always  be  exposed  to  such  hazards,  so  long  as  their  di- 
rectors are  permitted  to  hold  a  greater  interest  in  any 
other  company. 

The  Great  Western  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  best 
managed  railways  on  this  continent,  and  traversing  a  rich 
and  populous  district,  to  which  it  offers  a  choice  of  market, 
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will  always  have  the  best  local  as  well  as  the  best  tii  ough 
business  of  any  Camuliau  railway. 

BUFFALO,  BRANTFORD,  AND  GODERICH  RAILWAY. 
"While  tlie  Great  Western  was  busily  engaged  in  watel\- 
ing  the  proj)osed  invasion  of  their  territory  on  the  nc^-th, 
by  the  Toronto  and  Guelph  road  and  its  extensions,  they 
were  assailed  in  the  rear,  and  startled  by  the  announce- 
ment that   a  company  was  formed,   and    had    secured 
"  vested  rights,"  for  a  railway  between  Buffalo  and  Brant- 
ford.     The  general  act,  authorizing  the  formation  of  road 
Companies,  had  been  amended  in  1850,  so  as  to  extend  to 
railways — a  i)rovision  which,  it  appears,  had  cscai)ed  the 
notice  of  many  railway  companies.     This  virtually  gave 
us  the  Kew  I'ork  system  of  a  General  Railroad  Law,  un- 
der which  any  company  may  make  a  railway  anywhere, 
by  complying  with  certain  conditions.     This  democratic 
measure  is  the  Jiorror  of  all  orthodox  existing  companies; 
but  while,  in  New  York,  the  impossibility  of  getting  cap- 
italists to  invest  in  competing  lines  has  been  ample  pro- 
tection, conservative  legislation  in   Canada  has    entirely 
failed  to  produce  the  same  result.     The  people  of  New 
York  passed  their  General  Hailroad  Law  not  only  as  a 
measure  of  justice  to  all  districts,  and  a  protection  against 
monopolies,  but  chiefly  in  order  to  extingui:>h  that  (corrupt 
trading  in  charters  which  has  obtained   in  Canada,  and 
which  induced  the  legislature  to  repeal  our  General  Rail- 
road Law,  immediately  after  the  Buffalo  and  Brant  ford 
Company  had  been  organized  under  it — saving  those  rights, 
of  course.     The   mischief  having  been  done  in  1S5I,  the 
Brantford  Company,  in  1S52,  was  allowed  to  produce  its 
line  to  Godcrich,  on  Lake  Huron. 

This  road  originated  in  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  popu- 
lous city  of  Buffalo,  to  render  tributary  to  herself  the  rich 
peninsula  of  Canada  West;  and  also  to  divert  the  stream 
of  eastern  and  western  travel  and  freight  away  from  the 
suspension-bridge  route  to  her  own  hotels   and  stations. 
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If  the  Grwit  "Western  had  not  committed  the  mistake  of 
giving  Brantford  the  go-by,  it  u  extremuly  doubtful 
whutlier  Buffalo  could  have  organized  a  Canadian  interest 
strong  enough  to  have  carried  out  this  measure.  •This 
road,  which  has  an  admirable  track,  and  is  splendidly 
e(|uippcd  in  stations  and  rolling  stock,  deserves  a  better 
traffic.  Virtually  connecting  Lake  Huron  with  Lake  Erie, 
it  can  have,  on  this  route,  no  through  traffic — because  this 
could  only  be  supplied  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
when  there  is  slack  water  of  unlimited  capacity  between 
its  termini,  with  which  it  is  impossible  it  can  compote.  Its 
local  traffic,  also,  may  be  limited  to  that  between  way  sta- 
tions, since  its  principal  terminus  is  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  liable  to  exclusion  from  Canadian  traffic  by  inter- 
national trade  regulations  and  currency  distinclious.  The 
great  want  of  this  road  is  a  terminus  on  Lake  Ontario,  in 
which  case  it  would  become  available  for  the  grain  traffic 
from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  or  Cleveland  autl  Toledo, 
to  Oswego,  Ogdensburgh,  New  York,  or  Montreal.  Now 
that  the  Grand  Trunk  is  hors  du  comhat,  and  better  coun- 
sels prevail,  the  railwayB  of  the  western  peninsula  will  seo 
that  their  great  aim  should  be  to  build  up  the  shipping 
interest  on  Lake  Ontario.  This  lake  is  open  by  water 
communication  both  to  New  York  and  Montreal,  and  by 
the  aid  of  water  communication  alone  can  our  railways 
hope  to  deliver  that  back  freight  at  their  termini  on  Lakes 
Erie  and  Huron,  which  will  induce  vessels  to  bring  grain 
to  them  instead  of  taking  it  on  to  Buffiilo,  "where  return 
cargoes  always  await  them. 

This  railway  has  a  value  in  its  power  of  mischief,  for  it 
furnishes,  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  via 
Stratford  and  Sarnia,  an  opposition  to  the  Great  Western  ; 
and  as  it  has  at  present  no  legitimate  orbit,  it  may  l)ecome 
merged  in  one  of  these  larger  bodies.  The  Grand  Trunk, 
which  has  so  long  unsuccessfully  wooed  the  Great  Western, 
might  hope  to  have  in  this  an  engine  of  coercion  ;  while 
the  latter  may  take  it  up  as  a  means  of  self-defence,  or  to 
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prevent  the  Trunk  from  Orituhliahing  ono  leg  'tm  the  Ni- 
agara frontier.  It  is,  perhaps,  snpei-fluous  to  say,  tho 
Bnintt'ord  roiid  couUl  be  happy  with  either  ;  but  the  lof^is- 
hitiife  has  fortunately  been  aroused  to  the  danjifer  of  tlicso 
amalgamations,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  we  have  seen  tho  end 
of  them.-  From  Hamilton  to  Quebec,  railway  monopoly 
is  i^lioni  of  its  power  by  the  water  route,  but  a  general 
amalgamation  on  tho  western  peninsula  would  place  tho 
people  there  under  a  tyranny  which  could  not  and  would 
not  be  endured. 

GRAIN   PORTAGE   RAILWAYS. 

Tlie  Niagara  peninsula  separates  the  open  stretch  of  in- 
land navigation  afforded  by  Lakes  Erie,  IIu"on,  and  Mi- 
chigan, from  Lake  Ontario  (which  is  330  feet  lower),  by  a 
distance  of  only  thirty  to  forty  miles.  Although  the 
"Wei land  canal  connects  these  w.aters  by  a  fixed  scale  of 
navigation,  it  is  found  that  the  longer  voyage  on  the  upper 
lakes  is  most  profitable  M'hen  with  a  size  of  vessel  too  large 
for  this  canal ;  and  that  the  saving  in  freight  on  grain  from 
Chicago  to  this  peninsula,  in  the  larger  vessel,  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  elevating  it  by  steam 
power  and  machinery,  transporting  it  across  by  rail,  and 
discharging  it  into  the  vessel  on  Lake  Ontario.  Time  is 
saved,  so  that  the  wheat  reaches  the  seaboard  before  the 
drafts  by  whi(;h  it  was  purchased  mature  ;  the  grain  is  im- 
proved and  ])re vented  from  heating  by  the  aeration  it  re- 
ceives in  passing  through  the  elevators  ;  and,  most  import- 
ant of  all,  every  craft  afloat  on  and  above  Lake  Erie  is  availa- 
ble to  carrv  grain  destined  for  Lake  Ontario,  instead  of  tho 
limited  number  adapted  to  the  locks  of  the  Welland  Canal. 

The  Welland  Railway,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  AVel- 
land  Canal,  and  thus  takes  advantage  of  its  harbors,  has 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  this  tralHc,  having  trans- 
ferred njnvards  of  eleven  millions  of  bushels  oF  grain  iVom 
the  upper  to  the  lower  lake  since  its  opening  in  June, 
1S59.     Instead  of  being  a  competitor  with  the  canal,  it  has 
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proved  afWnxiliary  to  it,  as  a  li«5htcr  to  ^rain  vessels  too 
deej)ly  laden  to  pass  the  canal.  Over  half  a  million  of 
bushels  were  thus  "  lij^htered"  from  one  end  of  the  canal 
to  the  other  in  1862  ;  the  total  quantity  transferred  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Ontario  in  this  year,  was  4,111,(140  bushels. 
This  work,  originally  projected  to  connect  a  steamboat 
route  between  Port  Dalhousio  and  Toronto  with  Thorold 
and  the  Great  Western  Railway,  unites  tiie  two  railways 
which  skirt  the  opposite  shores  of  the  peninsula,  and  tlio 
numerous  villages  created  by  the  water  ])ower  of  the  canal, 
ary.l  thus  has  a  self-sustaining  local  traffic  as  well  as  its 
through  business.  It  has  been  successfully  carried  to  com- 
pletion by  the  same  mind  and  will  which  produced  the 
Welland  Canal,  and  amid  the  same  general  predictions  of 
failure.  Following  this  lead,  the  Erie  and  Ontario  road, 
■which  is  now  valueless,  is  to  bo  extended  to  Lake  Erie, 
and  become  a  grain  portage  railway,  besides  forming  part 
of  the  line  between  Buffalo  and  Toronto. 

The  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  Company  also  pro- 
pose to  acquire  the  half-completed  Hamilton  and  Port 
Dover  Railway,  between  their  line  and  Burlington  Bay. 
If  a  connection  is  made  with  Lake  Erie  at  Dunville  or  Port 
Maitland,  another  grain  portage  railway  is  established  for 
Lake  Erie,  in  addition  to  their  route  from  Lake  Huron. 
All  three  of  these  roads  "will  avoid  the  expense  of  harbor 
protection  works,  as  all  have  the  advant.age  of  terminating 
in  tlie  best  natural  or  artificial  harbors  to  be  found  on  these 
lakes.  The  difficulty  which  all,  however,  have  to  contend 
against,  is  the  securing  of  a  regular  supply  of  tonnage 
working  in  connection  with  them,  without  which  tliey  are 
helpless,  especially  while  tlie  supply  of  routes  to  the  sea- 
board exceeds  tlie  demand  for  tliom.  Iron,  from  its  clean- 
liness and  greater  carrying  capacity  in  proportion  to  beam 
and  draught,  would  make  the  best  grain  craft,  but  there 
is  not  capital  here  to  supply  them. 

These,  together  with  the  larger  portage  roads,  offer  an 
opportunity  for  a  legitimate  and   extensive  increase   of 
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Britisli  cnintncr(!ial  toiinnge  on  tlio  lakes,  nn  ob|iet  of  vital 
importiincc  iti  the  defence  of  the  province  on  its  weakest 
side;  iuul  in  this  view,  instead  of  mere  private  specuhitions, 
they  become  works  of  national  importance. 

TUB    INTER-COLONIAL    RAILWAY. 

llic  proposal  to  unite  the  British  North  American  Col- 
onies by  a  railway  was  the  sugj^estion  of  Lord  Durham, 
the  imperial    conmiissioner   sent  out  in  1838,  to  incpiire 
into  the  Canadian  Rebellion.*     The  initiative  was  taken 
by  a  ]u'opt>sitiou  from  Nova  Scotia  to  have  a  survey  made, 
at  the  joint  exjiense  of  the  three  provinces;  and  this  was 
undertaken  under  imperial  direction,  by  Major  Eobinson 
and  Captain  Henderson,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  in  1846, 
and  completed  in  1848.  In  1849,  tlic  colonies  passed  acts, 
guaranteeing  to  acquire  the  right  of  way  through  private 
property  for  this  railway,  and  granting  ten  miles  in  width 
on  cither  side  of  the  road,  wherever  it  traversed  the  pub- 
lic domain.     They  also  pledged  themselves  to  contribute 
£20,000  sterling  each,  per    annum,  toward   making  up 
any  dciieiencies  of  revenue.     It  was  proposed  to  raise  the 
capital  on  the  security  of  a  duty  of  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  load  (fifty  cubic  feet)  to  be  levied  on  timber, 
the  produce  of  the  British  North  American  colonies,  then 
enjoying  a  protection  in  Great  Britain.     In  May,  1850, 
Sir  John  llarvcy,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia, 
made  this  proposition  to  Earl  Grey,  the  colonial  secretary, 
who   promptly  replied    that    her    majesty's  government 
were  "  not  }>repared  to  submit  to  Parliament  any  measure 
for  raising  the  funds  necessary  for  the  construction"  of 
this  railway.     In  July,  1850,  a  convention  was  held  at 
Portland,  Maine,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  American 
railway  system    eastward,  through  Maine,  to  Halifax,  as 
the  ultimate  port  of  debarcation  of  mails  and  passengers 
for  Europe.     Nova  Scotia,  desirous  of  making  her  portion 
of   this   railway,  like  her   electric  telegraph — a    public 

*  In  a  dif!ii;itcli  which  arrived  after  the  High  Comr.  had  left  tlie  province, 
Lord  Glenelg  had  sii>,'g08tcd  an  inter-colonial  road,  and  Lord  Durham,  instead 
of  tliis,  proposed  the  railway. 
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work — once  more  api)caled  (in  August,  1850)  to  Earl 
Grey,  to  aid  lior  with  the  impurial  guarantee  or  iudor- 
BatidU,  and  oftered  to  assuiuo  the  whole  bunleii  of  its 
cost.  This  applieation,  with  ret'erenoe  to  a  section  of  only 
l)rovincial  and  not  imperial  importance,  received  no 
encouragement ;  whereupon  the  persevering  little  prov- 
ince, determining  to  nuiko  a  final  effort,  disj)atc]ied  a 
delegate,  who  arrived  in  England  in  November,  1850,  and 
immediately  o])cned  his  batteries  on  the  colonial  otKce, 
v;ith  such  effect,  that  on  the  10th  of  March,  1851,  Earl 
Grey  surrendered ;  agreeing  to  guarantee  the  interest  ')■ 
the  cost  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Trunk  line,  but  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  other  colonies,  Canada  and  New  llruna- 
wick,  should  place  themselves  in  the  same  position.  Of 
course  the  lino  was  to  go  to  Quebec  or  Montreal,  in- 
stead of  Portland.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  lino  should 
pass  wholly  through  British  territory,  and  should  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  imperial  government ;  but  it  M'as  not 
required  that  it  should  necessarily  be  the  one  recom- 
mended by  Major  Robinson  and  Captain  Ilenderscjn. 

In  announcing  this  decision  to  the  delegate,  the  under 
secretary  wrote,  that  "  Iler  Majesty's  Government  would 
by  no  means  object  to  its  forming  part  of  the  plan  which 
may  be  determined  on,  that  it  sh(Mild  include  a  ])rovision 
for  establishing  a  communication  between  the  pi'ojected 
railway  and  the  railways  of  the  United  States."  The 
delegate  read  this  to  mean,  that  the  guarantee  would  be 
extended  to  two  lines  through  New  Brunswick,  tlu^  o"o  to 
Quebec!,  and  the  other  to  Portland ;  thus  connecting  i '  j! 
maritime  colonies  both  with  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  On  March  litli,  1S51,  dispatches  were  s(!nt  to  all 
the  governments,'  suggesting  a  conference  at  'Toronto. 
New  Brunswick,  which  had,  in  mean  time,  become  ex- 
cited on  the  question  of  the  railway  to  Portland,  passed 
resolutions,  before  her  legislature  adj  urned,  rejecting  any 
proposition  based  on  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Earl 
Grey  ;  evidently  not  feeling  certain  that  the  interpretation 
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of  the  Nova  Scotian   delegate  was  to  be  relied  upon. 
Delegates,  however,  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick came  to  Toronto,  in  June,  1851,  according  to  the 
suggestion  of  Earl  Grey,  when  it  was  agreed  that  a  line 
from  Halifax  to  Quebec  should  be  undertaken  on  joint- 
account.     Crown  lands  on  each  side  of  it  were  to  be  con- 
ceded for  the  benefit  of  the  road ;  the  receipts  to  be  com 
mon  property  until  payment  of  cost  and  interest ;  after 
which  each  province  should  own  the  portion  within  her 
own  territory.     The  legislature  of  Canada,  then  in  ses- 
sion, at  once  adopted  this  agreement.     The  government 
of  New  Brunswick  favorably  received  it,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  of  ministry,  no  legislative  action  was 
then  had.     At  the  very  time,  however,  when  Nova  Scotia 
was  rejoicing  over  the  acceptance,  by  her  legislature,  of 
the  imperial  offer,  a  dispatch  was  on  its  way  out,  which 
upset  all  that  had  been  done.     On  the  27th  of  November, 
Earl  Grey  called  the  attention  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  an  error  into  which  he  had  fallen,  in 
his  speech  when  opening  the  extra  session,  by  assuming 
that  the  imperial  government  intended  to  guarantee  tlie 
amount  necessary  to  construct  the  Portland  Imo  through 
New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  that  leading  to  Quebec.     Earl 
Grey  explained,  that  the  passage   which  had  led   Nova 
Scotia's  delegate    astray,  only   meant  that  the   im])erial 
government  would  sanction,  but  not  aid,  the  Southern, 
or  European   and   North  American   lines,  through  New 
Brunswick-  -which,  lie  M'as  quite  aware,  was  preferred  by 
that  province  to  the  Northern,  or  Quebec  and  Halifax 
line. 

The  groat  ]U'eponderance  of  population,  wealth,  and  po- 
litical influence  in  New  Brunswick,  lies  upon  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  the  river  St.  John,  while  Major  Bobinson's  line 
ran  along  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  For  this  reason. 
New  Brunswick  Avould  not  contribute  to  the  Halifax  and 
Quebec  line,  unless  she  in  turn  was  aided  to  make  the  line 
she  preferred ;  and  slie  saw  clearly  that  the  military  con- 
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sidcrations,  set  forth  in  Mr.  Ilawe's  letter  of  tjie  10th  of 
March,  1851,  would  keep  the  line  either  on  tlie  eastern 
coast  or  in  the  wilderness  between  it  and  St.  John. 

Canada,  on  receiving  the  interpretation  of  the  oriijinal 
dispatch,  and  knowing  that  New  Brunswick  would  now 
abandon  the  Quebec  line,  sent  off  three  of  her  niinistors 
to  Fredericton  to  console  her  distressed  sister,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  to  feel  her  pulse.  As  Earl  Grey  had  not  insisted 
on  Major  Robinson's  eastern-shore  line,  although  reserving 
tlic  riglit  of  approval  of  the  route,  New  Brunswick  assented 
to  "  try  on"  a  Halifax  and  Quebec  line  which  should  fol- 
low the  Southern  or  European  and  North  American  one 
as  far  as  the  city  of  St.  «Tohn,  and  then  ascend  the  valley 
of  that  river  to  Lake  Temiscouata.  Ile-enforccd  by  a  dele- 
gate from  the  New  Brunswick  cabinet,  the  Canadians 
journeyed  on  to  Halifax,  where  they  found  a  new  difficulty. 
Nova  Scotia  had  no  idea  of  standing  a  third  of  the  cost, 
if  the  road  should  first  dalouche  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
St.  John,  instead  of  at  its  rival,  Halifax.  Canada,  acting 
as  mediator  and  umpire,  finally  proposed  that  as  New 
Brunswick  Avould  decidedly  gain  by  the  adoption  of  the 
southern  instead  of  the  nortliern  route, — getting  her  con- 
nection with  Quebec  and  Portland  where  she  wanted  it, 
and  with  100  miles  less  of  her  chosen  railway  to  make  at 
her  own  cost, — she  should  assume  five-twelfths  and  Nova 
Scotia  one-fourth,  Canada  taking  her  old  proportion  of  one 
third.  At  this  stage  the  New  Brunswick  delegate  put  the 
question  to  his  Canadian  fellow-travellers,  whether  a  pro- 
posal from  English  contractors  to  construct  both  roads,  on 
receiving  £90,000  to  £100,000  per  annum  for  twenty  years 
from  the  colonies,  besides  a  grant  of  3,000,000  to  5,000,000 
acres  of  land,  would  be  entertained?  The  answer  was, 
"  not  for  a  moment ;"  whereupon  New  Brunswick,  with 
diii-nitied  resii>;nation,  aorreed  to  the  new  subdivision  on  Jan. 
31, 1S52.  On  Feb.  5,  one  of  the  Canadian  delegates  wrote 
from  Halifax  toEarl  Grey,  detailing  the  scheme  as  amended, 
and  announcing  that  delegates  from  the  three  provinces 
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would  wait  on  him  in  London.  To  this,  on  Feb.  20,  Earl 
Grey  replied,  declininiif  to  commit  himself  to  the  new  route 
without  more  specific  information,  but  expressing  solicitude 
for  a  suecLssful  issue,  and  approving  of  the  intended  dele- 
gation to  London.  The  Canadian  delegate  proceeded  to 
London  in  advance  of  his  colleagues,  where  he  found  Earl 
Grey  out  of  office,  and  Sir  John  Packington  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Sir  John,  on  May  20,  1852,  notified  him  that  as 
all  previous  negotiations  had  been  based  on  Major  Kobin- 
Bon's  line,  or  something  near  it,  the  route  by  the  valley  of 
the  St.  John  was  out  of  the  question ;  and  as  the  delegates 
were  authorized  to  treat  only  for  the  latter,  he  must  ter- 
minate the  question  by  declining,  &c.  The  provinces 
were  thus  loft  to  carry  out  their  own  railways  in  their  own 
way ;  they  had,  however,  gained  by  the  discussion.  The 
mere  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to 
indorse  their  bonds,  raised  these  in  a  market  where  they 
were  not  known;  and  before  the  adverse  decision  had  been 
announced  it  had  been  anticipated,  and  Canada  had  thrown 
herself  into  tlie  open  arms  of  Messrs.  Jackson,  Peto,  Bras- 
6ey,  and  Betts,  the  great  railway  contractors. 

Viewing  the  question  as  an  imperial  as  well  as  an  inter- 
colonial one,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  blunder  committed 
by  the  colonies  was  in  agreeing  to  pay  the  whole  expenses 
of  a  railway  survey  which  was  to  be  made  solely  under 
imperial  and  military  control.  They  thereby,  at  the  out- 
set, assented  to  the  position  tliat  the  imperial  governnient 
had  no  substantial  interest  in  the  question,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  failed  to  ascertain  the  facilities  for  other  routes, 
if  such  exist,  than  those  reeonnirended.  Without  imj)Ugn- 
ing  the  ability  of  <lie  royal  engineers  who  conducted  the 
exploration,  there  is  little  uoubt  that  a  more  satisfactory 
survey  could  have  been  made  by  civil  engineers,  accustomed 
to  similar  surveys  in  the  forests  of  this  continent ;  and  the 
want  of  some  reliable  knowledge  of  the  practicability  of 
other  lines  besides  that  recommended  by  Major  Tiol)inson, 
has  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  every  subsequent 
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movement  down  to  the  .-re-'.nt  hour.  It  must  also  he 
admitted  that  the  mother  country  drove  a  hard  hargain 
with  lier  offspring.  Her  own  colonial  secretary,  Lord 
Glenclg,  sng^gested  the  communication  to  her  own  high 
commissioner,  Lord  Durham,  not  as  a  military  road  solely, 
hut  as  a  political  measure.  "When  the  colonics  took  up 
the  idea,  the  mother  country  steadily  refused  all  aid  ex- 
cept that  which,  as  had  hcen  proved  to  her  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  was  but  nominal ;  while  she  exacted  for  this 
nominal  aid  sacrifices  from  the  colonies  which  were  real 
and  important.  She  would  not  build  the  road,  nor  aid  in 
building  it,  because  it  would  not  pay ;  and  she  would  not 
permit  the  colonies  to  build  it  where  they  believed  it  would 
pay,  at  least,  its  working  expenses.  She  had  already 
guaranteed  a  loan  for  the  cost  of  the  canals  of  Canada, 
which  were  constructed  wholly  on  commercial  principles, 
and  with  the  route  of  which  she  did  not  interfere,  though 
military  considerations  were  wholly  disregarded  in  the  case 
of  the  Beauharnois  Canal.  She  acknowledged  an  imperial 
intercsL  to  which  she  attached  but  a  nominal  value ;  she  felt 
for  the  colonies,  but  would  not  feel  in  her  pockets  for  them. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed,  and  in  the  interim  sections  of 
the  proposed  Halifax  and  Quebec,  and  European  and  North 
American  Roads  have  been  constructed,  the  former  by 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  the  latter  by  New  Brunswick — 
and  again  the  project  is  revived,  by  the  renewed  assent  of 
the  imperial  government,  to  guarantee  the  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  diminislicd  distance  (reduced  from  G35 
to  370  or  4:70  miles,  according  to  the  route  to  be  selected)  ; 
and  as  military  considerations  are  now  predominant,  it  is 
understood  the  selection  of  the  route  will  be  left  to  the 
im[)erlal  government. 

For  the  revival  of  this  project  wo  are  no  doubt  indebt- 
ed to  the  exigencies  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Company,  aided 
by  the  re-establishment  of  the  entente  cordiale  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Colonial  Office,  consequent  upon  the 
visit  of  IL  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  by  the  subsequent 
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civil  war  in  tlie  United  States,  and  especially  by  the  Trent 
afl'air.  The  Grand  Trunk,  at  its  wit's  end  to  raise  more 
money,  and  seeing  the  capitalization  of  a  postal  subsidy 
yet  remote,  sought  to  revive  the  intercolonial  project  in 
order  to  transfer  to  it  as  ninch  of  tlie  unproductive  sections 
east  of  Montreal  as  possible — no  donbt  at  a  bargain — and 
therefore  the  influential  owners  of  this  road  brought  abont 
another  Colonial  conference.  Some  years  back  the  Com- 
pany, during  one  of  its  nunierons  and  successful  a] )pli ca- 
tions for  relief,  generously  proffered  their  118  miles  east 
of  Quebec  as  a  gift  to  the  Province  (in  consideration  of 
the  relief  granted),  to  enable  her,  hereafter,  to  turn  it  in 
as  a  part  of  her  coutribntion  towards  the  future  Inter- 
colonial Kailway.  As  the  Company  were  then  subsidiz- 
ing contractors  to  work  this  section,  by  paying  them  a 
handsome  honns  in  addition  to  all  the  receipts;  the  gift 
was  not  accepted.  What  it  wonld  now  bo  valued  at,  it  is 
ditHcult  to  imagine ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  first  pre- 
liminary toward  the  Intercolonial  project  should  1:3  to 
establish  its  future  relations  with  the  Grand  Trunk,  and 
thus  confine  the  expenditure  of  the  capital  to  be  raised 
wholly  to  the  new  road  to  be  built,  eastward  of  liiviero  du 
Loup. 

The  provinces  will,  doubtless,  build  the  road,  at  their 
own  expense,  on  whatever  route  the  mother  country  M'ishes 
it  built,  if  solicited  to  do  so  by  her — the  loans  being  guar- 
anteed, so  that  the  money  can  be  raised  on  terms  not 
oppressive — because  there  will  then  be  an  implied  pledge 
on  the  part  of  the  emi^irc,  that  if  built  as  a  military  work, 
it  will  be  used  as  such  whenever  occasion  may  require. 
In    other  respects    its    value    to   Canada  will   be  more 
political    and  commercial  than  military,  because,  unless 
extended,  with  the  same  avoidance  of  the  frontier,  far  be- 
yond Quebec,  it  will  be  of  little  value  in  the  defence  of  the 
province  at  large.     Though  it  might  bring  men   and  mu- 
nitions of  war  without  interruption  (except  from  snow)  to 
Quebec,  a  fortress  which  does  not  require  this  protection. 
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these  could  not  reach  Montreal  or  "Western  Canada  by 
rail,  unless  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  were  maintained  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles  between  St.  Ilyacinthe  and 
Toronto,  every  portion  of  which,  except,  perhaps,  a  few 
miles  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  would  be  exposed  to  a 
sudden  raid  or  a  superior  force. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  granaries  of  the  province  in 
ease  of  threatened  invasion,  and  supply  the  comparatively 
dense  population  of  Western  Canada  with  arms  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  as  well  as  to  enable  us  to  contend  for  the 
superiority  of  the  lakes,  a  railway  from  Quebec  to  Lake 
Huron,  by  way  of  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  is  required.     If 
the  latter  city  were  made  (as  is  practicable)  a  second 
Quebec,  the  water  communication  could  always  be  kept 
open  between  them,  thus  reducing  the  imperative  railway 
distance,  in  mean  time,  to  less  than  half.     Such  a  road 
would   be  a  base  line  of  operations  for  the  defence  of 
Western  Canada;  and  by  means  of  the  present  railways 
debouching  at  Prescott,  Brockville,  Cobourg,  Port  Hope, 
and  Toronto,  would  serve  to  communicate  with  the  fron- 
tier, while  it  would  be,  in  its  entire  length,  beyond  the 
reach  of  an  enemy.     If  now  laid  out  as  a  railway,  it  could 
be  used  as  a  highway,  on  which  the  snow  would  seldom 
be  wanting  in  winter,  until  time  and  money  could  be  had 
for  the  better  road.  As  it  would  pass  almost  wholly  through 
the  public  domain  and  the  best  timber  districts  of  Canada, 
it  would  pay  indirectly,  as  a  colonization  road,  creating 
wealth  by  rendering  valuable  timber  which  is  now  beyond 
reach,  and  is  being  annually  diminished  by  fire ;  and  giving 
incr  Ased  value  to  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  it.     In  timber 
and  lumber  it  would  have  a  profitable  local  trafiic  in  both 
directions,  to  the  markets  of  Chicago  and  the  Hudson  river ; 
and  in  spring  and  autumn,  if  extended  to  Montreal,  a 
through  grain  trafiic  would  arise,  in  which,  the  St.  Clair 
flats  being  avoided,  the  largest  class  of  vessels  which  can 
enter  Chicago  would  be  employed,  and  grain  could  be 
delivered  at  tide-water  from  Lake  Huron,  with  one  hundred 
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miles  less  of  railway  carriage  than  by  any  other  mixed 
route  ^laving  but  one  transshipment. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been  annually  expended 
without  much  system,  and  with  comparatively  partial  re- 
sults, on  what  are  called  colonization  roads,  which  it  would 
be  wiser  to  concentrate  on  such  a  truly  national  object  as 
the  above, — one  which  would  promote  immigration, develop 
the  resources,  and  i)rovide  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
That  such  a  road  would  yield  the  country  a  return  com- 
mensurate with  its  cost  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  it 
wodld  be  at  least  self-sustaining  there  is  a  certainty.  The 
only  thing  therefore  which  should  prevent  its  execution,  is 
tJie  burden  of  its  cost  until  it  has  produced  its  fruit.  To  this 
it  may  be  said,  that  more  money  would  be  spent  and  lost  for 
the  want  of  it,  in  one  year  of  war,  than  would  construct  it ; 
and  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  colony  could  so  power- 
fully contribute  to  her  own  defence,  and  to  the  integrity  of 
the  empire,  without  ultimate  loss,  and  while  pursuing  the 
legitimate  mission  of  ])eace.  As  a  necessary  extension 
and  corollary  to  the  intercolonial  railway,  the  mother 
country  might  fairly  Lc  requested  to  promote  such  a  work 
by  similar  assistance;  and  the  province  could  have  in  her 
unsold  provincial  domain,  thus  rendered  valuable,  a  relia- 
ble basis  for  a  sinking  fund  to  meet  the  interest,  and  to 
provide  for  the  extinction  of  the  princij)al,  of  the  loan. 

The  importance  of  opening  uj)  this  domain  has  been  recog- 
nized in  the  charter  of  a  company'  for  the  construction  of 
a  railway  from  Quebec  to  Lake  Huron,  and  the  endow- 
ment of  the  same  by  a  grant  of  4,000,000  acres  of  the 
public  lands.  The  demonstration  of  the  failure  of  Canadian 
railways  as  investments,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
provincial  revenue  is  burdened  by  guarantees,  left  no 
other  means  of  raising  or  attempting  to  raise  the  ca})ital 
required,  but  that  of  a  corporation  based  upon  land 
grants ;  and  if,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  large  endow- 
ments of  land  will  not  secure  the  construction  of  the  road, 
the  project  must  either  be  abandoned  or  be  taken  up  as  a 
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public  work.  However  unpropitious  the  time  may  bo 
considered  for  such  a  suggestion,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
no  public  work  already  executed,  or  proposed,  can  surpass 
in  importance  that  of  a  railway  from  Quebec  to  Livke  Hu- 
ron, as  a  national  road.  With  such  a  base,  and  with  our 
back  to  the  unopened  north,  our  flank  could  not  be  turned, 
nor  our  communication  with  the  sea  be  cut  off.  Without 
it,  the  attempt  to  hold  Western  Canada  against  an  invading 
force  five  times  our  superiors  in  nuhibers,  and  command- 
ing, as  they  then  could,  the  lakes,  would  be  ahnost  hope- 
less. If  4,000,000  acres  is  not  sufficient  appropriation 
for  such  a  work,  we  can  increase  the  quantity.  The  prin- 
ciple that  the  public  lands  are  of  little  value  until  salable 
is  self-evident ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  as  admitted  by  our 
free  grant  system,  that  a  settler  as  a  consumer,  and  subject 
of  taxation,  is  more  remunerative  to  the  province  than  tlie 
unoccupied  acres  he  would  require.  The  interest  question 
and  municipal  taxation  will  force  the  earliest  practicable 
settlement  of  the  lands,  no  matter  into  what  hands  they 
may  fall.  The  United  States  Congress  has  granted  no 
less  than  25,000,000  acres  to  railways,  besides  10,000,000 
acres  for  other  public  improvements. 

If  the  Intercolonial  Railway  be  entered  upon  as  a 
political  and  social  measure  only,  it  may  terminate  at 
Quebec ;  but  if  designed  as  a  military  one,  it  should  be 
pushed  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and  that  will  not  be 
found  short  of  Lake  Huron. 


RAILWAY  POLICY. 

The  great  want  of  the  Canadian  railways  is  a  paying 
traffic.  The  Grand  Trunk,  in  tapping  the  Western  reser- 
voirs, may  feed  itself  under  an  almost  constant  head,  and 
maintain  an  almost  continuous  descending  stream,  though 
this  may  not  often  be  a  paying  one  ;  but  as  the  Western 
States  do  not  import  through  Canada,  there  is  no  return 
traffic.  The  procession  of  empties,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  St.  Clair,  is  "  a  drawback"  which  will  always  be 
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difficult  to  get  round,  and  must  have  suggeatcd  melan- 
choly trains  of  reflection  in  the  mind  of  each  sucessivo 
manager.     No  price  obtainable  in  competition  with  the 
water,  or  with  the  shorter  lines  and  better  gradients  and 
ligliter  frosts  and  snows  of  the  American  routes,  can  coni- 
l>ete  with  the  latter,  while  these  monopolize  the  carriage 
of  the  up  freight,  the  merchandise  and  manufactures,  on 
whicli  the  most  profitable  rates  are  collected.   The  through 
downward  freight  to  the  Atlantic,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
cheap   cereals,   the   flour   and  the  lumber  of  the  north, 
does  not  average  more  than  about  one-tenth  of  the  value 
per  pound  of  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar,  the  agricul- 
tui'ul  products  of  the  south ;  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
on  the  whole  of  a  year's  business  it  has  ever  paid  the  rail- 
ways more  than  the  cost  of  carrying  it.     The  downward 
or  export  tonnage,  is  usually  three  to  one,  as  compared 
with  the  up  or  import  freight ;  and  to  that  extent  the  local 
business  also  involves  a  return  of  empties  which  has  here- 
tofore,  to   a  considerable   extent,   been    avoided   on    the 
American  lines  by  the  westward  excess  of  the  immigrant 
ti'avcl.  The  dream  of  a  great  railway  traffic  through  Canada, 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  west,  except  on  the  portage 
lines  terminating  on  Lake  Ontario  ciud  the  Niagara  iron- 
tier,  must  therefure  be  abandoned  ;  and  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  development  of  the    local  traffic  of  the 
country,  and  bring  down  our  establishments  from  those  of 
a  foreign  war  of  aggression  on  the  more  favored  routes, 
with  all  its  consequent  extravagances  and  losses,  to  that 
of  a  ])eace  and  homo  establishment. 

Witli  regard  to  the  passenger  traffic,  there  yet  remains 
the  experiment  of  cheaper  rates  of  fare,  to  test  whether 
any  increase  of  travel  will  produce  a  greater  aggregate 
from  this  source,  at  the  same  cost  to  the  companies.  The 
rates  charged  are,  when  and  where  practicable,  the  maxi- 
mum which  the  law  allows,  and  are  about  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  those  on  leading  United  States'  lines.  No 
doubc  they  are  at  this  excess  much  less  profitable,  in  ct)n- 
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Bequence  of  tho  paucity  of  travel ;  but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  tlio  lower  rates  of  the  American  routes  have  developed 
a  niucli  greater  tendency  to  travel  there  than  htre.  Tlie 
maiuifuctures  of  New  England  are  tlie  main  source  of  tlie 
proiitablo  local  traffic  of  her  railways,  and  this  rv.^ourco 
our  roads  do  not  possess.  Besides  the  immigration  liud 
great  business  travel  between  the  east  and  the  west,  one 
of  their  profitable  items  is  in  the  large  amount  of  female 
travel  between  New  England  and  her  western  colonies. 
The  young  adventurer  feturns  from  the  prairies  to  take 
back  a  wife  from  his  native  hills  ;  perhaps  a  sister  accom- 
panies them  "  on  speculation."  In  the  course  of  eveutt 
tho  wife  returns  to  her  mother,  or  the  mother  goes  to  her 
daughter,  and  a  third  passenger  appears  on  the  stage. 

On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued  by  the  companies,  that 
fifty  passengers  at  ten  dollars  each,  are  more  profitable 
than  sixty  at  eight  dollars  ;  but  if  the  number  increase  to 
seventj'-five  tho  reduction  would  pay.  The  increase  would 
be  the  work  oi  a  little  time,  and  might  then  possibly  be 
attributed  to  the  progress  of  the  country,  and  not  to  the 
policy  of  lower  fares.  Such  a  bold  experiment  probably 
requires  more  faith  and  patience  than  our  railways,  in 
their  present  distressed  state,  can  be  expected  to  exercise. 
On  t!  other  hand  it  may  be  said  that  the  trains  must  and 
do  go,  whether  full  or  not ;  that  even  if  no  more  money 
Avere  received,  they  cost  the  company  scarcely  any  more 
when  full  than  empty  ;  and  that  increased  facilities  beget 
both  trade  and  travel,  to  the  ultimate  gain  of  the  railway. 
The  position  assumed  by  the  companies  is,  that  there  exists 
a  certain  amount  of  travel  which  must  go,  and  that  any 
reduction  to  this  would  be  so  much  loss.  Perhaps  a  com- 
promise miglit  be  arrived  at,  and  the  experiment  tried  by 
a  wise  and  gallant  discrimination  in  favor  of  women  and 
children.  At  present,  a  respectable  woman  in  Montreal 
cannot  pass  her  Christmas  with  relatives  or  friends  in 
Toronto  short  of  an  outlay  of  twenty  dollars.  The  fatigue 
of  a  sixteen  hours'  journey,  and  the  risk  of  a  broken  rail 
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(juul  nock),  are  sucli  as  to  roqniro  tloeided  teniptationa  to 
ti-avel ;  and  it  wonld  be  sound  policy  in  railway  companies 
to  oticourau;e  a  spirit  of  locomotion  in  that  sex  wliicli  is 
supposed  to  be  attracted  by  every  reduction  in  price,  and 
wliicli  Ikw  both  tlie  leisure  to  travel,  and  tlic   power  of 
obtaining  tlio  wav-s  and  moans  from  those  who  must  re- 
in iln  at  home.     In  their  freight  traflie  the  companies  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  the  long  haul,  and  it  is  only  in  their 
passenger  rates  that  the  />/v)  ratil  system  is  maintained. 
The  principle  that  a  half  faro  is  better  than  none,  is  also 
admitted,   whei"©    competition    exists,   in     their   through 
rates,  between  Chicago  and  Boston.     It  might  be  found 
erpi  illy  wise  to  establish  special  through  rates   between 
distant  cities  in  Canada,  instead  of  treating  them  wholly 
as  local  points,  and  thus  create  a  travel  which  does  not 
now  exist. 

As  to  freiglit  traffic,  the  rates  must  vary  with  the  exist- 
ence or  otherwise  of  water  competition,  which  is  the  only 
protection  to  the  producer  against  excessive  charges,  there 
being  no  limitation  by  law  to  the  freight  tarilf  except  the 
neglected  sanction  of  tiic  government.  The  greatest  de- 
veU)[>ment  of  a  legitimate  and  profitable  freight  traffic  will 
be  that  which  will  arise  Irom  an  abandonment  of  the  at- 
tempt to  comi)etc  with  the  water  route,  and  the  adoption 
of  tiiisas  an  auxiliary,  particidarly  in  tlie  carriage  of  grain 
in  bulk  ;  which,  from  its  mobility,  can  be  shipped  and  trans- 
Bhii)[)ed  by  machinery,  and  with  benefit  instead  of  de- 
tenoration. 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

Tlie  public  does  not  derive  the  full  benefit  from  the  rail 
Avays  which  these  great  improvements  on  all  previous  means 
of  communication  are  capable  of  giving,  and  the  railways 
do  not  earn  all  they  are  capable  of  earning,  in  conscrpienco 
of  the  monopoly  accorded  to  a  peculiarly  American  institu- 
tion— the  Express  Company ;  a  sort  of  inijyerium  hi  imprrlo, 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  franchise  of  the  corporation, 
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without  assuming  its  liabilities  toward  the  pul)lic.  The 
necessity  for  the  rapid  convuyanco  of  very  valuable  small 
or  perishable  articles,  a  business  of  great  importance  and 
profit,  which  is  conducted  by  the  parcels  delivery  depart- 
ment of  the  English  railways,  was  soon  perceived  ;  but  in 
America,  instead  of  this  being  done  by  the  railways,  inde- 
pendent companies  were  formed  in  which  railway  directors, 
superintendents,  &c.,  became  interested,  contracting  with 
themselves  for  the  transport  of  the  most  paying  freigut, 
{ind  flourishing  as  an  lilxpress  Company  while  languishing 
as  a  Hallway.  The  importance  of  the  institution  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  necessity  which  existed  f  )r  some  wealthy 
and  responsible  association,  to  whom  could  be  committed 
the  transport  of  specie,  bills,  and  negotiable  security,  which 
cither  could  not  be  intrusted  to,  or  could  not  be  transported 
by,  the  United  States  post-office.  The  railway  companies 
confined  themselves  to  the  transport  of  passengers,  and 
of  freight  by  freight  trains  only  ;  and  in  some  cases  they 
have  entered  into  covenants  with  the  express  companies, 
that  no  passenger  should  be  allowed  to  carry  any  thing 
but  personal  luggage  with  him,  even  by  j)aying  the  extra 
baggage  rate  for  the  same.  Under  this  system  passengers 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  have  unexpectedly  had  small 
articles  taken  forcible  possession  of  and  handed  over  to  the 
express ;  the  owner  going  home  without  them,  and  receiving 
them  some  time  next  day,  with  charges  several  times  greater 
than  the  extra  baggage  rate,  and  in  some  cases  more  than 
the  value  of  the  article.  Fruit,  which  the  passenger  hoped 
to  enjoy  with  his  family  while  it  was  fi-esh,  was  depreciated 
one-half  and  charged  more  than  its  worth. 

The  impolicy  of  this  system,  besides  the  ill-feeling  it 
engenders,  is,  that  it  discourages  tlie  jjassenger  traflic,  the 
most  profitable  of  all.  A  country  resident  goes  into  the 
city  expressly  to  make  purchases,  and  natuicdly  wishes,  if 
their  bulk  permits,  to  take  them  with  him  in  order  to  save 
time  and  cartage.  The  company's  regulations  would  allow 
eighty  or  one  hundred  pounds  of  shirts,  &c.,  in  a  trunk,  but 
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not  ono-liulf  tlmt  wei^^ht  or  bulk  of  any  thing  else ;  and 
when  the  puivhascr  once  experieucort  tho  unnoyanco  and 
tho  cxtorti(jii,  lie  will  nut  a  Hecond  titno  submit  himself  to 
it.  ]Jut  there  is  a  still  "greater  evil  in  tho  system.  Tho 
compiiny  runs  with  tho  j)as8engei'  train  one  car,  about 
('(jiially  divided  among  the  post-otHce,  baggage;,  and  ex- 
press. The  latter,  with  a  limited  space,  and  dealing  only 
in  the  njore  valuable  articles,  keeps  up  its  charges  so  as  to 
exclude  a  large  amount  of  articles  requiring  either  quick 
transport  or  prompt  delivery,  and  yet  not  j)08se8sing  sutH- 
cient  value  to  afi'ord  cxi)res8  rates ;  while,  where  it  has  the 
power  by  the  bond,  it  plays  the  part  of  the  dog  in  tho 
manger,  and  will  not  let  the  railway  company  carry  theso 
in  the  half-emj)ty  compartment  accorded  to  baggage. 
The  ex])ress  charges  are  arbitrary,  irregular,  and  often  pro- 
hibitory. The  public  have  no  remedy,  because  the  rail- 
way company  says  :  "  "Wc  arc  not  compelled  to  carry  by 
passenger  trains  any  thing  but  passengers  and  their  Ing- 
gage.  If  you  do  not  like  express  charges  you  must  wait 
for  the  freight  trains."'  These  are  irregular,  and  no  facili- 
ties are  ufl'ered  for,  or  proper  care  taken  of,  light  articles, 
60  that  the  freight  trains  are  not  available  for  these,  even 
if  time  be  unimportant.  But  perishable  articles,  such  as 
fruit,  lish,  vegetables,  require  quick  transport,  and  sj)ace 
and  rates  which  the  exi)ress  cannot  afford  or  will  not  ac- 
cept ;  and  the  railway  is  thus  coniinod  to  the  limited 
amount  of  these,  with  many  other  articles  of  traffic,  which 
the  rich  only  can  affoi'd  to  consume. 

It  is  a  question  whether  the  railway  and  post-office  de- 
partments should  not  do  the  whole  of  the  business  now 
done  by  the  express.  It  is  certain  that  the  revenue  of  both 
tho  former  are  materially  reduced  by  the  existencio  of  the 
latter.  J3ut  if  the  express  be  an  institution  as  indispensable 
as  either  of  the  others,  then  it  should  be  treated  as  such, 
and  be  put  under  similar  regulations  and  restricrtions. 
Above  all,  some  provision  should  be  made  for  a  par(;el  and 
fast  freight  traffic,  especially  for  articles  which  will  not  go 
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either  by  cxpiTss  or  upon  frei<jflit  tniins,  nnd  ut  yhU'a  siitli- 
cient  to  pay  ouo  profit  tlirout  to  tliu  niilwuy,  iiiHtciul  of  two 
to  till)  express.     Ab  to  tho  value  of  the  cxprcvss  tnilHo  to  tho 
railway,  it  appcarb  that  tho  whole  amount  roeeivud  hy  the 
Grand  Trunk  Company  iVoui  oxpresa  companies  in    ISitO, 
over  970  miles  of  road,  was  ^27,<)0(),  or  less  than  twenty- 
nine  dollars  per  mile  per  annum.     Tiiis  company  (miu- 
plains  that  Bcvonty  (hollars  ])er  mile  is  wholly  insufficient 
remuneration  for  tho  carriajijo  of  tho  nuiils,  which  do  not 
e<pial  tho  express  ^oods  in  weij^ht,  travel  at  the  same  speed, 
occupy  the  same  ear,  and  have,  like  the  express,  oidy  (^ne 
conductor;  they  must,  therefore,  be  trroator  losers  proixu'- 
tionally  by  tlie  rates  they  have  fixed  for  themselves,  than 
by  those  which  the  post-office  has  fixed  for  them.     Assum- 
in;^  that  the  way  mail  on  accommodation  trains  together 
with  extra  nuiils  per  ocean  steamers,  make  the  total  mail 
service  double  in  value  that  of  the  express,  it  would  seem 
that  the  company,  by  their  own  showing,  eitlier  get  too 
much  for  the  mails  or  too  little  for  the  express. 

CANADIAN  GAUQE. 

The  gauge  of  the  Canadian  railways  is  live  feet  six 
inches,  although  this  is  not  the  exclusive  one  in  use.  Tho 
St.  Lawrence  and  Champlain ;  Stanstead,  Sheit'ord,  and 
Chambly  ;  the  Prescott  and  Ottawa  ;  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Industry  roads,  in  all  1-1:7  miles,  are  of  the  American 
gauge  of  four  feet  eight  and  one-half  inches. 

Some  energetic  gentlemen  in  the  city  of  Portland,  am- 
bitious of  obtaining  something  of  that  railway  aid  which 
had  contributed  so  muc^  to  the  success  of  Boston,  con- 
ceived the  bold  idea  of  uipping  the  St.  Jjawrcnce  at  Mon- 
treal by  a  railway  oVer  the  route  of  the  White  Mountains, 
through  the  vast  forests  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  Canada.  The  distance  is  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  with  an  intervening  summit  of  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  in  height  above  the  termini,  the  line  having  besides 
the  frequent  and  severe  curves  and  gradients  usual  to  such 
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a  route.  Having  enlisted  Montre<al  in  the  project,  they 
took  the  precaution  to  bind  the  Canadians,  under  seals  and 
penalties,  to  adopt  the  peculiar  and  exceptional  gauge  of 
live  feet  six  inches ;  and  an  elaborate  and  sententious  report 
was  prepared,  which  proved  to  the  unsophisticated  Cana- 
dians, that  by  the  simple  adoption  of  this  great  improve- 
ment in  gauge,  Boston  and  New  York  would  be  distanced. 
"When  tlie  Grand  Trunk  bill  was  passed,  Lower  Canada 
being  in  the  ascendant,  the  Portland  gauge  was  forced 
upon  the  province,  the  Lower  Canadians  being  unanimous 
in  its  favor,  because  they  had  been  led  to  believe  that  it 
would  divert  western  trade  from  the  New  York  route  and 
send  it  down  to  Montreal. 

The  Great  AVestern  Railway,  which  was  not  restricted 
to  a  particular  gauge  by  its  charter,  had  decided  on 
the  American  one,  but  was  compelled  to  change  it  by 
threats  from  the  government,  both  to  withhold  the  guar- 
antee, and  also  to  charter  a  continuation  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  on  the  Canadian  gauge,  from  Toronto  to  Sarnia. 
To  the  lat^or  intimation  the  company  yielded,  vainly  sup- 
posing that  they  thereby  acquired  a  right  of  protection  from 
a  competing  line,  especially  as  they  formed  a  portion  of 
the  Trunk  railway.  But  as  soon  as  Grand  Trunk  became 
supreme  in  the  i)r()vincial  cabinet,  the  unfortunate  Great 
Western  had  the  disagreeable  alternative  of  amalgamation 
or  comjtetition  presented  to  tlicm,  aiul  of  the  two  evils 
they  n.'iturally  cliose  the  least.  The  Grand  Trunk  went  to 
Suriiia,  the  guarantee  following  it,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  intervening  counties,  and  of  the  contractors;  and  as  it 
went  to  Sarnia,  so  it  must  also  go  to  Riviere  du  Loup,  in 
order  that  there  might  not  be  an  undue  preponderance  of 
mileage  in  Up{)er  Canada ;  and  this  is  where  the  contractors 
and  the  counties  got  tlie  better  of  the  shareholders.  The 
latter  have,  however,  no  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
province  on  this  score,  for,  by  their  prospectus,  they  un- 
dertook to  go  to  Sarnia,  and  not  only  to  Riviere  du  Loup, 
but   thirty-iive    miles   beyond,    besides   constructing   the 
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Grand  Junction,  a  work  which  has  not  been,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be,  commenced. 

It  has  long  since  been  demonstrated,  that  what  is  called 
the  narrow  or  Stephenson  gauge,  of  four  feet  eight  and 
one-half  inches,  is  wide  enough  for  all  practical  purposes ; 
and  that  any  increased  width  is  an  unnecessary  expense 
in  lirst  cost,  and  an  increase  of  dead  weight,  and  of  re- 
sistance at  curves  in  workinjr. 

In  case  of  invasion,  however,  there  would  be  this  ad- 
vantage in  the  Canadian  gau>^.'\i,  that  on  all  approaehoie — 
excepting  that  from  Portland — the  enemy  must  relay  to 
his  own  gauge  nearly  the  whole  of  our  railways,  before 
his  own  rolling  stock  could  be  used — unless  indeed  we 
should  so  blunder  as  to  let  ours  fall  into  his  hands. 


L_ 


HORSE   RAILWAYS. 

The  first  street  railway  company  in  Canada  was  or- 
ganized tlie  29th  of  May,  1861,  for  the  city  of  Toronto ; 
and  tlie  materials  being  prepared,  the  Yonge  street  line 
was  commenced  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  opened  to 
the  public  on  the  lltli  of  September  in  the  same  year. 
The  Queen  street  line  was  also  commenced  o'l  the  16th 
of  Octooer,  and  opened  the  2d  of  December,  This  com- 
pany claim  six  miles  of  single  track,  eleven  cars,  and 
seventy  horses ; — wliich,  with  stables,  car-houses,  &c.,  are 
put  down  at  a  cost  of  $175,000  in  stock  and  bonds.  The 
cash  outlay  has  probably  been  something  under  half  of 
these  figures. 

TliG  Montreal  street  railway  was  likewise  commenced 
in  September,  1861,  and  opened  in  the  following  j^Tovem- 
ber.  The  total  length  of  track  is  six  miles  and  a  quarter  ; 
the  cost  of  which,  including  eight  cars,  brick  stable,  forty 
stalls,  and  car-house,  was  $89,263.13  ;  of  which  §12,500 
was  paid  the  contractor  in  stock.  The  company  have  be- 
sides, four  one-horse  cars  convertible  into  close  sleighs, 
three  covered  sleighs,  five  open  sleighs,  and  sixt^'-three 
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horses,  with  harness  and  other  equipments, costing,  together 
er,  $10,16i.52:— making  the  total  cost  ahnost  $100,000. 

The  street  railway  is  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  ride  at  the  expense  of  those  who  drive;  and  is 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  minority,  if  not  of 
the  majority.  The  rights  of  a  single  owner  are  considered 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  closing  or  alienation  of  a  high- 
way ;  gas  and  water  companies  are  only  permitted  tempo- 
rarily to  obstruct  a  street ;  but  the  horse  railway  is  a 
permanent  obstruction — practically  dividing  a  wide  street 
into  two  narrow  ones,  and  a  narrow  one  into  two  lanes. 

These  railways  are  a  great  relief  to  commercial  cities, 
whore  the  business  centre  is  ever  extending,  and  pushing 
the  population  into  the  suburbs ; — and  they  therefore 
much  increase  the  value  of  suburban  property; — but  it  is 
questionable  whether  they  will  be  found  profitable  as  in- 
vestments in  Canada.  It  will  be  only  occasionally  that 
they  can  be  worked  in  winter — and  then  only  in  "Western 
Canada,  so  that  during  this  period  their  permanent  way 
is  of  no  value  ;  and  the  traffic  by  sleighs,  always  ojien  to 
competition,  will  be  barely  sufficient  to  cover  expenses 
Where,  however,  they  do  not  pay  as  investments  they  are 
often  warranted,  provided  the  traffic  is  sufficient  to  cover 
the  working  ex[)enses,  if  laid  down  in  connection  with, 
and  bv  the  owners  of  real  estate,  in  the  suburbs.  Still 
there  should  be  some  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
streets  of  a  town  may  be  cut  up  for  such  partial  and  selfish 
purposes;  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  obstruct  streets  with 
theiu  Avhere  there  is  no  plea  of  necessity,  but  chiefly  to  se- 
cure the  franchise  for  the  future.  If  proper  discrimination 
were  used,  a  few  leading  arteries  could  be  laid  down,  in 
streets  which  are  not  thoroughfares,  without  nnich  incon- 
venience to  the  public,  and  with  nearly  equal  advantage  to 
those  who  use  them — a  precaution  which  has  not  been 
taken  either  in  Toronto  or  Montreal. 
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YICTORIA  BRIDGE. 

This  structure,  the  design  of  which  originated  with  a 
Canadian  engineer,  Mr.  Thomas  Keefor,  is  beyond  dis- 
pute, the  most  costly  and  magnificent  bridge  ever  erected." 
The  foHowing  extract  is  from  a  report  of  proceedings  in 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  : 

"Hon.  Mr.  Allan  said  that  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
were  called,  there  was  a  subject  to  which  he  desired  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  which  he  desired  the 
Government  to  hear.  It  was  true  that  one  of  England's 
greatest  engineers  had  given  the  sanction  of  his  name  to 
the  Victoria  Bridge.  But  it  was  also  true  that  that  great 
work  was  indebted  in  the  first  place  for  its  conception  to 
Canadian  skill.  To  a  Canadian  engineer  was  due  tlie  first 
enunciation  of  the  scheme  of  laying  down  the  present 
bridge  in  the  place  where  it  now  stands.  In  1847,  Hon. 
Mv.  Young,  of  Montreal,  and  the  finance  minister,  ob- 
tained a  survey  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  order  to  see  if  it 
were  possible  to  erect  the  bridge.  The  survey  was  carried 
on  by  an  engineer  of  experience,  but  this  gentleman  re- 
ported that  the  scheme  of  bridging  at  Point  St.  Charles 
was  impracticable.  At  the  same  time  he  reported  the 
feasibility  of  building  a  bridge  over  Nun's  Island.  Tit. 
1851,  Hon.  Mr.  Young  obtained  another  survey  of  the  S^ 
Lawrence,  for  the  same  purpose,  conducted  by  Mr,  Thos, 
C,  Keefer,  an  engineer  whose  talents  were  well  known  ir- 
the  province.  The  result  of  this  survey  was  given  In  a 
report  published  immediately  afterwards.  In  this  '''MKut 
Mr.  Keefer  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  ereclii;g  the 
l)ridge  in  tlie  place  where  it  now  stands.  Tlie  })ians  on 
which  the  bridge  should  be  constructed  were  also  laid 
down.  It  was  reconimended  that  it  should  be  a  solid  rail- 
road bridge,  that  it  should  be  erected  high  over  naviga- 

*  Mr.  Keefer  liiiviiiu'  from  a  natural  delieaoy  declined  to  write  an  account 
of  a  werk  witli  wliicli  his  name  is  so  iuliuiately  associated,  the  following  ex- 
tracts niu.st  suffice. — Eu. 
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tion,  instead  of  liaving  drawbridges  in  it.     A  certain  dis- 
tance was  to  intervene  between  the  piers.     It  was  to  be 
for  raih'oad  tralHo  alone ;  and  lastly,   and  what  was   of 
greatest   importance,   solid   approaches    should    be    con- 
structed to  diminish  the  waterway,  instead  of  enlarging  it 
as  niight  luive  been  proposed,  and  to  guard  against  the 
crush  of  ice.     It  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  present 
bridge  was  constructed  precisely   as   this   report  rectjin- 
nieiided,     (Hear.)     In  consequence  of  the  changes  which 
afterwards  took  place  in  the  management  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  the  undertaking  was  transferred  to  English 
hands,  and  the  work  in  question  was  constructed  by  otlier 
persons.     The  bridge,  however,  was   built  in  accordance 
with  Mr.  Keefer's  report.     (Hear.)     All  the  leading  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  his  report  were  adopted  by  the  English 
engineers.     This  being  the  case,  he  (Mr.  Allan)  (.Ir.imed 
that  Mr.  Keefer  should  not  be  overlooked ;  that  the  English 
engineer  should  not  receive  the  whole  of  that  credit,  an 
equal  portion  of  wliich  was  due  to  the  Canadian.     He 
claimed  for  Mr.  Iveefcr  that  his  name  should  be  engraved 
on  the  Victoria  Bridge  beside  the  names  of  Stephenson, 
Ross,  and  the  other  engineers  connected  with  that  work, 
whose  names  were  already  cut  upon  it.     He  made  this 
proposition  with  the  greater  contidence,  because  on  many 
occasions  the  celebraited  Stephenson  had   acknowledged 
Mr.  Keefer's  claims  with  regard  to  the  originating  ui'  the 
work.      (Hear.)     The  Grand  Trunk   Railway  Company 
liad  also  acknowledged  Mr.  Keefer's  claims,  for  they  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  him  a  certain   sum  for  his  report, 
and  also  for  his  services  ;   and  not  only  had  justice  been 
done  to  Mr.  Keefer  by  Stephenson  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
Company,  but  even  in  the  American   railroad  journals 
credit  was  given  to  him — not  once  but  on  several  occasions." 
The  following  description   of  the  Bridge  is  ^extracted 
from   •'  A  Glance  at  Victoria  Bridge,  and  the  Mtn  loho 
luilt  it,'^  by  J^Ir.  Charles  Le'^ge,  C.  E.,  Montreal. 

"The  superstructure,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  con- 
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Bists  of  twenty-five  tubes,  or  rather,  as  one  continuous  tnbo 
extends  over  two  spans,  of  twelve  double  tubes,  and  tlio 
large  central  one  over  the  channel.  They  arc  of  the  uni- 
form width  of  sixteen  feet  throughout,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  single  lino  of  railway,  but  differing  in  height 
as  they  approach  the  centre.  Thus,  the  deptli  of  the  tubes 
over  the  first  two  spans  is  eighteen  feet  six,  the  next  two 
nineteen  feet,  and  so  on,  every  coupled  pair  gaining  an 
additional  six  inches,  to  the  centre  one,  whicli  is  estab- 
lished at  twenty-two  feet  in  depth,  as  the  proper  propor- 
tion obtaining  for  a  beam  330  feet  long.  These  side-spans 
being  all  tlie  same  length,  the  increase  in  heif,'ht  does  not 
arise  from  any  requirement  of  additional  strength,  but 
simply  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  too  great  a  break 
being  visible  in  the  top  line  of  the  tubes,  and,  by  graduat- 
ing the  difFerenc*.  in  height  between  the  ends  and  centre, 
to  give  greater  facilities  for  the  roof  required  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tubes  from  moisture  and  conseqiient  oxida- 
tion, and  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  straight  and  con- 
tinuous outline  on  the  top. 

"  The  tubes,  being  detached,  are  not  designed  upon  the 
principle  of  continuous  beams,  for  practical  reasons,  in- 
cluding the  circumstance  of  the  steep  gradient  on  each 
side  of  the  central  span,  and  the  great  disturbance  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  accumulated  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  such  a  continuous  system  of  iron  work,  in  a 
climate  where  the  extremes  of  tjinperature  are  so  widely 
apart.  The  arrangement  introduced  of  coupling  but  two 
together,  Avith  an  intermediate  space  of  eight  inches  be- 
tween them  and  the  neighboring  tubes,  divides  this  move- 
ment and  retains  it  within  certain  specified  limits. 

"  A  double  tube,  covermg  two  openings,  is  seciirely  bolted 
to  the  masonry  of  the  pier  in  the  centre,  on  which  it  has  a 
solid  bearing  of  sixteen  feet  by  nineteen  feet,  and  provided 
with  a  free  bearing  on  each  of  the  two  contiguous  piers  of 
seven  and  a  half  feet,  resting  at  each  end  on  fourteen  ex- 
pansion rollers  six  inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet  in 
17 
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length,  seven  on  cacli  side  of  tlie  tube,  retained  in  place 
by  a  wronglit-iron  frame,  allowing  tlio  rollers  to  traverse 
on  a  planed  cast-iron  bed-plato  seven  and  a  half  feet  long, 
three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  three  inches  thick,  bolted 
to  the  masonry.  A  similar  plate  covers  the  rollers,  and  is 
secured  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  tube  is  thus  free 
to  expand  or  contract  each  way  from  the  bearing-pier  in 
the  centre. 

"  Creosoted  tamarack  timber,  covered  with  felt,  is  intro- 
duced between  the  iron  and  the  stone,  in  every  case,  to 
give  the  junction  of  these  hard  materials  a  certain  amount 
of  elasticity. 

"  The  tube  proper  is  composed  entirely  of  wrought-iron, 
in  the  form  of  boiler-plate,  ranging  from  four-sixteenths  to 
twelve-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  with  the  joints 
and  angles  stiffened  and  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
Tee  and  Angle  irons.  The  secret  of  success  in  this  mode  of 
construction,  lies  in  arranging  those  different  thicknesses 
where  the  strains  or  weights  call  for  additional  strength 
or  otherwise. 
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"The  following  table  will  show  the  general  distribution 
of  material  in  the  different  pares  of  the  tube,  as  arranged 
by  Mr.  Stephenson,  starting  in  all  cases  from  the  centre  of 
the  spans : — 
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SIDE  PLATES. 

Beginning  at  the  centre,  and  strengthened  by  Tee  bars 
inside  and  out,  phiced  at  distances  of  3',  6", — 

Tho  first  space  of  35  feet  from  the  centre  is  formed  of  i  inch  plate. 
The  second  space  of  45i  feet     "  "  "        J^     "      " 

Tho  third        "  35     "       "  "  "         ^     "      " 

The  remaining  space  "  "  "        ^     "      " 

The  following  analy.-is  is  made  of  the  arrangement 
proposed  for  distribution : 

Top  of  tube 16  Tons. 

Bottom  of  do 82     "  158 

Sides 84 

Total  242  Tons. 

Keelsons,  10  inches  in  depth,  are  placed  transversely  at 
distances  of  7  feet,  and  secured  to  the  side  Tee  bars  by 
gussets,  for  the  support  of  the  longitudinal  timbers  carry- 
ing the  rail. 

The  top  of  the  tube  is  also  supported  by  keelsons  at  the 
same  distances  apart,  and  the  whole  tube  rendered  rigid, 
by  stiffening  gussets  and  double  covers  over  every  joint. 

The  wrought  iron  in  a  single  tube  258  feet  in  length, 
including  its  bearings  over  the  piers,  weighs  about  a  ton 
to  the  running  foot,  or  253  tons  in  all. 

The  central  tube,  in  consequence  of  its  increased  length, 
is  somewhat  different  in  its  arrangement ;  the  bottom  and 
top  being  proportionally  stronger, — the  first  with  an  addi- 
tional thickness  of  plates,  and  the  last,  with  longitudinal 
keelsons  10"  high,  taking  the  place  of  the  ordinary  longi- 
tudinal Tee  bars,  as  existing  on  the  side  tubes ;  the  side 
plates  are  2^  feet,  instead  of  S}  feet  wide,  with  a  propor- 
tionately larger  number  of  side  Tee  bars.  The  whole  tube 
is  disconnected  from  the  others,  being  bolted  to  pier  No. 
12,  and  resting  on  rollers  on  No.  13  pier. 

"Windows  are  introduced  into  the  sides  of  the  tubes 
near  the  line  of  neutral  axis,  and  serve  to  light  up  the  in- 
side.   Iron  brackets  are  placed  on  the  piera  where  not 
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occupied  by  the  tubes,  and  slope  back  to  the  top  of  the 
tubes,  but  are  entirely  disconnected  from  it.  They  serve  to 
give  a  finished  appearance,  and  likewise  prevent  the  snow 
and  rain  blowing  in  through  the  openings  left  for  expan- 
sion and  contraction. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  cover  the  top  of  the  tubes 
with  a  curved  corrugated  iron  roof,  to  protect  them  from 
the  weather.  This  design  was  subsequently  abandoned 
and  the  present  sloping  angular  one  substituted,  composed 
of  grooved  and  tongued  boards,  covered  with  the  best 
quality  of  tin.  This  tin  is  not  put  on  in  the  usual  manner, 
but,  by  an  ingenious  arrangement,  each  sheet  is  allowed 
to  expand  and  contract  at  pleasure,  without  the  danger 
of  destroying  the  fastenings  which  attach  it  to  the  timber 
underneath,  as  in  the  ordinary  method  made  use  of,  and 
thus  insures  its  continual  efficiency. 

A  foot-walk  26  inches  in  width  extends  along  the  top 
of  the  roof,  the  whole  length  of  the  tubes,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  employes  connected  with  the  work ;  a  track 
is  also  provided  for  the  painting-travellers. 

The  contract  price  may  be  put  down  under  the  heads  of, 

First. — ^The  approaches  and  abutments,  which  together  extend 

to  3,000  feet  in  length,  amount  in  the  estimate  to $1,000,000 

Second. — The  masonry  forming  the  piers,  which  occupy  the  inter- 
vening space  of  7,000  feet  between  the  abutments,  including 
all  dams  and  appliances  for  their  erection 4,000,000 

Third. — The  wrought-iron  tubular  superstructure,  7,000  feet  in 
length,  which  amounts  to 2,000,000 

(About  $285.70  per  lineal  foot),  making  a  total  of $7,000,000 

The  following  interesting  details  are  annexed  by  Mr. 
Legge : 

First  stone,  No.  1  Pier,  laid  20th  July,  1854. 

First  passenger  train  passed  17th  December,  1859. 

Total  length  of  Bridge,  9,184  feet  lineal. 

Number  of  spans,  25 ;  24  of  242  feet ;  one  of  330  feet. 

Height  from  surface  of  water  to  under  side  of  centre  tube,  60  feet. 

Height  from  bed  of  river  to  top  of  centre  tube,  108  feet. 

Greatest  depth  of  water,  22  feet. 

General  rapidity  of  current,  7  miles  an  hour. 

Cubic  feet  of  masonry,  3,000,000. 
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Cubic  feet  of  timber,  in  temporary  work,  2,260,000. 

Cubic  yards  of  clay  used  in  puddling  dams,  146,000. 

Tons  of  iron  in  tubes,  say,  8,250. 

Number  of  rivets,  2,500,000. 

Acres  of  painting  on  tubes,  one  coat,  30;  or  for  the  four  coats,  120  acrot. 

Length  of  abutments,  242  feet  each. 
"      of  north  approach,  1,344  feet. 
"      of  south  approach,  1,033. 

Force  employed  in  construction  during  summer  of  1858,  the  worldng  season 
extending  from  tbe  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  November : 
Steamboats,  6 ;  horse  power,  450  )  ,  „  „„„  .     _ 

Barges,  72 f  ^^'""''  *°°^- 

Manned  by 500  sailors. 

In  stone  quarries 450  men. 

On  works,  artisans,  &c. 2,090  men. 

Total 3,040  men. 

Horses,  142.    Locomotives,  4 
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THE    ELECTRIC   TELEGRAPH. 

The  whole  of  tljp  telegraphic  system  of  Canada  (except 
the  private  lines  belonging  to  railway  companies)  is  in  the 
hands  of  one  company. 

The  Montreal  Telegraph  Company  was  organized  in 
1847,  and  first  opened  between  Quebec  and  Toronto.  The 
following  figures  show  the  progress  of  this  company : 

In  1847.  In  1861. 

Tlie  capital  stock £15,000  £100,000 

Length  of  line 640  miles.  3,422  miles. 

Number  of  stations 9  150 

Persons  employed • 35  400 

Number  of  messages  transmitted 33,000  300,000 

MUes. 
The  main  lino  extends  from  "Woodstock  in  New  Brunswick 

to  Detroit  in  Michigan 1,050 

And  from  Quebec  0.  K  to  Buflfalo,  N.  Y 650 

Witli  the  following  branches : 

River  du  Loup  to  Father  Point 10 

Quebec  to  Riclimond,  on  Grand  Trunk  R.  R 96 

Montreal  to  Portland,  Maine,  on  do 292 

"            Troy,  New  York 250 

"           Waterloo,  C.  E 60 

Prescott  to  Ottawa  City 54 

"           Oswego,  New  York 120 

Belleville  to  Stirling 15 

Trenton  to  Pictou 30 

Port  Hope  to  Peterboro'  and  Lindsay 55 

Toronto  to  Collingwood,  on  Northern  Railway 97 

Toronto  to  Sarnia,  on  Grand  Trunk  R.  R 170 

Goderich  to  Buffalo 160 

St.  Mary's  to  Port  Stanley 50 

Brantford  to  Port  Dover 32 

Windsor  to  Amherstburg 18 

Various  branches  to  small  towns  and  villages 153 

3,422 

The  lines  enumerated  above  embrace  all  the  important 
towns  and  villages  in  both  provinces. 
There  are  thirty-two  poles  to  the  mile,  and  the  wire  is 
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number  eight  and  nine,  galvanized.  The  lino  is  worked 
on  the  Morse  principle,  and  nearly  every  thing  is  taken  by 
Bound.  The  business,  after  the  crisis  of  1857,  fell  off  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  during  the  last  two  years  it  has 
gradually  increased,  and  the  number  of  messages  passing 
over  tho  line  in  1861,  amounted  to  300,000. 


NOVA  SOOTIAN  TELEGRAPH. 

Miles.  Built 

Halifax  to  New  Brunswick  line 130  1849 

Truro  to  Pictou 40  1850 

Halifax  to  Liverpool 102  1851 

"  Yarmouth  (via  "Windsor) 224  1852 

Pictou  to  Sydney,  0.  B 1!)5  1852 

"  Amherst,  (via  Pugfwaah) 80  1853 

Liverpool  to  Barrington G2  1853 

Halifax  to  Truro  (second  wire) 64  1853 

Barrington  to  Yarmouth 45  1854 

Antigonishe  to  Cape  Canso. 67  1854 

St.  Peters,  C.  B.,  to  Arichbat,  C.  B.  (about) 20  1854 

Plaister  Cove  to  Port  Hood 28  1865 

Wolfville  to  Canning 9  1858 

Total  miles,  1,060 

All  except  the  second  wire  between  Halifax  and  Truro, 
are  of  number  nine  ungalvanized  wire ;  the  poles  are  spruce 
and  tamarack,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  to  the  mile.  The 
second  wire,  from  Truro  to  Halifax,  is  number  nine  gal- 
vanized wire. 

Tlie  telegraph  in  Nova  Scotia  was  constructed  by  the 
provincial  government. 


NEW   BRUNSWICK   TELEGRAPH 

Miles.  Built 

Calais  to  St.  John 90  1848 

St  John  to  Nova  Scotia  boundary 140  1849 

"  Fredericton 64  1850 

Fredericton  to  Woodstock 64  1851 

Monckton  to  Chatham 100  1851 

Newcastle  to  Bathurst 55  1858 

Bathurst  to  Campbelltown 68  1860 

Salesbury  to  Hillsboro' 22  1856 

Total  miles,         603 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  TRADE  OP  CANADA. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  ago,  Jacques 
Cartier,  of  St.  Malo,  discovered  tlio  St.  Lawrence,*  sailed 
np  its  mighty  stream  for  several  hundred  miles,  formed 
alliances  with  the  Indians,  built  a  fort,  and  wintered  in  the 
country.  In  1549,  the  colonization  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered "Canada"  was  commenced,  under  the  auspices 
of  Roberval,  the  first  viceroy,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
establish  a  tratKc  in  furs  with  the  natives  ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  loss  of  Roberval  and  some  of  his  com- 
])Hnion8,  at  sea,  in  1549,  and  European  distractions  arising 
from  the  wars  between  France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  no 
furtlier  effort  was  made  for  nearly  half  a  century  to 
colonize  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  1581,  a  trade 
with  Canada  began  to  spring  into  activity,  and  in  1591  a 
fleet  of  ships  was  fitted  out  by  the  adventurous  inhabitants 
of  St.  Malo,  to  engage  in  the  Canada  trade,  and,  chiefly, 
to  procure  the  teeth  of  the  walrus,  which  at  that  time  was 
conunon  in  the  gulf  and  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  1003,  a  comj)any  of  adventurers,  headed  by  M.  do 
ChanviuL,  lieutenant-general  of  Canada  and  Acadia,  re- 
ceived a  royal  charter  from  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  and 
establisiied  a  regular  system  of  trade  in  the  colony.  Ten 
years  later,  Champlain  obtained  a  commission  authorizing 
him  to  seize  every  vessel,  not  holding  a  license,  he  should 
find  tratficking  in  furs  between  Quebec  and  the  upper  part 

*  In  1508,  ono  Thomas  Aubcrt  made  a  voyage  from  Dieppe  to  Newfound- 
land,  and  sailed  up  the  estuary  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence. 
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of  tlio  St.  Lawrence.  In  1028.  the  celobratcd  but  unscru- 
pulous Cardinal  do  Riclioliou  organized  the  "Company  of 
One  Hundred  Partners,"  and  conceded  to  its  nicinbers  in 
perpetuity  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Franco  and  Florida, 
thus  establishing  a  commercial  regime  in  Canada,  whoso 
influence  soon  extended  fur  and  wide  among  the  Indian 
races  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  "Company  of  One  Hundred  Partners"  was  dis- 
solved by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1003,  who  resumed  the  juris- 
diction over  the  country,  which  for  thirty-five  years  had 
been  under  tho  rule  of  a  trading  association. 

Scarcely,  liowever,  had  a  year  elapsed,  when,  by  a  royal 
edict  dated  1004,  Canada  was  once  more  banded  over  to 
tho  short-lived  commercial  bondage  of  the  "  West  India 
Company,"  but,  in  1000,  free  trade  with  the  aborigines 
was  again  declared,  subject  to  certain  restrictions  and 
reservations.  Tho  company  was  permitted  to  retain  tho 
right  to  one-fourth  of  all  the  beaver-skins,  and  one-tenth 
of  all  the  elk-hides  exported,  besides  the  traffic  which 
belonged  to  Tadoussac  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sauguenay. 
For  these  privileges,  tho  company  paid  48,950  livres,  or 
about  $10,000,  a  livro  being  worth,  at  that  period,  about 
one  English  shilling. 

Thus  far,  the  eflbrts  made  by  the  French  to  colonize 
Canada,  and  open  a  trade  with  tho  different  nations  inhab- 
iting tho  vast  extent  of  country  drained  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence, had  not  been  productive  of  much  public  and  private 
good,  and  was  marked  by  a  succession  of  individual  dis- 
asters which  damped  the  ardor  even  of  the  most  courageous 
and  enterprising  merchants  of  that  day. 

Lake  Superior  was  visited,  in  1059,  by  two  traders,  who 
joined  some  roving  bands  of  Algonquins,  and  passed  the 
winter  in  that  region.  In  1000,  they  returned  to  Quebec, 
escorted  by  sixty  Algonquin  canoes  laden  with  furs. 

In  tho  autumn  of  1078,  La  Salle,  armed  with  a  royal 
commission,  commenced  the  construction  of  a  fort  at 
Niagara;  and  during  the  winter  he  laid  the  keel  of  a  ves- 
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Bel  intended  for  the  navigation  of  the  tipper  lakes,  about 
six  miles  above  the  Btn]>?ndous  cataract.  Tlie  first  Upper 
Canadian  ship  (for  in  those  days  it  was  worthy  of  that  des- 
ignation) was  launched  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
and,  to  the  unbonnded  astonishment  and  alarm  of  the  savage 
Iroquois  and  Eries  who  peopled  either  shore,  it  sailed 
through  Lake  Erie,  Lake  Huron,  and  finally  reached  Lake 
Michigan.  The  "  GriiFon,"  as  the  vessel  was  called,  met 
with  an  untimely  fate  on  her  return ;  she  was  wrecked 
before  slio  reached  the  Niagara  river,  and,  with  her  rich 
cargo  of  furs,  sank  beneath  the  waves  of  the  inland  sea 
whose  solitudes  she  was  the  first  to  invade.  Not  two 
centuries  (183  years)  after  the  lonely  "  Griffon"  had  pene- 
trated through  the  Upper  Canadian  lakes,  the  commerce 
of  the  region  tributary  to  them  was  more  than  suflicient 
to  employ  nearly  two  thousand  steamers  and  sailing  ves- 
sels, exceeding  half  a  million  tons  burden,  and  costing 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars.* 

Subsequently  to  the  extinction  of  the  "West  India 
Company,  the  trade  in  peltries  was  free  for  a  time,  with 
the  exception  of  beaver  and  elk  skins,  for  which  monopoly 
70,000  francs  a  year  was  paid  by  the  lessees,  until  it  became 
the  property  of  a  French  society,  called  the  "  Company  of 
Canada."  After  an  unprosperous  existence  for  a  few  years, 
this  trading  association,  like  its  predecessors,  expired  deep- 
ly in  debt,  in  1706.  In  a  report  on  the  condition  of  Can- 
ada in  1715,  contained  in  the  ^^  Documents  de  Paris,^^ 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  colonial  affairs,  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  state  of  Canada  at  that  period. 
Tlic  report  is  by  M.  d'Auteuil,  who  remarks  that  trade 
witli  the  savages,  once  considerable,  had  even  at  that  early 
date  greatly  fallen  off.     Ship-building  was  brisk  even  150 


*  The  Marquis  de  Denonvillc,  in  a  proclamation  respecting  the  taking  of 
the  post  Niagara,  in  .IC87,  states  that  the  stocks  on  which  La  Sallo  built  his 
"bark"  were  still  soon  above  the  groat  lake,  and  that  his  "quarters"  wore 
burned  in  1G75  by  the  Scnecas.  lie  also  states  that  the  Siour  de  la  Sallo 
navigated  Lakes  Eric,  Huron,  arid  Illinois  (Michigan),  for  aoveral  years. 
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years  ago ;  hemp  for  cordage  and  flax  for  linen  were  ad- 
vantageously grown  ;  but  France  did  not  import  Canadian 
timber,  or  continue  to  work  the  copper  mines  on  Lake 
Huron.  The  French,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
must  have  been  familiar  with  the  copper  treasures  of  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron,  and  perhaps  even  of  Superior,  or  M. 
d'Auteuil  would  not  have  regretted  their  neglect  of  them. 
In  1687,  M.  de  Denonville  Avrites  to  the  French  ministry  :* 
"  The  copper,  of  which  I  sent  a  sample  to  M.  Anion,  is 
found  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  The  body  of  tlie  mine 
is  not  yet  discovered.  I  have  seen  one  of  our  voyageurs, 
who  assures  me  that  he  saw,  fifteen  months  ago,  a  lump 
of  200  lbs.  weight,  as  yellow  as  gold,  in  a  river  which  falls 
into  Lake  Superior.  When  heated,  it  is  cut  with  an  axe ; 
but  the  superstitious  Indians,  regarding  this  piece  as  a  good 
spirit,  would  never  permit  him  to  take  any  of  it."  The 
estimate  formed  by  M.  d'Auteuil  of  the  annual  value  of 
the  peltries  exported  from  Canada  in  1677,  was  550,000 
francs,  and  in  1715,  two  million  francs.  Thomas  Dongan, 
governor  of  the  province  of  New  York,  in  1687,  complains 
bitterly  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  in  finding, 
on  his  arrival  in  the  colony,  •'  such  a  contest  between  the 
government  of  Canada  and  this  (New  York)  about  the 
beaver  trade,  the  inland  country,  and  the  Indians."  The 
English  found  their  way  to  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  with 
merchandise,  for  barter  with  the  Ottawa  Indians,  as  early 
as  1686,  much  to  the  disgust  of  M.  de  Denonville,  who 
writes  to  his  government  that  he  is  going  to  intercept  ten 
English  canoes,  laden  with  merchandise,  that  have  ap- 
peared on  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie. 

"  I  regard,  niy  lord,"  he  says,  "  as  of  primary  impor- 
tance the  prohibition  of  the  trade  to  the  English,  who, 
without  doubt,  would  entirely  ruin  ours,  both  by  the 
cheaper  bargains  they  could  give  the  Indians,  and  by  at- 
tracting to  them  the  Frenchmen  of  our  colony,  who  are 


*  Paris  Doc,  1GS6. 
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accustomed  to  go  to  the  woods."*  The  "  merchandise" 
largely  employed  in  those  days,  and  continued  up  to  the 
present  time,  both  b/  British  and  French,  has  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  Indian  race  of  this  continent.  M.  de  Denon- 
ville  writes  to  Governor  Denon :  "  Think  you,  sir,  that  re- 
ligion will  progress  whilst  your  merchants  supply,  as  they 
do,  eau  de  vie  in  abundance,  which  converts  the  savages, 
as  you  ought  to  know,  into  demons,  and  their  cabins  into 
counterparts  and  theatres  of  hell  ?"  But  what  was  the 
religion  spoken  of  by  Denonville  ?  Here  is  a  description 
of  it :  "  The  presentis  to  inform  Y.  K.  of  our  return  from 
the  Iroquois  mission,  loaded  with  some  spoils  rescued  from 
hell.  "We  bear  in  our  hands  more  than  five  hundred  chil- 
dren, and  a  number  of  adults,  the  most  part  of  whom  died 
in  baptism.  We  have  re-established  faith  and  piety  in  the 
heart  of  a  poor  captive  church,  the  first  foundations  of 
which  we  laid  in  the  Huron  country.  We  have  proclaim- 
ed the  gospel  unto  all  the  Iroquois  nations,  so  that  they 
are  henceforth  without  excuse,  and  God  will  be  fully  justi- 
fied against  them  at  the  great  day  of  judgment."! 

In  a  memoir  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of  Seignelay, 
dated  1687  (Paris  Doc),  the  trade  of  Canada  is  described 
as  being  very  precarious.  "  Canada  is  encompassed  by 
many  powerful  English  colonies,  who  labor  incessantly  to 
ruin  it  by  exciting  all  our  savages  and  drawing  them  away 
with  their  peltries,  for  which  the  English  give  them  a  great 
deal  more  merchandise  than  the  French,  because  they  pay 
no  duty  to  the  king  of  England.":}: 

*  Paris  Doc,  1G37. 

f  Father  Paul  Raguenoau. 

X  Governor  Dongan's  reply  to  M.  do  Denonville  is  characteristic  of  that 
officer.  "The  missionary  fathers,  if  they  please  but  do  r:  justice,  can  give 
you  an  account  how  careful  I  have  been  to  preserve  thci  I  have  ordered 
our  Indians  strictly  not  to  exercise  any  cruelty  or  insolence  against  them,  and 
have  written  to  the  king,  my  master,  who  has  as  much  zeal  as  any  prince 
living,  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith,  and  assured  bim  how  necessary  it  is 
to  send  to  them  some  fathers  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  natives  allied  to  us, 
and  care  would  then  bo  taken  to  dissuade  them  from  their  drunken  debauch* 
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In  1754,  only  ten  vessels,  of  forty  to  one  hundred  tons, 
were  built  in  Canada.  The  trade  with  France  employed 
about  thirty  ships,  belonging  to  merchants  of  La  Roclielle. 
During  the  administration  of  French  rule,  previously  to 
the  year  of  peace  1760,  when  Montreal  and  all  the  French 
fortresses  in  Canada  were  surrendered  to  Great  Britain, 
the  balance  of  trade  was  always  against  the  colony. 

The  exports,  previous  to  1759,  are  stated  in  a  prosperous 
year  to  have  been  as  follows  : 

Furs  to  the  value  of £88,333  sterling. 

Seal  Oil 10,416       " 

Flourand  Peas 10,416       " 

Timber 6,250       " 

Total £115,415       " 

In  1729,  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of 
Canada  was  £10,166  ISs.  4:d. ;  in  1759,  the  disastrous 
year  which  witnessed  the  fall  of  Quebec,  the  expenditure 
rose  to  £1,083,330  6s.  Sd.  sterling ;  but  this  vast  outlay 
did  not  increase  the  trade  of  the  country.  Military  oper- 
ations, glory,  and  extravagance  consuming  it  all.  In  1754, 
the  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  with  the 
colony  only  amounted  to  lifty-three,  leaving  a  total  im- 
portation valued  at  £216,769,  and  an  exportation  valued 
at  £75,560,  leaving  a  balance  against  the  colony  of  £141,- 
209  sterling. 

After  the  fall  of  Quebec,  trade  increased  and  assumed  a 
healthy  tone ;  the  imports  no  longer  exceeded  the  exports ; 
another  race,  less  addicted  to  military  glory,  acquired  a 
standing  in  Canada,  and  began  to  develop  its  long  neg- 
lected resources.  But  the  country  people,  of  French  ori- 
gin, had  received  an  indelible  impress  of  character  and 

es ;  though  certainly  our  rum  doth  as  little  hurt  as  your  brandy,  and  in  tho 
opinion  of  Christians  is  much  more  wholesome.  However,  to  keep  the  Indians 
temperate  and  sober,  is  a  very  good  and  Christian  performance,  but  to  pro- 
hibit them  all  strong  liquors,  seems  a  little  hard,  and  very  Turkish." — Paris 
Doc,  III. 
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disposition,  which  they  have  retained  in  many  particulars 
up  to  tlie  present  day. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  vessels  and 
their  aggregate  tonnage  which  have  arrived  at  Quebec 
from  sea,  at  decennial  periods  between  1764  and  1861 :  * 


No.  of  vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1764 

67 

5,496 

568 

1769 

82 

7,411 

687 

1771 

11 

6,584 

597 

1780* 

69 

8,792 

724 

1791 

81 

14,760 

826 

1801 

175 

20,517 

1,564 

1811 

.682 

116,687 

5,553 

1821 

434 

102,786 

4,645 

No,  of  sailing  vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1831 

1,026 

263,160 

13,329 

1841 

1,221 

425,118 

16,443 

1851 

1,300 

533,427 

17,753 

18G1 

1,277 

703,903 

19,339 

No.  of  steamers. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1831 

1 

363 

21 

1841 

13 

5,057 

221 

1851 

_ 

18G1 

67 

71,894 

4,335 

following  table  represents  the  coasting 

trade, 

3,  for  the  last  five  years 

• 
• 

Tear. 

Vessels. 

Tons.    . 

Men. 

1857 

130 

6,265 

495 

1858 

146 

9,372 

866 

1859 

160 

11,454 

1,070 

18G0 

177 

12,934 

1,160 

18G1 
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15,910 

1,536 

Tills  table  shows  how  rapidly  the  country  below  Quebec 
is  settling,  and  what  an  impulse  has  been  given,  during 
the  short  period  of  five  years,  to  the  commerce  of  that 


region. 


The  earliest  period  recorded,  of  the  dates  of  the  open- 
ing of  navigation  at  Quebec,  is  the  12th  April,  in  1828; 
the  latest  period  was  the  11th  May,  1847 ;  a  difference  of 
one  month. 

The  latest  date  of  the  closing  of  navigation  occurred  on 
the  21st  December,  1826  ;  the  earliest  date  was  the  25th 
November,  1833  ;  also  a  period  of  about  one  month. 

*Xo  returns  for  1781. 
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With  respect  to  the  period  of  navigation  between  Mont- 
real and  Quebec,  the  longest  duration  was  in  1830,  when 
the  number  of  days  between  the  first  arrival  and  the  last 
sailing  was  223  days,  or  from  x\pril  26th  to  December 
4th.  Tlie  shortest  period  occurred  in  1836,  from  May  11th 
to  November  25th;  199  days.  The  average  period  of 
navigation  is  about  seven  months. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  FUR  TRADE. 


Whosoever  chooses  to  wade  through  the  voluminous 
documentary  history  of  the  early  British  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica'; will  find  that  the  fur  trade  was  the  all-absorbing 
interest,  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  in  the 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  vast  region  tributary 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  previous  to  the  second  conquest,  in 
1759.* 

The  beaver,  the  present  symbol  of  Canada,  was  early  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue  to  the  colonies,  and  has  far 
surpassed  in  importance  all  other  fur-bearing  animals ; 
although  now  it  is  comparatively  valueless,  the  tax  on 
beaver-skins  alone,  in  early  times,  being  more  than  the 
present  worth  of  the  pelt,  when  the  difierence  in  the  value 
of  money  is  taken  into  consideration.  In  1678,  Sir  E. 
Andros,  governor  of  New  York,  reports,  that  "  the  rates 
or  duties  upon  goods  exported  are,  2s.  for  each  hogshead 
of  tobacco,  and  1*.  3d.  oh  a  beaver  skin,  and  other  peltry 
proportionally."  • 

♦Quebec  was  taken  bj  the  British,  in  1629.  Champlain  and  most  of  the 
Jesuits  returned  under  free  passes  to  Franco.  In  1632,  Charles  I.,  by  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germain,  resigned  to  Louis  XIII.,  of  France,  all  his  title  to 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotiiv,  and  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec,  as  viceroy  of 
Canada. 

18 
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Governor  Dongan,  under  date  1687,  in  a  report  on  the 
Province  of  New  York,  writes:  "It  will  be  very  neces- 
sary for  us  to  encourage  our  young  men  to  goe  a  beaver 
hunting   as  the  French  doe."     "  I  send  a  map  by  Mr. 
Spragg,  whereby  your  LoP'  may  see  the  several  goverra*', 
&c.,  how  they  lye  where  the  beaver  hunting  is,  &  where 
it  will  bee  necessary  to  erect  our  Country  Forts  for  the 
securing  of  the  beaver  trade,  &  keeping  tlie  Indians  in 
community  with  us."^     In  the  same  report,  Governor 
Dongan  notices  "  the  custom  or  duty  upon  every  beaver 
skin  commonly  called  a  whole  beaver,  ninepence."     "And 
that  all  other  fur  and  peltry  be  valued  accordingly,  that 
is,  for  two  half  beavers  ninepence ;  for  four  lapps  nine- 
pence;   three  drillings  one  shilling  and  sixpence;   ten 
ratoons  ninepence ;  four  foxes  ninepence ;  four  and  twenty 
raeescats  ninepence;  ten  mallar  ninepence;  twenty-four 
pounds  of  moose  and  deer  skin  ninepence.     And  all  other 
peltry  to  be  valued  equivalent  to  the  whole  beaver  export- 
ed out  of  the  province  (bull  and  cow  hides  excepted)." 
Father  de  Lamberville,  a  cunning,  zealous,  but  not  over- 
scrupulous missionary,  wrote  to  M.  de  Denonville,  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  in  1684,  that  "  the  envoy  of  the  governor 
of  New  York,  who  is  here,  promises  the  Iroquois  goods  at 
a  considerable  reduction;  7  &  8  lbs.  of  powder  for  a  bea- 
ver; as  much  lead  as  a  man  can  carry  for  a  beaver,  and  so 
with  the  rest."     It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  was  the 
actual  price  paid  for  a  beaver-skin  at  that  time.     Father 
de  Lamberville  merely  mentions  these  items  to  show  that 
the  English  were  bribing  the  Iroquois  to  adopt  their  side, 
in  the  event  of  war  with  the  French,  or  in  future  exten- 
sion of  trade.     It  was  a  system  of  presents  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Indian  expression,  "  underground"  or  secret 
presents,  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  bribery. 
Tlie  word  "  underground"  has  recently  acquired  a  differ- 
ent application,  familiar  to  every  ear.     The  fugitives  from 
the  slaveholder  reach  Canada  by  the  "  underground  rail- 
*  Documentary  History  of  New  York. 
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way."  The  Confederates  obtain  information  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Federalists  by  the  "  underground  telegraph," 
and  the  late  rush  across  the  Canadian  frontier,  from  the 
drafting  in  the  United  States,  was  chiefly  by  the  "  under- 
ground line." 

Father  de  Lamberville  defeated  Colonel  Dongan's  at- 
tempts to  draw  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas  to  his  side,  by 
"  underground  presents,"  although  Dongan  oflfered  seven 
pounds  of  powder  for  a  beaver,  or  as  much  lead  as  a  man 
could  carry. 

The  mission  and  the  beaver  were  too  frequently  associa- 
ted by  the  early  French  missionaries.  They  made  the  fur- 
trader  and  the  proselytizer  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
wherever  the  fur  trade  extended,  there  was  but  too  much 
need  of  the  humanizing  influence  of  Christianity,  but  as 
long  as  the  missionaries  traded  in  furs,  the  gentle  influ- 
ences of  religion  were  not  felt.  The  condition  of  the 
colony  in  Denonville's  time  was  deplorable.  He  himself 
writes,  "  I  receive  letters  from  the  most  distant  quarters, 
from  the  head  of  River  Mississippi,  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  from  Lake  des  Lencmyngon  (Lake  St.  Anne, 
north  of  Lake  Superior),  where  they  propose  wonders  to 
me  by  establishing  posts  for  the  missions,  and  for  the 
beavers  which  abound  there.  But  in  truth,  so  long  as  the 
interior  of  the  colony  is  not  consolidated  and  secured, 
nothing  certain  can  be  expected  from  all  those  distant 
posts,  where  hitherto  people  have  lived  in  great  disorder, 
and  in  a  manner  to  convert  our  best  Canadians  into 
banditti."* 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  different  French  compa- 
nies to  establish  successful  monopolies,  arose  in  great  part, 
from  a  spirit  of  personal  aggrandizement,  which  influenced 
men  in  power,  and  the  excellent  opportunities  which  the 
form  of  government  then  prevailing  in  the  colony  secured 
to  them.    In  1731  the  administration  of  M.  de  Beauhar- 


*  Denonvillo's  Expedition,  Paris,  Doc.  in. 
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nois  was  marked  by  continued  erection  of  new  forts,  and 
displays  of  military  force,  for  tlie  purpose  of  keeping  the 
English  traders  within  proper  limits.  Soon  after  the 
whole  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  came  under  British 
swa}'^,  the  merchants  of  Montreal,  among  whom  were  many 
Scotchmen,  seeing  the  advantage  of  united  action,  formed 
themselves  into  a  company  in  1784,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  the  North-West  Company  of  Montreal.  The  stock  of 
this  company  was  at  first  divided  into  sixteen  shares  with- 
out any  capital  being  deposited,  each  shareholder  furnish- 
ing a  proportion  of  such  articles  as  were  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  fur  trade.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  some 
of  the  traders  in  the  Indian  country  were  adverse  to  this 
union  of  interests,  and  a  few  of  them  joined  together  and 
established  a  rival  company.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, a  collision  between  the  two  companies  soon  took 
place,  murder  was  committed,*  and  many  of  the  injuries 
which  rivalry  and  jealousy  could  engender,  were  inflicted 
by  both  sides,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  retributive  justice. 

At  length,  in  1787,  the  discontented  traders  and  the 
North-West  Company  came  to  an  understanding,  united 
their  interests,  and  founded  a  commercial  establishment 
on  a  sound  basis,  divided  into  twenty  shares,  a  certain  por- 
tion being  held  by  the  merchants  in  Montreal,  the  remain- 
dor  by  the  traders  in  the  Indian  country.  The  adventure 
for  the  year  amounted  to  £40,000,  but  in  eleven  years 
from  that  date,  or  in  1789,  it  reached  treble  that  sum, 
yielding  large  profits  to  the  company.  In  1798  the  num- 
ber of  shares  was  increased  to  forty-six,  and  so  rapid  was 
the  increase  in  power  and  wealth  of  the  corporation,  that 
the  army  of  employes  enlisted  in  its  service  rose  to  up- 
wards of  four  thousand. 

The  agents  of  the  North-West  Compajiy  came  into  fre- 
quent collision  with  the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  not  only  led  to  a  spirit  of  rivalry  in  trade, 


*  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie — A  General  History  of  the  Fur  Trade. 
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baffling  description,  but  aho  to  numerous  encounters,  in 
which  much  blood  was  shed  and  many  lives  lost.  Wearied 
of  this  ruinous  competition,  and  harassed  by  the  threat- 
ened difficulties,  which  the  continuance  of  so  much 
crime  and  bloodshed  amongst  their  half-wild  subordi- 
nates were  drawing  upon  them,  the  two  companies  agreed 
to  unite,  and  in  1821  an  end  was  put  to  contention  and 
rivalry,  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  bodies,  under  the 
title  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  From  the  date  of 
the  union  a  new  era  in  the  fur  trade  began,  which  will  bo 
better  described  after  a  brief  history  has  been  given  of  one 
of  the  most  successful  and  flourishing  monopolies  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  incorporated  in  the 
year  1670,  under  a  royal  charter  of  Charles  the  Second, 
which  granted  them  certain  territories  in  North  America, 
together  with  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  and  other  rights 
and  advantages.  During  the  first  twenty  years  of  their 
existence  the  profits  of  the  company  were  so  great*  that, 
notwithstanding  considerable  losses  sustained  by  the  cap- 
ture of  their  establishments  by  the  French,  amounting  in 
value  to  £118,014,  they  were  enabled  to  make  a  payment 
to  the  proprietors,  in  1G81:,  of  fifty  per  cent.,  and  a  further 
payment  in  1689  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

In  1690  the  stock  was  trebled  without  any  call  being 
made,  besides  affording  a  payment  to  the  proprietors  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  increased  or  newly  created 
stock.  From  1693  to  1097  the  company  incurred  loss  and 
damage  to  the  amount  of  £97,500  sterling,  from  the  French. 
In  1720  their  circumstances  were  so  far  improved  that  they 
again  trebled  their  capital  stock,  with  only  a  call  of  ten 
per  cent,  from  the  proprietors,  on  which  they  paid  divi- 
dends averaging  nine  per  cent,  for  many  years,  showing 
profits  on  the  originally  subscribed  capital  stock  actually 

*  See  letter  from  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  February  7th,  1838. 
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paid  up,  of  bctM'cen  sixty  and  Bcvcnty  per  cent,  'per  an- 
num, from  the  year  1090  to  1800,  or  during  a  period  of 
110  years. 

Up  to  thia  time  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  tho  fur  trade,  and  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of 
wealth  and  influence. 

In  1783  the  North-West  Company  was  formed,  having 
its  head-quarters  at  Montreal.  Tho  North-West  Company 
Boun  rose  to  the  position  of  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Com])any,  and  the  territory  the  two  companies 
traded  in  became  the  scene  of  animosities,  feuds,  and  blood- 
shed, involving  the  destruction  of  property,  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Indians,  and  the  ruin  of  the  fur  trade.  Owing  to 
this  opposition,  the  interests  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
Butlered  to  such  an  extent,  that  between  1800  and  1821,  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years,  their  dividends  were,  for  tho 
first  eight  years  reduced  to  four  per  cent.  During  the  next 
six  years  they  could  pay  no  dividend  at  all,  and  for  the  re- 
maining eight  they  could  pay  only  four  per  cent. 

In  the  year  1821  a  union  between  the  North- West  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Companies  took  place,  under  the  title  of  the 
hist  named.  Tho  proprietary  were  called  upon  to  pay  £100 
per  cent,  upon  their  capital,  which,' with  tho  stock  in  trade 
of  both  parties  in  the  country,  formed  a  capital  stock  of. 
£400,000,  on  which  four  per  cent,  was  paid  in  the  years 
1821  to  1824,  and  from  that  time  half-yearly  dividends  of 
live  per  cent,  to  1828  ;  from  1828  to  1832  a  dividend  of  five 
per  cent.,  with  a  bonus  of  ten  per  cent.,  was  paid,  and  from 
1S32  to  1837  a  dividend  of  five  per  cent.,  with  an  average 
bonus  of  six  per  cent.  The  distribution  of  profits  to  the 
shareholders  for  the  years  1847  to  1856  both  inclusive,  was 
as  follows : 

1847  to  1849,  ten  per  cent,  per  annum;  1850,  twenty 
per  cent,  per  annum,  of  which  ten  per  cent,  was  added  to 
stock ;  1851,  ten  per  cent. ;  1852,  fifteen  percent.,  of  which 
five  per  cent,  was  added  to  stock ;  1853,  £18  4s.  Gd.,  of 
which  £8  4s.  6d.  was  added  to  stock ;  1854  to  1856,  ten 
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per  cent,  per  annum  dividend.''*  Of  208  proprietors  in 
July  1850,  190  have  purchased  their  stock  at  from  220  to 
2'40  per  cent.f 

The  aft'uirs  of  tlio  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  managed 
by  a  governor-in-chief,  sixteen  chief-factora,  twenty-nino 
chief-traders,  five  surgeons,  eighty-seven  clerks,  sixt}'- 
seven  post-masters,  twelve  hundred  permanent  servants, 
and  five  hundred  voyageurs,  besides  temporary  employes  of 
different  ranks,  chiefly  consisting  of  voyageurs  and  servants. 
The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  is  about  3,000. 

The  late  Sir  George  Simpson  was  governor  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  for  forty  years.  Ho  exercised  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  company's  affairs,  presided  at 
their  councils  in  the  country,  and  had  the  principal  direction 
of  the  whole  interior  management  in  North  America.    Tho 

♦  Letter  from  R.  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
to  II.  Mcrivale,  Esq. — Appendix  to  Report  from  tho  Select  Committee  on  the 
IIikLsoii's  Bay  Company. 

f  The  capital  employed  by  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  as  follows: — 
Juno  Ist,  1856:— 

£         9.   d. 

Amount  of  assets 1,468,301  16    3 

Amount  of  liabilities, 203,233  16  11 

Capital 1,266,065  19     4 

Consiatinpofstock,  standing  in  tho  name  of  the  proprietors,    500,000    0    0 

Valuation  of  tho  Company's  lands  and  buildings,  exclusive 
of  Vancouver's  Island  and  Oregon 318,884  12    8 

Amount  expended  up  to  IGth  September,  1856,  in  sending 
minors  and  laborers  to  Vancouver's  Island,  in  the  coal 
minea,  and  otlior  objects  of  colonization  exclusive  of 
the  trading  establishments  of  tho  company,  and  which 
amount  will  bo  repayable  by  govorumeut  if  possession 
of  tho  island  is  resumed 87,011     8    3 

Amount  invested  in  Fort  Victoria,  and  other  establish- 
ments and  posts  on  Vancouver's  Island,  estimated  at       75,000    0     0 

Amount  paid  to  tlio'Earl  of  Selkirk  for  Rod  River  Settle- 
ment       84,11118    6 

Property  and  investments  in  the  territory  of  Oregon, 
ceded  to  the  United  States  by  tlie  treaty  of  184C,  and 
whicli  are  secured  to  the  Company  as  possessing  rights 
under  that  treaty— $1,000,000 200,000     0    0 

Total £1,205,067  19    4 
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governor  id  assiated  by  a  council  tor  each  of  the  two  de- 
i)aitinoiit£j  into  which  the  territory  ia  divided. 

Tiio  Beat  of  council  tor  the  northoru  department  \»  at 
NiM'wiiy  IIoUBCj  on  Luke  "\Vinnii)eg;  for  the  Bouthern  do- 
l)artnient  at  Michii)icuton,  Lake  Superior,  or  Mooho  Fac- 
tury,  on  James's  Bay.  The  council  conbista  of  the  cliiof 
oUicera  of  the  company,  the  chief  factors  being  c,c-oJ)icio 
members  of  council.  Their  deliberations  are  conducted  in 
private.  The  sixteen  chief  factors  arc  in  charge  of  differ- 
ent districts  in  the  territory,  and  a  certain  number  of  them 
assemble  every  year  at  Norway  House,  for  the  northern 
de]nirtment,  generally  about  tliC  middle  of  June,  to  meet 
the  governor  and  transact  business.  Seven  chief  factors, 
with  the  governor,  form  a  quorum,  but  if  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  higher  rank  of  otlicera  are  not  present,  a  quorum 
is  established  by  the  admission  of  chief  traders. 

The  Hudson's  Jhiy  Company's  operations  extend  not 
only  over  that  part  of  North  America  called  Rupert's 
Land  and  the  Indian  territory,  but  also  over  part  of  Can- 
ada, Newfoundland,  Oregon,  Russian  America,  and  tho 
Sandwicli  Isles. 

The  oi)erations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  extend 
over  territories  whose  inhabitants  owe  allegiance  to  threo 
different  and  independent  governments,  British,  Russian, 
and  the  United  States.  These  immense  territories,  exceed- 
ing 4,500,000  square  miles  in  area,  are  divided,  for  tho 
exclusive  purposes  of  the  fur  trade,  into  four  departments 
and  thirty-three  districts,  in  which  are  included  one  hun- 
dred and  tifty-two  posts,  commanding  the  services  of  three 
thousand  agents,  traders,  voyageurs,  and  servants,  ])cside3 
giving  occasional'  or  constant  em])loymeut  to  about  one 
liundred  thousand  savage  Indian  hunters.  Armed  vessels, 
both  sailing  and  steam,  are  employed  on  tho  north-west 
coast  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade  with  the  warlike  natives  of 
that  distant  region.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  trado 
of  the  north-west  coast  gave  employment  to  about  one 
thousfuid  men,  occujjying  twenty -one  permanen*'  estjvblish- 
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incnts,  or  engaged  In  navigating  five  anned  niiiling  viwrtcU, 
and  one  armed  steaniur,  viirying  from  one  liundre<l  to 
three  hundred  tonn  in  burden.  Ilibtory  (h)ert  not  t'urnieli 
anutlier  exuinjdo  of  an  ariwofiation  of  private  individuaU 
exerting  so  powerfid  an  influence  over  so  hirgo  an  exti-nt 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  administering  their  affairs  with 
such  consummate  skill,  and  unwavering  devotion  to  tho 
original  objects  of  their  incorporation. 

Tho  Hudson's  ]?ay  Comj)any,  even  when  they  relinfpiish 
the  valley  of  tho  Saskatchewan,  and  coniine  their  opera- 
tions t«)  tho  region  north  of  tho  SOth  parallel  of  latitude, 
will  still  hold  much  of  tho  fur  trade  in  their  grasp.  Hut 
tlioy  will  do  so  ns  an  independent  company,  engaged  in 
open  competitive  rivalry  with  all  who  choose  to  engage  in 
that  difficult  and  precarious  traffic.  The  organization  ex- 
isting among  tho  officers  and  servants  of  this  company; 
their  acquaintance  with  the  habits,  language,  and  hunt- 
ing-grounds of  tho  Indians  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent ;  and,  more  especially,  the  fact  that  they  are  not  oidy 
personally  acquainted  with  almost  every  Indian  in  North 
America,  but  have  tho  means,  if  it  suit  tho  purposes  of 
trade,  of  communicating  witb  them  and  supplying  their 
wants,  will  secure  to  this  admirably  organized  association 
the  command  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  the  fur 
trade,  for  many  years  to  come.  If  the  history  of  any  fur- 
trading  company  in  America  were  faithfully  written,  it 
would  exhibit  to  the  world  a  systematic  course  of  action 
as  surely  destructive  to  the  Indian  race  of  this  continent, 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,  as  if  it  had  been  a  predeter- 
mined object  from  the  beginning  of  their  operations  to  the 
close.  The  history,  indeed,  of  almost  any  one  abandoned 
fort  or  post,  during  the  prosperous  existence  of  a  company, 
would  be  a  type  of  the  history  of  the  entire  trade,  and  its 
prejudicial  influences  on  the  Indian  races.  An  abandoned 
post  implies,  in  general,  the  utter  destruction  of  the  fur- 
bearing  animals,  or  of  the  sources  of  food  upon  which  the 
Indian  hunters  formerly  subsisted.     It  is  an  acknowledg- 
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ineiit  that  the  country  which  once  served  the  post  has  been 
converted  into  an  inhospitable  desert,  wholly  incapable,  in 
its  wild  and  uncultivated  state,  of  supplying  the  small  de- 
mands of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  district  it  served. 

TABLE  SHOWIXO  THE  ANNUAL  EXPORTATION  OP  FCRS  AND  SKINS  FROM  CANADA, 
EXCLUSIVE  OP  THE  nLT)SON'S  BAY  COMPANY'S  EXPORTS: 


185:?, 

$127,694 

1858, 

$163,213 

1851, 

69,357 

1859, 

229,147 

1855, 

115,260 

1860, 

227,115 

185G, 

207,753 

1861, 

230,596 

1857, 

154,879 

All  of  the  furs  collected  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
go  to  England.  The  Canadian  fur  trade  is  very  limited  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  giant  monopolist.  The  total 
value  of  the  export  of  furs  amounted,  in  1861,  to  $228,918 ; 
$81,601  worth  going  to  the  United  States,  the  remain- 
der to  Great  Britain.  The  monopoly  tnjoyed  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  now  extinguished  by  the  expi- 
ration of  their  charter,  and,  as  soon  as  ready  communica- 
tion between  Canada  and  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan 
is  established,  the  Canadian  fur  trade  will  revive  again, 
although  it  will  rever  attain  a  tithe  of  the  importance  it 
possessed  during  Uiu  palmy  days  of  the  North-West  Com- 
pany. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SniP-BUILDING  AND  THE  LUMBER  TRADE. 

Snip-BuiLDiNG  was  one  of  the  earliest  branches  of  indus- 
try cultivated  in  Canada.  The  memorials  contained  in  the 
'■^  JJoeiunt  nts  de  Paris'^  inform  us,  that  as  early  as  1715, 
ship-building  at  Quebec  was  pretty  brisk,  although  there 
was  great  reason  for  complaint  that  the  French  would  not 
import  the  fine  timber  of  the  country.  The  fur  trade  ap- 
peared to  monopolize  all  the  attention  of  the  French  rulers ; 
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and  although  the  British  drew  large  supplies  of  lumber 
from  the  Atlantic  provinces,  New  France  contributed  no 
part  of  her  immense  forest  treasures  to  increase  the  naval 
resources  of  the  great  rival  of  England  on  the  seas.  M.  de 
Maurepas,  the  French  minister  of  marine  in  1731,  was 
fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  ship-building,  for  he  wrote 
some  strong  dispatches  to  the  governor,  urging  the  stimu- 
lation of  this  branch  of  industry,  and  promised  that  ships 
of  war  should  be  constructed  in  Canada,  if  some  good 
merchant  vessels  were  turned  out.  He  oifered  a  premium 
of  500  francs  for  every  vessel  gauging  200  tons  or  over  of 
colonial  build,  and  sold  in  France  or  the  Antilles,  and  150 
fi'ancs  premium  for  each  barge  of  thirty  or  forty  tons,  if 
similarly  disposed  of. 

In  1752,  ten  vessels,  of  forty  to  one  hundred  tons,  were 
built  in  Canada,  but  the  materials  were  badly  chosen,  and 
the  price  high.  It  is  remarkable,  that  even  at  that  early 
period  of  the  history  of  French  Canadian  industry,  a  num- 
ber of  vessels,  used  in  the  trade  of  Canada,  were  purchased 
from  the  enterprising  New  Englanders  With  the  finest 
forests  in  the  world  for  ship-building,  unequalled  facilities 
for  bringing  lumber  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  liberal  bounty,  French  enterprise  in  Canada,  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  seizing  upon  the  only  industry  which  would  tend 
to  secure  to  them  the  peaccjible  possession  of  the  colony 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  their  great  and  industrious  rival, 
Britain,  besides  encouraging  immigration,  amassing  wealth, 
and  establishing  a  political  importance. 

In  1734  there  were  fifty-two  saw-mills  in  that  part  of 
this  province  which  lice  east  of  the  Ottawa ;  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  being  37,252  souls.  In  1827,  or  nearly 
one  hundred  years  later,  the  number  of  saw-mills  had  in- 
creased to  565,  with  a  population  of  471,876. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
the  sea-going  vessels  built  at  Queuec  during  decennial 
periods,  between  1791  and  1861 : 
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Tear.  No.  of  ships.  Tons. 

1791 12 574 

1801 24 3,404 

1811 64 13,691 

1821 22 2,254 

1831 38 6,170 

1841 G4 23,122 

1851 66 41,605 

1861 51 25,540  * 

Since  1787,  there  have  been  2,939  ships  built  at  Quebec, 
being  in  the  aggregate  890,201  tons  burden.  The  largest 
ship  ever  constructed  on  this  continent  was  built  in  Que- 
bec, in  1825.  It  was.  called  the  Baron  of  Renfrew,  and 
measured  5,294  tons.  Another  large  wooden  ship  was 
built  in  1824,  measuring  3,690  tons:  but  these  huge  wood- 
en vessels  were  not  successful. 

This  enumeration  does  not  include  other  vessels  which 
were  constructed  at  the  different  ports  of  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  sometimes  sent  across  the  Atlantic  for 
sale.  Such  vessels  have  been  recently  built  on  Lake  Hu- 
ron, at  Toronto,  vfec,  &c.,  but  in  consequence  of  the  general 
depression  in  trade,  since  the  year  1857,  little  has  been 
done  in  ship-building  in  the  lake  districts,  although  there 
is  every  prospect  that  it  will  become  an  important  indus- 
try now  that  ship  communication  with  Europe  and  Lake 
Superior,  by  means  of  the  Canadian  canals,  without  break- 
ing bulk,  is  easily  and  profitably  accomplished. 

The  lumber  trade  was  long  in  growing  to  importance  du- 
rin2:  the  earlv  historv  of  Canada.  In  1723  nineteen  vessels 
(rk'ared  from  Quebec,  containing  cargoes  of  peltries,  lum- 
1)LT,  and  provisions ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  considerable  trade  in  lumber  between  Europe  and 
Canada  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  1786,  the  exports  of  fish,  lumber,  &c.,  from  Labrador 
and  Gaspe  were  returned  at  £45,000  sterling,  and  furs  and 
other  colonial  produce  from  (Quebec  at  £445,116  sterling  ; 
but  lumber  is  not  specially  included  as  an  article  of  com- 

*Tho  average  value  of  sliips  built  at  Quebec  is  taken  at  $40  a  ton;  tho  ton- 
nage cau  be  obtained  at  once  by  dlvidiug  tho  value  by  40. 
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merce.  In  1808,  the  products  of  the  forest  became  a  sepa- 
rate item,  and  we  find  oak  and  pine  timber,  staves,  masts, 
&c.,  exported,  to  the  value  of  £157,360  sterling ;  but  from 
the  United  States  the  imports  of  lumber  were  to  the  amount 
of  £70,000  sterling,  the  greater  part  of  which  would  be  in- 
cluded in  the  amount  specified  above.  The  different  arti- 
cles which  make  up  Canadian  lumber  exports  have  been 
enumerated  in  the  chapter  on  "  Forest  Industry."  It  will 
sutlice  for  present  purposes  to  state  the  condition  of  the 
export  trade  during  the  years  1821:  to  1829  inclusive,  with 
the  statistical  data  of  the  trade  from  1853  to  1861  inclu- 


sive. 


Exports  of  lumber  from  Quebec  during  the  years  1824, 
1825,  1826, 1827,  and  1829 : 


1S24. 
1,132 
1,289 
19,99-1 


ifasts  

Bpiirs 

Oak  timber,  plauks. . 

"        "       tons 

Pino    "       planks.. 

"       "       tons 

Staves 3,657,188 

Stave  ends 30,416 

Dciila  and  boards 1,052,147 

Hoops 147,800 

Ashes,  barrels 55,103 


1825. 

933 

1,799 

33,152 


1S26. 
751 
2,892 


1827. 

983 
1,999 


1S29. 

973 
1,679 


90,026        128,078 


3,934,410 

19,295 

1,479,505 

125,536 

65,502 


23,822  21,763          24,411 

129,151  86,090       123,510 

4,164,688  5,476,548),      -,,, 2 

01,191  68,612  f*'"'**''"*^ 

823,922  1,021,658    9,543,645 

98,883  34  

39,589  27,303        30,425 


Ct^mparative  statement  of  the  value  of  the  products  of  the 
forest,  during  the  years  1853  to  1861  inclusive  :* 


1853, 

$9,293,338 

1S54, 

9,912,008 

1855, 

7,832,660 

1 85(5, 

9,802,130 

1857, 

11,575,508 

1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1S61, 


$9,284,514 

9,663,962 

l],0r.','J53 

9,572,645 


Tlic  annual  exportation  may  be  stated  at  30,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber  in  the  rough  state,  and  about  400,- 
000,000  feet,  lioard  measure,  of  sawed  lumber.  The  revenue 
derived  from  timber  cut  in  the  public  forests  was  $383,150, 
in  1861.     There  is  very  good  ground  for  the  expectation 


♦  Furs  are  not  included  in  this  estimate. 
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that  new  markets  in  continental  Europe  will  soon  be  opened 
for  Canadian  timber.  Already  the  beginning  of  this  trade 
has  been  made,  by  the  dispatch  of  twenty  cargoes  to  France, 
Spain,  and  Germany,  in  1861.  The  products  of  the  forest 
hitherto  exported  have  been  confined  to  a  few  species  of 
timber  trees,  not  exceeding  a  dozen  at  the  most.  When 
it  is  known  that  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  kinds  of  forest 
trees,  out  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  species  with  which  our 
forests  are  filled,  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  European 
manufactures,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  a  new  im- 
pulse will  soon  be  given  to  the  lumber  trade  of  the  Province, 
in  a  different  direction  to  that  which  it  has  hitherto  taken. 
Prior  to  1858,  England  imported  more  timber  from  the 
British  American  Provinces  than  from  all  other  countries. 
This  predominance  ceased  in  the  next  succeeding  year, 
when  the  British  importations  stood  thus  : 

1859. 

From  British  America 1,301,248  loads. 

"     Foreign  countries 1,655,232      " 

1S60. 

From  British  America 1,264,360  loads. 

"     Foreign  countries 1,537,920      " 

In  the  present  year  (18(52),  eight  vessels  have  already 
sailed  for  German  ports,  their  destination  and  cargoes 
being  as  follows : 

Name  of  Port  No.  of  Vessels.  Cargo. 

Stettin 1  Oak. 

Hamburg 3  Oak  and  pine. 

Bremen 4  Red  and  white  pine,  walnut,  Ac 

This  trade  promises  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  Canada, 
and  if  the  government  adopt  wise  and  liberal  measures  to 
secure  a  foreign  European  market,  the  gain  which  will  re- 
sult to  Canada,  in  many  ways,  is  incalculable.  Immigra- 
tion from  those  countries  can  be  fostered  in  no  better  way 
than  by  a  growing  trade  in  the  forest  productions  of  the 
British  Provinces. 

The  sliipmcnts  of  timber  from  Quebec,  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  1st,  1802,  as  compared  with  those  of  1860 
and  1801,  were  as  follows: 
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1S«0.  1861.  1862. 

Oak 1,485,400(1.  1,725,160  ft.  1,4C:»,680  ft. 

Kim 1,021,560"  1,269,329"  1,09!»,200  " 

Ash 88.440"  96,560"  99,840" 

Birch 462,160"  255,320"  165,480" 

Taraarac 58,240  "  50,240  "  '     57,120  " 

^^"Sid  wany^""™  (  18,252,600  "  19,447,920  "  15,493,080  " 

Redpiae 2,502,880"  2,855,240"  2,491,120" 

The  export  of  the  leading  items  for  1862,  falls  slightly 
below  the  average  shipments  of  the  five  years,  from  1853 
to  1857 ;  but  the  stock  at  Quebec  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  any  previous  season,  being  19,000,000  feet  of  pine 
against  10,000,000,  the  average  stock  between  1853  and 
1857. 

The  prices  current  for  the  leading  descriptions  of  timber 
in  the  raft,  in  Quebec,  on  the  1st  December,  compare  as 
follows  during  the  years  1858,  1859,  1860,  and  1861. 

White  pine.  Bed  pine.  Oak.  Elm. 

1862. 
3id.  tjo  6rf.  lid.  to  lOd.  Is.  2d.  to  Oa.  Od.  O^d.  to  Is.  Id. 

1861. 
5i(/.  to  Gid.  8id.  to  lid.  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  5d.  Od.  to  Is.  Id. 

1800. 
6^  to  Gid.  8rf.  to  lid.  Is.  2d  to  Is.  3d.  I^d.  to  Is.  Id. 

1859. 
4id.  to  6d.  8d.  to  Is.  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  lid.  to  Is.  2d. 

1858. 
id.  to  5id.  9d.  to  Is.  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  5d.         lOd.  to  Is.  Od. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  grain  trade  of  Montreal, 
is  seriously  aft'ecting  the  shipments  of  lumber  at  Quebec. 
Fully  one-half  of  the  vessels  which  formerly  took  in  car- 
goes of  lumber  at  Quebec,  now  go  to  Montreal  for  grain. 
Tliis  withdrawal  of  400  or  500  large  sea-going  vessels,  is 
diminishing  the  industry  of  the  port  of  Quebec,  while 
Montreal  is  becoming  the  great  seat  of  foreign  commerce. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  PRODUCE  TRADE. 


In  1734,  when  Lower  Canada  had  a  population  of 
37,252,  the  hxnds  occupied  and  in  tillage  amounted  to 
103,111  arpents,  and  there  were  produced  737,892  minots 
of  wheat,  103,988  minots  of  oats,  166,054  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
and  92,216  lbs.  of  flax.  The  following  table  shows  the  ex- 
port of  wheat  which  took  place  from  the  port  of  Quebec, 
from  1793  to  1802,  inclusive.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  ex- 
portation must  have  been  the  growth  of  Lower  Canada,  for 
tiie  upper  division  of  the  province  did  not  contain  more 
than  50,000  inhabitants,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century. 


Years. 

Whent  (bush.) 

Flour  (Lbls.) 

Biscuit  (cwt) 

1793, 

487,000 

10,900 

9,800 

1794, 

414,000 

13,700 

15,000 

1795, 

395,000 

18,000 

20,000 

1796,* 

3,106 

4,300 

3,800 

1797, 

31,000 

14,000 

8,000 

1798, 

92,000 

9,500 

12,000 

1799, 

129,000 

14,400 

21,500 

1800, 

217,000 

20,000 

25,000 

1801, 

47,3,000 

38,000 

32,300 

1802, 

1,010,033 

28,300 

22,051 

Total, 

.3,251,139 

171,100 

109,451 

Annual  average,    325,114 

17,100 

10,945 

During  the  years  1810  to  1822,  inclusive,  the  exports 
of  wheat  averaged  195,386  bushels;  of  barrels  of  flour, 
28,323  ;  and  of  hundred  weights  of  biscuit,  9,694,  annually. 
In  1824,  25,  20,  27,  29,  and  30,  the  export  of  wheat  and 
flour  amounted  to : 


Whcftt. 

Flour. 

1824, 

5,39G 

minots. 

41,001  barrels 

1825, 

718,019 

40,003       " 

1820, 

228,035 

33,071       " 

1827, 

391,420 

53,839       " 

1829, 

40,402 

2,859       " 

1830, 

590,081 

35,83G       " 

*  In  consequence  of  the  f\illuro  of  the  crops  in  1  i  iu,  the  governor  in  council 
proclaimed  an  embargo,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wheat. 
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These  fluctuating  exports  show  the  prccnriousness  of  the 
wheat  crop  in  Lower  Canada — wliich  is  still  further  ex- 
emplified by  the  following  table. 

Produce  of  wheat  in  Lower  Canada,  during  the  years 


1831,  1844,  and  1851 : 

Year. 


Bushels.    , 

1831 3,404,756 

1844 942,835 

1851 3,045,600 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  importations  from 
the  United  States,  especially  of  flour,  enabled  larger  ex- 
ports to  be  made  from  Quebec  than  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place,  for  in  1830  we  find  10,633  barrels  of  flonr  im- 
ported into  Montreal,  and  103  barrels  of  wheat. 

Tlic  rise  and  progress  of  the  grain  trade  of  Canada  are 
well  shown  by  the  following  table  of  exports  :* 

TABLE  OP  WUEAT  EXPORTS. 


Tow. 

Bushels  of  wheat.* 

1838, 

296,020 

1839, 

249,471 

1840, 

1,739,119 

1841, 

2,313,836 

1842, 

1,678,102 

1843, 

1,193,918 

1844, 

2,350,018 

1845, 

2,307,392 

184G, 

.     3,312,757 

1847, 

3,883,156 

1848, 

2,248,016 

1849, 

3,045,320 

Year. 

Bushels  of  wheat 

1850, 
1851, 
1852, 

4,547,224 
4,275,896 
6,490,718 

1853, 
1854, 

6,597,193 
3,781,634 

1855, 

6,413,428 

1856, 
1857, 
1858, 

9,391,531 
6,482,199 
5,610,559 

1859, 

4,032,627 

1860, 
1861, 

8,431,253 
13,369,727 

The  total  amount  of  spring  and  fall  wheat  grown  in 
Upper  Canada,  in  1861,  exceeded  24,500,000  bushels. 

The  absolute  value  of  all  agricultural  products  exported, 
of  home  and  foreign  production,  for  the  years  1853  to 
1801,  inclusive,  is  given  in  the  following  table  of  home 
and  foreign  production : 


Yenr. 

Amount. 

1853, 

$8,032,535 

1854, 

7,310,100 

1855, 

13,130,399 

1856, 

14,972,276 

1857, 

8,882,825 

Tear. 

Amount, 

1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 

$7,904,400 

7,339,798 

14,259,225 

18,244,631 

*  Ono  barrel  of  flour  is  estimated  equal  to  flvo  bushels  of  wheat. 
19 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PRESENT  TRADE. 

In  the  year  1808,  the  trade  of  the  Province  of  Canada 
assuiiied  proportions  which  entitled  it  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  mother  country  ;  for  although  the  population 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  did  not  exceed  300,000  in 
that  year,  the  entire  trade  of  the  colony,  including  exports 
and  imports,  amounted  to  £l,776,0G0  sterling,  or  about 
$8,400,000.  Tliis  trade  was  made  up  of  the  following 
items : — 

1808. 
No.  of  vessels  engaged  in  tho  trade 334 

Exports  From  Quebec. 

Furs  and  other  colonial  produce £350,000 

Wheat,  biscuit,  flour 171,200 

Oak  and  pine  timber,  staves,  masts,  &c ir)7,HG0 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 290,000 

Now  ships — 3,750  tons,  at  £10  sterling  per  ton 37,500 

Fish,  lumber,  oil,  &c.,  from  Labrador  and  Gaspe. . . .  120,000 

Exports  to  tho  United  States,  sundries,  about 30,000 

Total  exports £1,15G,0C0 

Imports  from  England : — 

Manufactured  goods £200,000 

West  India  produce 130,000 

Imports  from  United  States: — 

Merchandise,  tea,  provisions,  tobacco 100,000 

Oats,  pine,  masts,  &c 70,000 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 110,000 

Total  imports. £010,000 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  colony £546,000 

The  exports  of  1830  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
trade  of  the  colony,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 

1830. 

Vessels.  Tons. 

To  Great  Britain  from  Quebec 571  1G0,04G 

"          "          "     Ireland 214  57,233 

"         "          "     Jersey 1  113 
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Vossi 

To  Groat  Brii  iln  from  Gibraltar 2 

Spain 1 

rortURal 1 

British  North  America  130 
"      West  Indies. . .     57 

United  States 4= 

Gaspo 43 


(4 
It 
It 
M 
<l 


II 
II 
II 
II 
l< 
II 


Tons, 

22S 
105 

14G 
9,153 
8,113 

432 
6,711 


Total  vessels 1,024  Tons,  251,278 

Comparative  statement  of  imports,  exhibiting  the  value 
of  goods  entered  for  consumption  in  Canada  during  the 
years  1852  to  18G1,  inclusive: 


North  American 

other  Forel 

Tear. 

Great  Britain. 

Colonies. 

■West  Indies.  United  Statoi. 

Countries. 

1853, 

$9,071,132 

$180,954 

$5,115 

$8,477,693 

$651,598 

1853, 

18,489,120 

032,000 

3,479 

11,782,147 

1,074,030 

1854, 

22,903,331 

075,115 

2,673 

15,533,098 

1,355,110 

1855, 

13,303,400 

805,983 

14,135 

20,828,076 

1,073,909 

185G, 

18,212,934 

1,032,595 

17,013 

22,704,509 

1,610,736 

1857, 

17,559,025 

751,888 

20,823 

20,224,651 

868,211 

1858, 

12,287,053 

423,820 

15,035,565 

732,083 

1859, 

14,780,084 

381,755 

533 

17,592,916 

793,873 

1800, 

15,859,980 

393,864 

15,802 

17,273,029 

905,260 

18G1, 

20,380,937 

499,177 

371 

21,009,388 

1,098,963 

From  the  foregoing  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain  have  more  than  doubled  in  ten 
years.  The  trade  with  the  sister  colonies  is  about  the 
same  in  value  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Tlie  West  India 
import  trade  has  almost  ceased  to  exist.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  have  increased  from  eight  millions 
to  twenty-one  millions,  and  the  trade  with  all  other  for- 
eign countries  is  now  about  the  same  in  value  as  it  was  in 
1853. 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  of  goods  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  Canada  during  the  same  years  is  as  follows  : 


1852, 

$20,286,493 

1857, 

$39,430,598 

1853, 

31,981,436 

1858, 

29,078,527 

1854, 

40,529,325 

1859, 

33,655,161 

1855, 

36,086,169 

1860, 

34,447,935 

1856, 

43,584,387 

1861. 

43,054,836 

The  years  1854,  '5,  and  '6,  were  distinguished  by  unusual 
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commercial  excitement,  followed  by  a  coiTCfipoiKling  de- 
pression— the  imports  in  18G1  not  eqnallin«jf  tliOKC  of 
1856,  while  those  of  1858  foil  short  to  the  extent  of  neurly 
$3,000,000  of  the  value  of  imports  in  1853. 

Table  showing  the  total  value  of  exports  and  impoita, 
and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  i)rov- 
ince,  from  1852  to  1801 : 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total  value  of  Trade 

1852, 

$14,055,973 

$20,280,493 

$34,3 12,466 

1853, 

22,012,230 

31,98I,4:!G 

53,993,666 

1854, 

21,249,319 

40,529,3:.>5 

01,778,644 

1855, 

28,188,401 

30,086,169 

01,274,630 

1856, 

32,047,017 

43,584,387 

75,631,404 

1857, 

27,006,624 

39,430,593 

66,437,222 

1858, 

23,472,609 

29,078,527 

52,551,136 

1859, 

24,766,981 

33,555,161 

flf;,322,142 

1860, 

34,631,890 

34,441,621 

t!/,073,511 

1861, 

36,614,195 

43,046,823 

7:^061,018 

The  total  value  of  Canadian  foreign  trade  has  more  than 
doubled  within  ten  years,  and  hist  year  it  reached  the  im- 
posing value  of  nearly  $80,000,000. 

It  now  remains  to  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  this 
enormous  trade  is  carried  on,  by  a  statement  showing — 

First:  the  number  of  vessels  ea.ered  inward  and  outward, 
from  and  for  sea,  during  the  years  1853  to  1861,  inclusive : 


Vessels  Inward  from  Sea. 


Vessels  Outward  for  Son. 


Tear. 

Total  Number. 

Tonnage. 

Total  Number. 

Toimage 

1853, 

1,798 

622,579 

1,821 

658,853 

1854, 

1,890 

705,342 

2,013 

781,755 

1855, 

1,163 

419,552 

1,219 

451,241 

1856, 

1,494 

550,573 

1,532 

573,648 

1857, 

2,047 

748,425 

1,843 

731,367 

1858, 

1,057 

613,813 

1,662 

623,016 

1859, 

1,715 

641,662 

1,613 

640,571 

1860, 

1,992 

831,434 

1,923 

821,791 

1861, 

2,442 

1,077,128 

2,389 

1,059,667 

Second :  the  amount  of  Canadian  and  American  ton- 
nage, inward  and  outward,  with  the  intercourse  by  inland 


*O^J 


navigation  between  Canada  and  the  United  States : 
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1868. 

Torn. 


Ton& 


Canadian  Bteam 3,014,123)         hiaaom 

"        sail 730,174: a,JM,^JT 

American  steam 3,0.'18,672  »  K^a  Ann 

Bail 4771728  f  ••••3.516,400 

Total  inwards  and  outwards 7,2G0,C07 

Add  Boa-going  vessels,  as  abovo 1,236,859 


Total  tonnage  engaged  in  Canadian  trado 8,497,556 

1859. 

Tons.  Tons. 

Canadian  steam 1,552,711)         o  qki  o-jc 

"        sail 801,225  f"*-'''"^'''*'"''^'' 

American  steam 4,096,690 


sail 685,704 


, .  .4,682,394 


Total  inwards  and  outwards 7,036,330 

Add  6ea-goiug  vessels,  as  abovo 1,282,233 


Total  tonnago  engaged  in  Canadian  trade 8,318,563 

1861. 

Tons. 

1  OA^  eAn  \ 

....2,765,338 


Tons.  Tons. 

Canadian  steam 1,841,640  ) 

sail 913,398  ' 


American  steam 2,422,514 

"  saU 674,673  ■ 


....3,097,187 


Total  inwards  and  outwards 5,852,525 

Add  sea-going  vessels,  as  abovo 2,149,360 


Total  tonnago  engaged  in  Canadian  trade 8,001,885 

The  year  1S59  was  one  of  great  depression  in  Canada; 
tlio  decrease  in  ISGl  was  probably  due  to  the  railways, 
which  now  afford  an  excellent  means  of  communication 
between  the  two  countries,  to  the  detriment  of  lake  and 
river  navigation. 

CANADIAN  STEAMEHS  AND  SAILING  VESSELS  REQISTERED  IN   1861. 

Vessels  Built.  Tonnage. 

Steam 11 ,..     1,155 

Sailing 85 32,032 


Total 


96 33,187 
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VESSKLS  RE0IBT£1U:D. 

No,  Tonnngo, 

Steam 23 O.rtlO 

tiul 160 31,710 


173 


44,365 


TUB    RECIPROCITY    TREATY. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  has  been  the  snbject  of  prolonged  discub- 
Bion  on  the  part  of  a  few  interests  among  those  mercantile 
connnunities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  are 
not  advantageously  aftected  by  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 
The  weight  of  evidence,  as  deduced  from  stntistical  returns, 
goes  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  advantages  derived  by 
both  countries  arc  very  considerable,  and  will  far  outweigli 
the  complaints  of  sectional  interests  which  have  attempted 
its  destruction. 

The  following  are  the  leading  points  of  the  treaty  : 

I.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  possess,  under 
the  reciprocity  treaty,  the  right  to  take  fish  of  any  kind, 
except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  in  the  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks,  of  any  of  the  British  provinces,  with- 
out being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore ;  "with 
permission  to  land  upon  the  coasts  and  shores  of  those 
l)rovinces,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing 
fish. 

II.  British  subjects  possess,  in  common  with  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  any  kind, 
except  shell-fish,  on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  of 
the  United  States,  north  of  the  thirty-sixth  parallel  of 
north  latitude ;  with  the  same  privileges  as  to  landing  on 
the  sea-coast  as  are  enjoyed  by  American  citizens  in  the 
British  Provinces. 

in.  Certain  articles,  being  the  growth  and  produce  of 
the  British  colonies,  or  of  the  United  States,  are  admitted 
into  each  country  free  of  duty,  respectively.  (The  most 
important  of  these  articles  are  grain,  flour,  breadstufis, 
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animal!*,  frosli,  Braoked,  and  salted  mcata,  fish,  lumber  of 
all  kiiult*,  poultry,  cotton  wool,  hides,  ores  of  mctald,  pitch 
tar,  ai^hori,  Uax,  hv-mp,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  rice,  c^'c.) 

IV.  The  ri«^ht  to  navigato  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and 
the  canalrt  of  Canada,  is  equally  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British  Provinces.  This 
right  extends  also  to  Lake  Michit^an ;  and  no  export  duty 
on  lumber  cut  in  Maijio,  and  passing  through  New  Bruns- 
wick to  the  sea,  can  bo  levied. 

The  treaty  was  signed  Juno  5th,  1854,  and  may  termi- 
nate after  the  expiration  of  ten  years. 


mng 


STATEMENT  SIIOWIXO  THE  WHOLE  TRADE  IN  IMPORTS  AND  EXPOHTS  BETWEEN 
CANADA  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DUniNU  EUIVEN  YEAKS. 

_    .  Amnnntof  tlto 

Years. 

1S51, 


IiiiportB  ft'oin  Unltod    Kxpnrts  from  Ciinada 
SUitos  Into  CunuJii.         to  Uultcd  Stutes. 


1H52, 

1H53, 

1854* 

1855, 

1856, 

1857, 

1858, 

1859, 

18G0, 

18G1, 


$8,3C5,7Gl 
8,-t77,G'J:j 
11,782,144 
15,533,090 
20,828,076 
22,704,508 
20,224,048 
15,635,505 
17,692,916 
17,273,029 
21,009,388 


$4,071,544 

0,284,520 

8,936,380 

8,049,000 

10,737,270 

17,979,752 

13,200,430 

11,930,094 

13,922,314 

18,427,908 

14,380,427 


whole  trade, 
$12,437,;!(i3 
14,762,213 
20,718,624 
24,182,096 
37,f)0j,962 
40,084,200 
33,43.  ,084 
27,505,059 
31,516,230 
35,700,997 
35,455,815 


In  ten  years  tlic  amount  of  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  nearly  trebled  itself,  and  risen 
from  twelve  millions  to  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  with- 
out including  those  articles  which  are  free  under  the  treaty. 


12  on 


ice  of 
kitted 
most 
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STATEMENT  SIIOWINO  THE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPOHTS  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  TIU 
UNITED  STATES,  OP  ARTICLES  FREE  UNDER  THE  TREATY,  TO  JANUARY  1,  1861. 

K.TC09S  of  Imports 


Tear. 

i85:i, 
I8.".t;, 

1857, 
185f<, 
]85'.i, 
1800, 


Imports  into  fho 
L  lilted  Stutes 
frum  Canada. 

$10,470,093 
]  7,810,084 
17,8r.>,3()8 
11,514,304 
15,28!i,070 
20,30.-1,829 


Imports  Into  Canada 
from  tbo 
United  States. 

$7,725,501 
7,909,554 
8,042,030 
5,504,015 
7,100,116 
7,009,689 


free  under  the  treaty 
In  fuvor  of  Canada. 

$8,750,532 
9,901,130 
4,170,278 
6,94ft,749 
8,18i;,954 

13,'J9e,140 


Totals,  $94,2o-,3*8  $44,017,505  $50,250,783 

*  Epoch  of  tho  Rociprocity  Treaty. 
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THE  CHANNELS  OF  TRADE. 

The  successive  governments  of  Canada  have  always 
kept  in  view  the  importance  of  attracting  the  trade  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  "Western  States  of  the  American  Union, 
to  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  route  is  beginning  to  engage 
increased  attention  from  both  importers  and  exporters. 
The  following  tables  show  the  value  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
traffic,  for  1857  to  1861,  inclusive : 

STATEMENT  Or  TIIE  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMP0BT3  Via  THE  ST.  LAWKENCB, 
WITH  THE  TONNAGE  01'  VESSELS,  INWARDS  AND  OUTWAIUJS,  DURING  THE 
TEARS  1857  TO  1861,  INCLUSIVE. 


Tonnage  of  vessels. 

Total  trad«  via 

Tear. 

Value  of  exports.  Valno  of  imports. 

Inwards. 

Outwards, 

St.  Lawrence. 

1857, 

$13,756,787 

$14,561,884 

748,425 

731,367 

$28,318,671* 

1858, 

9,727,413 

10,79.'),077 

013,813 

632,046 

20,522,490 

1859, 

8,821,662 

11,549,068 

641,662 

640,571 

20,370,730 

1860, 

11,037,403 

13,548,665 

831,434 

821,791 

27,586,008 

1801, 

22,52-1,735 

17,249,055 

1,087,128 

1,059,667 

39,773,790 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  St.  Lawrence  trade  has  risen 
in  value,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  from  twenty-eight 
millions  to  thirty-nine  millions  of  dollars.  But  the  grand 
Bystcm  of  internal  navigation  which  this  river  aifords,  with 
its  magnificent  canals,  will  eventually  become  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  "  Far  West."  The  prospective  value  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  route  to  Canada  may  be  best  shown  by  the 
following  table : 

VALUE  OP   GOODS  IN  TRANSITU  FOB  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Tear.                              Imports.  Exports.  Total. 

1857 $183,790  ....  $18.3,790 

1858 26,916  20,910 

1859 76,314  ....  70,314 

1860 21,605  21,505 

1861 522,514  $3,505,511  4,028,025 

The  increase  in  the  trade  ma  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1861, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  exceeds  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

*  Value  of  Bhipa  built  at  Quebec  included. 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  reciprocity  treaty,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made,  resulted  beneficially  to  both  countries,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  much  local  ill-feeling  has  been  en- 
gendered in  particular  States,  and  at  those  lake  ports  which 
have  not  been  benefited  by  the  treaty  to  the  extent  antici- 
pated, when  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  and  whose 
local  trades  have  been  materially  influenced  by  the  high 
tariflis  on  certain  articles  recently  imposed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada. 

The  following  presents  a  comparative  view  of  all  the 
imports  and  exports,  to  and  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  from  December  31,  1849,  to  January  1,  ISGl : 

EXPORTS   AND  IMPORTS  BETWEEN   CANADA  AND   THE    UNITED   STATES. 


Imports 

Excess  of 

Otherlinports 

Eatltnatod  c.vcess  (if  1 

mports 

Imports 

into  tho 

Imports 

Into 

into  Caninl;i  from  tin 

United 

Into 

United 

into 

United 

States  above  Cuiind 

an  Im- 

Tear. 

Canada. 

States. 

Canada. 

suites.* 

ports  into  tlio  I'.  States. 

1850, 

$0,594,860 

$4,951,159 

tl.W.3,701 

$982,083 

$001,618 

1S51, 

8,305,765 

4,071,644 

4,204,221 

84.5,Sa3 

8,448,888 

1852, 

8.477,093 

6,284,521 

2,193,172 

1.251,632 

941,540 

ISfia, 

11,782,147 

8,930,882 

2,at.5,765 

1,789,073 

i,i)r>«.fi92 

1864, 

16,5;«,097 

8,049,003 

6,884,09,'J 

1,709,880 

6,114,215 

1S65, 

20,828,076 

16.737,271 

4,091.399 

8,265,013 

8-.'(;,35.5 

185«, 

22,704,509 

17,979,753 

4,724,756 

2,238,900 

2.495,866 

1857, 

20,224.0rK) 

13,200,4;36 

7,018,214 

1,566,205 

6,402,0(19 

1858, 

1.5,035.565 

11,980,094 

8,705,471 

1,443,044 

2,202.427 

1869, 

17.592.910 

13,922,314 

8,670,602 

1,664,603 

2,005.1)99 

1860, 

17,273,029 

18,427,968 

2,270,480 

1,115,491 

FREE  PORTa 

In  November,  18G0,  the  harbor  of  Gaspe  Basin,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  was  constituted  a  free  port,  where 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  every  description  may  be 
imported,  either  for  consumption  or  exportation,  without 
customs  duty.  The  Jiarbor  of  Sault  Ste..  Marie,  between 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  was  also  made  a  free  port  at 
the  same  period,  the  chief  objects  being  to  encourage  the 
fisheries  in  the  one  case,  and  immigration  in  the  otlicr. 

The  imports  at  Gaspe,  and  the  out-ports  within  the 
limits  of  the  "free  port,"  were,  in  value,  $286,558  in  ISGO, 
and.  $392,068  in  1861.    The  imports  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

*  Theso  amounta  aro  named,  in  the  statistics  published  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Canadian  government,  as  returned  not  reported  at  inland  ports  in  Can- 
ada, and  it  may  bo  inferred  were  chiefly  sent  to  tho  United  States. 
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REVENUE. 


were  valued  at  $54,421  in  1860,  and  at  $92,704  in  1861, 
showing  an  increase  over  the  imports  of  1860,  amounting 
to  $38,283. 

CANADIAN  TARIFFS. 
The  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  country  are  pro- 
vided for  chiefly  by  the  tariff  on  imported  articles.  The 
principal  articles  contributing  to  the  revenue  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  following  table,  with  the  different  tariffs  in  the 
years  1855  to  1859,  inclusive : 

Articles. 

Molasses,  per  cent 16 

Sugar,  refined,         "       


Sufjar,  other, 
13oots  and  shoes. 
Harness, 
Cotton  goods, 
Iron  goods, 
Silk  goods, 
"Wool  goods, 


II 


S55. 

1886. 

1867. 

186a 

1869. 

16 

11 

11 

18 

30 

32 

28 

25 

26+ 

40 

2H 

20 

17+ 

21 

30 

12+ 

14+ 

20 

21 

25 

12+ 

17 

20 

21 

25 

12+ 

13+ 

15 

15 

20 

12+ 

18+ 

15 

16 

20 

12+ 

13+ 

15 

17 

20 

12+ 

14 

15 

18 

20 

REVENUE. 

The  net  revenue  from  customs  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Nut  rev.  from  Customs. 

Tear. 

Net  rev.  from  Customs, 

18,-)1, 

$2,808,831 

1857, 

$3,595,754 

1852, 

2,822,491 

1858, 

3,026,294 

1853, 

3,910,391 

1859, 

4,123,511 

1854, 

4,672,074 

1860, 

4,405,104 

1855, 

3,255,278 

1861, 

4,411,160 

1856, 

4,115,021 

The  amount  paid  yearly,  by  each  individual  of  the 
poi)ulation  of  Canada,  is  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents, — as- 
suming the  population  to  be  2,506,755,  and  the  calculation 
to  be  made  for  the  years  1857  to  1861,  inclusive,  on  the 
g7'0S8  revenue  from  customs, 

REVENUE  OP   1861. 

Ordinary $9,318,180 

Scignorial  indemnitv 224,000 

Piihlic  works '. 906,000 

Aiivances 218,000 

Repayment  sums  due  on  open  account.. .  520,000 

Special  funds 751,000 

Rtdemption  of  the  public  debt 2,738,000 

Redemption  Lako  St.  Peter  bonds 65  000 

Total $14,740,180 


IMMIGBATION. 

RECEIPTS. 

Ordinary,  including  municipal  loan  fund 

and  railway  interest $7,841,311 

Investment  realized  and  advances  repaid.     1,116,000  . 

Special  funds 934,000 

Debentures  issued 2,764,000 

$12,655,511 
Deficiency 2,085,869 
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IMMIGRATION. 

The  largest  number  of  immigrants  an*ived  at  tlie  port  of 
Quebec  since  1829  has  been  53,180.  The  following  table 
shows  the  annual  immigration  since  1850  to  1861,  a  period 
of  twelve  years : 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    OP    THE    NUMBER    OP    IMMIGRANTS    ARRIVED    AT 
THE  PORT  OP  QUEBEC,   SINCE  THE  TEAR  1850  TO   1861,   INCLUSIVE. 


Continent 

Tear. 

England. 

Ireland.              Scotland. 

of  Europe. 

Lower  ports. 

1850, 

9,887 

17,976                2,879 

849 

701 

1851, 

9,677 

22,381                 7,042 

870 

1,106 

1852, 

9,276 

15,983                5,477 

7,256 

1,184 

1853, 

9,585 

14,417                4,745 

7,456 

496 

1854, 

18,176 

16,165                 6,446 

11,537 

857 

1855, 

6,754 

4,106                 4,859 

4,864 

691 

1856, 

10,353 

1,688                2,794 

7,343 

261 

1857, 

15,471 

2,016                 3,218 

11,368 

24 

1858, 

6,441 

1,153                1,424 

3,578 

214 

1859, 

4,846 

417                   793 

2,722 

•  • 

18G0, 

6,481 

376                   979 

2,314 

•  fl 

1861, 

7,780 

413                1,112 

10,618 

•  • 

Total  arrivals, 

between  1850  and  1861. . . 

"       1829   "    1849... 

....   632,675 

952,668 

The  dispersion  of  these  immigrants  through  the  country 
is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  as  vast  numbers  find  their  way 
eventually  to  the  "Western  States  who  come  with  the  in- 
tention of  settling  in  Canada,  yet,  on  account  of  neglect,  or 
the  misrepresentations  of  agents,  are  led  to  seek  a  home  on 
the  south  side  of  the  international  boundary. 
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The  following  is  an  approximate  statement  of  the  arrival 
and  distribution  of  immigrants  during  1861 : — 

Landed  at  Quebec 19,923 

Arrived  iu  Canada  via  the  route  cf  the  United  States :  ' 

By  steamer  to  Portland,  from  January  to  April 330 

•'       "  "  "     November  to  3  Ist  December,     242 

By  route  of  Suspension  Bridge,  to  Hamilton,  11,132;  of 

whom  there  remained  in  Canada 3,263 

By  steamer  on  Lake  Ontario,  from  Rochester  and  Oswego,     363 
"       '•         from  Oswego  and  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  Kingston,     360 

By  route  of  Lake  Champlain,  to  Montreal 126 

4,664 

Total  arrivals  in  Canada,  24,587 

Of  the  arrivals  at  Quebec,  there  proceeded  to  tho  United 

States 10,700 

Bemaining  in  Canada^  13,887 

Of  this  number  there  appear  to  have  settled : 

In  "Western  Canada 9,500 

In  Ottawa  District 1,544 

In  Eastern  Canada 1,500 

In  Gaspo 400 

Unknown,  but  presumed  to  have  remained  in  Canada 943 — 13,887 

Each  immigrant  on  his  arrival  in  the  country  is  taxed  one 
dollar,  which  forms  part  of  the  funds  under  which  the  immi- 
gration department  is  sustained. 

The  expenditure  in  1861  amounted  to  $28,Y73;  the 
items  were  as  follows : — 

For  the  Quarantine  establishment  at  Grosse  Isle $4,700  25 

For  imraiorration,  in  tho  direct  relief  aid  assistance  to 

destitute  immigrants 8,920  19 

Agency  charges,  salaries,  rents,  office  and  travelling 

expenses 15,152  58 

$28,773  02 

Being  an  increase  of  $2,259  19  compared  with  that  of  1860. 

Tho  total  amount  of  tax  realized  during  this  season  was 
$19,112,  making  the  surplus  of  expenditure  over  receipts 
$9,661 — a  paltry  sum,  when  the  amazing  advantage  to  the 
province  of  a  continuous  stream  of  immigration  from  conti- 
nental Europe  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  vast  wilderness  in  the  rear  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence by  industrious  laborers  and  mechanics. 

There  are  six  government  immigrant  agencies  in  Canada, 
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located  respectively  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  Ottawa  City, 
Kingson,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton.  The  Imperial  and  Pro- 
vincial Passengers'  Acts  provide  as  far  as  possible  against 
frauds  and  impositions  being  practised  on  the  immigrant. 
The  Provincial  Passengers'  Act  provides  that  immigrants 
may  remain  on  board  forty-eight  hours  after  the  vessel's 
arrival  (except  in  cases  when  the  vessel  has  a  mail  con- 
tract), and  that  they  shall  be  landed  free  of  expense,  at 
proper  hours ;  that  no  person,  without  a  license,  shall  influ- 
ence passengers  in  favor  of  any  particular  steamboat,  rail- 
road, or  tavern  ;  that  tavern-keepers  shall  have  posted,  in 
some  conspicuous  place,  a  list  of  prices  to  be  charged  for 
board,  lodging,  &c.;  and  they  will  not  be  allowed  tohave 
any  lien  upon  the  eft'ects  of  a  passenger,  for  board  and 
lodging,  beyond  five  dollars.  The  total  immigration  from 
Great  Britain,  from  1815  to  1858,  has  been  as  follows : — 

Proportion, 

To  British  American  colonics 1,180,049        24.60 

To  United  States 2,890,403        60.25 

To  Australian  colouies 652,353         1 3.60 

To  other  places 74,361  1.55 

4,797,166      100.00 

FREE  GRANTS  OF  LANDS  AND  COLONIZATION  ROADS. 
There  are  now  seven  million  acres  of  crown  lands  sur- 
veyed and  open  for  sale,  at  prices  varying  from  thirty  cents 
to  one  dollar  per  acre.  Every  purchaser  must  become  an 
actual  settler.  This  enormous  area  of  surveyed  public 
lands  is  distributed  in  the  following  manner : 

Lower  Canada 4,540,000 

Upper  Canada 2,400,000 

Or,  exhibiting  more  particularly  the  localities  of  these 
public  lands,  there  are  in 

Acres. 

Tlie  Three  Rivers  district about  349,000 

Eiist  of  the  Chaudiere  to  Gaspe "  1,310,000 

C};iBpt3  and  Bonavcnture "  343,000 

Saupiienay  district , "  295,000 

Eastern  townships "  1,030,000 

Ottawa  region  north  of  the  river "  1,206,000 

Between  Ottawa  River  and  Georgian  Bay.. .      "  1,740,000 

West  of  French  River  and  Lake  Nipissing...      "  160,000 
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The  capital  required  to  enable  an  immigrant  family  to 

settle  upon  a  free-grant  lot,  or  enter  upon  the  occupation 

of  wild  land,  should  be  such  as  would  be  sufficient  for  the 

^support  of  the  family  for  eighteen  months,  until  a  return 

from  the  land  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  is  a  careful  estimate  of  the  quantity  and 
cost  of  provisions  required  for  twelve  months,  for  a  man  and 
his  wife  and  three  young  children,  and  also  a  list  of  arti- 
cles required  by  settlers  going  into  the  bush.  Tlie  prices 
are  attached  at  which  they  can  be  purchased  at  the  villa- 
ges near  the  settlements  :* 

8  barrels  of  flour,  at  £1  15s.  per  barrel £14    0  0 

2  "       of  pork,  at  £3  15.         "         7  10  0 

80  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  2s.  per  bushel 8    0  0 

30  lbs.  of  tea,  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb 3  15  0 

1  barrel  of  herring 2    0    0 

i      "      of  salt 7     6 

Cost  of  Provisions £35  12  6 

SEED. 

20  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  2s.  per  bushel £2    0    0 

3  "       of  wheat,  at  7s.  6d.  "  12    6 

10      "       of  oats,  at  23.  "  10    0 

Cost  of  seed £4    2  6 

OTHER  NECESSARIES. 

1  Axe £0  8  9 

1  Grindstone 0  7  6 

1  Shovel 0  1  10 

2  Hoes,  at  3  s.  Gs.  each 0  7  0 

3  Reaping-hooks,  at  Is.  6d.  each 0  4  6 

1  Scythe 0  5  0 

1  Inch  auger 0  5  0 

1  Inch-and-a-half  auger 0  7  6 

1  Hand-saw 0    7     6 

2  Water  pails,  at  Is.  Gd.  each 0    3    0 

1  Window-sash,  and  glazing 0    5    0 

1  Rake-oven 0  5  0 

2  Pots,  at  5s.  each 0  10  0 

1  Kettle 0  5  0 

1  Fryingpan 0  3  0 

1  Teapot 0  2  6 

6  Small  tin  vessels,  at  4d  each 0  2  0 

3  Large  tin  dishes,  at  2s.  Gd.  each 0  7  6 

*  From  Government  Immigration  Reports. 
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OTHXR  KBOESSAniES — Continued, 

6  Spoons,  at  2d.  each 0    10 

C  Knives  and  forks 0    5    0 

3  Pairs  of  blankets,  at  £1  53.  per  pair 3  15    0 

2  Rugs  or  quilts,  at  2s.  6d.  each 0    5    0 

2  Pairs  of  eheots,  at  3s.  per  pair 0    6    0 

1  Smoothing  iron 0    2    6 

1  Pig 0  15     0 

£10    7  1 

Total £50     2  1 

Add  one  Cow 5    00 

Hay  for  do.,  1st  year 3    00 

Currency £58    2  I 

Or,  Sterling £47     0  0 

Tlic  provincial  government  has  recently  opened  seven 
great  lines  of  road  in  Upper  Canada  and  five  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  laid  out  for  settlement  the  lands  through 
whicli  these  roads  pass. 

The  roads  in  Upper  Canada  are  styled: — 

1st.  The  Ottawa  and  Opeongo  Road. — ^Tliis  road  runs 
east  and  west,  and  will  eventually  be  171  miles  in  length, 
and  connect  the  Ottawa  Eiver  with  Lake  Huron ;  about  62 
miles  are  now  finished,  and  235  settlers  already  located 
thereon.  Resident  agent,  T.  P.  Frencu,  Clontarf,  town- 
ship of  Sebastopol. 

2d.  Addington  Road,  running  north  and  south,  61 
miles  long,  and  starting  from  the  settlements  in  the  county 
of  Addington,  until  it  intei*sects  the  Opeongo  Road ;  the 
number  of  settlers  on  this  road  is  178.  Resident  agent, 
E.  Perry,  Tamworth. 

3d.  The  Hastings  Road,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Addington  Road,  68  miles  long,  and  connecting  the  county 
of  Hastings  with  the  Ottawa  and  Opeongo  Road :  there 
are  306  settlers  on  this  road.  Resident  agent,  M.  P. 
Hates,  village  of  Madoc. 

4th,  The  Bobcaygeon  Road,  running  from  Bobcaygeon, 
between  the  counties  of  Peterborough  and  Yictoria,  north, 
and  intended  to  be  continued  to  Lake  Nipissing;  36  miles 
are  already  completed,  and  there  are  168  settlers  on  the 
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line  ;  the  number  in  the  family  of  each  settler,  on  the  above 
roiub,  averages  about  four.  Resident  agent,  R.  IIuauES, 
Bobeaygeon,  and  G.  G.  Boswell,  Bobcaygcon  North. 

5  th.  The  Fkontenag  and  Madawaska  Road,  of  which 
33  miles  are  completed.  Resident  agent,  J.  Spike,  Ilar- 
rowamith. 

Gtli.  The  Muskoka  Road,  of  which  21  miles  are  com- 
pleted. This  road  runs  from  the  head  of  the  navigation  of 
Lake  Couchiching  to  the- Grand  Falls  of  Muskoka,  where 
it  will  intersect  the  road  called  Peterson's  Line,  which 
will  eventually  meet  the  Ottawa  and  Opeongo  Road,  now 
gradually  opening  westwardly ;  and  by  it  the  intending 
Bcttlcr,  arriving  at  Toronto,  can,  in  one  day's  journey  from 
that  city,  reach  the  very  centre  of  the  country.  Resident 
agent,  R.  J.  Oliver,  Orillia. 

7th.  The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Road,  intended  to  run  from 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Goulais  Bay,  and  of  which  5  miles  are 
already  completed. 

The  five  roads  in  Lower  Canada  are : — 

The  Elgin  Road,  in  the  county  of  L'Islet,  about  35  miles 
long,  from  St.  Jean,  Port  Joli,  to  the  provincial  line. 
Rv'sident  agent,  S.  Drapeau,  St.  Jean,  Port  Joli. 

The  Matank  and  Cape  Chat. 

The  Tache  Road,  from,  Buckland,  in  the  county  of 
Bellechasse,  to  Metapedia  Road,  in  Rimouski — about  200 
miles. 

The  Temiscouata  Road,  from  River  du  Loup  to  Lake 
Teniiscouata;  and  The  Metapedia  Road,  from  Cabot  to 
Restigonche. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  these  parts  of 
Canada,  the  government  has  authorized  free  grants  of 
land  along  these  roads,  not  exceeding  in  each  case  100 
acres,  and  obtainable  upon  the  following  conditions : 

Ist.  That  the  settler  be  eighteen  years  of  age ;  2d. 
That  he  take  possession  of  the  land  allotted  to  him  within 
one  month ;  3d.  That  he  put  into  a  state  of  cultivation 
twelve  acres  of  land  in  the  course  of  four  years ;  4th.  That 
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lie  build  a  log-house,  twenty  by  fourteen  feet,  and  reside 
on  the  lot  until  the  foregoing  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Families  may  reside  on  a  single  lot,  and  the  several 
members  having  land  allotted  to  them,  will  be  exempt 
from  building  and  residence  upon  each  individual  lot. 
The  non-fulfilment  of  these  conditions  will  cause  the  im- 
mediate loss  of  the  land,  which  will  be  sold  or  given  to 
another.  The  lands  thus  opened  up,  and  gratuitously 
offered  by  the  government  for  settlement,  are  chiefly  of 
excellent  quality,  and  well  adapted  in  respect  to  soil  and 
climate,  to  all  the  purposes  of  husbandry. 
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BRITISH   NORTH   AMERICA. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE   NATURE,  EXTENT  AND  VALUE  OP  THE  METALS  AND  OTHER 

USEFUL  MINERAJ-3  FOUND  IN  CANADA.  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW  BUUNSWICK, 

AND  BUITISII  COLUMBIA,   WITn  AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  PROORESS 

OF  MINING   INDUSTRY  IN  THESE  PROVINCES. 

BY  CHARLES  ROBB,   MINING  ENGINEER,   MONTREAL. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Canada  is  emphatically  an  agricultural  country,  and  is 
pre-eminently  favored  by  nature  in  the  excellence  of  its 
soil,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  climate  to  the  growth  of  Avheat 
and  the  other  cereals,  which  must  long  continue  as  hereto- 
fore to  constitute  its  staple  productions.  Its  natural  resour- 
ces, however,  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  and  although,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  history,  the 
products  of  its  fields  and  forests  naturally  occupy  the  greatest 
attention,  and  have  received  the  fullest  development,  the 
extent  and  iraportarcc  of  the  mineral  treasures  with  which 
it  abounds  are  now  beginning  to  be  duly  recognized. 

With  the  exception  of  coal,  and  a  few  of  the  less  import; 
ant  metals,  Canada  has  been  found  to  produce  almost  all 
the  known  useful  minerals ;  while,  with  regard  to  most  of 
them,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  she  contains  within  her- 
self a  supply  not  only  amply  sufficient  for  her  domestic  con- 
sumption, but  for  permanent,  profitable  and  extensive 
foreign  commerce.  These  boundless  sources  of  wealth  have 
as  yet  been  rendered  available  only  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
owing  partly  to  the  fact  of  their  existence  having  been  so 
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recently  brought  to  light,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  the 
capital  and  skill  requisite  to  develop  them.  As  the  resour- 
ces of  Canada  are  now  rapidly  becoming  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  as  it  is  gradually  learning  greater  self- 
reliance,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  its  mineral 
productions  are  destined  to  assume  their  due  rank  in  con- 
tributing to  the  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  In  relation 
to  this  department  of  the  contribution  made  by  Canada  to 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  at  London,  the  following  judg- 
ment was  pronounced  by  the  jury :  *'  Of  all  the  British  colo- 
nics, Canada  is  that  whoso  exhibition  is  the  most  interesting 
and  complete,  and  one  may  even  say  that  it  is  superior,  as 
fur  as  the  mineral  kingdom  is  concerned,  to  all  countries  that 
have  forwarded  their  productions  to  the  Exhibition."  This 
judgment  will  doubtless  be  more  than  confirmed  by  the 
results  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  to 
which  Canada  has  contributed  a  collection  of  minerals  far 
in  advance  of  that  of  1851. 

We  have  stated  that  coal  does  not  occur  in  Canada,  and 
we  fear  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  fully  established  fact,  at 
least  in  regard  to  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have  as 
yet  been  settled  and  explored.  The  rocks  are  throughout 
of  a  lower  geological  horizon  than  the  carboniferous ;  and 
although  bituminous  schists  and  shales  abound,  and  thin 
veins  of  a  substance  closely  resembling  coal  occur  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  country,  these  can  not  be  regarded  as  of 
much  economic  importance.  Car  tda  is,  however,  very 
favorably  situated  in  its  proximity,  at  all  points,  to  the  car- 
boniferous regions  of  the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  in  the  facility  of  conveyance  afforded  by  its  vast  lakes, 
rivers  and  canals ;  and  moreover,  it  contains  within  itself 
such  ample  supplies  of  wood,  peat  and  mineral  oil  as  will  go 
far  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  coal. 

Many  useful  minerals  yielded  in  abundance  by  Canada, 
and  which  require  peculiar  chemical  treatment  to  render 
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them  available  in  the  arts,  such  as  ehroinie  iron,  phospliate 
of  hme,  petroleum,  &c.,  are  rendered  eompurutivcly  value- 
less from  the  fact,  that  in  present  cireumstances,  the  crude 
material  has  to  be  transported  at  great  expense  to  distant 
manufacturing  centres.  Such  materials  are  peculiarly  de- 
serving of  the  atten'tion  of  enterprising  capitalists,  as  their 
manufacture  in  the  province  would  bo  attended  with  the 
double  advantage  of  rendering  them  available  as  a  source  of 
national  wealth  as  well  as  individual  profit,  and  of  giving 
employment  to  an  industrious  and  intelligent  class  of 
population. 

The  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Cana- 
da, imperfect  as  it  necessarily  is,  from  the  vast  extent  of 
unexplored  and  partially  explored  territory,  as  well  as  from 
the  recent  date  at  which  public  attention  began  to  bo  di- 
rected to  the  subject,  is  nevertheless  suflicicntly  accurate  to 
admit  of  a  certain  classification  and  arrangement,  and  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  various  useful  minerals  has 
been  ascertained  with  considerable  accuracy.  For  much  or 
nearly  all  of  this  knowledge  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Logan,  the  Provincial  Geologist,  and  his  coadjutors, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  assiduously,  (under  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  Provincial  Government,)  during  nearly 
twenty  years  to  the  investigation  of  the  Geology  of  Cana- 
da; and  whose  labors  have  not  only  conferred  incalculable 
benefit  on  the  country,  but  procured  for  themselves  a  world- 
wide reputation.  In  order  to  illustrate  our  remarks  upon 
the  mineral  productions  of  Canada,  we  shall  give  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  geological  structure  of  the  country  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  provincial  geologists. 


GEOLOGICAL   8THUCTUUE    OF    CANADA    IN    RELATION   TO    ITS    USEFUL 

MIXEHALS. 

The  oldest  geologicul  formation  in  Canada,  styled  by  Sir 
William  Logan  the  Laurentiau   system,  occupies  all  the 
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northern  and  portions  of  tlio  c(?ntral  divisions  of  tlic  pro- 
vince, extending  over  an  area  of  about  150,000  square 
miles,  and  composed  of  various  hard  rocks,  sucli  as  gneiss 
and  wliito  crystalino  limcfitoi»o;  the  total  thickness  of  this 
formation  in  Canada  is  probably  not  less  than  20,000  feet. 
These  rocks  consist  of  highly  altered  strata,  in  which  no 
positive  and  unequivocal  traces  of  organic  life  have  been 
as  yet  detected;  and  which  liave  been  bent,  twisted  and 
tilted  up  at  all  angles,  and  in  somo  j. laces  invaded  by 
masses  of  intrusive  rock.  Among  the  useful  minerals 
peculiarly  cliaractcristic  of  this  formation,  the  ores  of  iron 
arc  the  most  important,  being  found  in  interstratificd  layers 
or  beds  in  quantities  which  may  bo  regarded  as  inexhausti- 
ble and  of  exceedingly  rich  quality.  Veins  of  lead  and 
copper  also,  cutting  the  stratification,  occur  in  the  formation, 
especially  at  or  near  its  junction  with  the  next  succeeding 
system  of  rocks;  p'  nnbago  and  mica  abound,  and  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  sulphate  of  bary  tes  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  Laurentian  limestones  furnish  marbles  of  very 
excellent  quality,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  materials 
applicable  to  ornamental  purposes. 

The  Iluronian  system,  the  next  in  ascending  order,  is 
wanting  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  Canada,  but  at- 
ta'ns  a  great  development  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Huron  and  parts  of  Lake  Superior;  occupying  a  linear  ex- 
tent of  about  400  miles,  and  consisting  of  slates,  altv  rod 
sandstones,  limestones  and  conglomerates,  associated  witli 
heavy  masses  and  dykes  of  trap ;  the  total  thickness  is  esti- 
mated at  about  18,000  feet.  This  system  constitutes  what 
has  been  called  the  lower  copper-bearing  rocks  of  the  lake 
region ;  the  ore  occurring  sometimes  disseminated  among  the 
slates,  but  more  frequently  in  quartz  veins  intersecting 
them.  These  deposits  of  copper  ore  have  formed,  for  many 
yeare  back,  the  object  of  mining  operations ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  region  contains  metallic  treasures 
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whicli  will  one  day  become  tlie  source  of  great  wealtli  to 
Canada.  In  addition  to  copper,  silver  and  nickel  occur 
in  this  formation  in  quantities  wliich  promise  to  be  of  econ- 
omic importance.  Agates,  jasper  and  other  varieties  of  pre- 
cious stones  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  the  jasper  con- 
glomerate, which  abounds  in  this  region,  affords  a  beautiful 
material,  which  will  be  found  applicable  to  many  purposes 
of  decorative  construction. 

The  upper  copper-bearing  rocks,  including  the  well- 
known  rich  deposits  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
have  recently  been  discovered  to  have  their  equivalents  in 
what  has  been  denominated  the  Quebec  Group,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province ;  consisting  of  altered  and  highly 
disloqated  and  disturbed  limestone  and  sandstone  strata, 
belonging  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian  system, 
and  extending  in  a  belt  varying  fi-om  twenty  to  sixty  miles 
wide,  from  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain  eastward  to 
nearly  the  extreme  point  of  Gaspe.  This  important  region, 
which  occupies  an  area  of  over  15,000  square  miles,  is  a 
portion  of  the  great  metalliferous  formation  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, which  includes  the  well-known  mining  regions  of  the 
Appalachian  chain  from  Canada  to  Tennessee,  as  well  as 
those  of  Missouri  and  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Although 
this  fact  has  but  recently  been  recognized,  many  valuable 
discoveries  of  copper  and  other  metals  have  already  been 
made  in  the  eastern  townships  of  Canada,  and  at  other  2Joints 
comprised  within  the  region  specified.  In  addition  to  the 
metals,  it  abounds  in  roofing  slates  of  excellent  quality, 
besides  many  beautiful  varieties  of  serpentine,  marble,  soap- 
stone,  whetstones,  ochres,  &c. 

Tlio  central  portion  of  the  province,  comprising  the  re- 
gion bordering  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  ex 
tending  over  an  area  of  about  7,000  square  miles,  is  under 
laid  by  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  age,  which  are  com- 
paratively unaltered,  both  as  regards  position  and  chemical 
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composition.  They  are  for  the  most  part  hidden  under  thick 
deposits  of  drift  clay,  and  have  hitherto  produced  no  im- 
portant discoveries  of  the  metals ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  it  is  in  limestone  rocks  of  corresponding  age  and 
condition  that  the  extensive  deposits  of  lead  in  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa  occur.  The  limestones  of  this  region,  besides  con- 
tributing materially  to  its  agricultural  value,  furnish  excel- 
lent building  and  paving  materials ;  and  in  many  places  beds 
of  hydraulic  limestone  are  found,  and  a  superior  description 
of  lithographic  stone  maybe  obtained  in  unlimited  quantity. 

The  rocks  of  the  western  peninsula  are  of  Ujoper  Silurian 
and  Devonian  age ;  and  furnish,  by  their  decomposition,  the 
materials  for  the  rich  and  fertile  soils  by  which  this  part  of 
the  province  is  distinguished,  and  rendered  so  invaluable 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  most  important  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  the  rocks  of  this  region  are  gypsum,  hydraulic  lime 
and  petroleum. 

The  superficial  deposits,  all  over  the  country,  furnish 
abundant  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles  and 
every  description  of  coarse  pottery.  Shellmarls  occur  in 
many  places,  and  constitute  a  valuable  manure.  Bog  iron 
ore  is  also  found  in  great  quantities,  and  at  several  points 
has  been  made  available  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  of  an 
excellent  quality.  Beds  of  ochre  exist  in  many  localities, 
and  considerable  areas  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province 
are  covered  by  marshes  yielding  abundance  of  j^cat,  which 
must  in  time  become  most  valuable  for  fuel. 


CATALOGUE    OF   USEFUL   MINERALS   FOUND    IN    CANADA. 

It  will  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  prescribed  to  us, 
to  give  more  than  a  general  and  cursory  account  of  the  useful 
minerals  of  Canada ;  and  with  respect  to  many  of  them  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  bare  enumeration.  As  the  basis 
of  our  remarks,  we  shall  adopt  the  classification  given  by 
Sir  William  Logan ;  reproducing,  in  an  abridged  form,  the 
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index  to  the  elaborate  and  valuable  "  Descriptive  Catalogued 
of  the  Economic  Minerals  of  Canada,''^  prepared  by  him  for 
the  Great  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862;  and  omitting  such 
as  are  either  common  to  most  other  countries,  or  of  limited 
application  in  the  arts,  together  with  such  as  appear  to  be 
of  rare  occurrence  in  Canada.  We  shall  then  enter  upon  a 
more  particular  account  of  such  as  are  of  special  interest  or 
importance,  giving  such  details  as  may  serve  to  elucidate 
their  nature,  mode  of  occurrence  and  value,  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  been  developed. 

METALS   AND   THEIR    ORES. 

Iron.    Magnetic,  specular,  bog  and  titaniferous. 

^nc  and  Lead.    Sulphurets,  (blende  and  galena.) 

Copper.  Native,  pyritous,  variegated  and  vitreous  sulphurets. 

Nickel  and  Cobalt.     Sulphurets. 

Silver.    Native,  and  associated  with  galena  and  copper  ore. 

Oold.    Native ;  in  superficial  deposits  and  in  veins. 

MINERALS   APPLICABLE   TO    CHEMICAL   MANUFACTURES. 

Chromium.  In  chromic  iron  ore,  for  forming  chromate  of 
potash,  &c. 

Manganese.  In  iron  ore,  and  as  earthy  peroxide,  for  bleach- 
ing and  decolorizing  agents. 

Iron  Pyrites.    For  manufacture  of  copperas  and  sulphur. 

MINERAL   PAINTS. 

Iron  Ochres.    All  varieties  of  color ;  very  abundant. 
Sulphate  of  Baryta.    For  manufacture  of  permanent  white, 

&c. 
Steatite.    Soapstone,  used  both  as  a  paint  and  a  refractory 
stone. 

MATERIALS    APPLICABLE    TO   THE   ARTS. 

Lithographic  Stone,  Mica,  Moulding  Sand,  Fuller's  Earth. 
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MATERIALS   APPLICABLE   TO   JEWELRY. 

Agates,  Jasper,  Labradorite,  Sunstone,  Hyacinth,  Oriental 
Bvhies,  Sapphires,  Amethysts,  Ribboned  Chert,  (for 
cameos,)  Jet. 

MATERIALS   FOR   GLASS   MAKING. 

Whita  Quartzose  Sandstone,  Pitchstone,  Basalt,  &c. 

REFRACTORY   MATERIALS. 

Soapslone,  Pipestone,  Asbestos,  Sandstone,  Plumbago,  Fire-clay. 

MINERAL  MANURES. 

Phosphate  of  Lime,  Oypsum,  Shellmarl 

GRINDING   AND   POLISHING    MATERIAL. 

Millstones,  Grindstones,  Whetstones. 

MATERIALS   FOR   COMMON   AND   DECORATIVE    CONSTRUCTION. 

Granite,  Sandstone,  Limestone,  Hydraulic  Limestone,  Roofing 
Slates,  Flagstones,  Marbles,  (in  great  variety  of  colors,) 
Serpentines,  Clays  for  h'icJc  and  tile  making  and  coarse 
pottery. 

COMBUSTIBLE   MATERIALS. 

Peat,  Petroleum,  and  Asphalt. 

In  the  notices  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give  of  the  pro- 
gress of  development  of  the  various  minerals  under  their 
respective  heads,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  date  to  which 
this  account  is  brought  up  is  the  early  part  of  the  year  1862. 

IRON   ORES. 

The  iron  ores  of  Canada,  »vith  the  exception  of  the  bog 
ores,  which  are  distributed  over  many  parts  of  the  province, 
are  chiefly  found  associated,  as  we  before  remarked,  with  the 
Laurcntian  rocks,  in  which  they  occur  in  prodigious  quan- 
tities, and  generally  in  beds  lying  conformably  with  the 
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Stratification.  Most  of  these  beds  are  of  very  great  extent 
and  thickness,  and  of  excellent  quality,  yielding  sixty  to 
seventy  per  cent,  of  pure  iron ;  and  although  the  want  of 
mineral  fuel  operates  as  a  very  serious  obstacle  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  branch  of  industry,  they  have  been  par- 
tially worked  in  a  few  places. 

At  the  Hull  mine,  situated  about  five  miles  above  Ottawa 
City,  the  bed  is  about  90  feet  in  thickness,  containing  be- 
tween 60  and  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  is  of  vast 
though  unknown  extent.  At  the  lowest  estimate  this  de- 
posit is  calculated  to  contain  not  less  than  250,000,000  tons 
of  iron. 

The  Crosby  mine,  situated  on  the  Rideau  canal,  is  on  a 
bed  200  feet  thick,  and  its  yield  over  the  same  extent  of 
ground  would  amount  to  double  that  above-mentioned ;  a 
quantity  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  production,  would 
aftord  employment  for  the  whole  mining  force  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  for  a  century. 

In  the  township  of  Marmora,  where  iron  works  have 
been  established  and  smelting  done  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  beds  are  in  the  aggregate  about  150  feet  in  thickness, 
and  by  the  same  method  of  computation  may  be  estimated 
to  contain  100,000,000  tons;  and  at  two  other  known  loca- 
tions which  have  been  partially  opened  up,  the  probable 
contents  may  amount  to  150,000,000  tons;  thus  making, 
for  the  five  localities  specified,  an  aggregate  of  1,000,000,- 
000  tons.  "Vast  quantities  of  iron  ore  have  recently  been 
discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Nipissing,  and  it 
is  certain  that  as  the  whole  region  overlaid  by  the  Lauren- 
tian  rocks  becomes  settled,  many  additional  localities  of  the 
material  Avill  be  discovered.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the 
supply  of  iron  ore  in  Canada  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
inexhaustible. 

As  regards  the  quality  of  the  ore,  and  natural  flicilities 
for  working  and  transportation,  these  are  unsurpassed  by 
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any  country  in  the  world.  The  ore  consists  chiefly,  in  the 
locahties  referred  to,  of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  which 
is  the  same  species,  and  occurring  in  the  same  geological 
formation,  with  those  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  from  which 
the  celebrated  Swedish  Iron  is  made.  There  is  therefore 
every  reason  to  believe  that  if  treated  in  a  similar  way,  it 
will  produce  an  equally  good  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  steel  and  the  finer  descriptions  of  iron  work.  The  ore-beds 
occurring  immediately  at  the  surface  can  be  wrought  with 
comparatively  little  labor,  and  many  of  the  most  promising 
are  situated  near  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers  and  canals. 

The  extensive  scale  on  which  iron  smelting  works  must 
necessarily  be  conducted,  and  the  large  capital  involved, 
together  with  the  want  of  mineral  fuel  and  expense  of 
labor,  have  hitherto  operated  as  obstructions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  industry  in  Canada ;  while  the  low 
price  of  iron  imported  from  the  mother  country  renders 
it  doubtful  whether,  in  present  circumstances,  it  would  re- 
pay the  cost  of  manufacturing.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
Ligliest  degree  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  country  pos- 
sesses within  itself  such  vast  stores  of  a  material  indispensa- 
ble to  the  comfort  and  progress  of  mankind,  and  which  can 
be  made  available  when  circumstances  render  its  applica- 
tion expedient  or  necessary. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  somewhat  anomalous  fact,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  British  provinces  in  North  America,  iron 
smelting  and  some  other  branches  of  industry,  received  a 
larger  share  of  attention  half  a  century  ago  than  they  do  at 
the  present  day.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  from 
the  application  of  the  modern  system  of  division  of  labor, 
which  tends  to  restrict  the  industry  of  countries,  as  well  as 
individuals,  to  those  branches  only  which  are  supposed  to 
form  their  staple  productions,  or  to  which  nature  and  custom 
are  conceived  to  have  best  adapted  them. 

Several  years  ago  iron  works  were  established,  and  smelt- 
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ing  carried  on  for  some  time,  on  the  rich  magnetic  oxides 
in  the  townships  of  Marmora  and  Madoc  in  the  county  of 
Hastings ;  the  produce  was  a  very  superior  quality  of  man- 
ufactured iron  ;  but  owing  chiefly  to  the  want  of  roads,  dis- 
tance from  markets,  &c,,  they  have  been  found  unprofitable, 
and  abandoned  in  the  meantime.  We  have  no  statistics  of 
the  production  of  these  works.  Of  late  years  a  trade  has 
sprung  up,  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  exportation  of  the 
iron  ores  of  Hull  and  Crosby  to  the  smelting  establishments 
of  Pittsburgh,  Penn. ;  which  can  be  done  with  profit  when 
taken  as  return  freight  by  the  vessels  carrying  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  West  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  ore 
is  worth  from  $5  to  $6  per  ton  at  the  furnaces,  and  can  be 
put  on  board  at  Kingston  for  $2.25.  From  the  Hull  mine 
about  8,000  tons  have  been  thus  forwarded  since  1855,  and 
from  that  of  South  Crosby,  which  is  more  conveniently 
situated  as  regards  proximity  to  the  shipping  port,  the  ex- 
ports up  to  the  year  1860  are  stated  at  6,000  tons. 

Besides  the  magnetic  oxides,  specular  iron  ore  abounds 
in  many  localities  in  Canada,  both  in  the  Laurentian- and 
Lower  Silurian  groups  of  rocks,  and  red  hematite  or  car- 
bonate of  iron  is  also  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence.  About 
fifty  years  ago,  these  descriptions  of  ores  were  mined  for 
smelting  purposes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Furnace  Falls  in 
Landsdowne,  but  the  works  being  found  unprofitable  at  the 
time,  were  abandoned.  Red  hematite  was  formerly  quar- 
ried in  the  township  of  Brome,  Canada  East,  of  such 
superior  quality  as  to  be  found  worthy  of  transportation  a 
distance  of  about  180  miles  to  be  smelted.  A  great  extent 
of  rich  hematite  has  recently  been  discovered  upon  ono 
of  the  islands  in  Lake  Nipissing. 

Titaniferous  iron  ore  is  very  abundant  in  Lower  Canada, 
chiefly  in  the  Eastern  townships  and  at  Bay  St.  Paul,  but 
it  is  do.  ^nl  whether  it  can  be  rendered  available  for 
the   manu'     .ure  of  iron,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
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titanium  which  is  difficult  to  separate,  but  which  probably 
may  in  the  progress  of  the  arts  become  itself  a  valuable 
product.  The  deposit  at  Bay  St.  Paul,  which  is  ninety 
feet  thick,  and  is  traceable  for  about  a  mile,  contains 
48.60  of  oxide  of  titanium. 

The  bog-  iron  ores,  which  are  found  so  extensively  dif- 
fused tlirf  .1  Canada,  have  been  in  a  few  instances  the 
object  of  manu  turing  indust^v.  These  ores  occur  in 
patches  from  three  to  twenty -fou.  '..,.hes  thick,  on  the  sur- 
face, generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  swampy  lands,  and 
consist  of  hydrated  oxide  of  iron  combined  with  an  acid  de- 
rived from  vegetable  decomposition  ;  their  yield  of  metallic 
iron  is  usually  from  forty  to  iifty  per  cent.  The  St,  Maurice 
forges  at  Three  Rivers,  in  Lower  Canada,  which  have 
been  in  operation  for  upwards  of  a  century,  employ  ex- 
clusively this  description  of  ore,  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  immediate  neighborhood ;  and  have  pro- 
duced largely  both  of  cast  and  MTought  iron,  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  This  establishment,  which  at  one  time 
employed  from  250  to  300  hands,  is  now  discontinued ; 
but  the  business  is  carried  on  vigorously  at  the  Radnor 
for:;!  .  in  Batiscan,  where  the  ore  and  fuel  are  abundant. 
The  chief  manufacture  here  consists  of  cast-iron  car- 
wheels;  and  recently  a  rolling  mill  has  been  erected, 
which  produces  railroad  and  other  descriptions  of  fine  iron. 
The  quantity  of  ore  annually  used  at  these  works  is  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  tons,  producing  about  2,000  tons  of 
pig  iron  ;  and  the  number  of  workmen  varies  from  200  to 
400. 

In  Upper  Canada  an  iron  smelting  work,  in  which  the 
bog  ores  were  employed,  was  erected  and  carried  on  for 
some  time  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  but  is  now  abandoned,  and  no  statistics  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  work  have,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  been 
preserved.  The  excellent  quality  of  the  iron  produced 
from  the  bog  ores  of  Canada  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
those  invariably  contain  a  notable  quantity  of  phosphorus, 
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which  is  generally,  although,  aa  it  appears,  erroneously^ 
supposed  to  bo  highly  prejudicial  to  the  iron. 

ZINO  .\ND  LEA^. 

Hitherto  no  available  deposits  of  zinc  ore  have  been 
discovered  in  Canada,  although  tliia  metal  is  known  to 
exist  at  many  places,  and  may  yet  become  of  economic 
importance.  Blende,  or  the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  is  found 
associated  with  copper  in  considerable  proportion  at  Pointe 
aux  Mines,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  ii  is  also  found  with 
galena  at  several  points  in  the  eastern  townships.  Deposits 
of  zinc  ores  must  be  large  and  favorably  situated  in  order 
to  be  worked  with  profit,  and  the  sulphuret  is  not  the 
most  valuable  ore ;  its  occurrence  i.  aada,  therefore,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  important  in  so  far  as  it  may  lead,  as 
in  other  countries,  to  the  discovery  of  the  more  useful  ore, 
calamine. 

The  officers  of  the  geological  survey  have  reported  the 
occurrence  of  galena,  in  many  localities  in  Canada. 
The  most  important  is  that  now  known  as  the  Eamsay 
lead  mine,  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  C.  W.  Here  the 
rock  intersected  by  the  vein,  which  is  of  calc-spar,  is  an 
arenaceous  limestone,  or  dolomite,  belonging  to  that  di- 
vision of  the  lower  Silurian  series  known  in  New  York 
State  and  in  Canada  as  the  calciferous  sand-rock.  Mining 
operations  have  been  prosecuted  with  some  success,  and 
have  established  beyond  a  doubt  the  important  facts, 
that  the  ore  exists  in  true  veins,  which  may  be  depended 
upon  for  persistence  in  depth,  and  that  its  quality  is  most 
excellent,  producing  eighty  per  cent,  of  metallic  lead.  Up- 
wards of  thirty  tons  of  ore  of  this  produce  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  smelting  works  have  been  erected  to  reduce 
the  ore ;  but  the  enterprise  has  languished  from  want  of 
sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  the  work  efficiently.  It  is 
expected  that  in  the  course  of  the  present  season  (1862), 
these  mines  will  be  worked  by  a  powerful  company,  and 
with  good  prospects  of  success.    At  other  locations  in  tho 
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Barao  district  of  country,  as  in  the  townships  of  Bedford 
and  Lansdowne,  other  veins  have  been  discovered,  hold- 
ing a  nearly  uniform  course,  and  which  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  well-known  lead  lodes  of  Rossie,  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  New  York.  Trial  shafts  have  been 
sunk  on  many  of  these  veins,  and  with  good  prospects  of 
a  successful  result. 

Galena  is  known  to  exist  at  several  points  in  the 
Quebec  group  of  rocks,  stretching  from  Lake  Champlain 
to  Ga8p6  ;  but  it  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  it  occurs  at 
any  place  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  remunerative.  At 
Indian  Cove,  in  Gasp6,  a  lead  vein  has  been  partially 
explored,  and  has  yielded  about  six  tons  of  sixty  per  cent, 
ore. 

Galena  has  also  been  found  in  occasional  bunches  in  the 
Niagara  limestone  rocks,  skirting  the  head  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explore  and 
work  them  ;  but  no  vein  of  any  considerable  importance 
has  yet  been  discovered  here. 


COPPER. 

This  valuable  metal  undoubtedly  constitutes  the  most 
important  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  Canada,  and  is  des- 
tined to  occupy  a  prominent  rank  among  the  resources  of 
the  country.  The  ores  of  copper  are  found  to  be  dis- 
tributed abundantly  over  large  tracts  of  country  in  the 
western  and  eastern  extremities  of  the  province,  their 
existence  having  been  known  in  the  former  case  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  while  in  the  latter,  notwithstanding  its 
being  a  much  more  populous  and  accessible  region,  it  has 
only  been  brought  to  light  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
Laurentian  rocks  have  not  hitherto  been  found  to  yield 
any  great  deposits  of  copper  ore,  although  veins  of  the 
Bulphurets  have  been  traced  in  this  formation  which  may 
lead  to  more  important  discoveries. 

Copper  mining  ith  the  lake  region.  In  the  western  part 
of  the  province,  the  Huronian  rocks,  occupying  the  whole 
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northern  flank  of  Lake  Huron,  ana  part8  of  Lake  Superior, 
are  traversed  by  numerous  and  powerful  cupriferous  veins, 
which  have  formed  the  object  of  mining  enterprise  for  many 
years.  The  attention  of  travellers  was  attracted  to  the  rich 
copper  ores  of  this  region  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  and  in  1770  a  company  was  actu- 
ally formed  by  some  enterprising  Englishmen  to  work 
copper  mines  on  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Superior  ;  but 
owing  to  the  remoteness  and  inaccessible  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  found  impracticable  to  continue  operations  fur  any 
lengthened  period.  In  1845,  when  the  excitement  consc 
quent  upon  the  great  discoveries  of  copper  on  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Superior  was  at  its  height,  similar  mining 
schemes  wore  instituted  on  the  Canadian  side,  and  com- 
panies were  formed  in  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  various 
other  Canadian  cities,  who  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  though 
questionable  discretion,  sent  armies  of  explorers  and 
miners  into  the  field,  equipped  in  the  most  extravagant 
style,  and  who  certainly  obtained  abundance  of  ore,  but 
at  a  cost  greatly  above  its  value.  The  consequence  of 
these  rash  and  imprudent  proceedings  was  that  most  of 
the  companies  speedily  abandoned  their  operations,  after 
the  irretrievable  loss  of  large  sums  of  money ;  and  with 
those  who  have  continued  in  the  business  till  the  present 
time,  the  debts  thus  incurred  have  proved  a  severe  drag 
upon  their  subsequent  more  cautious  proceedings.  The 
Montreal  Mining  Company  have  prosecuted  their  works 
till  this  time,  and  with  tolerable  success,  at  the  Bruce  Mine, 
located  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  where  a  group  of  cop- 
per-bearing quartz  lodes  are  found  int-.^rsecting  greenstone 
rocks.  On  a  careful  examination  instituted  by  Sir  Wm. 
Logan,  in  1848,  it  was  found  that  about  3,000  square  fathoms 
of  the  lodes  would  contain  six  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  cop- 
per. The  average  annual  produce  of  this  mine  during  the 
fourteen  years  of  its  existence  has  been  about  700  tons,  of 
18  to  20  per  cent.  Tlie  deepest  working  is  50  fathoms 
from  the  surface ;  the  mine  employs  about  34  hands. 
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About  four  yearB  ago  tlio  !R[ontreal  Mining  Gonipany 
leased  one  of  their  locations,  tiio  "  Wellington  Mine,"  to 
a  private  English  company,  who  have  worked  it  with  great 
vigor  and  success.  The  lodes  hero  are  apparently  con- 
tinuations of  those  found  on  the  Bruce  location,  and  are 
extremely  powerful  and  productive.  The  quantity  of  ore 
obtained  at  this  mine  since  1S57  is  about  6,000  tons  of 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  it  is  said  to  yield  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  The  same  company  have 
also  recently  opened  on  an  adjoining  location,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Huron  Copper  Bay  Company,  and  have 
discovered  very  valuable  deposits ;  this  mine  being  reported 
to  have  yielded  during  1801  not  less  than  1,300  tons  of 
twenty  per  cent.  ore.  The  number  of  men  on  the  Wel- 
lington and  Copper  Bay  Mines  is  supposed  to  bo  about 
205.     All  the  ore  raised  by  this  company  is  sent  to  Britain. 

Smelting  works  have  been  established  in  connection  with 
the  Bruce  Mines,  the  coal  being  supplied  at  a  nominal 
rate  of  freight  by  the  vessels  which  are  sent  to  carry  the 
produce  of  the  south  shore  mines.  These  works  have 
not  hitherto  been  brought  into  successful  operation,  but  if 
skilfully  and  economically  conducted,  they  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  mining  interests  of  this 
region.  The  aggregate  produce  of  the  three  Lake  Huron 
copper  mines  for  1801  is  about  3,000  tojjs,  worth  about 
$250,000,  a  considerable  addition  to  the  exports  of  the 
country  from  one  small  port,  but  a  mere  fraction  of  what 
might  be  done,  should  the  government  provide  efficient 
steam  communication  with  the  upper  lakes. 

The  ores  of  the  Lake  Huron  copper  region  are  entirely 
Bulphurets,  yellow,  variegated,  and  vitreous — no  native 
copper  being  found.  This  form  of  the  metal  is,  however, 
found  in  considerable  quantity  at  Maimanse,  Michipicoten 
island,  and  various  other  points  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  regions  may 
ultimately  prove  as  favorable  for  tlie  production  of  copper 
as  the  far-famed  "  south  shore." 
21 
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Coj^jjer  inining  in  Canada  Ead.  Wo  liavo  already  ro- 
inarko(l  that  tlio  rocks  of  the  Lake  Su])cri()r  mining  region 
have  their  }^colo«^ical  equivalents  in  tlio  Quebec  group  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  accordingly  wo  lind  them  character- 
ized by  similar  features  as  regards  their  metallic  contents. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  the  existence  of 
copper  ores  has  been  recognized  in  the  caBtcrn  part  of  the 
province,  and  the  discovery  of  their  economic  importance 
is  of  still  more  recent  date.  So  far  as  hitherto  observed, 
the  deposits  occur  most  abundantly,  and  in  greatest  rich- 
ness, in  the  highly  altered  and  disturbed  strata  constituting 
the  mountainous  and  pieturcscpio  region  of  the  eastern 
townships,  extending  from  the  province  line,  near  the  head 
of  Lake  Champlain,  in  a  north-easterly  <lirection  as  far  as 
Quebec,  and  occupying  a  l)readth  of  forty-iive  or  fifty 
miles.  They  occur  chiefly  in  beds  subordinate  to  the 
stratification  of  the  chloritic  and  micaceous  slates,  and  asso- 
ciated dolomitic  limestones  of  the  metamorphic  lower  Si- 
lurian ago,  -which  are  tilted  to  a  high  angle;  and  the  most 
valuable  deposits  are  found  where  these  strata  aitpear  to 
have  been  fissured  or  otherwise  disturbed,  and  the  (>])enings 
Bubsecpicntly  filled  with  ore.  In  some  cases,  also,  veins 
occur  cutting  the  stratification  at  small  angles,  and  these 
give  promise  of  being  permanently  reliable  mines.  The 
ores  arc  generally  of  an  unusually  rich  character,  and  arc 
found  in  such  variety  as,  by  their  mixture,  to  give  great  fa- 
cilities for  smelting. 

During  the  last  two  years  (ISGO  and  18G1),  much  activ- 
ity has  prevailed  in  prosecuting  the  search  for  valuable 
minerals  in  the  region  in  question,  chiefly  by  individual 
enterprise  or  by  small  companies.  Surface  exi)loration8 
have  been  made  over  a  very  large  tract  of  country,  and  in 
several  instances  actual  mining  operations  have  been  com- 
menced, and  the  results  so  far  have  proved  highly  encour- 
aging. Deposits  of  the  sulphurets  of  copper,  more  or  less 
promising,  have  been  found  to  exist  on  upwards  of  150 
distinct  lot^,  in  various  townships.     On  nine  or  ten  loca- 
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tioiiB,  at  great  distatices  apart,  trial  shafts  have  been  sunk 
to  a  conHulcrahle  depth,  and  in  as  many  instancH'H  hvrfi;o 
Biiinshavo  been  expended  in  eostocninj;  and  troiichiiif;;  and 
in  ahnotit  all  cases  the  deposits,  when  traced  in  depth, 
have  been  found  to  improve  in  all  the  qualities  recpusito 
for  permanent  and  protitablo  minin<».  All  that  seems 
wanting  in  order  to  establish  the  character  of  this  promis- 
ing mining  region  is  the  expenditure,  at  various  well  se- 
lected points,  of  a  moderate  ca])ital  judleionsl;,  and  eco- 
nomically applied.  These  minet>  are  very  m'cU  si;uated  as 
regards  transportation  of  the  oies  to  markfjt,  the  whole 
district  bemg  traversed  by  railways,  and  at  no  point  very 
distant  from  water  conveyance. 

The  only  copper  mines  in  Lower  Canadu  which  'lave  as 
yet  produced  Kiucli  ore  for  the  market  arc  the  A  "1  in  and 
llarvey  Hill  mines.     At  Acton,  in  IJagot  count) ,  tiio  ore. 
which  is  associated  with  a  dolomitic  lin  ..cvne,  in  conpo 
quence  apparently  of  complicated  dislocal'ons  of  the  strata, 
occurs  at  the  surface,  in  a  series  of  bunches  of  exceeding 
richness,  which  have  now  for  the  most  part  been  extracted 
by  open  quarrying ;  but  on  tracing  this  ore  in  depth,  the 
bunches  appear  to  be  connected  with  regular  veins  which 
aflbrd  promise  of  being  permanently  productive,  although 
by  a  different  and  more  satisfactory  mode  of  working.     In 
the  absence  of  full  official  returns,  it  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated that  the  Acton  mine  has,  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
18G1,  produced  not  less  than  0,000  tons  of  ore,  averaging 
seventeen  per  cent,  produce,  a  u  rortli  about  $400,000,  at 
a  cost  probably  about  onc-sixtn  of  that  sum.*     This  mine 
gave  employment  in  1861  to  between  500  and  000  hands ; 
and  although  its  character  ,t,s  a  good  mine  for  permanent 

*  Sinco  writing  tho  abov .',  i:  has  been  ascertained  that  the  total  value  of 
ore  obtained  at  tlio  Acton  Mine,  witliin  three  years  after  it  was  opened,  was 
$190,000.  "  It  is  believed  that  the  history  of  mining  in  A  inerica  affords  no 
parallel  to  this,  in  the  majority  of  cases  whore  copper  mines  have  proved 
ultimately  profitable,  it  is  only  after  tho  consumption  of  much  time  and  the 
investment  of  a  largo  amount  of  capital  that  any  returns  have  been  realized." 
— Dr.  Jackson^ s  Report  on  the  Acton  Mine,  18G2. 
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and  profitable  working  has  been  seriously  injured  by  an 
injudicious  system  of  development,  it  is  certain  that  the 
ore  is  still  very  far  from  being  exhausted. 

At  the  Harvey  Hill  mine  in  Leeds  (the  property  of  the 
English  and  Canadian  Mining  Co.),  the  works  have  been 
prosecuted  during  the  past  three  years  with  much  skill  and 
vigor,  in  opposition  to  many  and  formidable  difiiculties, 
wliich  seem  at  length  likely  to  be  crowned  with  merited  suc- 
cess. The  ore,  which  consists  of  the  pyritous,  variegated,  and 
vitreous  varieties,  here  occurs  both  in  rich  bunches  in  a  series 
of  quartz  courses  of  considerable  though  limited  extent, 
cutting  the  stratification  at  small  angles,  and  in  a  more 
diff'used  state  in  beds  or  bands  coinciding  therewith ;  and  is 
attacked  and  extracted  by  regular  and  systematic  under- 
ground operations.  The  principal  adit,  when  complete, 
will  cut  all  the  courses  at  a  depth  of  thirty-seven  fathoms 
from  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  will  be  250  fathoms  in 
length.  In  order  to  save  expense  in  transportation  to 
market,  the  ore  is  concentrated  by  dressing  to  thirty-five 
per  cent,  or  upwards.  In  opening  up  this  mine,  from 
$80,000  to  $100,000  have  already  been  expended,  and 
during  the  past  year  it  has  produced  about  130  tons  of 
thirt^'-five  per  cent,  ore,  worth  about  $18,000,  and  the  to- 
tal produce  from  the  commencement  may  be  estimated  at 
about  $60,000.*  The  number  of  men  employed  is  about 
sixty ;  the  produce  of  this  mine  is  all  sent  to  England. 
An  experiment  is  no%\  in  process  of  trial  at  the  Harvey 
Hill  mine  for  concentrating  the  poorer  ores  from  the  beds, 
&c.,  by  Henderson's  patent  process,  which,  if  successful, 
as  there  is  every  probability  it  will  be,  will  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  this,  as  well  as  all  other  copper  mining  prop- 
erty in  Canada. 

The  Ascot  Mine,  near  Sherbrooke,  opened  in  the  fall  of 

*  From  a  return  made  by  Mr.  Williams,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1802,  we 
find  that  the  total  quantity  of  ore  shipped  to  England  was  322  tons  of  35  per 
cent.,  besides  about  2000  tons  of  poorer  ore  averaging  3^  per  cent,  then  on 
tho  ground. 
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1861,  has  in  five  months  produced  about  100  tons  of  eight 
or  nine  per  cent,  ore,  with  very  little  cost  for  working. 
This  mine  has  been  opened  on  a  twist  in  the  stratification 
of  the  chloritic  and  slaty  limestone  of  the  country,  which 
appears  to  have  folded  the  copper-bearing  bed  upon  itself, 
giving  three  courses  of  ore  in  the  breadth  of  eighty  feet. 
The  ore-bearing  bed,  which  is  at  one  place  about  eight  feet 
thick,  carries  the  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper  disseminated 
throughout  the  mass,  and  is  simply  broken  up  and  barrelled 
for  market  without  any  special  dressing.  The  total  depth 
reached  is  about  seven  fathoms,  and  the  beds  seem  to  in- 
crease in  richness  as  they  are  traced  in  depth.  The  rock 
is  mined  with  unusual  facility ;  the  ore  has  hitherto  been 
sent  chiefiy  to  the  Boston  smelting  works,  where  it  is  much 
prized  for  its  valuable  fluxing  qualities. 

At  other  mining  locations  in  the  townships  of  Sutton, 
Melbourne,  Durham,  Wickhani,  and  Upton,  and  in  the 
Seignory  of  Lotbiniere,  some  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  extraction  of  ore,  the  total  value  of  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $8,000 ;  but  these  operations  must  be  regarded 
as  only  preliminary,  this  branch  of  industry  being  as  yet 
quite  in  its  infancy ;  and  it  is  a  highly  gratifying  feature 
in  these  mines,  that  the  ore  incidentally  obtained  in  test- 
ing them  frequently  suffices  to  defray  the  expense. 

As  regards  the  comparative  advantages  of  mining  in 
Canada  and  in  England,  we  have  to  remark,  that  although 
at  present  the  expenses  both  of  labor  and  transportation 
are  considerably  greater  in  Canada,  these  evils  may  be  ex- 
pected to  cure  themselves  as  soon  as  mining  becomes  an 
"  institution"  among  us — tlie  first  by  the  immigration  of 
Cornish  hands,  and  the  latter  by  the  erection  of  smelting 
furnaces,  or  other  means  of  concentrating  the  ores,  at  or  near 
the  mines,  or  at  the  nearest  coal  country  in  British  North 
America, — ^Nova  Scotia, — which  must  in  time  occupy  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  the  mining  region  of  Lower 
Canada  that  South  Wales  holds  with  respect  to  Cornwall. 
As  an  ample  set-off  to  these  present  disadvantages,  we  may 
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mention  the  greatly  superior  richness  of  the  ores  in  Canada, 
their  greater  proximity  to  the  surface,  dispensing  with 
much  costly  machinery  for  pumping,  &c.,  and  abundance 
of  wood  for  timbering  and  for  fuel. 

Tlie  mining  adventurers  in  some  instances  purchase 
the  land  with  the  minerals,  but  in  general  tlie  mode  of 
tenure  is  by  lease  of  the  minerals  only  for  a  considerable 
term  of  years,  with  payment  of  a  royalty.  The  extraor- 
dinary success  of  the  Acton  Mines,  and  the  excitement 
consequent  upon  the  novelty  of  the  discoveries,  at  first 
rendered  the  proprietors  exorbitant  in  their  demands — a 
per-centage  of  one-tenth  of  the  gross  proceeds,  and  in 
some  instances  a  bonus  besides,  being  required  before 
granting  a  lease.  As,  however,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Acton  deposits  were  altogether  of  an  exceptional  char- 
acter, and  that  the  risk  and  expense  of  proving  locations 
and  of  underground  working  will  not  admit  of  any  such 
terms,  there  is  a  general  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietors  to  encourage  mining  adventurers  as  well  as 
benefit  themselves  by  exacting  only  moderate  royalties. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  also,  and  of  all  public 
companies  interested  in  these  lands,  to  foster  and  encour- 
age this  new  branch  of  industry  by  assisting  in  the  con- 
struction of  roads,  by  low  tariffs  on  railways,  and  by  all 
other  means  in  their  power. 

NICKEL  AND   COBALT. 

Kickel  has  been  found  in  several  localities  in  Canada, 
i'n  rocks  of  the  Laurcntian,  Iluronian,  and  Lower  Silu- 
rian ages,  but  it  is  as  yet  doubtful  if  it  exist  at  any  one 
place  in  quantities  which  would  be  remunerative  in  work- 
ing. The  most  remarkable  instance  of  its  occurrence  is  in 
the  island  of  Michipicoten  in  Lake  Superior,  where  it 
exists  in  the  forms  of  the  arseniurets  and  silicates  of  nickel, 
associated  with  copper,  silver,  and  traces  of  cobalt,  and 
yielding  from  seventeen  to  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  nickel. 
It  is  reported  that  considerable  quantities  of  this  ore  were 
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thrown  into  the  lake  after  being  stamped  and  washed 
for  the  native  silver,  the  workmen  being  ignorant  of  its 
value.  This  metal  has  also  been  found  in  considerable 
abundance  at  the  "Wallace  Mine,  on  Lake  Huron,  as 
an  arsenical  sulphuret,  associated  with  iron  pyrites;  the 
ore  here  yields  thirteen  per  cent,  of  nickel,  with  a  little 
cobalt. 

At  Brompton  Lake,  in  the  Eastern  township,  nickel  has 
been  found  in  the  form  of  Millerite,  or  needle-nickel, 
exhibiting  beautiful  slender  elongated  prisms,  associated 
with  calc-spar  and  chrome  garnets — specimens  of  the  rock 
yielding  to  analysis  as  much  as  one  per  cent,  of  nickel, 
which,  according  to  the  modern  systems  of  separating, 
might  pay  for  working.  Traces  of  cobalt  are  found  in 
many  places  in  Canada,  but  not  in  sufiicient  quantity  to 
be  '-f  much  economic  importance ;  at  one  locality,  how- 
ever, in  Elizabethtown,  near  Brockville,  a  great  bed  of 
cobaltiferous  pyrites  occurs ;  the  ore  yielding  to  assays  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  cobalt,  which,  according  to  the  modern 
systems  of  working,  would  yield  a  profitable  result.  The 
presence  of  nickel  and  cobalt  has  been  recognized  in  rocks 
in  Canada,  which  in  the  neighboring  State  of  New  York, 
and  in  similar  conditions,  have  yielded  these  valuable 
metals  in  considerable  abundance. 


SILVER. 

Native  silver  is  found  with  the  native  copper  in  Michi- 
picoten,  St.  Ignace,  and  Spar  Islands,  in  Lake  Superior ; 
also  at  the  latter  location  it  is  found  as  a  sulphuret,  asso- 
ciated with  sulphurets  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  in 
a  thick  vein  of  calc-spar,  barytes,  and  quartz.  An  assay 
of  a  sample  of  several  hundred  pounds  of  the  vein  yielded 
about  four  per  cent,  of  silver,  with  traces  of  gold. 

Most  of  the  galena,  found  in  Canada  is  exceedingly 
poor  in  silver,  but  specimens  from  Maimanse,  and  otlier 
points  on  Lake  Superior,  have  yielded  thirty  ounces  to  the 
ton  of  metallic  lead,  and  other  ores  from  the  Chaudiere, 
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and  from  a  vein  near  Sherbrooke.  in  Lower  Canada,  con- 
tain respectively  twenty-five  ounces  and  sixty  ounces  of 
silver  j)er  ton  of  lead.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  so  far 
as  yet  ascertained,  the  galena  is  diffused  through  such 
masses  of  rock  as  to  make  it  questionable  if  it  would  pay 
to  separate  the  silver. 

GOLD. 

Discoveries  of  gold  have  been  made  at  several  localities, 
and  in  fair  quantity  in  Eastern  Canada ;  chiefly  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  rivers  Chaudiere  and  Du  Loup,  and  their  tribu- 
taries, and  on  the  St.  Francis,  all  in  the  eastern  townships. 
In  all  cases  it  has  been  obtained  by  a  laborious  process  of 
washing  or  stream-woi'h,  the  material  subjected  to  this  pro- 
cess consisting  of  drift  clay  and  gravel,  the  debris  of  the 
rocks  on  which  they  repo'^e.  These  rocks  consist  of  clay, 
slates,  and  interstratified  gray  sandstones,  associated  with 
conglomerates,  serpentine,  and  various  ores  of  iron  ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  gold-producing  regions  will  have 
the  same  geographical  limits  as  those  wc  have  assigned  to 
the  Quebec  group  of  rocks.  The  precious  metal  has  not 
hitherto  been  found  in  any  considerable  quantity  in  the 
quartz  veins  which  traverse  these  regions,  but  it  has  been 
proved  that  these  veins  do  produce  it,  and  there  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  the  gold  found  in  the  drift  has  been  derived 
from  quartz  veins,  probably  situated  not  far  distant.  The 
largest  nuggets  found  vary  from  one-half  to  six  ounces. 

The  work  of  gold-washing  in  the  drift  has  been  prosp  • 
cutcd  to  a  limited  extent,  during  the  last  twelve  years,  by 
various  companies  and  individuals,  and  with  fair  success. 
In  1S51,  the  Canada  Gold  Mining  Company  commenced 
a  trial  of  the  drift  along  the  Riviere  du  Loup,  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Chaudiere ;  their  operations  extended  over 
three  years,  the  greatest  part  of  tlje  gold  being  obtained 
in  the  bcdof  the  river,  and,  allowing  for  the  large  amount 
of  unprofitable  preliminary  labor,  the  results  are  suffi- 
ciently encouraging. 
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The  following  are  the  returns  for  the  years  1851  and 
1852,  as  given  by  Sir  William  Logan : 

Tear.  Area  washed.       Gold  collected.  Value.  Wages.  Profit. 

1851  I  acre.     2,107  dwts.,  11  gra.     $1,826.46    $1,644.33     $182.13 

1852  I     "        2,880     "       19    "  2,496.69       1,888.35       508.34 


L, 


Total,    lacre.     4,987  dwts.,  30  gra.    $4,323.15    $3,532.68     $690.47 

Sir  William  states  that  during  the  time  of  his  observa- 
tions the  deposit  yielded  about  double  wages.  Since  this 
company  discontinued  their  operations,  no  regular  attempts 
have  been  made  to  turn  the  auriferous  drift  to  profitable 
account,  excepting  on  a  very  small  scale  by  the  French  Ca- 
nadian habitants,  who  occasionally  bring  to  Quebec  nug- 
gets of  considerable  size  as  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 
There  seems  little  doubt,  however,  that,  were  the  field  laid 
open  to  foreign  enterprise,  and  the  improved  modern  sys- 
tems of  separating  the  precious  metal  systematically  pros- 
ecuted, the  gold  fields  of  Canada  would  attract  much 
attention.  Probably  the  government  does  not  deem  it 
politic  to  encourage  a  description  of  industry  which  has,  if 
unduly  excited,  somewhat  of  a  demoralizing  eftect  upon 
the  population. 

CHROMIC  IRON. 

This  mineral,  which  is  highly  prized  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  chromates  of  potash  and  lead,  and  for  the  pro- 
duction of  many  beautiful  red,  yellow,  and  green  color?,  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  eastern  townships 
of  Canada,  chiefly  in  Bolton,  Melbourne,  and  Ham,  and 
in  the  Shicksliock  Mountains  in  Gaspe.  It  is  usually  found 
associated  with  beds  of  serpentine,  in  which  the  ore  occurs  in 
masses  or  nodules,  sometimes  about  1,000  pounds  weight, 
but  usually  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  In  tlie  township 
of  Ham  the  bed  has  been  partially  worked,  and  has  pro- 
duced about  ten  tons  of  the  ore,  containing  forty-five  per 
cent,  of  oxide  of  chromium,  from  seven  square  fathoms  of 
the  bed.  Besides  tlie  localities  specified,  chromic  iron  is 
found  in  many  other  places  in  Canada,  but  generally  not 
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in  sufficient  aggregation  to  be  profitably  workable.  The 
value  of  this  mineral  in  England  is  stated  to  be  about  one 
dollar  per  unit  per  ton,  which  would  afford  an  ample  profit 
upon  its  exportation,  and  a  very  handsome  return  to  parties 
who  would  undertake  to  invest  capital  in  the  preparation 
of  the  oxide  from  the  raw  material,  in  the  province  itself. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  method  of  manufacturing 
bichromate  of  potash  in  Norway,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Macfar- 
lane,  of  Acton,  will  be  found  interesting : 

"  Tlic  ore,  in  fine  powder,  is  ignited  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  with  about  thirty  per  cent,  of  calcined  potash  and 
little  or  no  saltpetre.  The  resulting  mixture  yields,  on 
lixiviation  with  water,  a  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of 
potash,  which  separates  as  a  granular  salt  on  evaporation. 
It  is  redissolved,  and  the  solution  treated  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  when  crystallized  bichromate 
of  potash  is  obtained ;  one  hundred  parts  of  ore  yield 
about  thirty-seven  of  bichromate,  equal  to  twenty  per  cent, 
of  chromic  oxide. 

"  The  manufacture  suffers  from  expensive  cartage  of 
fuel,  and  high  prices  of  potash,  which  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Russia.  In  Canada,  at  South  Ham,  Bolton,  and  Mel- 
bourne, the  ores  are  much  richer  and  more  extensive ;  in 
the  first  named  place,  containing  forty-three  per  cent,  of 
chromic  oxide.  In  Canada,  around  the  mines  of  the  east- 
ern townshij^s,  the  settler  destroys  acres  of  timber,  the 
softer  parts  of  which  he  might  burn  into  charcoal,  and 
manufacture  tons  of  potash,  which  the  chrome  miner 
might  buy,  and  use  to  .'nanufacture  his  ore  into  chromate 
of  potasli,  at  a  highly  profitable  rate.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  district  where  greater  advantages  exist.  May  they 
sotjn  be  appreciated  and  taken  advantage  of  as  they  de- 
serve." 

IRON   OCHRES. 
Very  extensive  beds  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  con- 
stituting tlie  ochres  of  commerce,  are  distributed  in  inany 
parts  of  Canada,  and  chiefly  in  association  with  the  bog 
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iron  ores,  which  are,  in  point  of  fact,  nearly  of  the  same 
origin  and  composition,  only  difl'oring  in  the  condition  in 
which  their  elements  are  combined.  In  many  places 
these  substances  are  actually  found  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, the  iron  being  visibly  precipitated  from  springs  hold- 
ing it  in  solution. 

Some  of  the  ochre  beds  of  Canada  have  been  partially 
worked,  and  supply  an  excellent  material,  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  shades  of  color.  The  principal  locality  where 
the  manufacture  of  this  description  of  paints  lias  been 
carried  on  is  at  Pointe  du  Lac,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  near  Three  Rivers,  in  Lower  Canada,  where 
the  deposit  occupies  an  area  of  about  400  acres,  with  an 
average  thickness  of  eighteen  inches ;  but  the  enterprise 
appears  for  the  present  to  be  abandoned.  It  was  prepared 
for  the  market  at  very  little  cost,  and  the  works  were  ca- 
pable of  producing  twelve  barrels  per  day,  worth  five  dol- 
lars per  barrel.  Sir  Wm.  Logan  remarks  in  his  Ileport, 
in  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  Canadian  minerals  at  Lon- 
don, in  1851  :  "  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  paints  in  London,  that  the  iron  ochres 
from  Canada  were  of  the  best  usual  description,  and  equal 
to  those  now  imported  from  France.  The  French  ochres 
imported  into  London  in  the  crude  state,  and  prepared 
tliore  on  a  large  scale,  can  be  sold  to  a  profit  at  £3  ($15) 
per  ton ;  and  the  superiority  of  the  English  manufacturers 
over  the  French  is  such,  that  the  latter,  preparing  the  ma- 
terial at  home  and  exporting  it  to  London,  cannot  ob- 
tain a  profit  unless  they  can  sell  the  commodity  at  £G  per 
ton.  The  charges  of  freight  may  render  it  difiicult  to 
transport  the  Canadian  ochre  across  the  Atlantic  at  a 
profit,  but  the  abundance  of  the  material  in  the  country 
should  surely  render  it  unnecessary  that  any  should  be  im- 
ported into  this  or  the  neighboring  colonies." 

SULPHATE   OP   BARYTES. 
This  mineral,  otherwise  called  heavy-spar,  and  which  is 
much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  white  paint,  and  for 
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adultcratin<]f  white  lead,  occurs  abundantly  at  Baryta 
Island,  in  Lake  Superior ;  and  also  in  the  townships  of 
Bedford,  Bastard,  Lansdowne,  and  McNab  ;  it  forms,  in 
conjunction  with  calc-spar,  the  gangue  of  many  of  the 
metallic  veins,  chiefly  those  of  galena.  At  one  place  in 
the  township  of  Bastard,  as  described  by  Mr,  Murray, 
assistant  provincial  geologist,  these  minerals  constitute  a 
vein  traceable  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  a 
breadth  of  twenty-eight  inches,  consisting  in  some  places  al- 
most entirely  of  pure  crystallized  sulphate  of  barytes,  yield- 
ing about  ten  tons  per  fathom.  The  value  of  the  crude  mate- 
rial is  said  to  be  $8  to  $10  per  ton  to  the  manufacturer, 
while  the  manufactured  article  is  worth  $30  per  ton. 


STEATITE   OR    SOAPSTONE. 

This  mineral,  which  is  composed  of  silica  and  magnesia, 
possesses  many  valuable  and  useful  properties.  It  is  soft 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  capable  of  being  worked  into 
any  required  shape  by  common  carpenters'  tools,  and  is 
little  affected  by  exposure  to  intense  heat  or  strong  acids. 
In  Canada  it  is  used  occasionally  as  a  refractory  stone, 
and  is  found  in  beds  of  twenty  and  thirty  feet  thick  re- 
spectively, in  the  townships  of  Sutton  and  Bolton,  associ- 
ated with  serpentine  and  dolomite.  It  also  exists  in  the 
townships  of  Leeds  and  Stanstead,  where  it  is  ground  and 
employed  as  a  paint. 

LITHOGRAPniG    STONE. 

A  species  of  limestone  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
lower  Silurian  formation,  and  occurring  in  the  township 
of  Marmora,  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  iron-works  already  men- 
tioned, is  found  to  be  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  lithography,  and  attracted  much  attention  and 
commendation  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  in  1851, 
although  hitherto  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  quarry  it 
for  use.  The  bed  from  which  this  valuable  material  is  de- 
rived is  of  great  lineal  extent  and  about  two  feet  in  thick- 
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ness,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  perfect  homogeneity,  close- 
ness and  compactness  of  texture,  and  other  excellent 
qualities  for  the  purpose  referred  to.  Another  locality  of 
this  material,  in  the  upper  Silurian  rocks,  has  recently 
been  discovered  in  Canada  West,  near  "Walkerton,  Brant 
county,  where  not  less  than  fifteen  beds  of  limestone,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  this  purpose,  occur  in  a  thickness  of 
nine  feet.  Good  lithographic  stone  la  said  to  be  worth 
about  seven  cents  per  pound. 


MICA. 

Thij  remarkable  mineral  is  found  in  great  abundance 
and  of  extreme  purity  in  some  parts  of  Canada,  and  has 
been  to  a  limited  extent  applied  to  economic  purposes. 
"  The  cleavable  character  of  mica,"  says  Sir  William  Lo- 
gan, "  its  transparency,  its  elasticity  and  refractory  nature, 
render  it  valuable  for  several  purposes,  the  more  impor- 
tant of  which  relate  to  it  as  a  substitute  for  glass  for  ships' 
windows,  and  in  some  countries  for  house  windows,  for 
stove  fronts,  and  such  like  applications.  For  the  latter 
purpose  it  is  greatly  used  in  North  America.  The  price 
at  which  plates  of  five  by  seven  inches  sell  in  Montreal  is 
about  a  dollar  the  pound."  Sir  William  further  states 
that  the  Canadian  mica  attracted  so  much  notice  at  the 
French  Exposition  in  1855,  as  to  induce  inquiries  by  an 
artist  in  Paris,  who  stated  that  he  could  use  about  12,000 
lbs.  annually.  He  could  afibrd  to  pay  the  following  prices 
for  square  plates  of  it,  according  to  size : 

From  3J  inches  to  6J  inches  $34.00  per  100  lbs. 
"     5|        "         7|       "        40.00     " 
"      •?!     ,   "  "         "        46.75     " 

"      9|        "  "        "        63.67     " 

In  Grenville,  on  the  Ottawa  River,  where  the  mineral 
is  found  in  great  quantity,  but  in  patches  imbedded  in 
massive  pyroxenic  rock  in  contact  with  a  bed  of  crystalline 
limestone,  crystals  of  mica  have  been  obtained  giving  sheets 
measuring  twenty-four  by  fourteen  inches.     At  another 
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locality  in  the  township  of  North  Burgess,  near  tho  Ridoau 
Canal,  the  mineral  is  found  in  regular  veins,  or  rather  bands, 
running  parallel  with  each  other  at  no  great  distance  apart, 
some  of  which  are  as  nuieh  as  four  foot  in  width,  and  can 
be  traced  for  seventy-five  yards  in  length.  These  deposits 
have  yielded  good  plates,  which  when  dressed  moasuro 
twenty  by  thirty  inches;  the  average  size,  however, 
varies  from  three  to  ten  inches  square,  of  wh'ci'  great 
quantities  can  be  obtained  in  this  locality. 

At  present  the  demand  for  mica  is  rather  limited,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  material  possessing  such  re- 
markable and  valuable  properties  must,  in  the  progress  of 
the  arts,  and  when  its  abundant  supply  is  established,  find 
many  economic  applications. 

In  addition  to  the  uses  mentioned  above,  it  has  recently 
been  much  employed  in  photographic  manipulations,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  stable  and  other  lanterns ;  and 
large  flakes  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  optical  instrument 
makers,  for  dials  for  ships'  compasses.  A  flake  one  inch 
thick  can  be  divided  into  the  astonishing  number  of  2,000 
sheets. 

Recently  a  new  field  has  been  opened  up,  by  a  patent 
process  for  the  application  of  mica,  previously  colored  or 
metallized,  to  the  decorating  of  churches,  rooms,  shops, 
and  other  ornamental  and  useful  purposes.  The  mica 
from  its  unalterable  nature,  preserves  thb  gilding,  silver- 
ing, or  coloring  from  deterioration,  and  from  its  transpa- 
rency the  articles  m  treated  will  preserve  all  their  bril- 
liancy. Tlie  value  of  mica  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
sheets  and  their  transparency.  In  the  Londo"  market,  to 
which  Canada  has  supplied  about  two  tons,  of  the  total  net 
value  of  £450  sterling,  the  Canadian  mica  is  not  so  much 
esteemed  as  that  from  Calcutta,  which  commands  from 
two  shillings  sixpence  to  four  shillings  per  lb.,  while  the  Ca- 
nadian will  rarely  exceed  two  shillings.  The  location  in 
North  Burgess,  mentioned  above,  has  supplied  the  only  mica 
hitherto  exported  from  Canada,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 
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PLUMBAGO,    OR    ORArniTE. 

The  crystalline  limoHtones  of  the  Laiirentian  Byatom, 
and  some  of  the  lower  members  of  the  Silurian  Bjstcm, 
are  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  this  mineral  in  miiny 
cases,  diffu'sed  in  small  scales  and  flakes ;  but  sometimes 
in  sufliciont  aggregation  to  be  economically  available.  The 
chief  locality  where  it  seems  to  occur  in  workable  quan- 
tities, is  in  the  townships  bordering  the  north  bank  of  the 
OttaAva  river,  below  Ottawa  City.  A  bed  of  tolerably  pure 
graphite  has  been  partially  worked  in  the  township  of 
Grenville;  it  has  been  traced  at  intervals  for  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles,  and  shows  on  the  surface  a  thickness  of 
ten  inches ;  but  the  purer  portions  of  the  band  appear  to 
form  lenticular  masses,  which  cannot  bo  depended  upon 
for  continuous  working,  and,  consequently,  may  not  bo 
found  profitable  in  mining.  This,  so  far  as  hitherto  as- 
certained, seems  to  be  the  character  of  the  deposits  of 
graphite  generally  throughout  Canada.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  essential  to  the  commercial  value  of  this  mate- 
rial, that  it  should  bo  almost  free  from  gritty  or  stony  par- 
ticles ;  but  economical  methods  of  purifying  it  will  doubt- 
less be  applied  at  an  early  day,  and  will  secure  a  regular 
market  for  the  Canadian  plumbago,  some  of  which  is  found 
in  a  state  of  great  purity,  and  is  worth  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  dollars  per  ton.  The  chief  applications  of 
this  material  are  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  for  brass- 
founders,  for  glazing  gunpowder,  blacking  stoves,  &c.,  and 
for  diminishing  friction  in  heavy  machinery.  Processes 
have  recently  been  jiatented  in  England,  by  Messrs. 
Bi-oekedon  and  Brodie,  for  the  purification  of  ordinary 
plumbago,  bo  as  to  render  it  fit  for  the  manufacture  of 
bluck-lead  pencils.  These  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
successfully  applicable  to  the  Canadian  article,  and  will 
thus  render  the  mining  of  this  valuable  mineral,  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  well  worthy  of  attention.   We  arc  not  aware 
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that  any  coiiBiderable  quantity  of  plumbago  has  yet  been 
produced  in  Canada. 

MINERAL    MANURES.— rnOSPITATR   OP   LIME.— OTPSUM.— 

SIIELL-MARL. 

Apatite  or  Phosphate  of  Lime. — This  mineral,  the  con- 
Btituont  elcinonts  of  which  form  the  base  of  animal  bones, 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Laurcntian  rocks  of 
Canada ;  and  although  not  hitherto  brought  into  very  gen- 
eral use  as  an  artificial  manure,  is  plentifully  distributed  by 
the  hand  of  nature  from  the  debris  of  the  rocks  among  tho 
soils,  contributing  no  doubt  very  materially  to  their  fertil- 
ity and  value.  Its  occurrence  in  rocks  of  such  primitive  geo- 
logical age,  points  to  the  existence  of  animal  life  at  a  period 
vastly  earlier  than  the  received  geological  theories  admit. 

The  mineral  phosphate  of  lime  has  for  some  years  back 
attracted  considerable  attention,  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  as  a  substitute  for  guano  and  bone-dust. 
So  important  is  the  substance  deemed,  that  tho  British 
government  sent  commissioners  to  Estremadura  in  Spain, 
where  the  mineral  is  found,  for  tho  purpose  of  arranging 
for  its  importation  into  England ;  but  tho  result  was  that 
it  did  not  apj)ear  to  exist  in  sufficient  quantity ;  so  that  tho 
only  mineral  phosphate  now  used  by  the  agriculturists  in 
England  is  obtained  from  the  crag  on  tlie  coast  of  Sulfolk. 
This,  however,  is  very  impure,  containing  much  carbonate 
of  lime  and  otlicr  earthy  matters  ;  while  the  mineral  })lios- 
phate  found  in  Canada  is  nearly  in  a  pure,  and  much  of 
it  in  a  crystallized  state.  Although  it  has  not  yet  been 
mined  to  any  considerable  extent,  sufficient  has  been  as- 
certained with  regard  to  its  mode  of  occurrence  to  render 
it  certain  that  it  can  be  obtained  in  very  great  quantities, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  supersede  the  use  of 
bones,  of  which  probably  not  less  than  £400,000  or  £500,- 
000  worth  are  annually  imported  into  England.  Besides 
the  use  of  bone-dust  for  agricultural  purposes,  several 
thousand  tons  of  it  are  annually  used  in  England  for  tho 
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mannfucturo  of  china  ware,  at  a  cont  of  from  flovcn  pounds 
to  ton  pounds  per  ton.  l*ri)biibly  the  niinonil  pliosphuto 
might  bo  Buccosrifully  applied  as  a  substitute  for  this  pur- 
pose also.  As  a  manure  it  has  boon  actually  applieti  to 
the  land  with  groat  success ;  but  a  good  and  cheap  method 
of  decomposing  it,  previous  to  applying  it  to  the  soil,  is 
Btiil  a  desideratum.  The  usual  mode  of  applying  it  as  a 
manure,  is  to  grind  the  mineral  to  powder,  and  treat  with 
coarse  sulphuric  acid  ;  al)out  two-thirds  of  the  phosphate 
is  thus  at  oi\(!0  liberated,  and  enters  into  combination  with 
the  soil,  while  the  remaining  third  will  act  upon  the 
ground  the  ensuing  year,  by  becoming  soluble  by  natural 
uiToncies. 

This  mineral  is  found  very  extensively  distributed 
iiinong  the  Laurentian  rocks,  both  in  detached  nodules 
and  in  crystals;  but  Uie  most  important  locality  of  its  oc- 
currence hitherto  discovered  is  in  the  township  of  South 
Burgess,  where  it  forms  a  nnissivc  bed  of  unknown  though 
evidently  very  groat  dimensions,  which  lu»s  been  quarried 
to  a  small  extent.  Another  deposit  in  the  adjoining  town- 
ship of  Elmsley,  but  which,  from  the  direction  of  the  beds, 
eccuis  to  be  in  the  same  band,  has  also  been  worked  a  little, 
and  apparently  forms  an  irregular  bed  in  the  Laurentian 
limestone.  This  bed  has  been  traced  upwards  of  a  mile, 
and  seems  to  be  about  ten  feet  wide,  of  which  three  feet 
arc  nearly  pure  crystalline  apatite,  containing  about  ninety 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  the  remainder  being  mixed 
w'  U  the  limestone  rock,  in  which,  however,  the  phosphate 
•:  eatly  predominates.  The  deposit  in  South  Burgess  has 
the  great  advantage  of  being  very  easily  quarried,  and  of 
being  situated  immediately  upon  one  of  the  reaches  of  the 
Rideau  canal.  The  mineral  is  stated  to  be  worth  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  ton  in  England,  the  value  of 
course  varying- according  to  the  percentage  of  pliosphoric 
acid.  When  we  consider  the  bearing  of  the  phosphate  of 
Ihne  ui)on  the  animal  ajid  vegetable  economy,  we  must 
regard  the  discovery  of  this  substance  in  such  abundance, 
22 
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and  so  easily  accessible,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
sources  of  ■wealth  which  has  been  added  to  the  country 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Gypsum. — In  regard  to  tliis  valuable  material,  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Hind 
of  Toronto,  in  1857,  are  pertinent  and  exhaustive:  "The 
vast   areas  occupied  by  the  rocks  yielding  gypsum  in 
"Western  Canada  have  for  many  years  been  i-egarded  as 
sources  of  great  national  wealth.     Our  gypsiferous  rocks 
extend  from  the  Niagara  to  the  Saugeen,  a  distance  of  150 
miles,  and  have  a  breadth  varying  from  five  to  fifteen  and 
even  twenty  miles.     Gypsum  has  been  quarried  in  the 
townships  of  Dumfries,  Brantford,  Oneida,  Cayuga,  and 
others  in  the  valley  of  the  Grand  River ;  it  Avill  probably 
be  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  valley  of  the  Saugeen 
when  that  fertile  tract  of  country  becomes  Inciter  known. 
"  Gyp-:um,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  is  used  in  the  arts  for 
numerous  purposes.     It  is  employed  by  potters  for  pru- 
curing  moulds  with  its  calcinjd  powder,  moistened  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  water.     The  finer  kinds  are  selected 
for  the  mn'iufacture  of  the  alabaster  ornaments  so  much 
admired.     When  properly  calcined,  and  ground  to  a  fine 
powder,  it  is^  largely  employed  for  stuc(;o-work.  statues,  and 
statuettes;   when  mixed  with  glue  or  gelatine,  colored 
stuccoes  of  great  hardness  and  beauty  are  made  from  it. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  taking  casts  of  objects,  and  is 
frequently  employed  for  that  purpose.    When  mixed  with 
ahim,  borax,  or  potash,  a  variety  of  materials  greatly  prized 
in  the  plastic  arts  arc  produced.     The  subject  is  one  of 
general  interest,  ard  the  vast  deposits  of  gypsuin  in  Canada 
will  no  doubt  becorio  considerable  sources  of  wealth  when 
the  proper  time  arrirce. 

"  For  agricultural  furposes  the  value  of  gypsum  is  too 
well  known  to  require  much  notice  here;  a  growing  ap- 
preciation of  its  worth  is  shown  in  the  yearly  increasing 
demand,  and  it  is  now  found  for  sale  in  large  quantities  in 
most  Canadian  towns.    It  i»*  a  fact  ascertained  by  the  ex- 
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perience  of  very  many  years  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
more  recently  in  America,  that  gypsnm,  when  judiciously 
appMed,  sometimes  doubles  and  even  trebles  the  quantity 
of  certain  plants  nsually  grown  on  a  given  area.  A  study 
of  the  mode  and  time  of  applying  it,  and  of  the  plants 
most  benefited  by  it,  onglit  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  Can- 
ada, where  it  so  largely  abounds.  The  value  of  the  exports 
from  Canada  of  ground  plaster  and  hydraulic  lime  shows 
a  steady  and  important  increase.  In  1853  it  was  £1,310 ; 
in  1S51,  £2,017;  and  in  1855,  £19,112." 

Sir  William  Logan  remarks :  "  All  the  gypsum  mines 
at  present  worked  in  Canada  occur  on  the  Grand  llivcr, 
in  a  distance  of  thirty-five  miles,  extending  from  Cayuga 
to  Paris.  All  the  mines  appear  to  be  confined  to  one 
stratigraphical  position  in  the  formation,  which  is  probably 
about  the  middle.  The  mineral  occurs  in  lenticular 
masses,  varying  in  horizontal  diameter  from  a  few  yards 
to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  a  thickness  of  from  three  to 
seven  feet.  The  layer  of  gypsum  appears  to  be  in  general 
both  overlaid  and  underlaid  by  beds  of  dolomite,  much  of 
which  is  fit  for  the  purpose  of  hydraulic  cement,  and  the 
trypsum  itself  is  sometimes  interstratified  with  thin  beds 
of  dolomite.  In  some  parts  there  appear  to  be  two  work- 
able ranges  of  gypsum,  one  a  few  feet  above  the  other. 
But  this  probably  is  only  to  be  considered  as  a  thickening 
of  the  gypsiferous  band  with  an  interstratification  of  a 
larger  mass  of  dolomite." 

The  business  of  mining  gypsnm  in  Canada,  and  of  pre- 
paring it  for  the  market,  has  been  in  existence  for  the  last 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  The  following  is  the  amount 
raised  annually  from  the  quarries  on  the  Grand  River, 
according  to  Sir  Wm.  Logan's  returns : 

Tons. 

T.  Martinclalo,  Oncidn, 3,500 

J.Donaldson,         "      1.500 

A.  Taylor,  York 3,000 

Thompson  &  Wright,  Paris 4,000 

J.  Brown,  Cayuga, 2,000 

14,000 


¥  I  f  ^ 
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Tlie  greater  p.art  of  this  gypsum  is  employed  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  the  prices  at  which  it  is  sold  are  as 
follows : — 

Per  Ton. 

Plaster,  ungronnd $2.00 

"        ground  for  agricultural  purposes 3.50 — 4.00 

"  "  Blucco,  raw 5.50—7.00 

"  »  "      calcined 16.00 

Much  of  the  produce  of  these  mines  is  sent  to  be  ground 
and  prej)ared  for  market  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Thorold,  on  the 
"Weliand  Canal,  who  has  for  the  last  fifteen  yeara  manu- 
factured on  an  average  1,000  tons  annually. 

Shell  Marl.  Yast  deposits  of  recent  shell  marl  and  cal- 
careous tufa  are  found  in  various  localities,  and  in  all  parts 
of  Canada,  too  'imerous  to  be  here  specified.  "Wherever 
they  occur  the  land  is  characterized  by  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, and  dense  growth  of  hard-wood  timber,  indicating 
their  extraordinary  fertilizing  properties  on  the  soil.  Tiie 
deposits  of  shell  marl  extend  in  some  instances,  as  in  the 
township  of  Sheffield,  county  of  Addington,  C.  W.,  about 
400  acres,  with  a  thickness  over  the  greater  portion  of  at  least 
ten  feet.  One  of  the  deposits  of  calcareous  tufa  is  supposed 
to  extend  over  more  than  1,000  acres,  with  au  average 
thickness  of  five  feet. 

HYDRAULIC  CEMEXT.-ROOFIXG  SLATES. 

At  several  points,  and  in  various  geological  formations  in 
Canada,  sllieious  dolomites  occur,  which,  when  carefully 
calcined  and  ground,  are  found  to  furnisli  a  very  superior 
description  of  water-lime  or  cement,  which  rapidly  liardLMis 
under,  and  permanently  resists  the  action  of  water ;  this 
invaluable  property  being  due  to  tlieir  containing  a  definite 
proj)ortion  of  silieious  and  magnesian  salts  associated  with 
the  lime.  The  principal  localities  where  limestones  hold- 
ing the  proper  admixture  of  the  materials  named  have  been 
discovered  are  at  Paris,  Cayuga,  Thorold,  Kingston,  and 
Loughborough  in  Canada  West,  and  at  Nepean  or  Hull, 
Quebec,   and   the    Magdalen    liiver  in   Gaspe,   Canada 
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East.  In  some  of  these  localities  the  beds  have  been 
worked ;  those  of  Hull  and  Thorold  are  of  excellent  qual- 
ity and  are  highly  esteemed.  During  the  construction  of 
various  railway  and  other  public  works  within  the  hist  ten 
years,  the  quantity  of  cement  manufactured  by  Mr.  Brown 
of  Thorold  averaged  80,000  bushels  annually,  but  at  present 
the  quantity  does  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  that  amount. 
The  present  price  of  the  cement  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds.  The  average  annual 
value  of  cement  ground  at  the  Thorold  mills,  for  the  last 
eighteen  years,  varies  from  $3,000  to  $6,000. 

Roofing  Slates. — "  Slate  is  a  material  daily  becoming 
more  valuable,  on  account  of  the  vast  variety  of  useful 
purposes  to  wliich  it  is  applied.  One  of  its  most  import- 
ant characteristics  is  its  strength;  it  is  commuted  to  be 
about  four  times  as  strong  as  ordinary  stone,  and  slabs 
eight  feet  long  and  upwards  can  be  safely  used  of  a  thick- 
ness not  exceeding  half  an  inch.  It  is  a  non-absorbent  of 
moisture,  and  is  thus  adapted  as  an  admirable  lining  for 
wells  and  for  roofing  houses.  The  economical  importance 
of  slates  has  attracted  attention  to  their  distribution  in 
Lower  Canada,  and  already  large  quarries  are  worked  which 
furnish  elate  of  a  superior  o.mUty." — Professor  JTlnoCs 
Lecture. 

Sir  "William  Logan  miH-es  i^r  foPowing  valuable  re- 
marks on  the  numerous  useful  a]  ^p i  i  cations  of  slate  :  "  Not 
only  is  it  applied  as  a  covering  !br  houses,  but  it  is  employed 
as  walls  for  cisterns  to  hold  u'ater,  slab    of  fifteen  feet  by 
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eight  being  sometimes  \sj^^\ 
dimensions  it  is  used  for  wine-coolers,  dairy  dressers, 
kitchen  and  hall  flooring,  tables,  chimney  mantels,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  purposes  where  surface  is  required. 
In  its  application  as  tables  and  chimney-pieces,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  a  high  degree  of  decora tiou  :  the  tables, 
after  being  dressed  to  the  smoothest  possiMe  surface,  are 
embellished  with  gilding,  or  with  paintings  in  colors  resist- 
ing fire,  showing  landscapes  or  imitation^:  of  stone ;  and  a 


1 
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silieious  varnish  being  apj^licd,  the  stone  is  subjected  to  a 
heat  which  melts  the  varnish  into  an  ciiannel,  and  produces 
a  briliitnit  result.  Chiinney-pieces  in  the  same  way  are 
enamelled  :>»a*  the  natural  color  of  the  btone,  or  over  a 
fancy  color  given  to  it.  When  the  color  is  black,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  slate  from  a  bril'.iantly  polished 
and  valuable  black  marble,  while  the  cost  is  comparatively 
small.  The  great  number  of  purposes  to  which  good 
slate  is  a]iplicable  render  the  rock  of  great  economic  import- 
ance and  well  worthy  of  research."  To  the  many  advan- 
tages above  enumerated,  attending  the  use  of  this  material, 
may  be  added  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  it  can 
be  worked  into  any  required  shape. 

The  best  slate  quarry  hitherto  found  in  Canada  is  Mr. 
Benjamin  Walton's,  in  the  townshi])  of  Melbourne,  C  E, ; 
the  l)and  of  slate  is  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  overlies 
serpentine  rock  ;  thus  marking  its  geological  position  to 
be  in  the  Quebec  group  of  the  lower  Silurian  system,  and 
probably  equivalent  to  that  of  the  far-tamed  Welsh  slate 
rocks.  Mr.Waltoii  commenced  preliminary  operations  in 
18G0.  and  has  produced  slates  for  the  market  since  the 
spring  of  1S(U.  In  opening  up  the  quarry  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $30,000  is  said  to  have  been  incurred,  and 
during  last  year  the  value  of  slate  sold  has  been  about 
•  $8,000. 

These  slates  are  held  in  high  repute  for  their  excellent 
quality;  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that,  when  in 
full  operation,  this  quarry  will  tind  an  abundant  market 
for  its  produce,  not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  the  western 
cities  of  the  Union.  The  following  table,  given  by  Sir 
Wui.  Logan  in  his  Catalogue  of  Ect>nomic  Materials  for 
18G2,  exhibits,  first,  the  sizes  of  the  slates  in  inches ;  sec- 
ond, the  number  of  such  slates  in  a  square  (of  one  hundred 
square  feet) ;  and,  third,  the  price  per  square  at  which 
Mr.  Walton  supplies  h's  slates,  placed  on  the  railroad  cars 
on  the  Quebec  and  llichmond  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  which  is  within  one  and  a  half  mile  of  the  quarrj. 
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Sizes. 

Number.      Prico. 

24x10. 

.  ..   8(5....  $4.00 

24x14. 

. ..   98 4.00 

24x12. 

...114 4.00 

22x12. 

...126 4.00 

22x11. 

...138 4.00 

20x12. 

...141 4.00 

20x11. 

...154 4.00 

20x10. 

...109 4.00 

18x11. 

...175 4.00 

18x10. 

...192 4.00 

18  X  9. 

...213 4.00 

Sizes. 

Number. 

Price. 

16x10. 

.222. . 

..$3.75 

K.  X  9. 

...240.. 

. .    3.73 

10  X  3. 

...277.. 

. .    3.70 

14x10. 

...262.. 

. .    .3.00 

14  X  9. 

...291.. 

. .    3.00 

14  X  8. 

...327.. 

. .    3.00 

14  X  7. 

...374.. 

. .    2.75 

12  X  8. 

...400.. 

. .    2.75 

12  X  7. 

...457.. 

..    2.50 

12  xG. 

...533.. 

..    2.25 

Canada  abounds  in  mr.terials  of  the  best  quality  appli- 
cable to  coinmon  and  decorative  construction,  such  as 
clay  for  bricks,  etc.,  building  stones  of  every  description, 
flai^!^,  marbles,  porphyry,  and  many  stones  applicable  to 
jewelry — alio  grindstones,  and  whetstones  of  a  very  su- 
perior description  ;  but  want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit 
all  special  notice  of  these  products. 


PEAT. 

We  must  not  omit  mention,  however,  of  a  substance 
which  is  found  here,  perhaps  more  largely  distributed  and 
of  a  better  cpuility  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  ; 
and  which  is  probably  destined  at  no  distant  date  to  be- 
come of  great  economic  importance.     We  refer  to  peat. 

This  description  of  fuel  is  found  to  form  an  excel- 
lent siibstitute  for  coal  in  many  countries  where  the  latter 
invaluable  .-nbstanco  does  not  occur ;  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tlje  best  kinds  of  iron,  for  which  the  Canadian 
ores  are  espeieially  adapted,  peat  would  be  found  peculi- 
arly appli'iible.  Various  contrivances  for  compressing 
peat  have  recently  been  patented,  and  introduced  into  Eng- 
land and  Frouce ;  and  if  this  can  lie  economically  effected 
in  Canada,  there  will  be  a  very  large  field  open  for  the 
employment  of  this  department  of  national  industry.  As 
the  country  becomes  more  thickly  settled,  wood  will  rap- 
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idiv  disappear,  and  in  this  exigency  the  peat  bogs  of  Can- 
ada will  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel,  second  in 
value  only  to  beds  of  mineral  coal. 

Peat  occurs  in  great  abinidaiice  in  many  parts  of  tlie 
province;  in  the  Island  of  Anticosti,  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  there  is  an  area  of  not  less  than  160  square  miles, 
occvipied  by  a  jjcat  bog ;  the  thickness  of  pe.it  varying 
from  three  to  ten  feet  where  observed.  This  is  the  largest 
peat  field  in  Canada,  and  the  general  quality  of  the  mate- 
rial is  excellent.  Including  this  deposit,  Lower  Canada 
contains  jirobably  not  less  than  1,000  square  miles  of  this 
valuable  material,  and  in  many  places  the  thickness  is 
much  greater  than  that  mentioned  al)ove.  Canadian  peat 
is  found,  on  a  careful  comparison,  to  contain  less  mineral 
matter  than  that  usually  found  in  Europe.  An  attempt 
was  made,  some  eight  or  ten  vears  ago,  to  introduce  this 
material  into  Montreal  as  a  fuel,  but  not  being  prosecuted 
with  sufficient  energy  and  perseverance,  it  fell  to  tl\e 
ground.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  at  no  dis- 
tant date,  and  especially  in  that  large  and  flourishing  ci<"y, 
where  the  material  is  very  abundant  iif  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  sufficient  inducements  will  be  offered  for 
the  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry. 

PETROLEUM. 

This  very  remarkable  mineral  product  has  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  attracted  a  large  share  of  public  atten- 
tion in  Canada,  where  its  existence  in  such  abundance  as 
to  afibrd  promise  of  a  great  and  permanent  traffic  has  been 
full'/  rer.  '.^nized.  Xever,  perliaps,  has  there  been  an  in- 
Btauce  of  an  extensive  trade  so  rapidly  developed  as  in  the 
cuse  of  the  rock  oil  !)usiness  in  Canada. 

The  locality  in  whicli  the  oil  springs  have  for  the  most 
part  been  discovered  and  worked  in  Canada  is  the  town- 
ship of  Enniskillen,  county  of  Plympton,  in  the  western 
peninsula;  and  the  geological  ];ositioii  is  tiie  summit  of 
the  upper  Silurian,  or  base  of  the  Devonian  systems  of  lime- 
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stone  rocks,  being  a  lower  horizon  than  that  of  the  oil 
wells  of  Pennsylvania  and  Oliio.  The  pctrolenni  owes  its 
origin,  in  all  probability,  to  the  slow  subterranean  decom- 
position and  bituminization  of  organic  matter,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  which  luive  been 
deposited  with  the  other  materials  of  which  the  rocks  are 
composed.  The  resulting  fluid  and  gaseous  matters,  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water  which  permeates  the  strata, 
accumulate  chiefly  along  the  summit  of  a  flat  anticlinal 
axis,  which  traverses  the  western  peninsula  of  Canada, 
penetrating  the  fissures  or  cracks  in  the  rocks.  The  oil  re- 
veals itself  at  the  surface,  either  by  hydrostatic  pressure 
or  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapor,  where  the  superficial 
clays  are  penetrated,  either  by  natural  or  artificial  means. 
The  fact  of  the  existence  of  petroleum  springs  in  West- 
ern Canada  is  by  no  means  a  new  discovery,  although  it  is 
only  very  recently  that  they  have  been  ascertained  to  be 
of  much  economic  importance.  At  several  points  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  Thames  and  Bear  Creek  in  the  west- 
ern peninsula,  the  oil  has  been  long  known  to  exude  at 
the  surface,  and  float  along  the  water ;  and  was  used  in 
the  neighborhood  as  a  remedy  for  cuts  and  cutaneous  dis- 
eases in  horses.  In  the  south  part  of  the  toAvnship  of  En- 
niskillen  two  patches  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  of  an 
acre  or  more  in  extent,  are  found  to  be  covered  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  with  a  viscid  mineral  tar  or  asphaltum, 
which  has  resulted  from  the  oxi(\ition  and  drying  up  of 
springs  beneath.  It  is  the  existence  of  these  superficial 
deposits  that  first  attracted  attention  to  the  substance  as  a 
source  of  illurtiinating  oil ;  and  it  was  speedily  discovered 
tliat,  on  penetrating  below  the  asphalt  into  the  underlying 
clay,  great  quantities  of  the  oil  could  be  obtained  in  the 
fluid  state,  and  consequently  much  nearer  the  condition 
required  in  the  manufacture.  The  first  adventurer  in  this 
field  was  Mr.  W.  M.  AVilliams,  of  Hamilton,  who  com- 
menced operatioris  in  1857,  and  to  whom  alone  is  due  the 
merit  of  developing  ihh  branch  of  industry  in  Canada,  as 
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well  «'vs  of  pointing  out  the  road  to  success  in  the  same  di- 
rection in  the  United  States.  The  cai)ital  wliich  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  his  associates  have  embarked  in  the  works  is 
about  $50,000;  the  oil  obtained  at  their  wells  is  conveyed 
in  barrels  to  Hamilton,  a  distance  of  upwards  of  100  miles, 
and  there  refined  for  the  market.  Ilefineries  are  now, 
however,  in  operation  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  oil 
region  itself,  there  being  not  less  than  six  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  iMiniskillen,  and  about  an  equal  number  in 
other  parts  of  the  province.  The  refining  process  consists 
in  rectifying  by  repeated  distillations,  deodorizing  by  treat- 
ing with  acids,  and  subsequent  washing  in  alkalies. 

Sir  AVilliam  Logan  estimates  that  "  v/ithin  an  area  of 
about  four  square  miles,  in  the  first  three  ranges  of  the 
township  of  Enniskillen,  there  were  supposed  to  be  in 
August,  18G1,  about  seventy  wells  yielding  more  or  less  oil. 
Of  these  forty  were  surface  wells,  that  is,  wells  sunk  from 
forty  to  sixty  feet  through  the  drift  clay  and  gravel  to  the 
rock  beneath.  Some  of  these  latter,  which  had  yielded 
but  little  oil,  gave  abundant  supplies  by  boring  into  the 
rock.  The  oil-bearing  fissures  or  veins  in  adjacent  wells 
were  met  with  at  depths  varying  from  36  to  100  and  even 
150  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  rock."  Since  the  date  to 
which  Sir  AVilliaui  refers  many  other  wells  have  been  sunk, 
and  there  are  now  several  hundreds  in  the  township,  many 
of  which,  however,  do  notyield  oil.  In  some  cases,  by  pene- 
trating to  depths  exceeding  200  feet  from  the  surface, 
what  are  called  "flowing  wells"  have  been  obtained,  and 
these,  IVom  thc^r  extraordinary  yield  of  oil,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  procured  without  pumping,  for  the 
present  eclipse  in  importance  all  the  re>t ;  but  experience 
in  other  regions  has  proved  that  these  valuable  (jualities 
do  not  continue  to  exist  for  any  very  lengthened  period  at 
any  one  well.  Some  of  the  flowing  wells,  of  which  there 
are  altogether  twelve  up  to  the  present  time,  .are  said  to  have 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  forty-gallon  barrels  in 
twenty-four  hours.     TliO  petroleum  from  these  deep  wells 
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is  lijjjliter,  more  fluid,  and  better  adapted  for  tlie  niaimt'actiiro 
of  illuiriinatiii<,'  oil  than  that  from  the  eurfaco  wells. 

The  total  yield  of  the  Enniskillen  oil  region,  till  the  com- 
mencement of  18G2,  i3  probably  about  500,000  gallons,  but 
this  quantity  by  no  means  represents  the  capacity  of  the 
wells ;  as,  from  the  difficulty  of  communication  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  the  scarcity  of  barrels,  or  other  ves- 
sels to  receive  the  oil,  and,  above  all,  the  want  of  a  regular 
market  for  the  produce,  they  have  never  been  worked  to 
their  full  capacity.  At  present  mnch  activity  prevails 
among  speculators  in  this  interesting  commodity,  and  there 
is  a  prospect  of  vevy  large  exports  being  made  of  the  crnde 
oil  to  England,  and  even  to  the  United  States,  as  the  Cana- 
dian petroleum  Is  reputed  to  possess  superior  qualities  for 
refining  purposes  to  that  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
which  is  said  to  be  too  light,  and  to  contain  too  much  vol- 
uiile  and  explosive  naphtha.  So  long  as  the  flowing  wells 
continue  their  extraordinary  yield,  the  price  of  the  oil  at 
the  wells  is  almost  nominal ;  yet  such  is  the  cost  of  handling 
and  transportation,  that  it  is  worth  one  shilling  per  gallon, 
or  from  £15  to  £18  sterling  per  ton,  in  England,  including 
packages. 

The  loss  in  refining,  where  illuminating  oil  only  is  pro- 
duced, is  considerable,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  will 
obviously  be  of  advantage,  so  long  as  fuel  can  be  obtained 
at  a  sufficiently  cheap  rate,  to  refine  the  oil  in  Canada  and 
export  it  in  that  state.  The  refuse  or  heavier  products 
of  the  distillation,  however,  contain  highly  useful  ingre- 
dients, such  as  benzine,  and  many  valuable  coloring  matters, 
which  in  present  circumstances  can  be  turned  to  much 
better  account  in  England ;  and  thus  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  exportation  of  the  crude  oil  will  ultimately 
form  the  staple  business  in  this  commodity.  At  present 
rates,  the  cost  of  delivering  one  ton  of  crude  oil  in  London 
or  Liverpool  will  not  exceed  £0  or  £10  sterling,  which 
will  leave  a  considerable  margin  for  profit.  There  seems 
little  reason  to  douljt  that  an  immense  traffic  in  this  article 
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will  spring  up  Itetwceri  the  two  countricg;  alrcftdy  jibout 
r»,(M)()  barrels  have  been  exported  f'ron;  Enuiskillen  to  Kng- 
luiul  (luring  the  present  searton;  and  iVom  40  to  50  teams 
are  daily  employed  in  hauling  from  the  wcUa  to  the  rail- 
way station.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  how  long  the  supply  may  eontinuo 
at  any  one  point,  yet,  from  the  facts  at  wells  sunk  quite 
near  to  each  other  have  evidently  an  independent  h  lureo, 
and  that  there  is  a  very  large  area  of  c  intry  uii«  rlaid 
by  tlie  oil-bearing  veins,  it  is  probable  that  the  ro;  >urce8 
of  the  country  in  this  respect  will  not  speedily  lO  ex- 
hausted. 


MI^EPtAL  PvESOURCES  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW 
BRUNSWICK,  AND  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  most  important  minerals  of  economic 
importance  hitherto  discovered  and  wrought,  are  coal, 
gypsum,  iron,  and  gold.  We  must  be  content  with  a  very 
Blight  sketch  of  tlie  history  and  statistics  of  these  products, 
lor  the  facts  adduced  wo  are  indebted  mainly  to  Dr. 
Dawson's  valuable  work  on  "  Acadian  Geology." 

COAL. 

Tlie  coal-fields  of  Nova  Scotia  have  been  long  known  to 
be  of  vast  extent  and  value,  and  have  been  worked  more 
or  less  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  colony  by  the 
British  ;  when  the  imperial  government,  in  making  their 
grants  of  land,  reserved  for  the  crown  all  mineral  rights, 
and  subsequently  leased  them  to  a  company  of  capitalists 
styled  the  General  Mining  Association,  by  whom  the  coal 
has  been  for  the  most  part  mined  and  exported.  The  most 
important  are  the  Albion  mines  in  the  county  of  Pictou, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  where  two  seams  of 
excellent  coal  occur,  of  the  enormous  aggregate  thickness 
of  thirty-seven  and  twenty-two  feet  respectively ;  although 
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of  thiii  total  tlju'kiioss  only  al)oiit  twriity-four  and  t\V(;lvo 
iet't  can  bo  waid  to  bo  ^ood  coal.  Tiie  inahi  seam  law  been 
very  extunsivuly  worked,  and  its  outcrop  has  boon  tractMl 
for  sovcral  niilcd ;  but  it  is  roinarkablo  that  it  proscrveH,  its 
character  as  a  Beam  of  {^ood  coal  only  for  a  very  limited 
distance  on  either  hido  of  the  main  shaft.  Tho  coal  hith- 
erto exi)orted  has  been  obtained  almost  exclusively  from 
the  U])per  part  of  this  seam,  tho  workings  being  from 
twelve  to  nine  feet  deep,  ;ind  tho  lowt^t  shaft  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  about  400  feef.  Uhough  the  coal  rapidly  dete- 
riorates in  quality  in  all  tions  from  tho  main  shaft, 
its  thickness,  together  wilu  that  of  the  underlying  deej) 
seam^  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  being 
Bpccdily  exhausted  ;  and  long  ere  this  occurs,  there  is  little 
room  to  doubt  that  other  good  seams  will  be  discovered  in 
the  same  district. 

The  cpiantity  of  coal  raised  at  these  mines  in  1851  was 
about  sixty  thousand  chaldrons,  and  subsequently  this 
yield  has  been  still  further  increased.  It  is  chiefly  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  and  is  admirably  adapted  and 
extensively  used  in  making  gas,  as  well  as  for  general 
purposes.  These  mines  afford  employment  to  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000,  and  their  produce  is  conveyed  by  a  railway 
worked  by  locomotives  to  the  harbor  of  South  Pictou,  a 
distance  of  six  miles. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  returns  of  coal  raised, 
sold,  and  exported  at  Pictou  in  the  year  ending  31st  De- 
cember, 1858 ; 

Lnrgc  Coal.        Slack  Coal. 
Total  quantity  raised  and  sold  in  tons 100,007 ^         14,34t^ 

Of  this  there  was — 

Sold  Ibr  homo  consumption 0,212^  4,510^ 

I'Lxportcd  to  tho  United  States. 89, 2 17  G,:!96 

Exported  to  tho  neighboring  Colonies 2,173  3,119 

Next  in  importance  to  the  Pictou  coal  mines  are  those 
of  Sydney,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Cape  Breton. 
Here  the  productive  coal  measures  cover  an  urea  of  250 
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square  miles,  and  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  coal  seams 
amounts  to  thirty-seven  feet,  of  which,  however,  only 
twenty  feet  are  of  good  quality,  or  workable  thickness. 
The  mines  are  worked  here,  as  in  the  preceding  instance, 
by  the  General  Mining  Association,  who  raise  annually 
from  the  Sydney  main  seam  80,000  tons  of  coal,  which  is 
conveyed  by  railway  to  the  bar  at  North  Sydney  for  ship- 
ment. About  30,000  tons  are  annually  consumed  in  Nova 
Scotia,  the  remainder  being  exported  to  the  United  States. 
The  quantity  of  coal  annually  raised  in  the  county  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  almost  entirely  at  Sydney,  is  stated  in  the 
census  of  1851  at  53,000  chaldrons. 

In  Cumberland  county,  on  the  confines  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, occure  the  celebrated  "  South  Joggins  Section"  of  the 
carboniferous  system  of  rocks,  which  forms  such  an  attract- 
ive object  to  geologists,  and  has  thrown  so  much  light  on 
the  theory  of  the  coal  formation,  and  all  matters  relating 
thereto.  Here,  from  the  relative  conditions  of  dip  and 
coast  line,  we  find  extending  over  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles,  an  exposure  of  not  less  than  14,000  feet  in  vertical 
thickness,  of  successive  rock  formations,  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  carboniferous  series,  and  including  more  than 
seventy  distinct  seams  of  coal.  Of  these,  however,  only  one 
seam  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to  work,  consisting  of  two 
beds,  three  feet  six  inches  and  one  foot  six  inches  thick, 
respectively,  with  a  clay  parting  between,  varying  from 
one  foot  to  a  few  inches.  It  is  a  free-burning  bituminous 
coal  of  fair  quality.  The  quantity  of  coal  shipped  in  1851, 
was  only  2,400  chaldrons ;  it  was  exported  principally  to 
St.  John's,  New  Brunswick.  Other  seams  of  good  coal,  of 
much  greater  thickness,  have  been  discovered  in  this  car- 
boniferous district,  but  at  too  great  distance  from  navigable 
waters  to  be  profitably  mined,  until  the  general  progress 
of  the  country  admits  of  the  construction  of  railways  or 
other  sources  of  demand  for  the  material. 

The  total  quantity  of  coals  raised  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1851, 
according  to  the  census  returns,  was  115,000  chaldrons ;  in 
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1856, 120,668  chaldrons,  valued  at  £86,027,  were  exported, 
while  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1857,  the  shipments  were 
valued  at  £90,315,  which  arc  the  latest  official  returns  we 
possess.  These  figures  show  a  rapid  and  extensively  in- 
creasing trade. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  coal  of  Nova  Scotia 
is  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  steam  navy  of  Britain  for 
many  centuries  to  come,  and  also  to  meet  amply  the  de- 
mands of  the  other  North  American  colonies  bordering  on 
the  Atlantic,  which  possess  within  themselves  no  coal-fields 
of  any  importance. 

GYPSUM. 

This  useful  mineral  occurs  in  very  great  abundance, 
associated  with  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and  is  mined  to  a  considerable  extent  at  several 
points,  but  chiefly  in  the  districts  of  Hants  and  Colchester. 
The  gypsum  of  Nova  Scotia  occurs  in  various  forms  and 
conditions ;  sometimes  as  an  hydrite,  or  hard  ;plaster^ 
which  is  not  at  present  applied  to  any  useful  purpose, 
being  too  hard  to  be  profitably  ground  for  agricultural 
purposes,  though  very  well  adapted  as  a  substitute  for 
marble.  Sometimes  the  common  gypsum  is  found  in  beds 
and  masses,  and  sometimes  in  veins  cutting  the  soft  marly 
sandstones  of  the  carboniferous  series ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  gypsum  is  generally  of  a  fibrous  structure.  The  prin- 
cipal point  where  this  mineral  is  quarried  for  economic 
purposes,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Shubeuacadie,  in 
Hants,  where  immense  masses  of  pure  gypsum  rise  boldly 
from  the  banks,  occasionally  to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
feet,  presenting  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  mineral. 
It  is  also  largely  quarried  at  Windsor,  Newport,  AValton, 
and  several  other  places.  In  1851,  the  quantity  exported 
amounted  to  about  80,000  tons,  the  value  of  which  at  the 
port  of  shipment  would  be  about  $10,000,  the  greater  part 
being  exported  to  the  United  States  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses.   It  is  at  present  only  quarried  in  places  accessible 
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to  shipping,  and  its  small  value  per  ton  indicates  the  fa- 
cility with  which  it  can  be  obtained,  in  a  country  where 
wages  are  high. 

At  other  parts  of  the  province,  as  in  Cape  Breton,  very 
large  deposits  of  the  mineral  are  found,  but  not  at  present 

worked. 

IRON. 

A  very  extensive  and  remarkable  deposit  of  iron  ore, 
which  promises  to  be  of  much  economic  value,  occurs,  as- 
sociated with  the  metamorphic  upper  Silurian  rocks  of 
the  Cobequid  hills,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry.  This 
deposit  attracted  attention  as  early  as  the  time  when  the 
land  on  which  it  occurs  was  granted  by  the  crown,  and  it 
had  been  brought  into  notice  at  various  times  subsequently. 
Since  184:5  the  extent  and  economical  capabilities  of  this 
deposit  have  been  discussed  by  several  writers,  and  it  has 
been  opened,  and  smelting  furnaces  put  in  operation  by  an 
association  of  capitalists,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Acadia 
Mine."  Tliis  enterprise  has  recently  been  taken  up  by  a 
powerful  English  company. 

This  vein  occui's  near  the  junction  of  the  carboniferous 
and  metamorphic  series,  and  runs  nearly,  although  not  al- 
together, with  the  stratification  of  the  rocks,  whicli  are 
tilted  into  a  vertical  position.  It  contains  a  great  variety 
of  different  ores  of  iron,  as  magnetic,  specular,  hematite, 
&c.,  as  well  as  other  minerals  ;  it  is  in  one  place  not  less 
than  120  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  traced  for  a  dis- 
tance of  seven  niles.  "  Tlie  deposit,"  says  Dr.  Dawson, 
"is  evidently  wedge-shaped,  being  largest  and  richest  on 
the  surface  of  the  highest  ridges.  It  contains,  however, 
an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  gres  of  iron,  though  its 
irregular  character  opposes  many  difficulties  to  the  miner. 
Difficulties  have  also  been  found  in  smelting  the  ore  to 
advantage ;  but  these  are  often  incident  to  the  first  trials 
of  new  deposits,  to  which  the  methods  applicable  to  others, 
of  which  the  workmen  have  had  previous  experience,  do 
not  apply.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  these  prelimi- 
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nary  liinderances  have  been  overcome,  and  that  the  mine 
will  soon  become  highly  profitable  to  the  pro])rietors." 
Tlie  following  general  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  deposit 
is  quoted  from  an  elaborate  report  made  in  1849,  by  Dr. 
J.  L.  Hayes,  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  further  interesting, 
as  furnishing  a  statement  of  the  comparative  value  of  iron 
ores  at  different  places : 

"  From  the  descriptions  above  given,  it  is  evident  that 
although  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  ore  at  a  particular 
point  can  only  be  determined  by  working  the  deposits, 
yet  an  immense  field  is  open  for  exploration  and  working. 
Although  it  is  probable  that  an  abundant  supply  of  ore 
will  be  found  upon  the  mountain  last  described,  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  $2  per  ton  of  iron ;  if  this  should  not  be 
the  case,  an  ample  supply  can  be  furnished  from  the 
other  localities  at  an  expense  which,  including  raising  and 
hauling,  could  not  exceed  $4  to  the  ton  of  iron.  I  would 
advise  the  opening  of  the  veins  at  different  points  upon 
the  line,  to  determine  the  cheapest  point  for  mining,  and 
the  ores  which  can  be  used  most  advantageously.  If  this 
is  done,  the  price  of  the  ore  cannot  be  fairly  set  down  at 
the  sum  for  \\^hich  it  can  be  obtained  at  the  nearest  locality, 
but  at  an  average  of  the  prices  of  the  ores  from  different 
localities,  delivered  at  the  point  selected  for  the  furnace. 
This  may  be  estimated  at  $3  to  the  ton  of  iron. 

"  The  value  of  this  locality  with  respect  to  ore  may  be 
judged  of  by  comparing  it  with  establishments  in  the 
United  States.  In  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  at  some  estab- 
lishments which  have  been  successfully  conducted,  the 
price  of  the  ore  is  between  five  and  six  dollars  to  the  ton 
of  iron.  In  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  ore  yielding  between  forty 
and  fifty  per  cent,  costs  between  four  and  five  dollars  to 
the  ton  of  iron.  At  one  locality  in  Kew  York  State  the 
ore  costs  ten  dollars  to  the  ton  cf  iron ;  at  some  establish- 
ments on  Lake  Champlain,  ore  cosiiDq;  one  dollar  per  ton 
at  the  mine  is  carried  twelve  miles  to  tlie  furnace.  The 
ore  at  the  Baltimore  furnaces  costs  over  seven  dollars  to 
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the  to.  of  iron;  tU.  V''°»*"'»E  "mating  the  co^ 
*e  at  the  furnace,  in  Pf"!^^  ^te  ton  of  ivon,  there  .-lU 
%\l  ore  oven  at  f^'^f^^^rge  American  localito. 
he  an  advantage  over  «>«  ^™^"°.rt,,  g.vodisli  and  E>«smn 
"The  cost  of  ores  at  some  oi  ^^  ^,     ^,^1 

f„„aces  is  still  r^];?!  „„':„:   d  hy  Hnd  to  tl>e  forests 
Mountains  tlie  V""<=f,;rto  eighty  miles.    Some  of    he 
i  distance  of  from  forty  *»  J"  ;  f^  minerals  from  Prcs- 
fo  g  s  of  Sweden  "«;';PSf  Jetansportedbyland  car^ 

»^ih.enod^t2-tt:^\ffl^ 

-r::^orttf na.  fro,^^^^^^^^^ 

Mnshet's  opinion,  based  on ''«  ?  ;"  °J,,,t  Swedish  brands, 

shonld  prove  correct,  ttoe  «'      Py„„,„t,  i„  tbp  TJmtod 
of  the  many  d'f  ^^^  ''"^eh  furnishes  iron  suitable  foi 

^'^^^^^"""^^^o  neighborhood  of  the 
"t  tl>  district  of  I'icton  I";"!  ^".^"^Jenrs  an  imnicnse 
AlWon  Mines,  already  '^^^  and  eoncom.tau 

s:!t:^^rsr--^— "'•^-'— '" 

importance. 

GOLD. 

rl  to  the  wonderful  gola 

Since  the  excitement  ^'i'^pS^^u,  „ose,  reports  have 

,„overics  in  Cahformj.  ^-^^  ^»^^„„  ^^  ^i„n„  discoveries 

.^^  time  to  time  obtameducnla  „;  «>«  south- 

:ova  Scotia,  where  ^''''^^ytrresemWance  to  those 

Atlantic  coast  bear  * 'cmarkablo       __^^^^^     ^_  ^ , 

,0  auriferous  regions  >;  *«  «°;„„ors  have  invariably 
recent  period,  however,  tihese        ^_^^^^_j^^;„„  ;„  feet 

found  to  be  d«™if,f^^^i,„  Geology,"  expressed 
155,  Dr.  Dawson,  m  his    ac.  ^^ 
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tho  opinion,  founded  on  geological  considerationg,  that 
gold  would  probably  bo  found  in  that  region,  but  his  re- 
mark8  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  it  might  not  prove 
to  be  of  much  economic  importance.  In  1857,  Mr.  John 
Campbell,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  scientific  attain- 
ments, obtained  gold  by  washing  tho  sand  of  the  beach 
near  Halifax  harbor.  This  was  the  first  actual  discovery 
on  record  of  gold  being  found  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  since 
that  time  Mr.  Campbell  has  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  the  development  of  this  branch  of  her  natural  resources. 

In  the  year  1860,  some  important  discoveries  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  were  made  in  the  valley  and  toward  the  head- 
waters of  the  Tangier  River,  about  forty  miles  north-cast 
of  Halifax,  which  created  an  immense  excitement  for  a 
time,  and  tempted  many  to  leave  their  ordinary  avocations 
to  search  for  gold,  which,  however,  was  not  found  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  reward  the  labor,  and  consequently  the 
excitement  speedily  subsided. 

In  tho  month  of  March,  18G1,  fresh  discoveries  of  con- 
siderably larger  quantities  were  made  near  the  mouth  of 
the  same  river;  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number,  and  also  iu  the  confidence,  of  the 
adventurers  engaged  in  this  pursuit,  as  well  as  in  the  as- 
certained extent  of  the  gold-prodncing  country,  which  may 
now  be  regarded  aS  comprising  an  area  of  6,000  or  7,000 
square  miles,  being  the  entire  region  occupied  by  the 
metamorphic  lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  corresponding  geological  position  to  that  in  which  it 
is  found  in  most  other  countries.  The  description  we 
have  already  given  of  these  rocks  as  they  occur  in  Canada, 
will  apply  to  the  same  formations  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  most  recent  and  authentic  in&rmation  hitherto  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  the  Nova  Scotia  gold  fields,  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  contributed  by  Dr.  Dawson  to  the 
"  Canadian  Naturalist,"  for  December,  1861 ;  and  in  an 
elaborate  report  by  Messrs.  Poole  and  Campbell  (1862), 
who  were  specially  appointed  by  the  provincial  govern- 
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ment  to  investigate  the  matter.  From  these  docuinents 
^'o  shall  condense  the  most  Important  particulars  rdutive 
to  this  interesting  suhjcct.  In  this  province,  although  tlio 
general  conditions  in  which  the  gold  occurs  are  doulttless 
the  same  as  in  other  auriferous  regions,  it  is  remurkahle 
that  it  is  found  chiefly  in  tlie  quartz  veins  traversing  tlio 
rocks,  rather  than  in  the  superficial  clays  constituting  the 
debris  of  these  rocks.  With  the  exception  of  one  locality, 
"  The  Ovens,"  near  Lunenburg,  seventy  miles  west  fruiu 
Halifax,  where  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  obtained 
iu  the  sand  of  the  beach,  formed  by  the  action  of  tlie 
waves  upon  the  rocky  cliflfs,  placer  washings  and  Buira<;e 
diggings  have  not  proved  remunerative  in  Nova  Scdtla. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quartz  veins,  on  which  the  Cali- 
fornian  and  Australian  digger  is  accustomed  to  look  with 
suspicion,  are  here  remarkably  productive;  an  instance  is 
upon  record  where  one  and  a  half  ton  of  quartz  has  pro- 
duced seventy-two  ounces  of  gold,  valued  at  $1,29G.  The 
veins  liave  been  traced  continuously  for  a  distance,  iu 
one  case,  of  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  found  to  pay  well 
throughout  this  whole  extent.  In  many  instances  the 
reins  are  exposed  at  the  surface,  and,  where  concealed  by 
drift  clay,  its  thickness  is  very  inconsiderable,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding six  or  eight  feet.  In  mining  in  the  veins  them- 
selves, their  richness  appears  to  increase  with  the  depth ; 
and  there  is  much  to  encourage  the  hope  that  deep  mining 
will  prove  the  most  successful  to  the  adventurer,  as  well 
as  the  most  permanent  and  reliable  source  of  wealth  to 
the  province. 

The  most  important  gold  fields  in  Nova  Scotia  hitherto 
discovered  occur  in  the  district  of  country  eastwards  from 
Halifax  to  Cape  Canso,  a  distance  of  130  miles,  with  an 
average  breadtlr  of  about  twenty  miles.  "Within  this  area, 
Mr.  Campbell  has  recognized  the  existence  of  five  bands  or 
lines  of  elevation,  running  nearly  parallel  with  each  other 
and  with  the  general  coast  line,  and  exhibiting  at  some 
places  arched  or  folded  strata  of  dark-colored  clay-slate, 
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traversed  by  quartz  veins,  of  thicknefes  varying  from  one 
to  nine  or  ten  inches,  following  the  planes  of  bedding  in 
the  strike,  but  frequently  cutting  the  strata  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip,  sometimes  in  wavy  or  zigzag  lines.  There  are 
alrto  larger  veins,  from  one  to  three  feet  in  thickness,  but 
the  thin  veins  first  referred  to  are  invariably  the  richest  in 
gold.  The  metal  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  disseminated 
in  irregular  grains  and  masses  in  the  quartz :  it  is  found 
most  abundantly  at  and  near  the  walls  of  the  veins,  and  is 
usually  associated  with  iron  pyrites  and  mispicl'el^  or 
arsenical  pyrites.  The  largest  nugget  yet  found  is  said  to 
be  valued  at  $300. 

It  is  impossible  to  state,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
what  amount  of  gold  has  been  hitherto  obtained  in  Nova 
Scotia,  as,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  claims  have  been 
worked  by  private  individuals,  who  are  generally  unable 
or  disinclined  to  give  the  requisite  information.  Even  if 
ascertained,  this  would  afford  no  criterion  of  the  value  of 
the  gold  fields,  as  the  search  has  hitherto  been  prosecuted 
only  in  the  rudest  manner.  At  one  claim  at  Tangier  $2,400 
are  said  to  have  been  realized  in  a  very  short  time  ;  $1,300 
from  another,  and  $480  from  a  third,  while  many  have 
yielded  little  or  nothing.  A  statement  we  have  recently 
seen  gives  the  daily  yield  as  100  ounces,  valued  at  $18  per 
ounce.  The  ISTova  Scotia  gold  is  of  remarkable  purity.  The 
principal  localities  where  mining  has  hither':  been  carried 
on  are  Tangier,  "Wine  Cove,  Laurencetown,  Slierbrooke, 
Isaac  Harbor,  and  Lunenburg.  With  the  exception  of 
Lnnonburg,  the  district  of  country  westward  of  Halifax 
has  not  as  yet  produced  much  gold. 

The  provincial  government  have  surveyed  and  divided 
the  principal  gold  fields  into  claims  of  twenty  feet  by  fifty 
feet,  and  exact  an  annual  license  fee,  or  rent,  of  $20  for 
each  claim.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  more  liberal  policy 
will  prevail,  and  greater  encouragement  be  extended  to  the 
adventurers,  as  the  claims  are  much  too  small,  and  the 
rent  too  high,  where  the  risks  of  mining  are  so  great. 
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"Ill  QUO  importftiit  respect,"  says  Dr.  Gcsner,  "tlio 
Nova  Scotlau  ^o\d  tiekls  possodS  a  very  ^reat  advantage 
over  thoMo  of  Australia,  Califoruia,  or  I'riti.sli  Columbia: 
namely,  that  the  rocks  containing  the  gold  in  the  greatest 
abundance  arc  near  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  intersect  a 
number  of  the  smaller  rivers  and  harbors,  whereby  facili- 
ties are  afforded  to  supply  the  requirements  of  mining. 
It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  richest  gold  deposits  in 
Nova  Scotlr.  have  yet  been  discovered ;  but  there  is  enough 
known  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  that  the  province  con- 
tains an  ample  amount  of  the  precious  metal  to  warrant 
the  most  extensive  operations,  and  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery for  its  mining  and  purification." 


NEW  BEUNSWICK. 

The  province  of  New  Brunswick  has  not  hitherto  at- 
tained much  consequence  as  a  mining  region,  although  a 
very  great  part  of  its  area  is  underlaid  by  the  coal-measures ; 
and  many  of  the  metals  and  other  useful  minerals  are 
known  to  exist  within  its  bounds. 

The  coal  formation  of  New  Brunswick  occupies  an  area 
which  is  somewhat  triangular  in  outline.  Its  base  rests  on 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  extends  from  Batlmrst  on 
the  north  to  the  Nova  Scotia  frontier  on  the  east.  Its 
apex  is  at  the  Oromocto  Lake ;  and  its  north-western  mar- 
gin runs  from  thence  to  Bathurst,  while  on  the  south-east 
it  approaches  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  only  the  south  and  south- 
east sides  of  the  great  New  Brunswick  carboniferous  basin 
have  yet  been  explored. 

Within  this  area  the  only  point  at  which  coal  mining 
oj)eration8  on  an  extensive  scale  have  been  carried  on,  is 
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at  tbo  Grand  Lake  in  Queens  County,  between  Little  lliver 
and  Coal  Creek,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Hero  mining 
leases,  covering  a  space  of  about  forty-five  square  miles, 
■wore  granted  by  the  crown  in  1849  ;  this  area  being  sup- 
posed to  cover  all  the  available  coal  ground  in  this  lo- 
cality. 

Tlie  number  of  distinct  beds  of  coal  is  uncertain ;  the 
average  thickness  of  those  which  are  worked,  is  about 
twenty  inches ;  the  depth  of  the  coal  below  the  surface 
seldom  exceeds  forty  feet.  The  quality  is  excellent,  being 
hard,  rather  lustrous,  giving  out  much  heat  in  burning, 
and  lusting  longer  than  most  other  coal.  The  amount 
brought  to  market  in  1854,  was  about  3,000  chaldrons, 
but  the  mines  are  capable,  with  proper  management,  of 
producing  at  least  double  this  amount.  We  are  not  aware 
whether  these  mines  are  now  in  operation. 

"We  have  now  to  refer  to  a  very  remarkable  mineral  de- 
posit, allied  to  coal,  which  has  been  discovered  in  this 
province,  and  somewhat  extensively  developed,  and  has 
assumed  much  economic  importance  as  a  source  of  illu- 
minating oils  and  gas. 

"We  refer  to  the  Albert  coal.  This  remarkable  mineral, 
which  appears  to  partake  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  coal,  asphalt,  and  jet,  without  belonging  to  either  class, 
occurs  in  the  county  of  Hillsborough,  near  the  southeast- 
ern boundary  of  the  province,  in  an  irregular  vein,  varying 
from  one  to  thirteen  feet  in  thickness,  sometimes  cutting 
and  sometimes  coinciding  with  the  strata  through  which 
it  passes,  and  which  has  been  mined  to  an  extent  of  several 
hundred  feet  on  the  length  of  the  vein.*  "We  are  not 
aware  of  the  amount  or  value  of  the  material  extracted  ; 
it  lias  been  used  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating 
oil,  of  which  it  yields,  by  distillation,  a  very  high  percent- 

*  The  material  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  carboniferous  products ; 
it  is  jet  black,  brilliant,  and  lustrous,  witli  a  conclioidal  fracture,  and  is  ex- 
tremely brittle.  Its  composition  is :  carbon  (fixed  at  redness),  3G.0i ;  volatile, 
61.U;  ash,  2.22;  equal  to  100.    Coke,  38.26.    Specific  gravity,  1.13. 
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a^o,  and  of  tho  very  beat  quality ;  l)Ut  since  tlio  discovery 
of  tho  extraordinary  i)ctruleuni  woUs  of  PonnHylvania  mid 
"Western  Canada,  no  other  source  (so  long  as  it  lasts)  can  at 
all  couij)eto  with  this  for  tho  purpose  named. 

Tiio  motalliforoua  rocks  of  the  Ajipalachian  chain  trav- 
erse tho  northern  part  of  the  province,  and  may  bo  ex- 
pected, when  tho  country  becomes  settled  and  explored,  to 
yield  tho  eame  results  as  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Eastern  States  of  the  Union.  Already  gold,  lead,  and 
copper  have  been  found  in  these  rocks  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  tho  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  rich  and  extensive. 
Tlie  i>rincipal  locality  of  copper  is  at  and  near  the  village 
of  Bathurst,  on  the  Bay  Chaleur.  Here  rocks  of  tho  car- 
boniferous system,  or  jierhaps  even  higher  in  the  geological 
horizon,  and  occupying  the  region  bordering  on  tho  coast 
for  a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  back,  are  found  resting 
on  the  "  primitive  slate  formation,  probably  of  lower  Si- 
lurian ago.  About  seventeen  years  ago,  a  deposit  of  very 
rich  copper  ore  was  discovered  in  tho  bank  of  the  river 
Ne])i8iguit,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Bathurst,  where 
mining  operations  were  commenced,  and  about  twenty-four 
tons  of  very  rich  vitreous  copper  ore,  said  to  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  silver,  were  taken  out ;  but  the 
deposits  not  being  sufficiently  regular  to  pay  mining  ex- 
penses, tho  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

Subsequent  observations  on  tho  nature  of  these  deposits, 
and  of  the  enclosing  rocks,  leading  to  the  belief  that  they 
were  secondary  products,  derived  from  the  debris  of  the 
older  rocks  lying  farther  inland,  search  was  instituted  in 
these  rocks,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  some  im- 
portant copper  lodes  on  the  Tattagouche  river,  seven  miles 
from  Bathurst,  which  are  now  being  developed  by  an 
American  company.  The  lodes  are  said  to  be  highly 
promising,  being  of  great  thickness,  and  having  all  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  good  copper  veins;  but  the 
works  having  been  temporarily  suspended,  we  are  unable 
to  learn  the  results.    Very  considerable  sums  of  money 
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havo  already  been  expcndcfl  in  miniii};  in  tlii.s  luculity. 
Otic  roiimrkablo  pneiiliiii'ity  in  tlio  minenvlo^iciil  ('ImructtT 
of  this  region  in  tlio  occiirnincc  of  great  veins  of  iniiiiganeso 
ore  in  the  neighborhood  of  tho  coj)por  loUori,  ihuugli  in  a 
rock  of  a  diftbrcnt  color. 

A  considerable  deposit  of  copper  pyrites  has  been  dis- 
covered near  Woodstock,  Carlcton  county,  about  sixty 
miles  north-west  from  Fredericton,  in  a  true  vein  which 
has  been  traced  for  upwards  of  2,000  feet  on  the  strike, 
and  traversing  talcoso  and  felspathic  slates  of  tho  same 
geological  age  with  those  of  the  Tattagouehe  river.  Alin- 
ing operations  were  instituted  here  in  1858,  to  tho  extent 
of  sinking  trial  shafts  and  eostecnings,  which  have  proved 
tho  deposit  to  be  of  considerable  importance  and  value. 
Wo  are  not  aware  whether  this  mine  is  still  worked,  or 
to  what  extent  it  has  proved  commercially  profit  a  l>le. 
Tho  Tattagouehe  and  Woodstock  mines  are  situated  at 
a  distance  of  about  130  miles  apart,  on  a  broad  band  of  tho 
formation;  and  the  fact  of  such  apparently  valuable  do- 
posits  being  found  at  tho  extreme  points  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive area,  the  intermediate  parts  of  which  are  as  yet 
entirely  unexplored,  points  to  this  as  a  highly  promising 
field  for  mining  enterprise. 

Besides  the  metals  above  named  in  New  Brunswick, 
deposits  of  plumbago  and  gypsum,  and  salt  springs  of  a 
high  degree  of  saturation,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  tho 
province. 


KEWFOUNDLAND. 

The  geological  structure  and  mineral  resources  of  tho 
island  of  Newfoundland  were  examined  and  reported  on  in 
1849,  by  Mr.  Jukes,  who  gave  it  as  the  general  result  of 
his  investigations,  that  the  island  is  not  favorably  situated 
for  useful  minerals. 

The  coal  formation  occurs  on  a  small  portion  of  the 
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inches  in  thickness ;  and  at  ten  feet  from  the  surfsice,  would 
average  eight  per  cent,  for  copper,  and  forty  per  cent,  for 
sulphur :  the  surface  ore  yielding  only  from  one  to  two  per 
cent,  of  copper,  this  rapid  increase  in  richness  is  truly  re- 
markable. A  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  in  the  lode,  and 
will  yield  about  twenty-five  tons  of  ore  per  cubic  fathom, 
a  result  rarely  surpassed  in  any  mine. 


BEITISH  COLUMBIA,  AND  VANCOUVER 

ISLAND. 

The  present  has  been,  perhaps,  more  prolific  than  any 
preceding  generation  in  wonderful  discoveries  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  especially  in  those  means  and  appli- 
ances which  tend  to  promote  intercourse  between  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  remark 
is  afforded  by  the  late  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia,  which 
have  done  more  in  a  few  years  for  the  settlement  and  civili- 
zation of  these  remote  regions,  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  effected  in  as  many  centuries.  Still  more  recently 
another  region,  yet  more  remote  from  the  beaten  paths 
of  nations,  has  been  discovered  to  abound  in  the  precious 
metal ;  by  whose  potent  influence  British  Columbia  is 
rapidly  becoming  linked  to  the  brotherhood  of  civilized 
nations. 

Vancouver  Island,  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  has  been  long  regarded  in  England,  notwithstanding 
its  great  distance,  as  a  promising  field  for  settlement  and 
colonization,  on  .account  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  se- 
curity of  its  harbors,  the  excellence  of  its  climate,  and  the 
reported  abundance  of  coal  on  the  island.  These  circum- 
stances, together  with  its  admirable  adaptation  generally, 
as  a  depot  for  the  naval  forces  on  the  Pacific,  early  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  British  government,  and  dis- 
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posed  them  to  afford  every  encouragement  to  emigration ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1856,*  when  the  governor  of 
the  it^land  reported  to  the  imperial  government  the  fact, 
that  gold  had  been  found  in  considerable  quantities  within 
the  British  territory  on  the  Upper  Columbia,  that  any 
considerable  emigration  took  place.  From  that  date  to  the 
present,  the  ascertained  area  and  reputed  richness  of  the 
British  Columbian  gold  fields  have  steadily  and  rapidly 
increased  ;  and  the  influx  of  adventurers  into  Victoria,  the 
capital  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  nearest  port  for  the 
gold  fields,  has  augmented  in  proportion. 

The  auriferous  region  of  British  Columbia  comprises  a 
vast,  though  unknown,  area  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Hitherto  the  discoveries  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Frazer  river,  and 
its  numerous  afiluents  from  the  east,  and  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Columbia  river ;  the  aggregate  linear  extent 
of  which  may  be  computed  at  1,000  miles.  The  country 
is  broken  up  into  mountains  and  ravines ;  there  is  really 
no  level  ground,  except  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which, 
curiously  enough,  are  all  flat  and  level.  The  ravines  are 
characterized  universally  by  what  the  miners  call  "  bench- 
es," or  terraces  running  along  their  sides.  These  benches 
are  all  auriferous  as  far  as  they  have  been  tested.  The 
geological  formations  and  conditions  are  precisely  similar 
to  the  gold-bearing  region  of  California,  of  which  in  fact 
this  forms  only  the  northern  extension ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  gold  mining  has  proved  more  successful  in 
California  the  further  north  it  has  been  prosecuted.  The 
rocks  consist  of  what  (for  want  of  a  more  precise  designa- 
tion) is  now  called  the  primary  slate  formation — probably, 
as  in  other  auriferous  regions,  the  metamorphic  lower  Silu- 
rian— thrown  up  and  pierced  by  masses,  veins  nd  dikes 
of  quartz,  granite,  porphyry,  and  other  so-called  igneous 
rocks ;  the  debris  from  which,  together  with  their  precious 

*  Tlio  earliest  reported  discovery  of  gold  in  British  Columbia,  however, 
was  in  1850,  and  again  in  1853. 
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metalliferous  contents,  form  vast  accumulations  of  sand, 
gravel  and  clay,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
to  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
constitute  for  the  present  the  field  of  labor  for  the  mhiers. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  ample  scope  will 
be  found  for  their  exertions  at  a  distance  from  the  princi- 
pal rivers. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  gold  is  found  in  smaller  particles 
and  less  in  quantity  nearer  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and 
botli  size  and  quantity  increase  as  we  ascend  them.  At 
the  celebrated  Cariboo  district  of  the  Frazer  river,  a  lump 
of  pure  gold,  weighing  seven  pounds,  is  said  to  have  been 
obtahied,  and  all  the  gold  there  is  coarse.  It  will  be 
readily  inferred  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  adven- 
turers confine  their  attention  entirely  to  placer  digging  and 
washing,  and  this  method  of  working  will  doubtless,  for 
many  years,  be  that  universally  adopted ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  auriferous  veins  which  have  su])plied 
tlicrio  washings  will  ultimately  be  discovered,*  and  will 
ati'ord  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  precious  metal  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  The  principal  difficulties  to  be  con- 
tended! with  at  present  are,  the  want  of  roads  or  means  of 
conveyance  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  provisions,  tools,  and  other  materials  ;  the  fiesh- 
ets  on  the  rivers,  &c. ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  hostility 
of  tlie  native  tribes  of  Indians,  who,  though  at  prcocnt  ap- 
parently friendly,  are  treacherous  and  capricious. 

In  Vancouver  Island,  although  gold  has  been  found  and 
actually  worked  in  a  few  places,  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
obtained  in  paying  quantities.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  important  gold  fields  may  yet  be 
discovered  on  the  island.  Rich  copper  ore  has  also  been 
found,  but  hitherto  it  is  undeveloped. 

Although  here,  as  in  all  other  gold-producing  regions, 
wonderful  instances  of  good  fortune  occur,  and  are  noised 

*  A  rich  auriforous  vein  was  discovered  in  1852,  ia  Mitchell  Harbor,  Queon 
Charlutto's  Island. 
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abroad,  there  are  equally  lamentable,  and,  we  fear,  much 
more  numerous  cases  of  failure,  or  at  least  of  very  mod- 
erate success.  We  do  not  therefore  think  it  necessary  to 
chronicle,  as  is  the  fashion  with  newspaper  paragraphists, 
any  great  strikes,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  statement, 
from  authentic  sources,  of  the  quantity  of  gold  actually 
obtained,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed,  during  the 
years  1858  and  1859,  from  which  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
deduce  their  average  earnings. 

"  In  1858,"  says  Mr.  Despard  Pemberton,  the  surveyor 
general  of  Vancouver  Island,  in  a  recent  work  containing 
much  valuable  information  on  this  subject,*  "  tlie  greatest 
monthly  shipment  of  gold  from  British  Columbia  was 
$235,000,  and  the  least  was  about  $6,000  ;  and  the  total 
product  of  the  gold  mines  for  that  year  was  estimated  at 
$1,494,211  (Vide  Gazette,  April  19th,  1859).  From  data 
before  me,  I  believe  the  amount  mined  in  1859  to  have 
been  about  $2,000,000 ;  but,  to  be  moderate,  assume  the 
product  of  the  two  years  at  $3,000,000 ;  the  number  of 
miners  actually  at  work  at  any  time  in  the  country  cannot 
have  exceeded  3,000,  as  the  mining  licenses  show  ^Jaseite, 
June  9th,  1859,  estimates  them  at  2,000),  which  gives  the 
miners'  average  earnings  at  £100  sterling."  Mr.  Pember- 
ton probably  somewhat  underrates  the  prospects  of  success, 
but  his  "  fiiets  and  figures  "  render  it  sufliciently  obvious 
that,  taking  into  account  the  aggregate  results,  adven- 
turers will  not  be  justified  in  forming  very  sanguine  ex- 
pectations.f  Mr.  Pemberton  adds :  "  In  California  the 
average  earnings  are  about  half  as  much,  but  the  country 
is  open  and  accessible ;  and  therefore  the  means  of  living 
and  creature  comforts  much  more  plentiful,  which  leads 
the  miner  to  prefer  it  far  to  British  Columbia,  notwith- 
standing the  higher  pay  in  the  latter." 


*  "  Facta  and  Figures  relating  to  British  Columbia  and  Yancouvor  Island." 
j      London,  1860. 

f  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  miners  can  only  work  four  months  in  the 
year. 
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Assuming,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  Mr. 
Pemherton's  statistics  are  correct  up  to  the  time  lie  wrote, 
the  last  two  years  seem  to  have  greatly  improved  the  pros- 
pects of  the  gold  miner  in  British  Columbia,  for  we  find 
a  statement,  apparently  upon  reliable  authority,  of  the 
yield  of  1861,  and  number  of  men  employed,  which  gives 
a  much  higher  average : — 

19  miners  took  out  an  aggregate  of  $92G,680 

400  ditto,  claim  owners,  took  out 000,000 

1,021  ditto,  at  $7  a-day,  in  101  days 704,729 

Total  yield,  nearly  all  from  Cariboo  .  .$2,391,409 
1,500  minors  who  worked  in  other 
I  places  for  180  days  at  $10 

per  diem $2,700,000 

2,000  ditto,  at  $5  1,800,000 

4,500,000 

5,000  miners— gross  yield  for  1861 $6,791,409 

Giving  an  average  of  $1,358  or  about  £272  sterling  a  year 

COAL. 

The  consumption  of  coals  by  steamboats  on  the  Pacific 
is  enormous,  perhaps  not  less  than  200,000  tons  a  year. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  much  importance  to  secure  a 
supply  at  the  nearest  point.  The  coal  formations  come  to 
the  surface  towards  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  and 
have  attracted  some  attention ;  but  the  principal  source  of 
mineral  fuel  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  undoubtedly  Van- 
couver Island.  Outcrops  of  coal  occur  at  several  points 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  at  various  times,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
who  have,  until  very  recently,  held  possession  of  it,  to  turn 
these  discoveries  to  profitable  account.  The  earliest  rec- 
ord we  can  find  of  such  works  is  in  1849,  at  Beaver  Har- 
bor, at  the  north-cast  extremity  of  the  island ;  but  this 
locality  was  soon  abandoned  as  hopeless.  Further  search 
has,  however,  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  extensive 
seams  of  workable  coal  at  Naniamo,  about  sixty  miles 
north  of  Victoria,  in  latitude  49°  15',  longitude  123"  45'. 
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"We  subjoin  tlie  following  detailed  account  of  mining  op- 
erations hore,  abridged  from  a  paper  by  Col.  Grant,  read 
before  the  Geographical  Society  of  London,  in  1857. 

"  The  cual  at  I^aniamo  was  first  discovered  by  Mr. 
Joseph  McKay,  in  1850,  who  was  directed  to  it  by  the 
Indians  of  the  neighborhood.  The  same  seam  was  dis- 
covered on  Newcastle  Island,  and  several  other  small 
islands  in  the  channel,  and  the  Indians  soon  got  out  two 
hundred  tons.  A  pit  was  commenced  by  ten  regular 
miners,  on  the  17th  of  September,  and  a  shaft  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  fifty  feet,  being  through  twelve  feet  of  alluvium, 
eight  feet  of  sandstone,  and  thirty  feet  of  shale  ;  tho  situa- 
tion of  the  pit  is  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  Naniamo 
harbor.  Here  they  struck  another  seam  of  from  six  to 
seven  feet  in  thickness,  lying  on  conglomerate ;  they  are 
now  regularly  working  this  seam  in  several  parallel  gal- 
leries, extending  to  a  considerable  distance  already  under- 
ground. Tlie  seam  here  runs  nearly  level,  although  with 
sufficient  dip  to  insure  good  draiiuige.  The  greatest  quan- 
tity of  coal  that  has  been  raised  from  it  was  at  the  rate  of 
120  tons  per  week,  with  eight  regular  miners.  The  other 
seam  has  been  discovered  outcropping  at  another  place,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  working  -already  de- 
scribed, and  an  adit  level  is  being  driven  upon  it.  "Work 
has  been  done  at  four  different  places,  three  on  the  upper 
seam,  which  is  of  an  average  thickness  of  six  feet,  and  one 
as  above  described,  on  the  lower  seam,  about  the  same 
thickness  and  of  precisely  similar  quality,  situated  fifty 
feet  lower  than  the  first.  The  pit  is  situated  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  water  side,  and  vessels  drawing  sixtocni  feet 
can  anchor  close  to  it ;  notwithstanding  its  j^roxiniity 
to  the  water,  very  little  pumping  is  required.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  head  miner  that  coal  may  be  fi»und  any- 
where within  a  circumference  of  two  miles  from  Xanianio, 
at  a  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  below  the  surface.  Alto- 
gether, there  are  few  places  where  coal  can  be  worked  so 
easily,  and  exported  so  conveniently  as  from  Naniamo." 
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As  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  recently  surren- 
dered their  territorial  rights,  it  lias  been  decided  to  sell  the 
coal  mines,  which  have  accordingly  been  acquired  by  a 
powerful  English  company,  who  will  doubtless  work  them 
to  their  full  capacity.  Altogctlier  about  6,000  tons  of  coal 
have  been  exported  from  Naniamo  up  to  the  present  date, 
of  which  one-half  may  be  said  to  have  been  worked  and 
loaded  by  Indians,  and  the  rest  by  regular  miner.-.  It  is 
chiefly  used  by  the  British  steamers,  those  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  and  by  the  steamers  plying  between  Vic- 
toria and  Frazer  river ;  and  is  worth  from  four  to  six  dol- 
lars per  ton  at  the  pit  mouth.  The  coal  is  of  excellent 
quality,  very  like  that  from  the  "West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ; 
the  chief  objection  to  it  is  that  it  burns  too  quickly,  and 
leaves  behind  a  good  deal  of  slag,  which  makes  it  dillicult 
to  keep  the  furnaces  clear ;  it  is,  however,  very  strong, 
rich  coal,  and  of  high  heating  power. 

Mr.  "William  Downie,  who  was  sent  by  the  governor  of 
Vancouver  Island  to  explore  the  region  in  the  north  of 
British  Columbia,  along  the  coast  to  Fort  Simpson,  and 
back  into  the  interior,  as  far  as  Stuart  Lake,  reports,  under 
date  October,  1859,  that  he  considers  this  the  best  louking 
mineral  country  in  British  Columbia ;  in  some  places  gold 
was  discovered;  rich  veins  of  excellent  plumbago  Avere 
found,  and  an  extensive  coal  coimtry  occurs,  where  seams, 
varying  in  thickness  from  three  to  thirty-five  feet,  were 
exposed  in  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Notwithstanding  its 
excellent  soil  and  climate,  however, .and  its  mineral  riches, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  unless  the  government  assists  in  its 
development,  this  region  must  long  remain  in  its  primitive 
condition. 


THE   NOETH-WEST    TERRITORY. 

QuriE  recently  gold  has  been  discovered  on  British  ter- 
ritory on  the  eastern  slope    of  the    Rocky   Mountains, 
toward  the  head- waters  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  Peace 
24 
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rivers,  and  cxpeditioiuB  have  been  fitted  out  and  are  now 
engaged  in  proving  the  productiveness  of  tliis  vast  and 
unknown  region.  Should  the  gold  be  found  in  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  this  will  be  a  great  stride  toward  the 
attainment  of  an  object  which  has  long  been  deemed  of 
vast  importance  for  the  inter?ourse  and  civilization  of  the 
world;  namely,  the  opening  up,  on  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, of  a  practicable  route  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  The  magnificent  lake  and  river  system 
of  Canada  aftbrds  uninterrupted  water  communication  for 
nearly  half  the  distance,  and  Lake  Winnepeg  and  the  river 
Saskatchewan,  together  with  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Pacific,  form  a  great  part  of  the  rest ;  leaving  only  the  dis- 
trict lying  between  Lake  Superior  and  Red  River,  and  the 
pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  be  overcome  by  land 
transport.  The  country  traversed  by  the  Saskatchewan  is 
said  to  be  remarkably  fertile  and  to  enjoy  an  excellent 
climate,  while  coal  and  other  useful  minerals  abound. 

Were  it  for  no  other  object,  the  opening  up  of  this  region 
would  be  of  inestimable  importance,  as  the  most  direct 
route  from  England  and  Canada  to  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver  Island,  in  preference  to  a  long,  dangerous,  and 
expensive  voyage  by  sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
existence  of  a  supply  of  coal  in  British  territory  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
will  exercise  a  powerful  influence,  in  combination  with  the 
gold  discoveries  in  British  Columbia,  in  furthering  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  along 
the  route  we  have  designated. 
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UPPER  AND  LOWER  CANADA.* 


BY  J.  GEORGE  IIODGINS,  LL.  B.,  F.  R.  G.  8. 


SECTION  I. 

UPPER  CANADA,— INTRODUCTORY. 

By  very  many  writers  in  Europe  and  America  it  has 
been  asserted,  and  the  assertion  has  been  received  without 
question,  that  in  the  United  States  of  America,  before  the 
recent  civil  war,  education  was  more  generally  diffused,  and 
Avas  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  in  any  otlier  part 
of  the  world.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  institutions 
of  most  of  the  United  States  and  their  systems  of  govern- 
ment were  and  are  more  favorable,  if  not  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  educational  success,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  America ;  but  of  late  years  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
public  opinion  in  this  respect, — an  efficient  system  of  popu- 
lar education  having  in  the  meantime  been  established  in 
Canada.  If  this  system  continues  to  be  properly  directed 
and  vigorously  maintained,  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  the  result 
will  strengthen  the  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  an 

*  This  paper  is  divided  into  two  sections  and  each  section  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part  of  each  section  contains  a  brief  liistorical  slcotch,  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  of  the  progress  of  education,  including  the  universities,  colleges, 
grammar,  common  and  other  schools.  The  second  part  contains  an  account 
in  detail  of  universities,  colleges,  professional  and  other  schools,  together 
with  a  list  of  various  other  educational  appliances  in  operation  in  each  portion 
of  the  province.    Tiie  third  part  contains  various  statistical  information. 
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entire  compatibility  exists  between  the  working  of  fico 
colonial  institutions,  founded  u])on  a  monarchical  basis,  and 
the  development  and  growth  of  a  highly  po])ularizcd,  yet 
elHcient  system  of  public  instruction — such  as  has  liithcrlo 
betn  said  to  flourish  only  in  a  democratic  country.* 

Tiic  necessity  for  a  national  system  of  education  in  Cana- 
da, had  long  been  admitted  b}-  all  parties,  but  the  final  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  system  did  not  take  place  until  within 
a  comparatively  recent  period.  For,  when  public  attention 
Avas  first  practically  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object  in  1836-7,  the  seething  turmoil  of  political  strife  }uc- 
vented  the  immcdiato  realization  of  those  hopes  of  the 
friends  of  popular  education,  which  had  only  then  been  re- 
awakened. 

The  political  union  of  the  Canadas  in  1840  did  not  long 
include  an  educational  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
for  since  1843,  they  have  each  had  their  own  separate 
educational  systems. 


PART  FIRST— CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS  IN  UPPER  CANADA,  1783—1805. 

The  references  to  the  state  of  education  in  Upper  Canada, 
in  books  of  travel  and  inothcr  publications  of  1783 — 1805,  are 
very  meagre.  All  the  writers,  Avho  do  allude  to  the  subject, 
describe  the  education  provided  in  the  few  schools  then  in 
existence  as  very  inferior  in  its  character,  and  the  facilities 

*  The  editor  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  in  giving  an  account  of  hia  visit 
to  Upper  Canada,  thus  refers  to  the  educationul  .system  In  tlie  Teacher  of  No- 
vember, 1855 :  He  says,  "  So  much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the  Prus- 
Blan  system  of  schools,  that  well-informed  teachers  have  become  familiar 
with  most  of  its  prominent  features ;  but  a  system  of  education  in  some  re- 
spects more  complete  and  more  imposing  than  that  of  Prussia  has  sjn-ung  up  on 
our  own  borders,  which  appears  to  have  attracted  less  general  attention 
among  us." 
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for  acquiring  it  but  scantily  diffused  throughout  the  coun 
try.     This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  sparsencss  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  reraotcnesa  of  the  new  settlements. 

One  reason  assigned  by  a  highly  intelligent  American 
traveller  for  the  fewness  of  the  schoob  in  Upper  Canada,  in 
179-A-9,  throws  so  much  light  upon  the  political  policy  and 
social  state  of  the  province  at  that  time,  that  we  quote  the 
passage  entire.  This  traveller,  on  visiting  Kingston,  (then 
the  most  important  town  in  Upper  Canada,)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observations:  "The  object  of  the  British  nation  is  to 
people  and  cultivate  this  country,  and  to  make  it  as  perfect 
a  part  of  the  empire  as  possible.  Dreading  revolutions, 
they  are  cautious  in  receiving  republicans  from  the  States, 
and  wish  to  encourage  husbandmen  and  laborers  only. 
Clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  schoolmasters  from  the 
States,  are  not  the  first  characters  who  would  be  fostered. 
Many  congregations  would  have  been  formed,  and  schools 
opened,  if  the  policy  in  this  particular  had  been  different. 


* 


•Sfr 
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"  An  extensive  field  is  opened  for  men  of  letters  in  every 
profession.  Destitute  of  colleges,  academies  and  schools, 
and  confiding  in  the  qualifications  of  the  clergy  ordained 
by  the  bishops  in  the  States,  Governor  Simcoe*  wished  to 
have  introduced  such,  but  an  act  of  the  British  parliament 
disconcerted  his  design. 

*'  When  the  Bishops  of  England  were  permitted  to  con- 

*  Colonel  Jolm  Graves  Simeoe  was  born  in  England  in  1752.  He  entered 
the  army  at  nineteen,  and  commanded  the  Queen's  Rangers  (Hussars)  during 
tlie  American  revolutionary  war,  1775 — 83.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  TTppcr  Canada  ;  and  in  September  of  that  year  he  opened  the 
first  Parliament  of  the  province,  at  the  town  of  Niagara,  then  called  Newark. 
In  1796,  he  removed  the  seat  of  government  to  Toronto,  then  called  York.  He 
induced  many  of  the  American  United  Empire  Loyalists  to  settle  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  province, 
lie  constructed  Yonge  street,  thirty-six  miles,  as  a  military  road  to  the  lake 
which  now  bears  his  name.  Ho  was  appointed  Governor  of  St.  Domingo  in 
1796,  and  was  made  a  Lieutenant  General  in  1798.  He  died  on  his  return  to 
England,  in  1806,  aged  fifty-four  years. 
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sccmto  biahopa  for  the  States,  u  cliiuso  was  iriscrtcd  in  the 
act  passed  by  padianient  fur  the  purpose,  that  nothing 
therein  contained  should  'enable  such  bishops  or  elcrgy- 
inen  ordained  by  thorn,  to  exercise  their  functions  witlun 
the  limits  of  the  nation.'  This  act  of  course  applies  to 
(Junada."  The  writer  further  remarks,  that,  under  this  law, 
"the  clergy  born  and  ordained  in  the  States  arc  excluded 
from  the  jjarishes  in  the  provinces ;"  and  that  its  o}teration 
"has  certainly  defeated  the  extending  of  religion  and  learn- 
ing ill  the  provinces."'* 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  first  school 
ojjencd  in  Upper  Canada,  was  in  17S5.  In  that  year  a 
classical  school  was  opened  at  Cataraqui,  (Kingston,)  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart;  another  by  Deacon  Trayer  at  Ptjrt 
Kowan,  (Lake  Eric,)  in  17S9. 

•  The  Duke  de  la  Kochefoucault,  who  visited  Kingston  in 
July,  17',)5,  thus  refers  to  the  slate  of  education  in  that  part 
of  the  country  at  that  early  date.  He  says :  "  In  this  dis- 
trict arc  some  schools,  but  they  are  few  in  number.  The 
children  arc  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  and  pay  each 
a  dollar  a  month.  One  of  the  masters,  superior  to  the  rest 
in  point  of  knowledge,  taught  Latin ;  but  ho  has  left  the 
school  Avithout  being  succeeded  by  another  instructor  of 
the  same  learning."  He  also  states  that  "No  newspaper  is 
jiublishcd  in  Kingston ;  that  of  Newark  [Niagara]  is  the 
only  one  published  in  Upper  Canada,  which  being  a  mere 
imperfect  extract  from  the  Quebec  Gazette,  is  here  taken  in 
by  no  one.  I  know  but  of  two  persons  who  receive  even 
the  Quebec  paper.  As  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  no 
news  penetrates  into  that  quarter,  a  circumstance  that  ex- 
cites there  very  little  regret." 

From  the  L^pper  Canada  pa])ers  it  appears  that  private 
schools  were  established  shortly  after  this  time  in  several 

*  A  Tour  through  Upper  and  Lower  CiinaJa.  By  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.   Printed  at  Litchfield,  (according  to  Act  of  Congress,)  1799.  Pp.  55 — 57. 
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parts  of  Upper  Caiuvla  Ainong  the  rest  ti  school  was  cs« 
tiiblislicd  for  the  Si  Nation  Tulians,  and  tlio  teachers  jiaid 
by  tho  king,  at  Moliawk,  ("Grand  Kivcr,) — "the  prhicipal 
viUago  of  tho  Six  Xationn,  in  ii  lr;ict  jMirchascd  from  the  Mis- 
Hussaga  Nation  for  them  by  his  present  Majesty,  (Cleorgo 
Iir.)  on  account  of  their  loyalty  and  attaehmenl  during  the 
late  rebellion,  in  whieli  they  lost  their  possessions  on  tlie 
Mohawk  Iliver,  New  York."* 

Tlic  military  chaplains  at  the  different  stations  also  did 
what  they  could  to  promote  education,  but  their  ellbrts  were 
chiefly  conflned  to  their  own  immediate  circle.  The  New 
Testament,  with  AVebster,  Lindley  Murray,  or  Dilworth's 
Spelling-book,  were  the  principal  text-books,  in  general  use. 

At  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  province, 
and  but  six  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Upper  Canada, 
(1789,)  a  memorial  was  presented  to  Lord  Dorchester,  (Sir 
Guy  Carleton,)  the  then  Governor  General  of  British  North 
America,  representing  the  great  deficiency  in  all  means  of 
instruction,  and  re(iuesting  his  lordship  to  establish  a  pub- 
lic school  at  a  central  place,  such  as  Kingston,  or  Fron- 
tenac,  (the  old  French  post,)  which  was  then  tho  principal 
town  in  Upper  Canada.  In  compliance  with  this  request. 
Lord  Dorchester  gave  directions  to  the  surveyors-general  to 
set  apart  eligible  portions  of  land  for  tho  endowment  of 
schools  in  all  the  new  townships.  These  lands,  however, 
long  remained  unproductive ;  and  before  any  benefit  could 
be  derived  from  this  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  Governor 
General,  Canada  was  divided,  by  the  constitutional  act  of 
1791,  into  two  distinct  provinces ;  and,  in  1792,  John  Graves 
Simcoe,  Esq.  was  appointed  the  first  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Upper  Canada.  In  that  year  Eev.  Mr.  Addison  estab- 
lished a  classical  school  at  Newark,  the  seat  of  government, 

*  Topographical  description  of  His  Majesty's  rrovinco  of  Upper  Canada* 
By  David  "VVm.  Sinilli,  Eriq.,  Surveyor  Geucral  of  Upper  Canada.  London, 
October,  1799. 
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(now  Ningara.)  In  1794,  the  Kcv.  Mr.  Burns,  (latlier  of  the 
late  Hon.  Judge  Burns,)  opened  a  school  at  the  same  place. 
In  1795,  Governor  Simcoe  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  in  which  the  following  passages  occur.  "  The  peo- 
ple of  this  province  *  *  *  have  the  means  of  governing  them- 
To  this  end  a  liberal  education  seems  iudis- 


selves. 
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pensablj  necessary;  and  the  completion  of  such  education 
requires  the  establishment  of  a  university  to  inculcate 
sound  religious  principles,  pure  morals  and  refined  man- 
ners." 

In  November,  1796,  an  evening  school  was  opened  at 
Newark,  by  Mr.  Kichard  Cockrel,*  who  shortly  afterwards 
transferred  his  school  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Arthur,f  and 
removed  to  Ancaster,  where  he  opened  another  school.  In 
1796,  notice  was  given  in  the  York  Gazette^  that  "as  schools 
were  now  opened,  ignorance  would  be  no  joi.ger  tolerated." 
In  1798,  a  school  was  opened  in  Duke  street,  York,  by  Mr. 
William  Cooper. 

In  1796,  the  Imperiol  Government,  in  a  letter  dated  22d 
of  June,  and  addres;sed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Simcoe,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  upon  the  subject  of  a  school  of  a 
higher  class,  to  which  Gov.  Simcoe  had  called  the  Bishop's 
attention,  but  whic^  his  Grace  then  did  not  think  neces- 
sary in  Upper  Canada.  The  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada 
thought  differently,  and,  in  the  Spring  of  1797,  agreed 
upon  a  memorial  to  His  Majesty,  George  III.,  soliciting  a 
grant  of  land  for  the  endowment  of  a  grammar  school  in 

♦  Mr.  Cockrel'a  charges  were  4s.  per  week,  for  teaching  Writing,  Arith- 
metic, and  Book-keeping.    Time  of  teaching,  from  6  to  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

f  In  his  advertisement  Mr.  Arthur  intimates  that  "  if  any  number  of  boys 
offer,  and  books  can  be  procured,  a  Latin  class  will  commence  immediately." 
lie  also  states  tliat  "besides  tlie  attention  which  he  ever  wishes  to  pay  to  the 
behavior,  rcligiou.s  instruction  and  literary  improvement  of  all  his  pupils,  his 
boarders  will  have  the  benefit  of  private  tuition  in  geography  and  otlier  parts 
of  a  useful  and  ornamental  education." 
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each  district,  and  a  university  for  the  whole  province.  To 
the  address  a  favorable  answer  was  returned,  embracing  a 
scheme  of  education  more  comprehensive  in  its  character, 
so  far  at  least,  as  higher  education  was  concerned,  than  that 
which  was  proposed  by  the  Legislature. 

This  response  to  the  memorial  of  the  Legislature  was  con- 
tained in  a  dispatch'  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to 
Peter  Russell,  Esq.,  President  and  acting  Governor  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  was  dated  the4th  of  November,  1797,  as  follows : 
"His  Majesty  *  *  *  being  always  ready  to  show  his  paren- 
tal regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  in  the  furtherance 
of  so  important  an  object  as  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  exertions  of  his  province  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  promoting  sound  learning  and  a  religious 
education,  has  expressed  his  gracious  intention  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  legislature  of  his  province  of  Upper 
Canada,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  to  be  most  ef- 
fectual. First,  by  the  establishment  of  free  grammar  schools 
in  those  districts  which  they  are  called  for ;  and,  secondly,  in 
clue  j^rocess  of  time,  by  establishing  other  seminaries  of  a 
larger  and  more  comprehensive  nature,  for  the  promotion 
of  religious  and  moral  learning,  and  the  study  of  the  arts 
and  sciences." 

Peter  Russell,  Esq.,  the  President,  requested  the  chief 
civil  officers*  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject.  They 
did  so  in  1798,  and  recommended  a  grant  of  half  a  million 
of  acres  of  land  for  the  establishment  of  a  grammar  school 
in  each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  Upper  Canada  was 
then  div'ded,  and  a  central  university  at  some  future  time. 
They  recommended,  also,  that  a  grant  of  £3,000  be  made 
to  each  of  the  districts  in  Upper  Canada  for  the  erection  of 
"a  plain  but  solid  and  substantial  building  containing  a 
school-room  sufficient  to  hold  one  hundred  boys  without 
danger  to  their  healtti  from  too  many  being  crowded  to-^ 

*  These  oflicers  wore  the  menibors  of  the  Executive  Council,  the  judges 
and  law  oilicors  of  the  Crown  in  Upper  Canada. 
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gether;  and  also  a  set  of  apartments  for  the  master,  large 
enough  not  only  for  the  accommodation  of  his  family,  but 
also  for  the  very  desirable  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  take 
a  few  (from  ten  to  twenty)  of  his  pupils  as  boarders."  The 
salaries  proposed  were  £100  for  the  head  master,  £50  for  the 
assistant  master,  and  £30  for  repairs,  &c.  Kingston  and 
Newark  (Niagara)  were  recommended  as  eligible  sites  for 
schools ;  after  which,  when  the  funds  were  sufficient,  schools 
were  to  be  established  at  Cornwall  and  Sandwich.  York 
(Toronto)  was  recommended  as  entitled  to  the  university ; 
and  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  which  a  sum  at 
least  equal  to  that  granted  to  the  four  schools  was  named. 
Governor  Siracoe  authorized  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Cartwright 
and  Hamilton,  to  select  a  person  to  take  charge  of  the  pro- 
posed college.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  having  declined  the 
appointment,  it  was  accepted  by  Mr.  (now  the  Eight  Eever. 
end  Doctor)  Strachan  (Bishop  of  Toronto.*)  On  his  arrival 
at  Kingston,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1799,  he  found  that 
the  project  of  a  college  had  been  abandoned.  Governor  Sim- 
coe,  in  the  meantime,  having  gone  to  England. 

In  1799,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  Upper  Canada  Legisla- 
ture "  to  provide  for  the  education  and  support  of  orphan 
children."  It  authorized  the  township  wardens,  with  the 
consent  of  two  magistrates,  to  bind  and  apprentice,  until 
they  became  of  age,  children  deserted  by  their  parents.  In 
1799,  a  school  was  opened  near  St.  Catherines. 

*  The  Honorable  and  Riglit  Reverend  Jolm  Strachan,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  first 
Prt'tc'stant  J'^piscopal  liishop  of  Toronto,  was  born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  on  the 
12th  April,  17T8.  He  commenced  life  as  a  toaclier;  and  in  1800  opened  a 
private  school  at  Kiiif^ston,  and  subsequently  one  at  Cornwall.  Among  his 
pupils  (in  Scotland,)  were  Sir  David  Wilkic  and  (in  Upper  Canada)  the 
late  Chief  -lustices,  Sir  .1.  B.  Robinson,  and  Sir  J,  B.  RIacaulay,  Com- 
modore Barclay,  «fec.  ID*  was  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the  Cliureli  of 
England  on  the  2d  May,  1803,  was  minister  of  Cornwall  in  1804,  and  Rector 
.of  Toronto  in  1812  ;  was  ajipointed  a  legislitivc  counsellor  in  1818 ;  archdeacon 
of  York  in  182."),  and  Bi.xhop  of  Toronto  in  1839.  IIo  founded  the  University 
of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  i,i  18jl— 2. 
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In  August,  1801,  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Niagara  Library  was  held  at  Newark,  when  it  was  resolved 
that  a  call  of  $2  per  share  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books.  It  was  also  resolved  that  new  members  pay  $-4  per 
annum  as  subscriptions  to  the  librarj'^,  and  old  members  $2 
per  aijnum. 

It  was  soon  discovered  that  half  a  million  of  acres  of 
land  would  endow  but  few  grammar  schools,   land  being 
then  only  worth  a  shilling  per  acre ;  the  scheme  had,  there- 
ore,  to  be  abandoned.  •  Meanwhile  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cartwright 
made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Strachan  to  instruct  his 
sons  and  a  select  number  of  pupils  for  three  years.    In  1803, 
Mr.  Strachan  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and 
in  1801,  he  removed  to  the  mission  of  Cornwall,  where,  at  the 
request  of  the  parents  of  his  former  pupils,  he  opened  a 
private  school.     For  several  years  this  school  was  the 
only  one  of  any  note  in  Upper  Canada;  and  in  it  were 
educated  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  filled  some 
of  the  most  important  positions  in  the  province.     In  1802, 
Dr.  Baldwin  opened  a  classical  school  at  York;  and,  in  1805, 
Mr.  Strachan  held  the  first  public  examination  of  his  school, 
in  Cornwall,  at  which  all  the  principal  persons  in  the  neigh- 
borhood attended.     Subsequently  Mr.  Strachan's  school  was 
constituted  the  Grammar  School  of  the  district. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION,  1806— 1S16. 

The  first  legislative  enactment  relating  to  general  educa- 
tion was  not  passed,  until  March,  1807.  This  act  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  (7ra?>i?na/'  or  high  schools,  but  made 
no  provision  whatever  for  the  common  schools ;  still,  it  did 
good  service,  and  was  only  finally  superseded  by  a  more 
comprehensive  measure  in  1853.     In  the  former  year  (1806) 
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a  temporary  act  was  passed  by  the  provincial  legislature, 
and  made  permanent  in  1808,  establishing  a  classical  and 
mathematical  or  "Public  School"  in  each  of  the  eight  dis- 
tricts into  which  Upper  Canada  was  then  divided;  and 
granting  X800  per  annum,  or  £100  per  school  as  the  an- 
nual sahivy  of  the  teacher  in  each  district — the  teacher  to  be 
nominated  by  the  trustees,  but  appointed  by  the  governor.* 

*  In  Older  to  give  effect  to  this  Act,  Lieut.-Govcrnor  Gore,  on  the  13th 
March,  1S07,  appointed  "the  undermentioned  gentlemen  to  Uo  Trustees  of  *he 
Public  Schools  in  the  several  districts  of  Upper  Canada  : 
"1.  Eastern  District. 


Samuel  Slierwood, 
Niel  McLean, 
Samuel  Anderson, 
Joseph  Anderson, 
John  Crysler, 
Alexander  McMillan, 

"  2,  District  of  Johnstown. 

Thomas  Sherwood, 
Ephraim  Jones, 
Solomon  Jones, 
James  Campbell, 
Elijah  Bottom, 

"3.  Midland  District. 

Hon.  Tliehard  Cartwright, 

Rev.  Dr.  Stuart, 

Allan  Mcljcan, 

.Joseph  Forsyth, 

Thomas  Markland, 

Peter  Smith, 

Alexander  Fisher,  i   Ap'd 

Philip  Dorland,      J  2  May.  J 

"  4.  District  of  Kewcastle. 
Asa  Burnham, 


a 


Leonard  Sooper, 
Elias  Smith,  Sen'r., 
Elias  Jones, 
John  Peters, 
John  Bleeker, 


\  s. 


"  5.  Home  District. 
Pkcv.  Mr.  Stuart, 
D'Arcy  Boulton, 
Jolm  Small, 
Duncan  Cameron, 
Samuel  Smith, 
William  Graham, 
Thomas  Ridout, 

"  G.  District  of  Niagara. 
Hon.  Robt.  Hamilton, 
Colonel  Clark, 
William  Dickson, 
Robert  Kerr, 
Thomas  Cummings, 
James  Muirhead, 
John  Symington, 

"  7.  District  of  London. 
Thomas  Talbot, 
Samuel  Rycrse, 
Joseph  Ryerson, 
William  Hutohinson, 
Thomas  Walsh, 
John  Coltman, 
Daniel  Springer, 

"  8.   Western  District. 
Hon.  James  liaby. 
Rev.  Mr.  Pollard, 
Matthew  Elliott, 
Angus  Mcintosh, 
John  Askin,  Sen'r., 
Gregor  McGregor, 
Alexander  Duff, 
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In  February,  1806,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Straclian, 
an  Act  was  passed  granting  £400  for  the  purchase  of  in- 
struments for  illustrating  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, which  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  person 
employed  in  the  education  of  youth.  In  January,  1808,  M. 
do  Dicrnar  opened  a  French  school  from  5  to  9  P.  M.,  at 
York,  (Toronto,)  and  in  August,  Eev.  Mr.  Stuart,  held  a 
highly  satisfactory  examination  of  his  school  at  the  same 
place. 

lu  dcvseribing  the  state  of  education  in  Upper  Canada 
about  this  period,  we  quote  the  following  observations  from 
a  work  published  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1814,  by  M. 
Smith,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  author  of  "  A  View  of  Upper 
Canada,"  who  resided  in  the  province  from  1808  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  Smith  says:  "  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  are  not  well  edu- 
cated ;  for  as  they  were  poor  when  they  came  to  the  province, 
and  the  country  being  but  thinly  settled  for  a  number  of 
years,  they  had  but  little  chance  for  the  benefit  of  schools. 
But  since  the  country  has  become  more  settled,  and  the 
inhabitants  rich,  or  in  a  good  way  of  living,  which  is  almost 
un' verbally  the  case,  they  pay  considerable  attention  to 
learning.  "  Ten  dollars  a  year  is  the  common  price  given 
for  the  tuition  of  each  scholar  by  good  teachers. 

"  Until  lately,  there  was  no  Latin  or  Greek  school  kept 
in  the  province.  Now  there  are  three — one  in  York,  taught 
by  the  llev.  John  Strachan,  Episcopal  minister  of  that  place ; 
one  on  the  Bay  Quantie,  by  a  Mr.  Bid  well,*  from  the  United 
States ;  and  the  other  in  Niagara  village,  by  the  llev.  Mr. 
Biirna.  Good  encouragement  would  be  given  in  many 
oilier  parts  to  teachers  of  such  schools,  particularly  in  the 
Niagara  and  London  districts. 

"  Notwithstanding  that  I  said  that  the  main  body  of  the 

*  Fatlier  of  the  Hon.  Rl.irshall  S.  Ridwell,  now  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
but  formerly  Speaker  of  the  Uiiper  Canada  Coninioiis  House  of  Assembly. 
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inhabitants  were  not  well  educated,  yet  there  are  a  number 
of  gentlemen  in  the  province  who  have  the  best  of  learning. 

"  There  is  a  public  free  school  kept  in  every  district,  by 
order  of  the  king,  the  teachers  of  which  receive  annually 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling  from  the  crown."* 

In  1812,  Eev.  Mr.  Langhorn,  a  missionary  for  twenty 
years,  and  a  school-master,  made  a  present  of  his  library  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  of  Quint6.  In  1814,  Rev.  Robert 
Baldwin  was  appointed  Grammar  School  master  at  Corn- 
wall, vice  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bethune,  resigned.  In  1815,  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  incorporate  the  Midland 
District  School  Society.  In  1816,  an  act  was  passed  grant- 
ing £800  for  the  purchase  of  a  library  for  the  use  of  the 
Legislative  Council  and  Uouse  of  Assembly. 


s;  I 


CHAPTER  IIL 

FIRST  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  1816—1822. 

In  1816,  (nine  years  after  the  grammar  schools  were 
established,)  legislative  provision  was  first  made  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  common  schools  in 
Upper  Canada.  The  large  sum,  in  that  day,  of  £6,000  was 
annually  granted  for  this  purposc,f  and  the  people  were  au- 
thorized "  to  meet  together "  in  any  town,  village  or  town- 
ship, "  to  make  arrangements  for  establishing  common 
scliools  in  such  town,  village  or  township,"  at  each  of  which 
the  attendance  of  pupils  should  not  bo  less  than  twenty.  It 
also  authorized  that  three  "fit  and  discreet  persons " should 
be  chosen  Trustees,  who  were  to  "  examine  into  the  moral 

*  Geofrrapliicol  view  of  tlie  British  Possessions  in  North  America,  by  M. 
Smith,  page  52 — Baltimore,  Maryland,  1814. 

+  The  appropriations  under  this  fust  Common  School  Act  of  Upper  Canada 
were  as  follows:  To  the  scliools  in  the  MiiUanil  District  £1,000;  in  the 
Eastern  District  £800  ;  in  tlie  Home,  Johnstow  ■  L-m  „on.  Gore,  Ni.ngara  and 
■Western  Districts,  £000  fi.r  each  district ;  in  the  Newcastle  District  £100,  and 
in  tlie  Ottawa  District  £200.     Total,  £0,000,  or  $24,000. 
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character  and  capacity  of  any  person  willing  to  become  a 
teacher "  and  appoint  him.  The  trustees  were  also  author- 
ized to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  own  schools; 
and  to  select  text-books  from  a  list  prescribed  by  a  district 
Board  of  Education,  to  which  they  were  required  to  report. 
The  provincial  allowance  to  each  school  was  in  no  case  to 
exceed  £25 — the  balance  of  salary  and  contingent  expenses 
to  be  made  up  by  subscriptions.  No  rate-bills  or  assess- 
ments were  authorized.  This  law  was  considered  only  as 
an  experiment,  and  its  operation  was  limited  to  four 
years. 

Thus,  in  hesitation  and  doubt,  were  sown  the  seeds  of 
intellectual  life  and  vigor  in  Upper  Canada,  which,  though 
unproductive  for  a  time,  and  even  nearly  uprooted  for  a 
time  by  chilling  frosts  and  wild  popular  commotions,  have, 
by  renewed  care  and  culture,  been  developed  into  more  than 
4,000  schools  with  almost  $1,000,000  of  self-imposed  taxa- 
tion for  their  maintenance. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  four  years,  it  was  obvious  that 
either  the  law  of  1816  did  not  produce  satisfactory  fruit,  or 
men  of  narrower  minds  controlled  our  public  affairs;  for,  in 
1820,  another  act  was  passed,  reducing  the  legislative  grant 
from  $24,000  to  $10,000  per  annum,  making  a  uniform 
grant  of  $1,000  to  each  district,  and  reducing  the  teachers' 
allowance  from  $100  to  $50  per  annum. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  education  in  Upper  Canada  in 
1817,  and  the  fluctuating  character  of  its  progress  since  the 
settlement  of  the  province,  in  1784,  up  to  that  time,  Mr. 
Robert  Gourlay,  a  well-known  Canadian  politician  and 
author,  writes  as  follows : 

"  There  is  no  college  in  Upper  Canada,  but  there  arc  said 
to  be  sevcal  townships  of  land  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  endowing  such  an  institution,  when  the  population  and 
circumstances  of  the  province  shall  require  it. 

"No  provision  is  made  by  law  for  free  schools.     The  in- 
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habitants  of  the  several  townships  arc  left  to  a  voluntary 
support  of  schools,  according  to  their  own  discretion. 

*'  An  Act  of  the  provincial  legislature,  in  1807,  granted 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  the  teacher  of  one  school,  in 
each  of  the  eight  districts  under  the  direction  of  trustees. 
In  some  districts  the  school  thus  provided  for  is  made  a  free 
school ;  but  in  other  districts  the  salary  is  considered  as  a 
public  encouragement  to  a  teacher  of  literary  eminence,  in 
addition  to  the  compensation  received  for  the  tuition  of  each 
scholar.  "  The  act  was  limited  to  four  years,  within  which 
period  the  limitation  was  repealed,  so  that  it  is  now  a  per- 
petual law.  From  the  extent  of  the  districts,  the  location 
of  the  schools,  and  other  considerations,  the  school  act  has 
proved  not  very  satisfactory,  and  a  repeal  of  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly attempted.  Such  dissatisfixction  and  attempts  to 
procure  a  repeal,  may  have  lessened  the  ability  of  these 
schools.  Several  of  them,  however,  are  flourishing  and 
highly  respectable. 

"  Other  seminaries  for  the  education  of  youth  are  sup 
ported  by  individual  exertions,  without  public  aid. 

"The  first  inhabitants,  as  was  stated  in  the  historical 
sketch,  were  generally  poor,  in  consequence  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Tlicy  had  also  to  struggle  with  the  labors  and  priva- 
tions incident  to  new  settlements.  As  their  habitations  wero 
sparse,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  unite  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  form  good  schools ;  and  they  could  neither  afford 
much  expense  for  instructors,  nor  allow  their  children  much 
time  for  receiving  instruction.  From  such  inevitable  causes, 
education  was  neglected  among  them  until  the  neglect  almost 
became  habitual.  The  want  of  books,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
laxed their  taste  for  reading. 

"  A  sense  of  these  disadvantages  excited  desires  for  sur- 
mounting them,  which  have  at  length  produced  some  cor- 
responding exertion.  Books  arc  procured  in  considerable 
numbers.     In  addition  to  those  with  which  particular  per- 
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sons  and  fiimilies  ar«.  supplied,  social  libraries  are  ir.iroduccd 
in  various  places;  aid  subscribers  at  a  small  expense  thus 
enjoy  the  benefit  oi'  many  more  volumes  than  they  could 
individually  afford  to  purchase. 

"  A  spirit  of  improvement  is  evidently  spreading.  The 
value  of  education,  as  well  as  the  want  of  it,  is  felt.  The 
practicability  of  obtaining  it  is  considered.  Gentlemen  of 
competent  means  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  giving  their  children  academical  learning,  and  ambitious 
to  do  it  without  sending  them  abroad  for  the  purpose. 

"Among  other  indications  of  the  progress  of  literary  am. 
bition,  I  can  not  forbear  referring  to  the  academy  lately 
erected  in  Ernest  Town,  by  the  subscriptions  of  public- 
spirited  inhabitants  of  that  and  the  neighboring  townships, 
who  appear  to  be  convinced  that  the  cultivation  of  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  is  naturally  connected  with  an  improve- 
ment of  manners  and  morals,  and  a  general  melioration  of 
the  state  of  society."* 

As  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  oldest 
settled  portions  of  Upper  Canada,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Gourlay  from  the  town- 
ship of  Grimsby,  in  1818,  by  a  highly  respected  resident, 
AVilliam  Crooks,  Esq.     Mr.  Crooks  remarks : 

"  The  state  of  education  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  not  only 
in  the  township,  but  generally  throughout  the  [Niagara] 
district;  although  the  liberality  of  the  legislature  has  been 
great  in  support  of  the  district  schools,  (giving  to  the 
teachers  of  each  £100  per  annum,)  yet  they  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  little  or  no  good  hitherto,  for  this  obvious  cause, 

*  ■'  Such  was  the  prospect  when  the  war  oommenced,  but  it  is  changed.  The 
academy  was  converted  into  a  barraclc ;  and  the  academical  institution  has  not 
been  revived.  Tlie  students  resorted  to  other  places  of  education,  many  of  them 
out  of  the  province.  The  building  is  now  occupied  as  a  house  of  public  worship, 
and  a  common  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  taste  for  literary 
improvement  may  be  revived,  and  this  seminary  be  re-established."  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Upper  Canada,  &c.  By  Robert  Gourlay.  2vols.  London, 
1822, 

25 
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they  are  looked  upon  as  seminaries  exclusively  instituted 
fur  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  more  wealthy  classes 
of  society,  and  to  which  the  poor  man's  child  is  considered 
as  unfit  to  be  admitted.  From  such  causes,  instead  of  their 
being  a  benefit  to  the  province,  they  are  sunk  into  obscuri- 
ty, and  tho  heads  of  most  of  them  arc  at  this  moment 
enjoying  their  situations  as  comfortable  sinecures.  An- 
other class  of  schools  has,  within  a  short  time,  been  like- 
wise founded  upon  the  liberality  of  the  legislative  purse,  de- 
nominated common  or  parish  schools,  but  like  the  jireceding, 
the  anxiety  of  the  teacher  employed,  seems  more  alive  to 
his  stipend  than  the  a'lvancemcnt  of  the  education  of  those 
placed  under  his  care  :  from  the  pecuniary  advantages  thus 
held  out,  we  have  been  inundated  with  the  vvorthless  scum, 
under  the  character  of  schoolmasters,  not  only  of  this,  but 
of  every  other  country  where  the  knowledge  has  been  pro- 
mulgated, of  the  easy  means  our  laws  aflbrd  of  getting  a 
living  here,  by  obtaining  a  parish  school,  which  is  done  upon 
the  recommendation  of  some  few  freeholders,  getting  his 
salary  from  the  public,  and  making  his  employers  contribute 
handsomely  beside. 

"It  is  true,  rules  are  laid  down  for  their  government,  and 
the  proper  books  prescribed  for  their  use  ;  but  scarcely  in 
one  case  in  ten  arc  they  adhered  to,  for  in  the  same  class 
you  will  frequently  sec  one  child  with  Noah  Webster's 
spelling-book  in  his  hand,  and  the  next  v/ith  Lindley  Mur- 
ray's. However  prone  the  teachers  arc  to  variety  in  their 
schools,  much  blame  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  trustees,  who 
are  in  many  instances  too  careless,  and  I  might  almost  add 
too  ignorant  to  discriminate  right  from  wrong,  in  the  trust 
they  have  undertaken  for  the  public  benefit.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  at  why  the  parish  school  system  should 
meet  with  almost  universal  reprobation  from  most  discern- 
ing men. 

"  Of  these  parish  schools,  we  are  burdened  with  a  liberal 
share,  having  no  less  than  three  of  them.     If  the  establish- 
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mcnt  of  this  system  was  meant  by  the  legislature  to  nbl)rG- 
viato  the  present  enormous  price  of  education,  they  have 
been  miserably  deceived;  for  I  can  sec  no  alteration  or  I'c- 
dnction  from  the  charge  made  before  the  passing  of  the  act. 
The  price  then  was  12i'.  Gd.  [i.  e.  !?2,50,]  and  is  now  tho 
same,  per  quarter."* 

In  1819,  the  Executive  Council,  on  considering  the  Duhc 
of  Portland's  dispatch  of  1797,  recommended  that  500,000 
acres  of  land  be  disposed  of  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  University  in  Upper  Canada.  Tho  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil thought  that  ,£10,000  would  be  required  for  the  erec- 
tion of  "  a  suitable  building  and  provide  a  library,  philo- 
sophical apparatus  and  a  botanic  garden,"  with  .£-1,000  per 
annum  for  "salaries,  scholarships  and  cotitingencies." 

In  July,  1819,  provision  was  mailc  for  an  additional  gram- 
mar school ;  for  holding  annual  public  examinations ;  for 
reporting  the  condition  of  the  school  to  the  governor,  and  for 
educating  ten  common  school  pupils,  free  of  charge,  at  each 
of  the  nine  public  grammar  schools  already  established ; 
but  tlie  provincial  allowance  to  teachers  of  grammar  schools 
was  reduced  to  £50  in  all  cases  where  the  numbers  of  pupils 
did  not  exceed  ten. 

Thus  ebbed  and  flowed,  without  a  master  hand  to  stay  the 
current,  that  tide  which  in  other  lands  is  regarded  as  the 
nation's  life's  blood ;  and  thus  was  permitted  to  ensue  that 
state  of  living  death  by  which  Upper  Canada,  in  the  signifi- 
cant and  popular  metaphor  of  the  day,  was  likened  to  a 
'girdled  tree,'  destitute  alike  of  life,  of  beauty,  or  of  stately 
growth. 

*  In  1818,  Mr.  Gourley  reports  the  names  of  the  grammar  school  masters  in 
Upper  Canada  as  follows '.  Juliiistoion  District,  Rev,  John  Bothune,  (now  dean  and 
rector  of  Christ  Chureh  Cathedral,  Montreal :)  Midland  District,  Rev.  John  Wil- 
son ;  Home  District,  Rev.  Dr.  Straehan,  (now  Bishop  of  Toronto ;)  Niagara  Dis- 
trict, Rev.  John  Rums,  (father  of  the  late  Hon.  .Judge  Burns ;)  London  Dis 
irict,  Mr,  James  Mitchell,  (subsequently  Judge  of  the  District  Court;)  Western 
District,  Mr.  Meri'ill ;  Fasicrn  and  Xeiocastle  DiMricts,  vacant. — Statistical  AC' 
count  of  U}yper  Canmla,  itr.,  Vol,  II,,  Appnndix  xciv. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

mvuL  rnoGRKss  from  1822— isso. 

In  1822,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  Upper  Canada,  submitted  to  the  Imperial  government  a 
j)ljin  for  organizing  a  general  system  of  education  for  the 
province,  including  elementary  schools;  and,  in  1823, 
he  obtained  permission  from  PiUgland  to  establisli  a 
Board  of  P^ducation  for  the  general  superintendence  of  this 
system  of  education,  and  for  the  management  of  the  uni- 
versity and  school  lands  throughout  the  province.  Tliis 
Board  prepared  some  general  regulations  in  regard  to  the 
schools,  and  proposed  a  plan  by  which  to  exchange  22o,- 
9i4  acres  of  the  less  valuable  of  the  school  lands  for  tlio 
more  productive  Clergy  Reserve  lands.  The  plan  having 
been  approved  of  by  the  home  Government,  was  carried  into 
effect  by  the  Governor  soon  after.  In  1824,  the  first  at- 
tempts towards  i)roviding  the  public  with  general  reading 
books,  in  connection  with  the  common  and  Sunday  schools, 
were  made.  The  sum  of  £150  was  annually  appropriated 
for  this  object,  and  authorized  to  be  expended  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  PJducatiou  in  the  purchase  of  "books  and 
tracts  designed  to  afford  moral  and  religious  instruction." 
These  books  and  tracts  were  intended  for  equal  distribution 
throughout  all  the  districts  of  Upper  Canada. 

Thus  were  presented  the  dim  outlines  of  a  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  which  it  was  clear  the  necessities  of  the  coun- 
try required,  but  which  for  want  of  a  vigorous  and  system- 
atic departmental  supervision  was  gradually  permitted  to  lan- 
guish. The  educational  legislative  enactments  themselves 
were  suffered  to  become  almost  obsolete  on  the  statute  book. 

In  these  fitful  efforts  may  be  traced  the  noble  instincts  of 
the  province  to  possess  herself  of  an  invaluable  palladium 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  but  which  the  apathy  or 
selfishness  of  her  sons  alone  presented  her  from  acquiring. 
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Wo  lionour  her  even  in  licr  failures,  while  wo  learn  a 
valuable  lesson  from  her  history :  that  to  entrust  the  cause 
of  education  to  the  chances  of  political  strife  or  to  the  guid- 
ance of  self-interest  or  aindcsa  counsels  is  to  doom  it  to  ship- 
wn   k  and  ilestruction. 

In  January,  1824,  the  Common  School  Act  was  made  to 
apply  "to  all  schools  that  are  now  or  may  hereafter  bo 
established  and  kept  among  the  Indians  who  shall  bo  resi- 
dent within  the  limits  of  any  organized  county  or  township 
within  this  province,  excepting  such  schools  as  shall  or  may 
be  otherwise  provided  for."*  Provision  was  also  made  this 
year  for  the  examination  of  common  school  teachers  by 
county  Boards  of  Education. 

In  ]\rarch,  1827,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  obtained  a  charter 
for  King's  College,  Toronto.  In  transmitting  the  charter, 
Lord  Bathurst  proposed  to  endow  the  University,  as  follows: 
"  I  am  further  to  acquaint  you  that  His  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  grant  £1,000  per  annum  as  a  fund  for  erecting 
the  buildings  necessary  for  the  college,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
moneys  furnished  by  the  Canada  company  and  to  continue 
during  the  term  of  that  agreement. 

"  I  have  to  authorize  you,  on  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  to 
exchange  such  Crown  Reserves  as  have  not  been  made  over 
to  the  Canada  Company  for  an  equal  portion  of  the  lands 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  education  and  foundation  of 
a  University,  as  suggested  in  your  dispatch  of  the  19th 
December,  1825,  and  more  fully  detailed  in  Dr.  Strachan's 
Kcport  of  the  10th  March,  1826 ;  and  you  will  proceed  to 
endow  King's  College  with  the  said  Crown  Eeserves'  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible." 

Objections  having  been  made  in  Upper  Canada  to  the 
charter  of  King's  College  as  too  exclusive,  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1820,  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment in  it  of  a  theological  professor  each  for  the  established 

*  All  thu  Indian  scliools  oi  the  provinco,  which  are  sustained  by  varioua 
rclif;ioiis  bodios,  are  cliitfly  under  the  control  of  the  Indian  Department. 
The  inaimgenieiit  of  the  Indi.in  lands  is  vested  in  the  Crown  Lands  Department. 
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cluirclies  of  England  and  Scotland.     This  recommendation 
was,  however,  not  acted  upon. 

In  1829,  Sir  John  Colborne,  (now  Lord  Seaton,)  superse- 
ded the  Royal  Grammar,  or  District  School,  at  York,  now 
Toronto,  by  an  institution  which  he  named  Upper  Canada 
College.  He  obtained  for  it,  from  His  ^Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, an  endowment  of  6G,000  acres  of  school  land,  besides 
some  town  lots.  On  the  4th  January,  1830,  this  college  Avas 
formally  opened.     Sec  Part  Second,  chapter  iii. 

In  1S23 — 9,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  took  active  steps 
to  establish  an  Academy  for  the  superior  education  of  pujiila 
of  both  sexes ;  and  in  June,  1830,  the  "Wesleyan  Conference 
n])poiuted  a  committee  to  collect  subscriptions  and  to 
select  a  site  for  the  proposed  academy. 

In  1831,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  recom- 
mended that  £4, -100  per  annuni  be  granted  for  the  support 
of  the  eleven  free  grammar  schools,  or  respectable  semin- 
aries [to  be  "  incorporated  with  the  present  rf/.«//v'?7'«'Aoo/s,"] 
where  the  ^'outh  of  the  province  generally  might  receive  a 
liberal  education,  without  being  removed  many  hundred 
miles  from  the  tender  care  and  watchful  authority  of  their 
parents."     The  committee  was  also  opposed  to  the  endow- 
ment of  "King's  College,  or  any  other  extensive  university 
which  can  only  bo  viewed  as  of  benefit  to  those  """hose  wealth 
enables  them  to  bear  the  great  ex})ense  (»i  sending  their  cliil- 
•dren  to  the  capital  of  tlie  province;"  but  it  recommended 
that  ,£2,000  be  set  apart  for  the  annual  support  of  a  provin- 
cial seminary  at  York,  "whether  called  Ui)per  Canada  Col- 
lege, or  by  any  other  name."     They  further  recommended 
that  £50  be  annually  granted  to  establish  a  school  in  each  of 
the  132  townships  of  U])per  Canada,  (being  12  schools  in  a 
district,)  and  thus  give  to  Upi)cr  Canada  a  system  of  edu- 
cation that  might  well  be  envied  by  any  other  colony  in  His 
Majesty's  dominions."     The  report  was  partially  acted  upon 
in  1839.     See  page  3!)1. 

In  November,  1831,  Lord  Goderich,  in  a  dispatch,  pro- 
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posed  that  the  King's  College  charter  be  surrendered,  with 
a  view  to  its  modification. 

In  1832,  the  functions  of  the  Upper  Canada  Board  of 
Education  ceased;  and  the  school  lands  under  its  manage- 
ment were  reinvested  in  the  Crown,  with  a  view  to  having 
the  proceeds  of  their  sale  annually  applied  as  might  be  di- 
rected by  the  legislature.  In  the  same  year,  £7,000  having 
been  collected  by  authority  of  the  Wcslcyan  Conference,  tho 
site  was  selected  for  the  proposed  Upper  Canada  Academy 
at  Cobourg,  and  the  building  commenced.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  1836,  the  Academy  was  opened;  and  in  October  of 
that  year  a  Royal  Charter  was  obtained  for  it,  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Ryerson.* 

Dr.  Thomas  Rolph,  who  travelled  in  Upper  Canada  in 
1832 — 3,  thus  refers  to  the  state  of  the  schools  at  that  time. 
He  saj's :  "  It  is  really  melancholy  to  traverse  the  province, 
and  go  into  many  of  the  common  schools ;  you  find  a  herd 
of  children,  instructed  by  some  anti-British  adventurer,  in- 
stilling into  the  young  and  tender  mind  sentiments  hostile 
to  the  parent  state  ;f  false  accounts  of  the  late  war  in  which 

*  Tlie  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  is  a  younger  son  of  the  lato 
Colonel  Joseph  Ryerson,  (a  United  Empire  Loyalist,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
came  from  New  Brunswiek  in  1T93.)  lie  was  born  in  Charlotteville,  county 
of  Norfolk,  Upper  Canada,  in  1803  ;  entered  the  "Wesloyan  ministry  hi  1805; 
was  editor  of  the  Christian  Guardian  (which  he  established)  in  1829  ;  Principal 
of  Victoria  College  (Cobourg)  in  1841  •,  appointed  Chief  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation for  Upper  Canada  in  1814 ;  made  a  tour  of  inquiry  in  Europe  in  1844 — 5 ; 
ami  founded  tho  present  system  of  public  instruction  in  Upper  Canada  ia 
lS4'l-5;5. 

t  It  may  be  proper  to'  remark  here  that  it  was  not  until  184G  that  a  clieck 
was  put  upon  this  abuse  of  public  confulenee  on  the  part  of  American  or 
Atni'ricanized  teachers.  In  the  Upper  Canada  common  school  law  of  1850 
it  is  i)rovided  that  "Ho  foreign  book  in  the  English  branches  can  be  used  ia 
any  model  or  eonmion  schools  without  the  express  permission  of  Council  of  Public 
Insffuction."  Foreign  teachers  were  also  required  by  the  school  Acts  of  1843 
and  18.")0  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  before  they  could  reoeivo 
a  certilicate  of  qualification  from  the  County  Board  of  Public  Instruction. 
These  restrictive  provisions  of  the  school  law  are  thus  justified  b^'  the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Great  Britain  was  engaged  with  the  United  States,  geogra- 
pliy  setting  forth  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  &c.,  as 
the  largest  and  finest  cities  in  the  world  ;  historical  reading 
books,  describing  the  American  population  as  the  most  free 
and  enlightened  under  heaven ;  insisting  on  the  superiority 
of  their  laws  and  institutions,  to  those  of  all  the  world,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  agrarian  outrages  and  mob  supremacy  daily 
witnessed  and  lamented;  and  American  spelling-books, 
dictionaries,  and  grammar,  teaching  them  an  anti-British  dia- 
lect, and  idiom;  although  living  in  a  province,  and  being 
subjects,  of  the  British  crown."*    Pp.  262,  Appendix.f 

Rycrson  in  his  special  Report  to  the  Legislature  in  1847 :  "  I  think  that  kss  evil 
arises  from  the  employment  of  American  teachers  than  from  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can text-books.  *****  Wliatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  ex- 
pediency of  restricting  legal  certificates  of  qualification  to  natural  born  or  nat- 
uralized British  subjects,  I  believe  public  sentiment  is  against  its  repeal,  and  in 
favor  of  having  the  youth  of  the  country  taught  by  our  own  fellow-subjects,  as 
Well  as  out  of  our  own  books.  *  *  *  In  regard  to  the  exclusion  of  American 
books  from  the  schools,  I  have  explained  that  it  is  not  because  they  arc  foreign 
books  simply  that  they  are  excluded,  but  because  they  are,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, anti-Kritisli,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  unlike  the  school 
books  of  any  other  enlightened  nation,  so  far  as  I  have  the  means  of  know- 
ing. The  seliool  books  of  Germany,  France  and  Great  liritain  cont/iin  noth- 
ing hostile  to  the  institutions  or  derogatory  to  the  character  of  any  other  na- 
tion. *  *  *  American  school  books,  with  very  few  exceptions, abound  in  state- 
ments and  allusions  preju<licial  to  the  institutions  of  the  British  nation,"  &c. 

♦  Observations  made  during  a  Visit,  <fec.,  together  with  a  Statistical  Account 
of  Upper  Canada — By  Dr.  Thomas  Rolph,  Anoastcr,  Gore  District,  Upper 
Canada.     Dundas,  1836. 

t  Dr.  Rolph,  in  his  observations,  states  that  there  was  in  Prcscott,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  1832 — 3,  "a  very  elegant  stone  building  erected  by  the 
Catholic  clergyman,  the  Rev.  J,  W.  Champion,  and  denominated  theCrcnvillo 
College,  [Preseott  being  in  the  county  of  Grenville]  84  feet  in  length,  with  two 
wings,  one  at  either  end  40  feet  each  in  length.  *  *  *  When  Grenville  Coliego 
comes  into  active  operation  it  will  afllbrd  a  finished  education.  In  connection 
with  this  coliego  or  establishment  there  will  be  a  library  for  general  circula- 
tion, which  will  be  bought  at  the  public  expense,  the  proprietor  supplying  a 
number  of  miseellaneous  works :  the  proceeds  of  the  library  will  be  appropria- 
ted to  the  clothing  of  poor  children  who  will  bo  instructed  gratuitously  in  the 
college."  [We  believe  these  expectations  were  never  realized — the  college  not 
having  gone  into  .  porafif^i.] — IMph's  Ol)seixations,^^  «fec.,  pp.  148,  149. 
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In  1835,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Reverend  Bishop  McDonell 
gave  as  a  legacy  by  will,  four  acres  of  land  to  a  projected 
Roman  Catholic  College,  to  be  named  St.  Raphaels,  and  to 
be  established  in  the  County  of  Glengarry.  The  site  of  the 
College  was  afterwards  removed  to  Kingston.  In  1837, 
the  institution  was  incorporated  as  Regiopolis  College ;  but 
it  was  not  until  1845  that  an  act  was  passed  authorizing 
the  Trustees  under  the  will  to  convey  the  Bishop's  legacy  to 
the  College  corporation.  In  the  following  year  the  col- 
lege was  formally  opened. 

In  the  public  accounts  of  Upper  Canada,  the  expenditure 
for  public  schools  from  1832  to  1836,  is  given  as  follows : 


Year. 

1832,. 

1833,. 

1834,. 

1835,. 

1836,. 


Common  Schools.        District  Schools.  Total. 

. .  .$  9,G00 $4,000 $1.3,000 

. ..    35,200 3.8G1 3!t,0Gl 

. ..    31,400 3,981 35,381 

. ..    33,800 4,545 38,345 

...    35,800 4,559 40,359 


CHAPTER  V. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY  AND  ITS  RESULTS,  1836—1843. 

In  1836,  another  spasmodic  effort  was  made  to  revive  the 
dying  spirit  of  education  in  the  province,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  examine  the  systems 
of  public  instruction  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
report  the  result.  Dr.  Charles  Buncombe,  (a  member  of  the 
provincial  parliament,)  the.  gentleman  deputed  on  behalf  of 
the  three  commissioners  (Drs.  Duncombe,  T.  J).  Morrison 
and  T.  Bruce,)  to  perform  this  labor,  visited  various  States 
of  the  Union,  and  embodied  the  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  Report,  accompanied  by 
an  ample  corroborative  appendix,  and  a  voluminous  bill, 
which  he  drafted  with  great  care,  and  in  which  he  proposed 
to  grant  $60,000  per  annum  in  aid  of  common  schools. 
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As  fi  matter  of  curiosity  and  history,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  Dr.  Dunscombe's  He- 
port,  in  whicli  lie  expresses  his  opinion  of  the  American 
systems  of  public  instruction  in  1836.  Dr.  Duncoinbc  was 
an  active,  intelligent  man,  and  from  his  strong  liberal  views 
and  personal  history,  must  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  wit- 
ness in  regard  to  American  institutions.  lie  says  (page  11): 
"  In  the  United  States,  where  they  devote  much  time  and 
expense  towards  the  promotion  of  literature,  they  are 
equally  destitute  of  a  system  of  national  education,  with 
ourselves;  and,  although,  by  their  greater  exertion  to  im- 
port the  im.provements  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the 
continent,  and  their  numerous  attempts  at  systematizing 
these  modern  modes  of  education  so  as  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  future  perfect  system  of  education  adapted  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  they  have  placed  themselves  in 
advance  of  us  in  their  common  school  system,  yet,  after  all, 
their  schools  seemed  to  me  to  be  good  schools  upon  bad  or 
imperfe(;t  systems.  They  seem  groping  in  the  dark ;  no  in- 
struction in  the  past  to  guide  the  future,  no  beacon  light, 
no  counsel  of  wise  men  to  guide  them,  more  than  we  have, 
upon  the  subject  of  common  schools."     Page  11. 

"  In  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  have  witnessed  and  am 
capable  of  judging,  their  common  school  systems  are  as  de- 
fective as  our  own.  They  have,  according  to  their  public 
documents,  about  80,000  common  school  teachers,  but  very 
few  of  whom  have  made  any  preparation  for  their  duties ; 
the  most  of  them  assume  their  office  as  a  temporary  employ- 
m.ent."     Page  63. 

That  the  Canadian  system  of  popular  instruction  was 
cqualh'  inefficient,  was  fully  admitted  ;  and  Dr.  Duncombe 
has  recorded  the  historical  fact  in  the  preamble  to  the  bill 
which  he  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the  legislature.  The 
labors,  however,  of  Dr.  Duncombe  were  productive  of  no 
immediate  results. 
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The  charter  of  King's  College  University  having  been 
deemed  too  exclusive  in  its  character  to  be  generally  accepta- 
ble, the  legislature  petitioned  the  king  to  amend  it.  In  re- 
ply, His  Majesty's  Government  authorized  the  provincial 
legislature  to  do  so.  After  much  discussion  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  charter  and  incorporating  Upper  Canada  College 
with  the  University  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1837, 
and  soon  afterwards  received  Ilcr  Majesty's  assent. 

In  May,  1839,  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  converting 
the  district  schools  into  grammar  schools;  providing  for 
the  appointment  by  the  Government  of  five  trustees  for 
each;  applying  a  portion  of  the  university  endowment 
to  their  support ;  and  setting  apart  250,000  acres  of  crown 
lands  as  a  permanent  endowment  of  these  schools.  The  Act 
also  appropriated  not  less  than  one  half  the  revenues  of  the 
proposed  King's  College  to  the  support  of  Upper  Canada 
College  until  the  University  would  be  established.  £200 
were  also  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  grammar  school  in 
each  district,  provided  an  equal  sum  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription among  the  inhabitants,  and  provided  the  buildings 
thus  erected  were  permanently  insured.  The  Act  further 
provided  for  the  payment  of  £100  to  each  of  four  other 
grammar  schools  which  might  be  established  in  towns  or 
villages  not  nearer  than  six  miles  from  the  county  town,  and 
at  which  not  less  than  sixty  scholars  were  educated. 

In  1840,  the  Presbyterians,  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  wishing  to  establish  a  theological  and  literary 
college  at  Kingston,  obtained  an  Act  of  incorporation  for 
it  from  the  provincial  legislature.  The  Governor  General 
reserved  the  Act  for  the  signification  of  Her  Majesty's 
pleasure  thereon ;  but  in  the  following  year,  (1841,)  the 
Queen  granted  a  Royal  Charter  erecting  the  institution  into 
the  "  University  of  Queen's  College,  at  Kingston."  Two 
faculties  were  immediately  afterwards  organized,  viz.  Theo- 
logy and  Arts.  The  faculty  of  Medicine  was  added  in  1854, 
and  that  of  Law  in  1861.     See  Part  Second,  chapter  v.,  vi. 
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In  1840,  the  Congregationalists  established  a  Theological 
Institute  at  Toronto.  In  1843,  a  similar  institution  was  es- 
tablished at  Montreal ;  but  in  1846  it  was  removed  to  To- 
ronto and  amalgamated  with  the  institution  there.  In  1860, 
the  Congregational  College  of  Nova  Scotia  was  also  absorb- 
ed in  the  Toronto  Institution,  and  the  name  of  the  new 
establishment  changed  to  that  of  the  Congregational  College 
of  British  North  America.  In  the  same  year  (1840,)  the 
United  Presbyterians  opened  a  Divinity  Hall  at  London,  U. 
C.  In  1841  it  was  formally  recognized  by  the  synod ;  in 
1849  it  was  removed  to  Toronto,  and  in  1861  it  was  merged 
in  Knox  College,  Toronto.    (See  next  page.) 

The  eventful  crisis  of  1837,  by  which  the  political  hori- 
zon was  overcast,  and  Canada  was  plunged  into  civil  war, 
prevented  the  consummation  of  the  hopes  which  had  been 
anxiously  entertained  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  common 
school  system.  In  1839,  the  clouds  of  war  and  tumult 
had  passed  away,  and  in  1840,  the  provinces  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  were  united  under  one  Legislature.  In 
1841,  the  first  Parliament  of  United  Canada  passed  an  Act 
definitely  establishing  a  system  of  popular  education  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  endowed  it  with  an  annual 
Parliamentary  grant  of  $200,000. 

Thus  was  reached  a  great  turning  point  in  the  somewhat 
checkered  educational  history  of  Canada ;  and,  although  the 
effort  was  long  and  painful,  the  point  once  gained  has  never 
been  abandoned. 

In  1841,  Upper  Canada  Academy  was  converted  into  the 
University  of  Victoria  College,  under  the  Presidency  of  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Kyerson,  and  received  from  the  legislature  an  an- 
nual grant  of  £500.  The  college  was  opened  with  one 
faculty,  that  of  Arts ;  the  faculty  of  Medicine  was  added  in 
1854,  and  that  of  Law  in  1862.    See  Part  Second,  chap,  v.,  vi. 

In  the  same  year,  (1841,)  the  Society  of  Friends  estab- 
lished a  seminary  for  both  sexes  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred 
acres  near  Picton,  in  Prince  Edward  county. 
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In  184:1 — 2,  a  Diocesan  Theological  School  for  the  Church 
of  England  was  established  at  Cobourg  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Toronto.  In  1852  it  was  merged  into  Trinity  College, 
Toronto.    See  Part  Second,  chapters  v.,  vi. 

In  April,  1842,  the  foundation  stone  of  King's  College 
was  laid,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  by  His  Excellency 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Chancellor  of  the  University.  In  June, 
1843,  the  University  was  formally  opened  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Strachan.  In 
1842,  the  library  of  the  University  was  first  formed.  In 
1854,  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  had  increased 
to  5,000 ;  in  1861  to  15,000. 

In  1843,  an  effort  was  made  to  unite  or  affiliate  King's 
College,  Toronto,  with  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  but  the 
project  failed ;  and  with  its  failure  commenced  a  systematic 
agitation  of  the  claims  of  all  denominations  to  participate 
equally  in  the  benefits  of  King's  College. 

In  1843,  another  school  law,  applicable  to  Upper  Canada 
alone,  was  passed;  and  the  Act  of  1841,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lated to  Upper  Canada,  repealed. 

In  1844,  Knox'  Theological  College  was  established,  by 
the  (Free)  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  but  its  charter 
was  not  obtained  until  1858.    See  Part  Second,  chapter  v. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


IMPROVEMENT,  CHANGE,  AND  PROGRESS,  FROM  1844—1853. 

In  1844,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General  appointed 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Ryerson  (the  present  head  of  the  depart- 
ment) to  be  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Upper  Canada. 
Dr.  Ryerson  specially  set  himself  to  reconstruct,  upon  a 
broader  and  more  enduring  foundation,  the  entire  system 
of  public  elementary  instruction  in  Upper  Canada.  As 
a  preliminary  step,  he  devoted  a  year  to  the  examination 
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and  comparison  of  the  systems  of  education  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  embodied  the  results  in  an  elaborate  "  He- 
port  on  a  System  of  Public  Instruction  for  Upper  Canada." 

In  1847,  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  common 
schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Upper  Canada,  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Superintendent  of  Education,  and  received 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

Shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  common  school  sys- 
tem, and  as  a  necessary  part  of  it,  a  normal  school  for  Upper 
Canada,  was  established  at  Toronto  in  November,  1847. 

In  1848,  St.  Joseph's  College  was  established  at  Bytown, 
now  the  city  of  Ottawa,  by  the  Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Guigues,  first 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Ottawa.     See  pages  435-6. 

The  agitation  against  the  constitution  of  King's  College 
having  continued  unabated,  the  Hon.  Robert  Baldwin  (then 
Attorney-General  for  Upper  Canada)  introduced  into  the 
legislature,  in  1849,  an  elaborate  bill,  designed  to  place  the 
institution  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing, — to  abolish  the 
remaining  provisions  of  the  Royal  Charter,  and  to  change 
the  name  of  King's  College  to  that  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.     The  bill  soon  afterwards  became  a  law. 

During  the  three  years  which  followed  the  passing  of  the 
Common  School  Act  of  1846,  it  was  subjected  to  a  good 
deal  of  unfriendly  criticism,  which  resulted,  in  1849,  in  the 
hasty  passage  of  a  new  Act,  entirely  repealing  the  former 
one.  This  new  Act  was,  liowever,  upon  examination  pro- 
nounced to  be  ill  adapted  to  promote  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and,  upon  the  recommendauon  of  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  its  operation  was  vir- 
tually suspended. 

In  1850,  the  whole  system  of  popular  education  under- 
went a  thorough  revision,  and  a  comprehensive  draft  of  bill 
on  the  subject  was  submitted  to  the  Government  by  the 
Chief  Superintendent.  This  bill  was  concurred  in  by  the 
legislature,  and  became  law  in  June  of  that  year.     It  still 
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forms  the  basis  of  the  present  common  school  system  of  Up- 
per Canada.    See  Part  Second,  chapter  i. 

The  Chair  of  Divinity  having  been  abolished,  and  other 
changes  having  been  made  in  the  University  of  Toronto  un- 
acceptable to  the  Bishop  and  other  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  venerable  prelate  (although  in  his  72d  year,) 
vigorously  set  about  the  establishment  of  an  exclusively 
Church  of  England  University.  In  this  he  was  eminently 
successful ;  and  having,  in  1850,  secured  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion for  it  from  the  Canadian  legislature,  he  obtained,  in 
1851,  a  Royal  Charter  from  the  Queen  for  the  University 
of  Trinity  College,  at  Toronto.  The  institution  was  formally 
opened  in  1852,  and  the  Diocesan  Theological  School  at 
Cobourg  merged  in  it.     See  Part  Second,  chapters  v.,  vi. 

In  the  same  year,  (1852,)  St.  Michael's  College  was  estab- 
lished at  Toronto,  by  some  clergymen  of  the  order  of  St. 
Basil,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor 
de  Charbonell,  Second  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the 
diocese.    See  Part  Second,  chapter  v. 

In  1853,  some  valuable  improvements  were  made  in  the 
details  of  the  Common  school  system.  After  having  been 
discussed  at  various  county  school  conventions,  which  were 
held  by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  these  im- 
provements were  embodied  in  a  supplementary  school  bill, 
and  in  that  form  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 


.    CHAPTER  VII. 

HIGHER  AND  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION,  ETC.,  1853—1861. 
In  the  year  1853,  an  important  change  was  made  by  the 
legislature  in  the  constitution  of  the  University  of  To 
ronto.  In  1849,  the  faculty  of  Divinity  was  abolished- 
in  1853  the  faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  were  also  abolish 
ed,  and  the  lectures  discontinued.  By  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Hincks'  bill,  which  became  law  this  year,  the  functions  of 
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1 


the  University  were  separated  from  those  of  the  College,  and 
two  separate  and  distinct  institutions  were  established.  Uni- 
versity College  became  a  teaching  institution  for  the  re- 
maining faculty  of  Arts ;  while  the  University  of  Toronto 
became  solely  an  examining  body  in  each  of  the  faculties 
of  Arts,  Law  and  Medicine.  The  Senate  prescribed  the 
University  course  and  appointed  the  University  examiners. 
The  intention  was  to  model  tlie  institution  after  the  design 
of  the  London  University,  and  to  constitute  it  a  sole  Uni- 
versity for  Upper  Canada,  having  the  various  colleges  in  tlie 
country  affiliated  with  it  as  teaching  institutions.  There 
having  been  no  permanent  endowment  provided  for  these 
various  colleges,  and  they  have  continued  up  to  the  present 
day,  separate  and  independent  universities,  with  power  to 
grant  degrees  in  the  several  faculties,  without  reference  to  a 
common  university  standard.     See  Part  Second,  chap,  v.,  vi. 

The  Grammar  schools,  which  were  fii-st  established  in  Up- 
per Canada  in  1807,  were  suffijred  to  remain  in  a  very  un- 
satisfactory state  until  1853.  In  that  year  an  improvement 
in  their  condition  was  effected  by  the  Chief  Superintendent 
of  Education,  who  prepared  a  draft  of  Bill  for  their  entire 
reorganization  and  management.  Owing,  however,  to  a  re- 
pugnance on  the  part  of  some  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  assimilate  the  financial  principles  of  the  Grammar  and 
Common  School  Acts,  and  thus  to  impose  upon  the  muni- 
cipalities the  duty  of  imposing  a  tax  at  least  equal  in 
amount  to  that  of  the  legislative  grant  to  Grammar  schools, 
the  objects  of  the  bill  were  partially  defeated ;  and  the  an- 
ticipated improvement  in  the  condition  of  these  schools  did 
not  reach  the  point  aimed  at  by  the  Chief  Superintendent 
in  the  bill.  Further  legislation  is,  therefore,  rendered  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  the  Grammar  schools  more  efhcient  as 
superior  commercial  or  classical  schools.  See  Part  Second, 
chapter  iii. 

In  1855 — G,  L'Assomption  College  was  established  at 
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Sandwich,  by  the  Jesuit  fathers,  but  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  members  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  who  conducted 
it  under  the  auspices  of  the  liight  Heverend  Doctor  Pinsoa- 
cault,  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 

In  1857,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Uj)per  Cana- 
da succeeded,  mainly  througli  the  exertions  of  the  llev.  J.  II. 
Johnson,  in  establishing  a  seminary  at  Belleville  for  the 
education  of  males  and  females.  P^xtensivc  buildings  were 
erected,  and  the  seminary  soon  went  into  active  operation. 

The  same  year  witnessed  the  establishment,  at  Woodstock, 
(in  the  county  of  Oxford,)  by  the  Baptists  of  Upper  Canada, 
of  the  Canadian  Literary  Institute,  for  the  superior  educa- 
tion of  nuiles  and  females.    Sec  also  Part  Second,  chap.  v. 

In  1858,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  private  benevolence^ 
a  school  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  com- 
menced in  Toronto  by  Mr.  J.  B.  McGann.  It  has  accom- 
plished much  good,  and  has  received  the  countenance  and 
support  of  the  public.     See  Part  Second,  chapter  vii. 

In  1858,  the  Model  Grammar  School  for  Upper  Canada 
was  opened  at  Toronto.  This  institution  is  designed  as  a 
model  for  the  other  Grammar  Schools  of  Upper  Canada,  and 
also  as  a  Training  School  for  Masters  of  Grammar  Schools. 

In  1858,  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  with 
the  sanction  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  authorized  the  erection  of  the  handsome 
buildings  in  University  Park  for  the  purposes  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  of  University  College. 

Although  ample  public  provision  lir.d  been  made  for  the 
superior  education  of  males  in  the  Grammar  schools  and 
the  Universities,  no  corresponding  legislative  provision  has 
yet  been  made  for  the  superior  education  of  females.  Their 
separate  elementary  education  is  amply  provided  for  under 
the  Common  School  Act,  (although  this  provision  of  the 
law  is  acted  upon  to  a  very  limited  extent,)*  and  they  may, 

*  Rural  scliool  trustees  nre  nutliorizeil  to  ostaMisli,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  local  Bupcriiiteuilciit,  a  sicoiiJ  or  female  school  in  each  section ;  and  ia 
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and  do,  receive  instruction  witli  boys  in  many  of  the  Gram- 
mur  schools ;  but  up  to  this  time  i)rivutc  ciitcr])risu  uloiic  has 
provided  for  the  superior  education  of  females.  Tlie  Meth- 
odists, lloman  Catholics  and  Baptists,  as  separate  eominuni- 
tiea,  have  sought  to  8uj)ply  tliis  defect  in  our  iiigher  educa- 
tional sy.stem.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodists,  facili- 
ties for  higher  female  education  existed  at  Cobourg  from 
1883  until  18-14.  The  Methodists  now  enjoy  the  same 
advantages  at  Belleville  and  at  Hamilton,  theBoman  Catho- 
lics at  Kingston,  Belleville,  Toronto,  Guelph,  London,  &c., 
and  the  Baptists  at  Woodstock.  A  Weslcyan  Female 
College  was  established  at  Dundas,  but  in  1801  it 
was  merged  in  a  more  extensive  establishment  at  Hamil- 
ton, which  is  now  in  successful  operation.  There  are  also 
some  very  superior  ladies'  private  schools  in  the  cities,  and 
in  several  of  the  towns  of  Upper  Canada. 

In  October,  1859,  the  ceremony  of  placing  the  cope-stone 
on  the  new  buildings  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
University  College  was  performed  by  Tlis  Excellency,  Sir 
Edmund  Head,  visitor  of  the  University.  Early  in  1860, 
the  institution  was  formally  opened. 

In  compliance  with  the  prayer  of  numerous  petitions, 
asking  for  an  inquiry  into  the  expenditures  and  educational 
standard  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  University  Col- 
lege, a  committee  of  the  legislature  was  appointed  in  18G0  to 
take  evidence  on  the  subject;  and  in  1801  a  commission  was 
issued  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  to  inquire 
further  into  the  matter.  This  commission  consisted  of  the 
vice-chancellor  of  the  Toronto  University,  and  a  represent- 
ative from  each  of  the  Universities  of  Victoria  and  Queen's 
Colleges,  with  the  bursar  of  the  Toronto  University  and 
Colleges  as  their  secretary.     The  commissioners  have  mado 

cities,  towns  and  villages  the  Board  of  Scliool  Trustees  is  authorized  "to deter- 
mine the  number,  sites,  kind  and  description  of  scliouls  [i.  e.  for  boys,  fjirls,  color- 
ed children  ;  hich  sehiwls,  &c.]  to  bo  established  and  maintained  in  each  city, 
town  or  village." 
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a  coniprclicnsivo  Report  on  tlic  Buujcct.  The  Senate  has 
also  unanimously  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  hfRliation,  which 
is  embodied  in  the  Roj)ort.  The  Commissioners  recommend: 
'^ScnaO: — That  the  Senate  be  reconstituted,  and  consist  for 
the  future  of  a  fixed  number;  viz.,  first,  The  heads  of 
aniliatod  colleges;  second.  One  member  from  each  aOiliated 
college,  elected  by  the  corporation  thereof;  and,  third.  The 
remaining  one-third  appointed  by  government. 

"2.  That  the  elected  members  continue  in  oflicc  five  years, 
and  bo  eligible  for  re-election. 

"3.  That  nn  annual  meeting  bo  held  in  rotation  at  tho 
scats  of  tho  various  colleges,  and  that  the  other  meetings  be 
held  at  any  jdaco  deemed  most  convenient  by  the  Senate. 
"  i-.  That  the  Senate  have  control  of  the  bursar's  office. 
"5.  That  the  ofiices  of  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor  be 
continued, — the  former  to  bo  appointed  by  government;  tho 
vice-chancellor,  as  at  i)to    nt,  to  bo  elected  by  tlie  Senate. 

"  G.  That  no  scholn  .-liips  be  founded  by  the  Senate;  but 
that  a  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000  be  annually  appropriated 
for  competition  at  a  general  examination  of  all  affiliated 
college  students,  tho  successful  competitors  being  distin- 
guished as  "  honor  men." 

"  7.  That  the  name  bo  changed  to  the  University  of  Upper 
Canada  and  University  College  to  King's  College,  Toronto. 
"8.  Tliat  the  library  and  museums  be  regarded  as  belong 
ing  to  King's  College,  Toronto. 
"  9.  The  Senate  make  annual  returns  to  the  government. 
"10.  The  Senate  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  common 
curriculum  of  study  for  all  affiliated  colleges. 

"11.  That  the  Senate  shall  appoint  examiners,  and  provide 
for  payment  of  same. 

"  12.  That  the  Senate  have  power  to  provide  for  the  actual 
expenses  of  its  members  while  attending  its  sessions. 

^^ Affiliated  Colleges. — 1.  That  the  affiliated  colleges  be  the 
chartered  colleges  which  come  within  tho  requirements  of 
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the  act,  provided  each  of  them  accepts  the  conditions  which 
may  be  hereafter  imposed. 

"  2.  That  the  affiliated  colleges  with  university  powers 
confer  no  degrees  in  arts,  except  on  such  students  as  have 
passed  an  examination  by  examiners  appointed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Upper  Canada,  and  that  the 
claim  to  all  public  aid  be  forfeited  if  this  condition  is 
violated. 

"3.  That  all  students  who  have  passed  the  examination  of 
the  Senate  and  graduated  in  their  respective  colleges,  shall 
be  entitled  to  rank  as  graduates  of  the  University  of  Up[)er 
Canada. 

"4.  That  the  university  examinations  of  candidates  shall 
be  held  in  the  respective  colleges,  where  also  the  degrees 
shall  be  conferred. 

"  5.  That  in  the  case  of  King's  College,  the  bill  shall  pro- 
vide that  corporate  powers  be  conferred  upon  this  institu- 
tion with  provision  for  the  appointment  of  professors, 
regulation  of  salaries,  expenditure,  &c.\  and  for  conferring 
degrees  in  all  the  faculties,  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  in  the  case  of  the  other  incorporated  affiliated  colleges. 
Also,  that  the  necessary  powers  for  conferring  degrees  be 
provided  in  the  case  of  Regiopolis  College,  Kingston. 

"6.  That  no  degree  shall  be  conferred  on  any  candidate 
who  has  not  passed  through  a  course  of  study  and  attend- 
ance in  some  affiliated  college,  prescribed  by  the  Senate  of 
the  University  of  Upper  Canada. 

"7.  That  the  apportionment  of  public  funds  to  the  aflili- 
ated  colleges  be  fixed  and  equal,  except  in  the  case  of 
King's  College,  and  that  King's  College  have  an  annual  ap- 
propriation from  the  general  income  fund  not  exceeding 
$28,000. 

"  8.  That  $500  be  allowed  to  each  college  for  scholarships, 
or  prizes,  to  be  awarded  by  competitive  college  examination, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  Ireland. 
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"  9.  That  each  college  shall  annually  furnish  to  government 
a  detailed  statement  of  its  income  and  expenditure. 

"  10.  That  the  University  of  Upper  Canada  shall  confer 
no  degrees  excepting  through  the  affiliated  colleges. 

"  11.  That  the  Senate  shall  have  a  right  to  accommodation 
at  each  affiliated  college. 

"  12.  That  religious  denominations  and  private  individuals 
slioll  have  power  to  found  scholarships  at  each  of  the  affili- 
ated colleges,  with  such  regulations  as  may  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  governing  body  in  each. 

13.  That  the  library  and  museums  of  the  Toronto  Uni- 
versity be  transferred  to  and  become  the  property  of 
King's  College,  Toronto;  and,  in  consideration  of  the  very 
great  advantages  thereby  conferred,  each  of  the  other  affili- 
ated colleges  should  receive  a  liberal  grant  for  founding  or 
enlarging  a  library  and  museum,  irrespective  of  any  annual 
appropriation." 

His  Royal  Ilighncss  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  when  on  his 
tour  in  Canada,  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  visited  all  the  prin- 
cipal educational  institutions  of  the  province.  On  leaving 
the  country  he  made  a  donation  of  $800  to  each  of  them. 
This  money  has  in  all  cases,  we  believe,  been  invested,  and 
the  proceeds  applied  to  the  establishment  of  an  annual  gold 
medal,  or  other  prize,  in  the  several  institutions  which  were 
honored  by  the  royal  gift. 


PART  SECOND. 

SUMMARY  OF  EACH  CLASS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  the  seco.nd  part  of  this  article,  we  propose  to  give  a 
separate  sketch  of  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  educational  institutions,  &c.,  in  Upper 
Canada,  beginning,  as  we  should  naturally  do,  with  the  ele- 
mentary school : — 


I 
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Chapter  I. — Public  Elementary  Schools  Eeceiving 
Legislative  Aid. 

1.  Common  Schools; 

2.  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools; 
8.  Protestant  &parate  Schools; 

4.   Coloured  Separate  Schools. 
Chapter  II. —  Public  Elementary  Schools  not  Eeceiv- 
ing Legislative  Aid. 

1.  Church  of  England  Parocldal  Schools; 

2.  Private  Schools  for  hoys  and  girls; 
8.  Sunday  Schools. 

Chapter  III. — Superior  Schools  Receiving  Legisla- 
tive Aid. 

1.  Upper  Canada  College  and  Model  Grammar  School; 

2.  The  County  Grammar  Schools. 

Chapter  IV. — Superior  Schools  not  Receiving  Legis- 
lative Aid. 

1.  College  Preparatory  Schools; 

2.  Seminaries  and  Academies. 
Chapter  V. — Professional  Schools. 

1.  0/  Theology; 

2.  Of  Law; 

8.   Of  Medicine; 

4.  Of  Teaching. 
Chapter  VI. — Universities. 

Chapter  VII. — Supplementary  Elementary  Educa- 
tional Agencies. 

1.  Schools  for  Orphans; 

2.  Schools  fur  the  Deaf  and  Dumb; 

3.  Schools  for  Juvenile  Criminals. 

Chapter  VIII. — Other  Supplementary  Educational 
Agencies. 

1.  Mechanics'  Institutes^ 

2.  Literary  Societies; 
8.  Libraries. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  RECEIVING  LEGISLATIVE  AID. 

1.  The  Common  Schools. 

The  chief  features  of  the  common  school  system  of 
Upper  Canada  are  identical  with  those  of  other  countries ; 
but  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  country  and  the 
genius  of  the  people,  it  is  essentially  Canadian. 

Upper  Canada  is  indebted,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  machinery  of  her  common  schools ; 
to  Massachusetts  for  the  principle  upon  which  they  are  sup- 
ported ;  to  Ireland  for  the  best  complete  se7-ies  of  common- 
school  books  which  have  been  published ;  and  to  Germany 
for  her  system  of  normal-school  training.  All,  however,  are 
so  blended  and  modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the 
countiy,  that  they  are  no  longer  exotic,  but  "  racy  of  the  soil." 

Each  city,  town,  township,  and  village  has  its  own  muni- 
cipal council,  and  each  city,  town,  village,  and  school 
section  has  its  own  independent  board  of  school  trustees, 
which  is  invested  with  extensive  corporate  powers.  One  is 
supreme  in  civic  affairs,  while  the  other  is  not  less  so  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  schools.  The  one  accepts,  on  be- 
half of  the  rate-payers,  the  Legislative  School  Grant,  and 
imposes  an  assessment  equivalent  to  the  amount  granted; 
while  the  other  imposes  any  additional  assessment  required, 
and  controls  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  school  moneys, 
establishes  school  libraries,  and  promotes  the  general  in 
terests  of  the  schools.    In  Upper  Canada  tliere  are 

42  Counties ; 
5  Cities; 
•84  Towns  and  Incorporated  Villages ;  and 
379  Townships, — or  about 


r>10  Municipalities  in  all. 

There  are  also  the  same  number  of  city,  town,  and  village 
school  corporations,  together  with  upwards  of  4,000  school 
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corporations  in  the  rural  school  sections.  The  schools  are 
inspected  at  least  twice  a  year  by  local  superintendents  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  council.  In  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
these  officers  are  appointed,  and  their  duties  prescribed,  by 
the  boards  of  trustees.  Each  local  superintendent  is  re- 
quired to  deliver  a  school  lecture  in  each  section  at  least 
once  a  year,  in  addition  to  liis  other  duties.  Tlie  judges, 
magistrates,  and  other  official  persons  sjiecially  named, 
together  with  the  clergy  of  the  different  religious  persua- 
sions in  the  country,  are  ex-oj^czb  "  school  visitors,"  and  are 
authorized  to  visit  the  schools  and  aid  with  their  counsel 
and  advice  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  popular  edu- 
cation. In  each  county  there  is  also  one  or  more  boards  of 
public  instruction  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of 
teachers,  composed  of  local  superintendents  and  of  the 
trustees  of  county  grammar  schools. 

As  a  central  authority,  and  at  the  head  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, is  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction  and  a  Chief  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  both  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
The  council  has  the  entire  control  of  the  normal  and  model 
schools,  prescribes  the  text-books  for  the  public  schools,  the 
reading  books  for  the  public  school  libraries,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  both  grammar  and 
common  schools,  for  the  examination  of  common-school 
teachers,  and  the  management  of  the  public  school  libraries. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  as  his  name  im- 
plies, is  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  is  appointed  to 
administer  the  laws  relating  to  the  public  school  system.  lie 
is,  ex-officio,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
has  the  general  superintendence  of  the  normal  and  model 
schools,  and  prepares  all  the  general  regulations  and  reports 
relating  to  the  public  schools,  &c. 

Such  are  the  distinctive  features  of  the  system  of  common 
school  instruction  in  Upper  Canada.  In  a  few  particulars 
it  diircr.s  essentially  from  any  of  the  school  systems  in  op- 
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eration  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  interesting  to  refer  to  these  peculiarities  in  detail,  as  they 
will  thus  throw  light  upon  both  the  Canadian  and  American 
systems  as  compared  with  the  English  and  Irish  systems. 

1.  The  chief  executive  of  the  Canadian  system  is  a  non- 
political  and  permanent  officer.  The  success  and  efficiency 
of  the  system  is  never,  as  in  the  United  States,  subjected, 
year  after  year,  to  incessant  change;  nor  is  the  executive 
control  of  the  system  systematically  risked  at  the  polls  or 
ballot-box,  where  sound  judgment  and  wise  couuscls  do  not 
always  prevail ;  although  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  ad- 
minister the  system  *'  in  accordance  with  the  well  under- 
stood wishes  of  the  people."  In  fact,  with  the  truest 
appreciation  of  the  great  and  fundamental  objects  of  a 
system  of  Christian  and  national  education,  designed  to 
affect  every  grade  of  society  alike,  the  Canadian  Legislature 
has  never  yet  permitted  it  to  degenerate  into  a  symbol  of 
strife,  nor  to  be  the  subject  of  a  partisan  warfare.  So  noble 
an  instinct  is  worthy  of  a  truly  great  people,  and  should  bo 
recorded  to  their  honor. 

The  Legislature  of  Canada  has  held  that  after  certain 
great  principles  have  been  once  settled,  it  is  but  sound  na- 
tional policy  to  entrust  to  some  enlightened  and  responsible 
person,  within  certain  restrictions,  the  important  duty  of 
perfecting  and  keeping  in  continuous  and  active  operation 
the  system  of  public  instruction.  These  systems  are  not 
built  up  in  a  day,  any  more  than  was  the  "  Eternal  City  on 
the  seven  hills."  And  the  history  of  the  present  educational 
structure  of  Upper  Canada  confirms  this  truth ;  for,  with  all 
the  continuous  aid  which  the  Legislature  has  been  able  to 
give,  and  the  public  to  receive  and  appropriate,  it  has  taken 
at  least  ten  years,  under  one  guiding  hand  alone,  to  bring 
the  system  of  public  instruction  through  the  first  stage  of 
its  existence.  The  system  is  now  young  and  vigorous,  en- 
dowed with  capabilities  and  resources  which  are  rarely 
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combined  in  other  state  systems  of  education;  but  had 
Upper  Canada  adopted  the  course  pursued  elsewhere,  we 
feel  persuaded  that  she  would  have  been  dooming  herself 
to  a  continued  educational  infancy,  and  the  schools  would 
have  been  the  subject  of  endless  experiment  and  theory,— 
without  tlie  guidance  of  that  settled  and  permanent  policy 
wluL'h  alone  can  develop  and  mature  a  great  and  compre- 
hensive sj'stein. 

2.  The  next  essential  difference  arises  from  the  entirely 
voluntary  or  co-operative  character  of  the  municipal  sup- 
port of  the  Canadian  system  of  public  instruction.  Not  a 
penny  of  tax  is  imposed  by  the  Legislature  for  the  support 
of  the  schools;  nor  is  the  law  comimlsory  upon  a  single  mu- 
nicipality of  the  province.  It  simply  offers  public  aid  on 
condition  than  an  equal  amount  be  raised  from  local 
sources,  and  that  the  statutory  obligations  annexed  to  the 
grant  be  complied  with.  Thus,  every  county  of  the  pro- 
vince is  left  to  exercise  its  own  discretion  as  to  whether  it 
will  or  will  not  acccjjt  the  terms  offered  by  the  Legislature. 
With  a  singular  unanimity,  every  county  of  the  province 
has  accepted  those  terms,  although  now  and  then  an  indi- 
vidual township  has  declined  them ;  still,  no  penalty  attaches 
to  such  a  steji,  except  the  loss  of  the  grant  which  it  would 
otherwise  receive.  The  question,  then,  of  free  schools  or 
of  no  schools,  is  left,  where  it  properly  belongs,  to  the  pa- 
triotism and  good  sense  of  the  people  themselves.  They 
thus  feel  that  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  question  rests 
witli  themselves,  and  that  they  have  the  sole  authority  to 
decide  it.  Thus  their  self-respect  and  dignity  are  preserved; 
Avhile  tlie  result  has  been  most  gratifying  to  every  true 
friend  of  local  self-governnnMit  and  popular  advancement. 

3.  Tlie  tliird  essential  difference  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Up})er  Canada  school  law: — "And 
bo  it  cnaeiA,  "  that  no  foreign  books  in  the  English  branches 
of  ediu'iiti'     shall  be  used  in  any  model  or  common  school 
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without  the  express  permission  of  the  council  of  public  in- 
struction."   This  effectually  relieves  the  educational  system 
of  that  greatest  of  all  hindrances  to  its  efficiency  which 
arises,  as  in  the  United  States  and  in  some  respects  in  Eng- 
land, from  an  endless  variety  of  text-books  in  the  schools, 
and  which  renders  any  uniform  standard  of  classification 
impossibh      a        certain  that  on  no  light  grounds  should 
such  power  be  iv..  rved  to  the  str*'  •  buf.  like  some  of  these 
invaluable  safeguards  which  must  oe  thrown  around  even 
the  most  equitable  and  evenly  balanced  systems  of  human 
government,  it  was  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  im- 
pose this  salutary  restriction  on  the  eccentric  tastes  or  mere 
caprice  which  often  governs  parties  in  the  selection  of  text- 
books.    Besides,  although  it  was  admitted  that  isolated 
text-books  might  be  found  possessed  of  many  superior  ex- 
cellencies in  themselves,  still,  such  books  being  written  or 
compiled  without  any  connection  with  others  of  a  series,  or 
uniformity  of  design,  were  felt  to  be  serious  hindrances 
rather  than  helps  in  the  process  of  instruction,  as  the  inter- 
mediate steps  or  links  of  a  complete  series  were  entirely 
wan+i  g,  or  but  imperfectly  supplied.     The  question  was, 
therefore,  reduced  to  the  simple  one  of  whether  an  uniform 
series  of  books,  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  progressive 
improvement  of  the  scholar,  and  leading  in  complete  and 
easy  steps  from  the  mere  elements  of  knowledge  to  the 
higher  branches  of   learning,   should  be  prescribed;    or 
whether  the  schoolmaster  should  be  compelled  to  gather  a 
confused  variety  of  instruction  from  disconnected  books,  in 
each  of  which  the  same  ground  might  have  to  be  gone  over 
again.     The  wisest  course  was  therefore  adopted;   and  an 
uniform  scries  of  text-books,  based  upon  an  intelligent  sys- 
tem of  classification,  was  adopted  and  recommended  for 
general  use  in  the  schools.     Not  a  single  book  in  use  was 
proscribed;  but  by  providing  a  better  and  cheaper  descrip- 
tion of  text-books,  the  old  ones  gradually  disappeared  from 
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the  schools  and  were  replaced  by  those  recommended.  The 
result  has  justified  what  was  at  first  felt  to  be  a  delicate  ex- 
periment, though  an  imperative  necessity;  and  the  Irish 
National  series  of  text-books  are  now  in  universal  use 
throughout  the  provin_,  at  a  cost  far  below  what  had  hith- 
erto been  paid  for  a  heterogeneous  variety  of  inferior  books, 
incapable  alike  of  classification  or  of  limitation  in  number 
and  variety  even  in  the  same  school.* 

4.  Intimately  connected  with  the  foregoing  is  the  manner 
in  which  library  books  have  been  selected  for  the  public 
schools.  To  the  same  central  authority  is  entrusted  the 
difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  recommending  suitable  reading 
books  for  the  public  school  librarie?  The  reasons  for  this 
course,  although  identical  in  some  iv..  jcts  with  those  which 
apply  to  the  selection  of  text-books,  arg  yet  in  some  impor- 
tant particulars  essentially  different  in  their  character. 
They  were  chiefly  to  prevent  the  introduction  by  skillful 
vendors  or  from  other  sources,  of  unsuitable,  immoral,  irre- 
ligious, or  disloyal  books.f  The  selection  made  by  provin- 
cial authority  amounts  to  about  8,000  volumes,  and  em- 
braces works  in  every  department  of  human  knowledge  and 
learning,  including  Avorks  on  Christian  Evidence  and  Nat- 
ural Theology.  From  this  extensive  list,  the  local  author- 
ities are  at  liberty  to  make  a  selection,  while  new  works  of 
value  or  interest  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  list. 

5.  The  fifth  peculiarity  relates  to  the  facilities  provided 
by  the  educational  department  for  supplying  the  public 
schools  with  library  and  prize  (but  not  text)  books,  and  with 
maps,  charts,  diagrams,  and  apparatus.     Not  content  with 


*  A  progressive  sericB  of  text-books  (especially  Readers),  prepared  in  and 
for  Canada,  would  bo  preferable  as  a  whole;  but,  until  they  are  available,  the 
use  of  the  Irish  National  text-books,  being  a  symmetrical  series,  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

t  The  example  of  the  state  of  New  York  (among  other  states)  furnishes 
most  valuable  and  instructive  warning  for  Upper  Canada  in  library  matters. 
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merely  authorizing  the  use  of  certain  books  and  apparatus, 
the  Upper  Canada  educational  department  has  undertaken 
to  supply  the  schools  of  the  province,  directly  from  its  own 
depositories,  with  all  these  valuable  requisites.  To  aid  in 
the  performance  of  this  duty  more  effectively  and  advan- 
tageously, theljcgislature,  with  a  most  enlightened  liberality, 
granted  $80,000  a  year,  to  be  expended  in  supplying  the 
schools  with  library  and  prize  books,  maps,  charts,  and  ap- 
paratus, and  other  adjuncts  to  their  eiBciency  and  success. 
The  principle  upon  which  this  fund  is  distributed  is  a  just 
and  liberal  one.  It  is  as  follows: — Whenever  a  school  or 
municipal  corporation  contributes  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  library  or  prize  bpoks,  maps,  or  apparatus,  &c., 
at  the  educational  depository,  the  department  contributes  an 
equal  amount,  and  supplies  the  parties  applying  with  arti- 
cles at  a  reduced  rate  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  to  the  value 
of  tho  sum  thus  augmented.  A  premium  is  thus  held  out 
for  local  exertion  and  liberality,  and  each  locality  is  aided 
according  to  its  works,  and  not  arbitrarily,  whether  such 
aid  is  required  or  not,  as  is  done  in  some  of  the  American 
States;  while  all  are  encouraged  to  contribute  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
Thus  in  a  deep  and  expanding  volume  is  permitted  to  flow 
freely  and  continuously  into  every  part  of  the  province 
streams  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual  life,  purified  alike 
from  every  poisonous  principle  and  noxious  element. 

6.  The  principle  involved  in  the  sixth  and  last  pecu- 
liarity is  a  new  one  in  its  application  to  the  Canadian  school 
system.  It  is  that  of  pensioning  the  worn-out  teachers  of 
the  province. 

It  has  long  been  maintained,  and  with  justice,  that  the 
profession  of  teaching  has  been  a  most  laborious  and  ill- 
requited  profession  in  the  world ;  that,  while  to  it  we  owe 
our  very  superiority  as  an  intelligent  people,  with  a  heart- 
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loss  indifTerence  and  ingratitude,  we  neglect,  in  old  ago,  the 
hand  that  early  supplied  us  with  intellectual  food,  and  leave 
its  possessor  to  pine  and  die  in  solitude  and  want.  Canada 
has  nobly  removed  this  stigma  from  her  character.  She  has 
extended  her  generous  sympathy  and  aid  to  a  most  deserving 
class  of  men ;  men,  too,  who,  amid  privations  and  discourage- 
ments doubly  endured  in  a  new  country,  devoted  themselves 
to  the  public  service,  when  even  the  very  existence  of  a 
public  system  of  education  itself  was  imperiled,  or  lan- 
guished for  want  of  legislative  aid  and  recognition. 

7.  We  can  scarcely  leave  this  part  of  our  sketch  without 
quoting  one  paragraph  illustrative  of  the  religious  character 
of  the  Canadian  school  systam,  from  the  speech  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin  (at  present  Governor-General  of  India,)  in  1851, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
spacious  and  commodious  buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  normal  school  and  the  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  Upper  Canada, — "  the  seed  plot  of  the  system,"  as 
he  has  graphically  styled  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  just 
to  refer  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  Lord  Elgin  in  regard 
to  popular  education  in  Canada  during  the  seven  years  in 
which  he  so  ably  administered  the  Government  of  British 
North  America.  As  an  eloquent  and  accomplished  states- 
man, he  stood  out  prominently  among  the  many  distin- 
guished men  who  have  occupied  the  high  position  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's representative  in  Canada;  and  it  must  ever  be  a  source 
of  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  Canadians,  and  of  satisfaction 
to  himself,  that  while  Governor-General,  he  identified  him- 
self, personally  as  well  as  officially,  throughout  his  whole 
administration,  with  the  general  education  of  the  people  of 
Canada.  Speaking,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  in  reply  to 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education,  who  had  presented 
to  him  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  council  of  public  in- 
struction, Lord  Elgin  impressively  remarked: — "Sir,  I  un- 
derstand from  ^--our  statements, — and  I  come  to  the  same 
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conclusion  from  my  own  investigation  and  observation, — 
that  it  is  the  principle  of  our  common-school  cdiicational 
system,  that  its  foundation  is  laid  deep  in  the  firm  rock  of 
our  common  Christianity.  I  undcrstai.d,  Sir,  that  while  tlio 
varying  views  and  opinions  of  a  mixed  religious  society  aro 
scrupulously  respected — while  every  semblance  of  dictation 
is  carefully  avoided, — it  is  desired,  it  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended, it  is  confidently  expected  and  hoped,  that  every  child 
who  attends  our  common  schools,  shall  Jcarn  there  that  he 
is  a  being  who  has  an  interest  in  eternity  as  well  as  in  time; 
that  he  has  a  Father  towards  whom  ho  stands  in  a  closer, 
and  more  affecting,  and  more  endearing  relationship  than  to 
any  earthly  father,  and  that  Father  is  in  heaven;  that  ho 
has  a  hope  far  transcending  every  earthly  hope;  that  ho 
lias  a  dut}'',  the  duty  of  striving  to  prove  by  his  life  and 
conversation,  the  sincerity  of  his  prayer,  that  that  Father's 
will  may  be  done  upon  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  I  un- 
derstand. Sir,  that  upon  the  broad  and  solid  platform  which 
is  raised  upon  that  good  foundation,  we  invite  the  ministers 
of  religion  of  all  denominations,  the  de-facto  spiritual  guides 
of  the  people  of  the  country,  to  take  their  stand  along  with 
u-^j;  that,  so  far  from  hampering  or  impeding  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  sacred  functions,  we  ask  and  we  beg  them 
to  take  the  children — the  lambs  of  the  flock  which  are  com-' 
mitted  to  their  care — aside,  and  to  lead  them  to  those  pas- 
tures and  streams  where  they  will  find,  as  they  believe  it, 
the  food  of  life  and  the  waters  of  consolation." 

The  opinion  of  Lord  Elgin,  as  to  the  religious  character 
of  the  common-school  system  of  Upper  Canada  (which  he 
has  here  so  beautifully  and  clearly  expressed,)  is  fully  borne 
out,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  official  regulations 
on  the  subject: — 

1.  The  Act  itself  provides  (section  129)  that  "  No  person 
shall  require  any  profit  in  any  such  school  to  read  or  study 
in  or  from  any  religious  book  or  join  in  any  exercise  of  de* 
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votion  or  religion  objected  to  by  his  or  her  parents  or  guar- 
dians; but  within  this  limitation  pupils  shall  be  allowed  to 
receive  such  religious  instruction  as  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians desire,  according  to  any  general  regulations  provided 
for  the  government  of  common  schools." 
2.  Tiiesc  general  regulations  arc  as  follows : — 
(')  "  With  a  view  to  secure  the  Divine  blessing,  and  to 
impress  upon  the  pupils  the  importance  of  religious  duties, 
and  their  entire  dependence  on  their  Maker,  the  council  of 
public  instruction  for  Upper  Canada  recommends  that  the 
daily  exercises  of  each  common  school  bo  opened  and  closed 
by  reading  a  portion  of  Scripture  and  prayer.*  The  Lord's 
Prayer  alone,  or  the  forms  of  prayer  provided,  may  be 
used,  or  any  other  prayer  preferred  by  the  trustees  and 
master  of  each  school.  But  the  Lord's  Prayer  should  form 
part  of  the  opening  exercises,  and  the  Ten  Commandments 
be  taught  to  all  the  pupils,  and  bo  repeated  at  least  once  a 
week.  But  no  pupil  should  be  compelled  to  be  present  at 
these  exercises  against  the  wish  of  his  parent  or  guardian, 
expressed  in  writing  to  the  master  of  the  school. 

{')  "The  clergy  of  any  persuasion  or  their  authorized 
representatives,  shall  have  the  right  to  give  religious  in- 
struction to  the  pupils  of  their  own  church  in  each  common 
school  house,  at  least  once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  and  if  the  clergy  of  more  than 
one  persuasion  apply  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the 
same  school-house  the  trustees  shall  decide  on  what  diiy  of 
the  week  the  school-house  shall  be  at  the  disjjosal  of  the 
clergymen  of  each  persuasion  at  the  time  above  stated. 
But  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trustees  and  clergymen  of  any 
denomination  to  agree  upon  any  hour  of  the  day  at  which 

•  It  may  be  interesting  and  gratifying  to  state,  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going, that  of  the  4,019  common  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  2,381  of  them  are 
reported  in  1861  as  being  regularly  opened  and  closed  with  prayer,  and  2,879 
of  them  ia  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  arc  read  doily. 
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such  clergymen  or  his  authori/cd  rcprcsiMitative  may  give 
rcligiouH  instruction  to  the  itupiLs  of  his  own  cliurcli,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  during  the  regular  hours  of  the  school." 

Of  the  4,500  teachers  employed  in  the  common  schools 
in  1861,  1,250  were  rreshyteriana,  1,250  were  Methodists, 
800  were  Episcopalians,  822  were  lloman  Catholics,  230 
were  Baptists,  and  85  were  Congrcgationalists.  Before 
being  admitted  to  examination  for  certilicatcs  of  qualifica- 
tion to  teach,  these  teachers  iiad  to  present  to  the  cxtimincrs 
a  certificate  of  good  moral  charack  '  signed  by  the  clergy- 
men of  their  own  religious  persuasion,  thus  gi'  ing  a  guar- 
antee for  their  moral  if  not  religious  char,'>ctcr. 

11. — I'ROOUESS    OF    ELEMKNTAUY    EDUCATION   IN    UrrEll    CA^  \DA. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  the  sum  first  gra  lud  by 
the  legislature  for  common  school  education  ^n  Upper  Can- 
ada amounted  to  $24,000.  This  sum  was  aiViTwards  re- 
duced to  $10,000  per  annum.  In  1841,  however,  when  tho 
foundations  of  the  present  system  were  laid,  the  noble  sum 
of  $200,000  was  granted  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  the  entire 
province,— $80,000  to  Upper  Canada  and  $120,000  to 
Lower  Canada.  They  were  afterwards  equuli/ed  to  $100,- 
000  each.  By  the  census  taken  in  1851-2,  it  was  found 
that  Upper  Canada  so  far  exceeded  Lower  Canada  in 
population  (on  which  the  division  of  the  grant  was  based) 
that  $103,000  were  appropriated  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
$97,000  to  Lower  Canada,  ^^he  grant  to  the  entire 
province  in  1862  was  $384, t-0-;  of  this  sum  the 
share  coming  to  Upper  Canada  was  about  $213,000 
and  $171,000  to  Lower  Canada.  About  $150,000  are  an- 
nually appropriated  to  the  common  schools  ;*  $10,000 
for  libraries,  maps,  and  apparatus;  $14,200  to  the  normal 

*  The  amount  set  .lowu  for  libraries  is  less  than  that  granted  by  tho  act,  but  it 
represents  tho  average  sum.     The  amount  set  down  for  common  schools  ia 
more  than  the  net  sum  available ;  but  it  is  augmented  by  old  balances. 
27 
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and  model  schools;  $6,000  to  the  model  grammar  school; 
$4,000  for  the  support  of  common-school  superannuated 
teachers;  $1,800  for  a  monthly  journal  of  education ;  $2,800 
for  an  educational  library  and  museum;  ;^1,000  for  the  in- 
spection of  grammar  schools;  and  $2,000  for  a  school  of 
art  and  design.  Thus  has  the  liberality  of  the  legislature 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  tlio  province, 
and  thus  has  provision  been  made  for  the  jiromotion  of 
every  branch  of  the  great  work  of  popular  education  in 
Upper  Canada. 

As  we  have  hitherto  referred  only  to  what  has  been 
done  by  the  government  and  legislature  for  tlic  promotion 
of  popular  education,  we  now  turn  to  consider  the  corre- 
sponding exertions  of  the  people  themselves. 

In  184:2,  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  18-11,  we  find 
that  1,271  common  schools  had  been  establislied.  The 
number  has  now  increased  to  upwards  of  4,000.  The 
school  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen 
years  has  increased  from  1-41,000  in  184:2  to  385,000  in 
1861,  or  173  per  cent.  The  attendance  of  pupils  at  the 
common  schools  has  increased  from  66,000  in  1842  to 
330,000  in  1861,  or  400  per  cent.;  and  at  the  granunar 
schools  from  about  1,000  in  1847  to  4,766  in  1861,  or 
nearly  380  per  cent., — a  most  gratifying  increase,  certainly, 
in  each  branch  of  tlic  system,  and  one  that  strongly  indicates 
the  increased  anxiety  of  the  Canadian  public  to  avail  tliem- 
selves  of  the  largely  increased  facilities  of  instruction  all'orded 
by  these  "  colleges  of  the  people."  The  greatest  test,  how* 
ever,  of  the  love  of  the  Upper  Canadians  for  their  common 
schools  is  indicated  by  the  amount  which  they  contributo 
for  their  support.  In  1842,  the  total  sum  raised  by  assess 
ment,  rate-bills,  and  subscriptions,  independent  of  the 
legislative  school  grant,  amounted  to  $100,000;  in  1850, 
to  $334,400;  and  in  1861,  to  $1,215,000.  The  total  ex- 
penditure   for   the   salaries  of  common   school    teachers 
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amounted  in  1842  to  $166,000;  in  1850,  to  $329,000 ;  and 
in  1801,  to  $918,113,— or  nearly  300  per  cent,  in  ten 
years. 

The  library  system  of  Upper  Canada  having  been  only 
put  into  operation  in  1853-4,  \vc  can  only  report  the  result 
of  about  eight  years'  efforts  of  the  department  to  supply 
the  public  with  suitable  reading  books  for  the  winter  even- 
ings. During  that  time,  however,  including  books  for 
school  prizes,  there  have  been  dispatched  from  the  deposit- 
ory at  Toronto  about  260,000  volumes,  and  these  have  gone 
into  almost  every  part  of  Upper  Canada,  conveying  light 
and  intelligence  into  many  a  settler's  dwelling. 

In  order  to  carry  out  efficiently  a  sj'stem  of  public  in- 
struction so  comprehensive  in  its  details,  suitable  officers 
and  appliances  were  found  to  be  necessary,  and  have,  there- 
fore, been  provided.  We  will  state  what  has  been  done  in 
that  direction,  and  give  a  short  sketch  of 

III, THE  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  UPPER  CANADA. 

Cotemporaneous  with  and  indicative  of  the  growth  and 
develo})ment  of  the  educational  system  of  Upper  Canada, 
has  been  the  history  of  the  department  itself.  Originally  a 
branch  of  the  provincial  secretary's  department,  (who  was, 
ex  oficio,  chief  superintendent  of  education,)  with  an  assist- 
ant superintendent  and  a  clerk,  it  has  gradually  expanded 
into  a  distinct  and  important  branch  of  the  public  service. 
It  now  occupies,  with  its  four  excellent  accessory  scliools, 
a  handsome  structure  which  was  specially  erected  by  au- 
thority of  the  legislature  for  that  purpose. 

The  Education  Office  was  first  opened  in  1841  at  Kingston, 
the  then  seat  of  government.  In  1844,  it  was,  for  conve- 
nience, r^3moved  to  Cobourg,  (one  hundred  miles  further 
west,)  and,  in  1846,  to  a  building  adjoining  the  old  govern- 
ment house,  at  Toronto.  In  1852,  it  was  removed  to  the 
new  buildings  which  were  erected  on  a  square  facing  on 
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Gould,  Church,  Gerrard,  and  Victoria  Streets,  which  is  now 
nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  duties  devolving  upon  the  educational  department 
include  those  relating  to  the  general  administration  of  the 
common  and  grammar  school  laws;  the  giving  of  explana- 
tions to  municipal  councils,  local  superintendents,  school 
trustees,  teachers,  and  others  on  doubtful  points  of  law  and 
modes  of  proceeding;  decisions  on  appeals  and  complaints; 
auditing  municipal  school  accounts ;  the  oversight  of  the 
normal  and  model  grammar  and  common  schools,  and 
the  granting  of  provincial  certificates  to  teachers ;  paying 
and  accounting  for  all  the  legislative  grants  for  grammar 
and  common  schools;  providing  teachers'  registers,  blank 
reports  and  returns  for  trustees,  local  superintendents, 
clerks,  and  treasurers  of  municipalities,  and  the  Journal  of 
Education  (besides  editing  it)  to  each  local  superintendent 
and  school  corporation  in  Upper  Canada;  general  corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  promotion  of  education,  &c. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  gradual  progress  of 
work  in  the  department  from  the  following  statement  of  the 
correspondence  of  it  since  1850 : — 

During  the  years  1850.    1851.    185-2.    1853.    1854.    1S55.    1858.    1857.    1853.    1859.    I860.    1861.    1802. 

Letters  received.. .  1,130  2.020  2  996  4.015  4.920  5.3.3S  5.739  6.294  6.431  6,408  7.121  7,215  6.103 

Do.     sent  out,. .     760  1,136  1,430  1,936  2,581  3,764  3,960  3,5-12  4,027  5,823  6,015  5,050  -l.'.lOJ 

No  power  has  been  employed  by  the  department  but 
that  of  persuasion ;  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ad- 
vance faster  than  the  felt  necessities  and  convictions  of  the 
country  would  justify.  To  educate  the  people  through 
themselves  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Upper  Can- 
ada school  system ;  and  to  assist  them  to  advance  their  own 
best  interests  and  manage  their  own  school  affairs  has  been 
the  spirit  and  sole  object  of  its  administration. 

2.  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools. 

The  privilege  of   establishing  dissentient  or  separate 
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dciiOi/.inational  schools  in  the  rural  parts  of  Canada  was 
first  conceded  by  the  legislature  in  the  common  school  act 
of  1841.*  This  act  was  made  to  apply  to  the  whole  prov- 
ince, and  was  designed  to  affect  Eoman  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants alike.  In  this  act,  separate  schools  were  not 
permitted  in  cities  and  towns ;  but,  to  obviate  their  neces- 
sity, it  was  provided  that  a  joint  board  of  Eoman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  should  have  the  control  of  all  the  schools  in 
these  municipalities.! 

*  The  following  is  tho  section  of  the  act  which  first  authorized  rural  separate 
schools  in  tho  towuships  of  Upper  Canada  and  in  tho  parishes  of  Lower 
Canada : — 

"  XI.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  whenever  any  number  of 
tho  inhabitants  of  any  township  or  parish,  professing  a  religious  faith  different 
from  that  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  township  or  parish,  shall 
dissent  from  the  regulations,  arrangements,  or  proceedings  of  the  common 
school  commissioners,  with  reference  to  any  common  school  in  such  township 
or  ptuish,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  inhabitants  so  dissenting  collectively  to  sig- 
nify such  dissent  in  writing  to  tho  clerk  of  the  district  council,  with  the  name 
or  names  of  one  or  more  persons  elected  by  them  as  their  trustee  or  trustees, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act;  and  tho  said  district  clurk  shall  forthwith  furnish 
a  certified  copy  thereof  to  the  district  treasurer;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
dissenting  inhabitants,  by  and  through  such  trustee  or  trustees,  who  for  that 
purpose  shall  hold  and  exercise  all  tho  rights,  powers,  and  authorities,  and  be 
subject  to  the  obligations  and  liabilities  herein  before  assigned  to  and  imposed 
upon  the  common  school  commissioners,  to  establish  and  maintain  one  or  more 
common  schools  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  visitation,  conditions,  rules, 
and  obligations  in  this  act  provided,  with  reference  to  other  common  schools, 
and  to  receive  from  the  district  treasurer  their  due  proportion,  according  to 
their  number,  of  the  moneys  appropriated  by  law  and  raised  by  assessment  for 
the  support  of  common  schools  in  the  school  district  or  districts  in  which  the 
said  inhabitants  reside,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  common  schools  so  to  be 
established  and  maintained  under  such  trustee  or  trustees,  where  established 
and  maintained  under  the  said  common  school  commissioners,  such  moneys  to 
be  paid  by  the  district  treasurer  upon  the  warrant  of  tho  said  trustee  or 
trustees." 

t  Tho  following  was  the  provision  in  the  law  designed  to  meet  tho  case  of 
cities  and  towns : — 

"  XVI.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tho  Governor  of  this 
province  to  appoint  from  time  to  time  in  each  of  tho  cities  and  towns  corporate 
therein,  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than  fourteen  persons,  (one-half  of  whom 
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In  1843,  the  act  of  1841  was  repealed  so  far  as  Upper 
Canada  was  concerned,  and  a  common  school  act  was  passed 
applying  to  Upper  Canada  alone,  in  wliicli  provision  was 
made  for  the  establishment  of  llonian  Catholic  and  Piotest- 
ant  separate  schools,  both  in  the  rural  school  sections  and 
in  cities  and  towns.*     In  1846  this  act  was  also  repealed; 

shall  in  nil  cases  be  Roman  Catholics  and  the  othtT  half  Trotestants,)  to  bo  a 
boai-d  of  examiners  for  each  city  or  tovvu  corporate  ;  of  which  said  hoard  the 
mayor  shall  bo  chairman,  but  shall  have  no  vote  other  than  a  easting  vot.' ;  and 
the  said  board  shall  be  divided  into  two  depaitmonts,  one  of  which  shall  con- 
sist of  Roman  Catholics,  and  shall  exercise  the  duties  herein  after  asi^igiiod  to 
the  board  of  examiners  in  and  over  tlio  common  schools  attended  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  only,  and  shall  in  such  cases  .appoint  their  diairnian ; 
and  the  other  department  sliall  consist  of  rr(>tcs.tants,  and  ^llall  exircise  tlicir 
said  duties  in  and  over  the  common  s=iliools attended  by  the  Protestant  cliililrcn 
only,  and  shall  in  such  ci\»c  appoint  tlieir  chairman  ;  and  in  all  casus  in  which 
the  said  common  schools  are  iittendod  by  Roman  Catholic  children  and  Prot- 
estant children  together,  the  said  duties  sliall  be  exercised  in  and  over  the  same 
by  the  whole  board  of  examiners;  and  the  duties  of  the  said  board,  and  of  tlic 
said  departments  hereof,  in  the  several  cases  above  mentioned,  in  and  fur  the 
said  cities  and  towns  corporate,  respectively,  shall  be  to  examine  the  jiLrsuns 
rccorinntnded  as  teachers  by  the  corporation,  and  reject  them  if  unqualifRMl  on 
the  ground  of  character  or  ability  ;  and  to  regulate  for  each  school  separately 
the  course  of  study  to  be  followed  in  such  school,  and  the  books  to  be  used 
therein ;  and  to  establish  general  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  and 
communicate  them  in  writing  to  the  respective  teachers  ;  in  addition  to  which 
duties,  the  board  of  examiners  in  any  city  or  town  corporate  shall  bo  visitors  of 
tlie  common  schools  in  sueh  city  or  town  corporate;  and,  as  such  visitors,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to  appoint  two  or  more  of  their  iiumbLT  to  visit 
each  of  the  common  schools  in  such  city  or  town  corporate,  at  least  once  in 
every  three  months,  and  to  report  to  the  corporations  upon  all  matters  oonncctcil 
with  each  of  the  said  common  schools  in  di.tjiil,  as  fully  as  cominon  sel'ool 
commissioners ;  and  the  visitors  by  thorn  appointed  are  bound  to  report  t.^  the 
district  councils  under  the  provisions  herein  before  contiiined." 

*  The  sections  of  the  act  of  1843,  autliorizing  the  establishment  of  separate 
schools,  are  as  follows: — 

"  LV.  A7ul  be  it  enacted,  Tliat  in  all  oases  wherein  the  teacher  of  any  such 
school  shall  happen  to  be  a  Roman  Caflmlio,  the  Protestant  inhabitants  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  a  teacher  of  their  own  religious  persuasion,  upon  the  ai)piic:ition 
of  ten  or  more  resident  freeholders  or  liousehoMcrs  of  any  school  district,  or 
within  the  limits  assigned  to  any  town  or  city  scliool ;  and,  in  like  manner,  when 
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but  in  tlic  new  and  more  comprehensive  common  scLool 
act  of  that  year,  the  provisions  embodied  in  it  in  regard  to 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  separate  schools  were  iden- 
tical with  those  contained  in  the  act  of  1843. 

In  1847,  with  a  view  to  extinguish  separate  schools  as  a 
distinct  organization  in  cities  and  towns,  and  to  bring  all 
the  schools  of  the  municipality,  whether  common  or  sepa- 
rate, under  one  united  management,  an  additional  school 
act  was  passed  giving  the  boards  of  school  trustees  in  cities 
and  towns  power  to  establish  "  denominational  or  mixed  " 
schools.* 

This  provision,  however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  sup- 
porters of  separate  schools.  In  1849,  a  school  act  was 
passed  which  contained  no  provision  for  separate  schools; 
but  the  act  being  cumbrous  and  unacceptable  never  came 
into  operation.  In  1850,  the  whole  school  system  under- 
went a  thorough  revision  and  consolidation,  and  the  facili- 

the  teacher  of  any  sueli  school  shall  happen  to  be  a  Protestant,  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  shall  have  a  separate  school,  with  a  teacher  of  their  own 
religious  persuasion,  upon  a  like  application. 

"  LVl.  And  he  it  enacted,  That  such  applications  shall  be  made  in  writing, 
signed  with  the  names  of  each  resident  freeholder  or  householder,  and  addressed 
and  delivered  to  the  township,  town,  or  city  superintendent ;  and  such  applica- 
tion shall  contain  the  names  of  three  trustees  who  shall  be  the  trustees  of  such 
separate  school ;  and  upon  the  compliance  of  such  trustees  and  of  tho  township, 
town,  or  city  .superintendent  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  such  school 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  the  public  appropriation,  according  to 
the  number  of  children  of  the  religious  persuasion  who  shall  attend  such  sepa- 
rate school,  which  share  shall  be  settled  and  adjudged  by  the  township,  town, 
or  city  superintendent,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  county  superintendent ;  and 
all  such  separate  schools  shall  be  subject  to  the  visitations,  conditions,  rules, 
and  obligations  provided  in  this  act  with  reference  to  other  common  schools,  or 
to  other  town  or  city  schools  established  under  this  act." 

*  The  section  of  the  act  of  1847  reads  as  follows: — 

"  V.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  trustees  ot  each  city  and  town,  * 
*  *  Thirdly,  to  determine  tho  number,  sites,  and  description  of  schools 
which  shall  be  established  and  maintained  in  such  city  or  town,  and  whether 
such  school  or  schools  shall  be  denominational  or  mixed." 
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ties  heretofore  enjoyed  by  Koman  Catholics  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  separate  schools  were  restored 
to  them. 

In  1853,  the  provisions  of  the  separate  school  law  were 
extended,  and  were  made  to  apply  to  lloman  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, and  coloured  separate  schools  alike.  In  1855,  this 
law,  so  far  as  it  related  to  lloman  Catholic  separate  schools, 
was  repealed,  and  an  act  i)rcpared  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  with  some  modifications,  was  passed. 
This  act  is  still  the  law  of  the  land;  but  as  it  does  not  yet 
give  satisfaction  to  the  parties  concerned,  it  is  proposed  to 
amend  it  as  to  remove  any  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  Roman  Catholics. 

It  is  true  that  the  establishment  of  these  separate  Roman 
Catholic  schools  was  first  permitted  by  the  legislature,  not 
as  a  right,  but  as  an  experimental  concession  to  the  consci- 
entious convictions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  with  the 
hope  tliat  by  multiplying  educational  facilities  for  the  poorer 
classes  in  cities  and  towns,  'one  source  of  vagrancy  and 
crime  would  be  dried  up.  The  Roman  Catholics  contended 
that  as  their  standards  of  religious  belief  dillercd  entirely  from 
those  of  the  different  Protestant  denominations,  (who  had  all 
a  common  standard,)  they  could  not  allow  their  children  to 
jittend  Protestant  schools.  The  fear  was,  cither  that,  being 
young  and  inexperienced,  the  religious  fiiith  of  the  children 
would  be  interfered  with,  or  that  they  would  be  allowed  to 
grow  up  without  any  religious  influences  about  them  what- 
ever. Rather  than  thus,  in  effect,  to  interpose  any  obstacles 
to  the  promotion  of  education  among  the  children  of  Roman 
Catholics,  especially  in  cities  and  towns  where  it  is  so  much 
needed  for  all  classes  of  children,  the  concession  was  made 
by  the  legislature.  It  was,  of  course,  understood  that  one 
of  the  more  important  objects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  sepa- 
rate school  law  would  thus  be  accomplished;  and  that,  with 
the  combined  influence  of  the  public  common  schools,  crime 
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and  vagrancy  would  sensibly  diminish  in  cities  and  towns. 
Should  this  desirable  object  not  be  accomplished,  it  would 
be  competent  for  the  legislature  to  modify  or  take  away  the 
powers  now  conferred  by  the  separate  school  act. 

In  1841,  there  was  only  one  lloman  Catholic  separate 
school  in  Upper  Canada;  in  1851  they  had  only  increased 
to  sixteen ;  but  in  18G2  they  had  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  nine.  The  legislative  apportionment  to  these  schools 
in  1861  was  $7,550 ;  the  local  contributions  made  by  their 
supporters  in  the  same  year  was  §23,262 ;  total  expenditure 
on  behalf  of  these  schools  in  1861,  $30,91:1.  The  number 
of  pupils  attending  the  forty-one  separate  schools  in  opera- 
tion in  1855  was  4,885,  while  the  number  attending  the  one 
hundred  and  nine  schools  in  1861  was  13,631. 

3.  Protestant  Separate  Schools. 

The  law  which  at  present  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
Protestant  separate  schools  in  Upper  Canada  was  passed  in 
1850,*  but  advantage  is  rarely  taken  of   its  provisions. 

*  The  most  important  parts  of  this  law,  authorizing  Protestant  and  coloured 
separate  schools,  are  as  follows : — 

"  1.  Upon  the  application  in  writing  of  twelve  or  more  heads  of  families  resi- 
dent in  any  township,  city,  town,  or  incorporated  village,  being  Protestants,  the 
municipal  council  of  the  said  township  oi-  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  any 
such  city,  town,  or  incorporated  village,  shall  authorize  the  establishment 
therein  of  one  or  more  separate  schools  for  Protestants ;  and  upon  the  applica- 
tion in  writing  of  twelve  or  more  heads  of  families  resident  in  any  city,  town, 
or  incorporated  village,  being  coloured  people,  the  council  of  such  township,  or 
the  board  of  school  trustees  of  any  such  city,  town,  or  incorporated  village,  shall 
authorize  the  establishment  therein  of  one  or  more  separate  for  coloured  people ; 
and  in  every  such  ease  such  council  or  board  (as  the  case  may  be)  shall  prescribe 
the  limits  of  the  section  or  sections  of  such  schools." 

"  6.  No  Protestant  separate  school  shall  he  allowed  in  any  school  section,  ex- 
cept when  the  teacher  of  the  common  school  in  such  section  is  a  Roman 
Catholic." 

"  7.  In  all  cities,  towns,  incorporated  villages,  and  township  common  school 
sections  in  which  such  separate  schools  exist,  each  Protestant  or  coloured  person 
(as  the  case  may  be)  sending  children  to  any  such  school  or  supporting  the 
same  by  subscribing  thereto  annually  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  at  which  such 
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Tin's  law  permits  the  cstabli.slirncnt  of  a  Protestant  deparato 
scliool  in  any  locality  in  which  a  Koinan  Catholic  teacher  ia 
employed  in  the  common  school;  but  although  there  were 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two  Koman  Catholic  teachers 
employed  iu'  the  common  schools  of  Upper  Canada  in  18G1, 
only  four  ]*rotestant  separate  schools  were  in  existence  in 
that  year.  These  schools  were  attended  by  120  pu})ils,  and 
were  supported  at  an  expense  of  $475 — $415  of  which 
were  contiibuted  by  their  supporters,  and  $00  were  appor- 
tioned from  the  legislative  school  grant. 

4.   Coloured  K'piirate  ScJiooIs. 

The  law  regulating  coloured  separate  schools  is  the  same 
as  that  which  a]>])lies  to  Protestant  separate  schools.  The 
coloured  ]»eo])le  can  not  be  compelled  to  establish  separate 
schools,  but  may  do  so  at  their  option.  They  enjoy  the 
riglit  of  sending  their  children  to  the  ordinary  common 
schools,  if  they  ])refer  it;  but  in  some  neighborhoods  where 
their  numbers  warrant  it,  they  arc  authorized  by  law  to 

person,  if  siidi  sip.irate  school  did  not  exist,  must  have  boon  rated  in  order  to 
the  olitainiiif^  tho  aiinujil  l('<,'islativo  common  school  grant,  shall  be  exomjit  from 
the  payment  of  all  rates  imposed  for  tlie  support  of  tlio  common  schools  of  such 
citV;  town,  incorporated  village,  and  school  section,  respectively,  and  of  all 
rates  imposed  for  the  ]iurpose  of  obtaining  such  common  school  grant." 

"  y.  Such  siparatc  scliools  shall  not  share  in  any  school  money  raised  h  ?al 
munieii>al  as.'^ei'snitnt." 

"  10.  Each  such  sepan'te  soliool  shall  sliaro  in  such  legislative  common 
school  grant,  according  to  the  yearly  average  number  of  pui)ils  attending  such 
separate  school,  as  compared  with  the  average  number  of  pupils  attending  the 
conmioii  schools  in  each  such  city,  town,  incorporated  village,  or  township;  tho 
mean  attendance  of  pupils  for  winter  and  summer  being  taken." 

"  IT.  The  trusties  of  each  such  separate  school  sliall  be  a  body  corporate 
under  the  name  of  tho  trustees  of  the  separate  school  of  ,  (as  the  case 

may  be,)  in  the  township,  city,  or  town  (as  tho  case  may  be)  of  ;  and 

sliall  have  the  same  power  to  impose,  levy,  and  collect  school  rates  or  subscr'p- 
tlons  upon  and  frc^in  persons  sending  children  to  or  subscribing  towards  tho 
support  of  the  separate  school,  as  the  trustees  of  a  conmion  school  section  have 
to  impose,  levy,  and  collect  school  rates  or  subscriptions  from  persons  liaving 
property  in  the  section  or  sending  children  to  or  subscribing  towanls  the  sup- 
port of  the  eoiiiuion  school  of  such  section." — [Consolidated  SUdules;  cap.  G5.] 
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unite  and  establish  schools  of  their  own.  The  number  of 
these  schools  in  existence  in  1861  was  only  two.  They 
were  attended  by  118  children,  and  were  supported  at  an 
expense  of  $203;  of  which  $127  were  contributed  from 
local  sources,  and  $76  from  the  legislative  school  grant. 
The  additional  number  of  coloured  children  attending  the 
common  schools  has  not  been  reported  separately. 

5.  Indian  Schools. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1861,  there  were  about  8,500 
Indians  in  Upper  Canada.  Up  to  the  same  period,  there 
were  only  about  thirty  schools  established  among  them. 
These  schools  were  taught  by  about  thirty-five  teachers,  and 
attended  by  about  eight  hundred  pupils.  Of  these  schools, 
three  were  of  a  superior  class,  viz. :  the  New  England  So- 
ciety's (Church  of  England)  school  at  Mohawk,  Grand  lliver, 
and  the  Industrial  (Wesleyan  Methodist)  schools  at  Mount 
Elgin,  (County  of  Middlesex,)  and  Alnwick  (County  of 
Northumberland.) 

The  New  England  Society  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  was 
established  in  England  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  (about  1700.) 
In  1830,  it  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  school  es- 
tablished for  the  remnant  of  the  Six  Nation  Indians  at 
Mohawk,  Grand  Eiver,  (see  page  374.)  In  this  school  pro- 
vision is  made  for  boarding  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  at- 
tending it,  and  for  giving  them  instruction  in  the  usual 
branches  of  a  common  English  education  accompanied  with 
religious  teaching.  A  part  of  the  boys  are  also  taught 
some  mechanical  arts  and  instruction  is  given  to  some  of 
the  girls  in  domestic  affairs.  The  schools  at  Mount  Elgin 
and  Alnwick,  are  purely  industrial  or  agricultural  in  their 
character.  The  pupils  receive  a  good  plain  education  ac* 
companied  by  religious  instruction ;  the  girls  are  also  in- 
structed in  household  affairs,  and  the  boys  are  employed  a 
portion  of  each  day  in  working  the  farm; 
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CEAPTER  II. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  NOT  RI-X^EIVINO  LEGISLATIVE  AID. 

1.  Church  of  England  Parochial  Schools. 

In  most  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Canada,  parochial  scliools 
have,  for  some  years,  been  establislied  in  connection  with  the 
principal  Church  of  England  congregations,  but  no  authen- 
tic information  relating  to  their  condition  lu  '  '^cn  pub- 
lislicd.  They  arc  supported  by  fees  and  private  subscrip- 
tions and  arc  chiefly  attended  by  po6r  children. 

2.  Private  Schools  fur  Boys  and  Oirls. 

In  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Upper  Canada,  there  are 
private  schools  of  various  descriptions  for  boys  and  girls. 
Those  for  girls  arc  more  numerous  than  for  boys,  owing  to 
the  greater  number  of  public  schools  which  have  been 
established  for  boys.  Tlicrc  were  in  1861  upwards  of  three 
hundred  private  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  attended  by 
nearly  7,400  pupils.  In  the  cities  and  more  important 
towns,  several  excellent  Koman  Catholic  convents  for  the 
education  of  girls  have  been  established,  viz. : 

The  Ladies  of  Loreito  liavc  established  convents  for  the 
superior  education  of  young  ladies  at  Toronto  in  1847,  with 
branches  at  Niagara  Falls,  Guelph,  and  Belleville. 

Tlie  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  also  similar  convents  at  To- 
ronto, Barrie,  Niagara,  and  St.  Catharines,  besides  schools 
at  Oakville,  Brantford,  and  Paris. 

Tlie  Sisters  of  the  Presentation  have  an  old  established  con- 
vent at  Kingston. 

An  Ursuline  convent  exists  at  Chatham,  and  a  convent 
under  a  French  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at  Ottawa. 
The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  have  a  school  at  Alexandria. 

3.  Sunday  Schools. 

From  the  returns  received  at  the  educational  department 
it  appears  that  there  were  about  two  thousand  Sunday 
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schools  in  Upper  Canada  in  1861,  attended  by  about  one 
hundred  thousand  children.  About  eighteen  hundred  Sun- 
day school  libraries  have  been  established,  containing  neai'ly 
three  hundred  thousand  volumes  of  books. 
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SUPtmiOR  SCHOOLS  RECIm  VINO  LECiISLATIVK  AID. 

1.  Upper  Canada  College. 

Ui>per  Canada  College,  or  Koyal  Grammar  School,  at 
Toronto,  was  established  in  1829-30,  by  Sir  John  Colborne 
(now  Lord  Seaton,)  and  endowed  with  a  grant  of  sixty- 
six  thousand  acres  of  the  crown  lands.  This  college  is 
under  the  control  of  the  senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  was  designed  to  occupy  the  same  position  in  Uj)per 
Canada  as  the  best  public  grammar  schools  do  in  England. 
It  has  done  good  service  in  its  day;  and,  since  its  establish- 
ment, has  educated  about  twenty-five  hundred  pupils,  some 
of  whom  now  occupy  high  positions  among  the  public  men  of 
Upper  Canada.  From  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils  annually  attend  the  school.  In  addition  to  the 
principal,  there  are  ten  masters  in  the  college.  At  the  July 
examinations  several  exhibitions,  varying  in  value  from 
forty  ti>  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  are  open  to  com- 
petition among  the  grammar  schools  of  Upi)er  Canada. 
Annual  prizes  and  certificates  of  honor  are  annually  dis- 
tributed among  the  pupils. 

2.  }[odel  Grammar  School  for  Upper  Canada. 

Tlie  Model  Grammar  School  for  Upper  Canada  is  some- 
what similar  in  its  character  to  Upper  Canada  College.  It 
was  established  by  the  council  of  public  instruction,  at 
Toronto,  in  1858,  and  was  "  mainly  intended  to  exemplify 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  branches  required  by  law 
to  be  taught  in  the  grammar  schools,  especially  classics  and 
mathematics,  and  as  a  model  for  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
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country."  It  nlno  provides  facilitioa  for  a  training  clnsa  of 
ten  granunur  school  masters.  The  miniber  of  pupils  is 
limited  to  one  hundred,  or  three  from  each  county  or  union 
of  counties  in  Upper  Canada.  I'ri/es  and  certilieatcs  aro 
annually  distributed  among  the  pupils.  In  acUlition  to  the 
rector  there  are  eight  masters. 

8.   7'/ii'.  County  Grammar  Scliooh. 

Grainin.'ir  schools  were  first  established  in  Upper  Canada 
in  1807,  under  the  name  of  "  district  schools."  The  num- 
ber established  in  that  year  was  eight, — or  one  each  for  tho 
eight  districts  into  which  the  province  was  then  divided. 

In  185.'},  the  present  county  grammar  school  system  was 
established.  It  was  designed  to  form  a  link  between  tho 
common  school  and  the  university,  and  was  intended  to 
provide  facilities  for  giving  '*  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  a  practical  English  and  commercial  education, 
including  the  elements  of  mechanics  and  natural  jdiilosophy, 
and  also  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  in  mathe- 
matics, so  far  as  to  prepare  students  for  University  College 
or  any  collegi'  afliliated  to  the  University  of  Toronto,"* 

The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  and  the  general 
regulations  for  their  management  arc  prescribed  by  the 
council  of  public  instruction  for  Upper  Canada.  Masters 
must  either  be  graduates  of  some  university,  or  possess  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  from  a  committee  of  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  of  public  instruction.  Pupils,  on 
entering  a  grammar  school,  arc  required  to  pass  a  prelimin- 
ary examination  in  "reading,  writing,  spelling;  simple 
and  compound  rules  of  arithmetic,  reduction  and  sim})le 
proportion;  elements  of  English  grammar  and  parsing; 
definitions  and  outlines  of  geography."  There  are  four 
grammar  school  terms  in  each  year,  and  the  fees  arc  deter- 
mined by  the  local  boards  of  trustees.  The  members  of 
these  boards  are  ap})ointed  by  the  county  councils.  In  1861 
there  were  eighty-six  grammar  schools  in  Upper  Canada, 

*  Ifi  Vict.,cJiap.  186. 
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ftttcndcd  by  4,700  pupils  and  suppoitcd  at  a  cost  of  $8r>,104, 
including  a  legislative  grant  of  $30,0U3. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SUPKRIOU  SCHOOLS  NOT  RKCKIVINO  rUBLIO  AID. 

1.  College  Preparatory  Sihools, 

Until  lately  a  preparatory  school  was  attnelicd  to  Trinity 
and  Queen's  Colleges.  That  connected  with  Trinity  College 
bus  ceased  to  exist;  while  that  attached  to  Queen's  College 
has  been  merged  into  the  Fronten.ic  County  Grammar 
School.  The  preparatory  school  connected  with  Victoria 
College  is  still  in  successful  operation. 

2.  Sciniitaries  and  Academies. 

The  Friends'  Seminary  was  established  near  Picton,  in 
the  county  of  Prince  Edward,  in  1841,  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  seminary  is 
situated  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  and  will  accommo- 
date about  sixty  male  and  female  pupils.  At  present, 
instruction  is  given  in  the  English  branches  only;  but  cx- 
ertiiMis  are  shortly  ex])ected  to  be  made  to  introduce  the 
study  of  the  classics  into  the  seminary.  It  is  intended, 
also,  to  erect  more  suitable  buildings,  capable  of  holding 
eighty  pupils.  The  ofTicers  of  the  institution  are  a  super- 
intendent, a  matron,  and  other  teachers — all  of  whom  aro 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  There  are  two  terms, 
— a  winter  and  a  summer  term. 

The  Belleville  Seminary  was  established  at  Belleville, 
county  of  Hastings,  in  1854,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of 
members  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  in  Canada. 
It  was  opened  in  1857,  and  is  under  the  control  of  that  body. 
Its  design  is  to  aflbrd  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  education  to  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen.  The 
building  will  accommodate  three  hundred  pupils — one  hun- 
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dred  of  whom  can  reside  in  tlie  building.  The  officers  of 
the  institution  arc,  a  principal,  a  preceptress,  a  professor  of 
mathematics,  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences, besides  a  lady  teacher  of  music.  The  sessions  begin 
in  May  and  September. 

Tht  Canadian  Literary  Institute  was  established  at  "Wood- 
stock, county  of  Oxford,  in  1857-8,  by  the  regular  Baptists 
of  UjDper  Canada.  It  is  under  the  control  of  that  body, 
and  is  chiefly  designed  to  afford  instruction  in  the  primary 
and  higher  English  branches  of  education  to  young  ladies 
and  young  gentlemen.  (The  theological  department  is  re- 
ferred to  on  pages  433  and  439.)  The  course  of  study,  in  the 
highe  departments,  is  so  arranged  as  to  suit  male  students 
both  in  classics  and  natural  sciences.  It  is  also  designed  to 
prepare  male  students  for  admission  to  the  Law  Society,  or 
for  matriculation  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  law,  or  medicine  in 
the  University  of  Toronto.  In  the  course  for  young  ladies, 
classics  and  the  higher  mathematics  are  omitted.  In  the 
primary  department,  no  pupil  under  eleven  years  of  age  is 
admissible.  The  number  of  pupils  in  rttendance  in  these 
branches  in  1861,  was  one  hundred  and  thirty -four;  in  the 
theological  class,  twenty-seven;  total,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one.  The  officers  of  the  institution  are  six ;  viz. :  a 
principal,  two  other  male  teachers,  and  three  female  teach- 
ers.    The  terms  begin  in  January,  April,  and  September. 

IVie  WesleTjan  Female  College^  a  proprietary  institution 
in  connection  with  the  conference  of  the  AVeslcyan  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Canada,  was  established  at  the  city  of 
Ilamilton  in  1801.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  superior  ed- 
ucation in  the  English  branches  to  young  ladies  exclusively. 
The  proprietors  of  the  college  are  an  incorporated  body, 
possessed  (.>f  one  or  more  shares  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each.  The  officers  of  the  college  are  eight ;  viz.:  a 
principal,  five  female  and  two  male  teachers,  besides  a 
domestic  or  house  governor,  and  a  chaplain. 
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Tlie  Convents.  In  nearly  every  important  town  of  Upper 
Canada,  convents  have  within  the  last  few  years  been  es- 
tablished for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies  in  the  superior 
branches  of  an  English  education.  The  following  are  the 
principal  ones,  viz.: 

1.  The  Ladies  of  Loretto.  They  have  a  superior  convent 
in  Toronto,  with  excellent  branches  at  the  Niagara  Falls, 
Guelph,  and  Belleville.  A  pupil  at  one  institution  can  be 
removed  to  the  other  without  any  inconvenience. 

2.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Josejjh  have  also  similar  convents  at 
Toronto,  Barrie,  Niagara,  and  St.  Catharines.  They  also 
teach  the  Eoman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  at  Oakville, 
Brantford,  and  Paris. 

8.  The  Sisters  of  the  Presentation  have  an  old  established 
convent  at  Kingston. 

4.  All  Ursidine  convent  has  been  established  at  Chatham, 
and  a  convent  under  a  French  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
has  been  established  at  Ottawa.  The  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  have  a  School  at  Alexandria. 


CHAPTER  y. 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 
1.  Schools  of  Theology. 

I. — CHURCH  OP  ENGIiAND. 

Although  a  Royal  Charter  was  obtained  in  March,  1827, 
authorizing  the  institution  of  a  Faculty  of  Divinity  in  the 
proposed  University  of  King's  College,  at  Toronto,  it  was 
not  until  1843  that  a  professorship  in  that  faculty  was  act- 
ually established.  Pending  the  protracted  public  discussions 
on  the  subject,  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  Strachan,  Prot- 
estant-Episcopal Bishop  of  the  diocese,  upon  the  re])ort  and 

recommendation  of  his  three  chaplains,  founded  a  diocesan 
28 
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tlieological  college  at  Cobourg,  in  December,  1841  This 
diocesan  college  was  continued,  notwithstanding  tic  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  of  England  professorship  of  divinity  in 
the  University  of  King's  College,  from  1843  unt  il  1850, 
(when  an  alteration  was  made  in  that  institution,  and  the 
divinity  professorship  abolished,)  in  consequence  of  the 
precarious  tenure  by  which  the  divinity  profcsaorship  in 
King's  College  was  held  during  those  years.  In  1851,  after 
the  professorship  of  divinity  was  finally  abolished,  the 
bishop  undertook  the  laborious  and  difficult  task  of  found- 
ing a  purely  Church  of  England  university  and  obtaining  a 
Royal  Charter  for  it.  This  he  successfully  acoomj^lished; 
and  in  January,  1853,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  preside  at  the 
inauguration  of  Trinity  College  University,  in  wdiioh  there 
was  establisheu  a  faculty  of  divinity.  The  diocesan  college 
at  Cobourg  v,as  merged  into  the  new  university,  and  in 
1853  the  students  transferred  from  Cobourg  to  Toronto. 

The  regulations  of  the  Theological  Faculty  in  Trinity 
College  University  are  as  follows: — 

"  The  theological  course  of  Trinity  College  extends  over 
two  years.  Any  person  is  eligible  for  admission  to  it  wlio 
has  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.,  or  who,  having  attained  the 
age  of  twcntj'-one,  has  passed  one  year  in  the  Arts  Course. 

"  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Candidates  for  this  degree  must 
be  ^[asters  of  Arts  of  at  least  seven  years'  standing.  The 
requisite  exercises  are, — "  A  Latin  and  an  English  tliesis, — 
one  on  some  point  of  doctrine  connected  with  the  Tiiirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  the  other  on  some  scriptural  subject  to 
bu  appointed  by  the  examiners;  An  examination  must  al.=o 
be  j)assed  in  some  Latin  or  Greek  troiitise  or  treatises  elioseu 
by  the  examiners;  An  English  sermon  must  be  pi'eaehctl 
before  the  university. 

"  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Candidates  for  this  degree  must 
be  Bachelors  of  Divinity  of  five  years'  standing.  Tlicy 
will  be  required  to  write  an  English  and  a  Latin  thesis,  as 
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in  the  case  of  B.D.,  and  to  preach  an  English  sermon  before 
the  university. 

*'  The  examiners  in  divinity  shall  be  the  professors  of 
divinity,  and  two  graduates  in  that  faculty,  to  be  appointed 
by  !;he  council." 

Objections  having  been  made  to  the  character  and  ten- 
dency of  the  theological  teachings  in  Trinity  College,  To- 
ronto, the  Eight  Reverend  Doctor  Cronyn,  Bishop  of  Huron, 
proposes  to  establish  a  theological  college  in  that  diocese. 
A  grant  o  '  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  has  been  made  for 
this  object  by  the  society  in  England  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian knowledge.  An  English  gentleman  has  also  given  five 
thousand  pounds  sterling  towards  the  same  object. 

H. — CHURCH   OF   ROME. 

Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  five  Roman  Catholic  dio- 
ceses, viz.:  Ottawa,  Kingston,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and 
Sandwich,  in  each  of  whicli,  there  is  a  college  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth.  In  these  colleges,  there  is  also  provision 
made  for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood. 
Regiopolis  College,  at  Kingston,  is  the  oldest  of  these  dio- 
cesan colleges,  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  was  the  only 
Roman  Catholic  college  in  Upp.  ;•  Canada. 

Regiopolis  College  was  foundca  l-y  the  late  Hon.  and  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  McDonell,  \v!;0  lef-  ..i  legacy  by  will  for  this 
object  in  1835.  It  was  opened  in  1846  by  the  Very 
Reverend  Angus  Macdoneil,  Vicar-Gen»  ral,  who  is  its  pres- 
ent president.  The  gcnr-iu  course  of  study  In  the  college- 
embraces  classics,  mathematics,  philosoph}^,  nnd  theology. 
The  theological  course  extends  over  three  years. 

St.  Joseph's  College,  at  Ottawa,  was  founded  in  1848,  by 
the  Riglit  Reverend  Doctor  Joseph  E.  Guigues,  first  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese.  It  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  "  Society  of  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Imuiaculate."  Its 
general  course  is  classical  and  commercial. 
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Its  theological  course  comprises  moral  and  dogmatical 
tlieology,  and  is  usually  attended  by  about  fifteen  students. 
Alreadj  Tof'y  priests  have  been  educated  at  the  college, 
and  are  now  performing  their  functions  in.  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

St.  Michael's  College  was  established  at  Toronto  in  1852 
by  some  clergymen  of  the  urder  of  St,  Basil,  under  the  pat- 
jonngc  of  the  Eight  Reverend  Doctor  I)*'  Cbarboncll,  2nd 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Toronto.  It  is  ^'hiefly  designed 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu- 
cation, but  among  its  professors  is  one  of  divinity.  The 
superior  is  professor  of  logic.  The  course  of  study  in 
logic  and  theology  extends  from  four  to  five  years. 

III.— CHURCH   OP   SCOTLAND. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada,  in  connection  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  have  a  university  at  Kingston, 
called  Queen's  College.  In  its  theological  faculty  there  are 
two  professors,  vi/.. :  the  Principal  and  primarius  professor, 
and  the  professor  of  oriental  languages,  biblical  criticisin, 
and  church  history.  The  theological  course  extends  over 
three  sessions;  the  study  of  Chaldeo  is  only  required  during 
one  session,  while  attendance  on  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
classes  is  optional. 

rv. — CANADA    PRESBYTERIAN    CIIURCn. 

The  Canada  Presbyterian  Church  now  includes  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Free  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada.  Both  bodies  had  their  separate  divinity  halls,  or 
colleges,  until  the  period  of  the  union  in  1861,  when  they 
were  merged  into  Knox's  (theological)  College,  Toronto, 
which  had  been  established  by  the  Free  Church  in  lfJ44. 
This  college  has  three  professors,  viz.:  the  Principal  and  pri- 
marius professor  of  divinity,  the  professor  of  church  history 
and  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  the  professor  of  ex- 
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egetical  theology  and  philosophy.  The  course  of  study  ex- 
tends over  six  years,  including  three  years  in  general  studies, 
and  three  years  in  theology.  'I'he  admission  to  the  college 
is  through  the  various  presbyteries,  which  have  the 
right  of  examination  L^  order  to  entrance.  A  boarding 
house  is  attached  to  the  college;  but  residence  is  optional. 
The  institution  is  supported  by  funds  contributed  annually 
by  the  congregations  of  the  church.  The  liberality  of 
several  individuals  and  congregations  has  secured  to  it  a  ffew 
pcrniancnt  bursaries  or  scholarships.  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  invitation  of  Principal  Willis, 
visited  the  college  in  18(J0,  and  afterwards  made  a  donation 
to  it  of  eight  hundred  dollars  to  form  a  fund  for  the  estab- 
hsbment  of  annual  prizes.  The  college  possesses  a  museum 
and  also  a  library  of  about  five  thousand  volumes,  which 
was  estal)lishcd  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
Principal  Willis,  Rev.  Professor  Burns,  and  other  friends. 

Y. — THE   IIETUODIST   CHURCHES. 

Although  two  ]\Iethodist  bodies  in  Canada  have  institu- 
tions of  learning  at  which  many  of  their  ministers  attend 
as  secular  students,  in  neither  of  them  is  there  any  provi- 
sioTi  made  for  theological  training.  The  different  Methodist 
bodi*?s  have,  howevcT",  a  prescribed  course  of  theological 
stud}'-  which  all  candidates  for  the  ministry  must  complete 
before  ordinaition  and  during  their  four  years'  prcbitioiu 
The  Wesieyan  Methodist  course  of  study  will  be  found  on 
page  440. 

VI. — rilE    BAPTIST   CUCROHES. 

The  only  Baptist  institution  in  Upper  Canada  in  which 
]^)rovisiou  us  made  for  theological  training  is  the  Canadian 
Literary  Institute  at  Woodstock.  The  regulations  require 
candidates  to  pass  an  entrance  examination.  They  must 
also  bring  letters   from  tlieir  respective  churches,  either 
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licensing  them  to  preach  or  appro\'ing  of  their  studying 
for  the  ministry.  Prior,  also,  to  their  full  admission,  they 
are  re  quired  to  submit  to  a  committee,  chosen  by  the  trustees, 
a  statement  of  their  Christian  experience  and  call  to  the 
ministry.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  three  years. 
Sec  page  440. 

VII. — COXGUEaATIOXAL   CIIUUCII. 

The  Congrcgationalists  of  the  various  provinces  have, 
within  the  last  few  years,  united  their  various  institutions 
into  one  theological  college  at  Toronto,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Congregational  College  of  15i'itish  North  America." 
This  college  is  not  endowed,  but  is  sup|K)rted  by  ?Rmual 
contributions  from  the  colonial  churclies,  assisted  by  a  grant 
from  the  Colonial  Missionary  Society  of  England.  It  is 
under  the  co  .irol  of  subscvibiM's,  by  whom  a  board  of  di- 
rectors is  chosen  to  mannge  1 1 ic  college.  The  course  of  study 
extends  over  live  sessions  of  six  months  each.  Upwards 
of  fifty  ministers  have  already  been  sent  out  from  the  insti- 
tute. The  present  course  includes  "  the  usual  branches  of 
a  ]i1>cral  education,  embracing  the  original  language  of  tlio 
Scriptures,  biblical  literature,  theology,  church  history,  ho- 
miletics  and  pastoral  duty.  Every  candidate  for  admission 
into  the  college  is  required  to  ])resent  to  the  directors, — 1. 
The  testimony  of  the  church  of  wliich  he  is  a  member,  and 
ap})arent  suitableness  for  the  ministry;  2.  A  written  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  of  his  conviction  that  he  is  called  to 
the  work,  and  his  views  of  Christian  doctrine;  3.  Evidence 
of  suffjeient  literary  acquirements — the  minimum  of  which 
sii-al  bo  a  fair  Enqlish  education."  Students  are  first  ad- 
mifted  for  one  ■:os:-ion  on  ])robation.  No  fees  are  charged 
for  tuition,  and  assistance  is  given,  when  required,  towards 
dcfVaying  the  ex})enses  of  board  in  private  families.  Ex- 
aminations are  held  at  the  close  of  each  session.  The 
college  has  a  valuable  library  of  over  tVr'O  thousand  volumes. 
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SCnEUULE  OP  THEOLOOICAL  TEXT  OH  UEFEUEN'CE  liOOKS  AND  COUIISE  OF  STUDY 
IN  THE   SEVEHAL   COLLEOES,    ETC. 

1.  Church  of  England. 


Portions  of  the  Scptuagint ; 

New  Testament  in  Greek,  (chiefly  tlie 
Epistles ;) 

Ilthrew:  Bernard's  Guide  to  the 
Hebrew  Student; 

One  or  more  historical  or  prophetical 
boolts  of  the  Old  Testament,  «fee.. 

Ecclesiastical  Uistory :  In  this  depart- 
ment have  been  used  :  Robertson 
for  the  first  six  centuries ;  Ilard- 
wick  for  the  middle  ages  and  Re- 
formation ;  and  Massing  Cerd,  for 
the  PZnglish  Reformation ; 

Articles  of  (he  Church  of  England:  Pro- 
fessor Harold  Browne's  Lectures ; 


Liturgy :  Proctor  on  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  j 

Pearson  on  the  Creed  ; 

Hooker's  Ecclesiiusticnl  Polity,  Book  V.; 

A  treatise  or  treatises  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  first  three  centuries ; 

Moral  Science:  Bishop  Sanderson's 
Lectures;  Do Oblagatione Consci- 
entia3 ;  Bishop  Butler's  Sermons, 
by  Whewell ; 

Aristotle,  Ethic.  Nicom.,  ii.,iii.,  iv.  j 

Plato,  Resp.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv. ; 

History  of  Greek  Philosophy; 

History  of  Moral  Philosojdiy  in  E  g- 
land. 


2.  Church  of  Eome. 


Bouvier's  Institutioncs  Thoologicaj ; 
Gury,  Compendium  Theologiea)  Mor- 

ralls ; 
St.  Liguoris  Theologia  Moralis ; 
Billuart  on  St.  Thomas ; 
Cardinel  Gousset,  Theologie  morale  et 

dogmatique ; 
Bishop  Kcnriek,  Theologia  moralis  et 

dogmatica ; 
Joannes  Devoti  on  Canon  Law  ; 
Sunmia  Theologia;,  Sancti  Thomas ; 
Baldeschi's  Ceremonial ; 
Cercmoniale  Episcoporum ; 
Reeve's  Church  History ; 
Rohrbaoher's  Church  History  ; 

3.  Church  of  Scotland. 


Cardinal  Wiseman's  Lectures  on 
Science  and  Revealed  Religion  ; 

L'Abbo  Migne's  Cursus  Complctus 
Sacraj  Scripturaj ; 

Cursus  Completus  Sanctorum  Patrum  . 

Commentaries  of  Maldonatus ; 

Catcchismus  Concilii  Tridentini ; 

Rodriguez's  Christian  Perfection ; 

Calmet ; 

Dixon's  Introduction  to  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture ; 

Bouvier  and  Rothcnflue's  Course  of 
Philosophy  ;  including  Logic, 
Metaphysics,  and  Ethics. 


Theology : 
Hill's  Lectures ;    Paley's  Evidences ; 
Butler's  Analogy ;   Greek  Testament. 

Biblical  Criticism : 
Greek  Testament ;  Eadie  on  Colossians ; 
Ellioott  on  Ephesians ;  Bush's  Notes 

vin  Genesis ; 
Home's  Introduction  ; 
Wolfe's  Hebevw  Grammar; 


Arnold's  First  Hebrew  Book  ;  Bible. 

Chaldee : 
Riggs's  Manual ;  The  I'.ible. 

Syriac : 
Thiemann's  Grammar  ;  The  Bible. 

Arabic: 
Stewart's  Grammar ;  The  Bible. 

Church  History: 
Kurty's  Text-book. 
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4.   Canada  Preslijtcrian  ChuscU. 


Systoinatio  Tlicology— Oells'  Institutes 
of  Theology,  with  extracts  from 
Calvin  ; 

Dr.  "Willis'  Latin  Collootanea  ; 

Biblical  Criticism — Ilornu's  Introduc- 
tion ; 

Class  of  Enidences  of  Christianity-— 
Butler,  Paley. 


Class  of  E»egetical  Theology — Ellioot } 
Eailio  on  the  Epistles  ; 
AlforJ'fc  Greek  Testament ; 
Mojro  on  the  Minor  Prophets  ; 
Mv^tal  and  Moral  Philosojihy,  Reid, 

with  Notes  by  Sir  "\V.  Hamilton— 

Wayland. 


5.   Wesleyau  Methodist  Church. 

First  year: 

Tlie  Bible ;   Horner's  Introduction ; 

Wesley's  Sermons,  (first  series ;) 

Wesley's  Christian  Perfection ; 

Wesley's  Notes   on    the  New  Testa- 
ment ; 

Watson'd  Theological  Institut.,  (part  i.) 

(Additional  for  honors : 

Wesley  on  Original  Sin ; 

Fletcher's  Appeal ; 

Fletcher's  Checks  to  Antinomianism.) 
Second  year : 

Watson's  Theological  Institut.,  (part  ii.) 

Murdoch's    Mosheim's     Ecelesiastieal 
History  by  Reid ; 

Dr.  G.  Smith's  History  of  Methodism  ; 

Bangs's   History   of    tlie    Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church.  . 


{Additional  for  honors: 

Smith's  Sacred  Annals — 1.  Patriarchal 

Age :  2.  Hebrew  People.) 
Tliird  year: 
Watson's  Theological  Institutes,  (part 

iii.  and  iv.;) 
Pearson  on  the  Creed ; 
Taylor's  Ancient  and  Modern  History. 
(Additional  for  honors : 
Smith's    Sacred    Annals — 3.    Gentile 

Nations.) 
Fourth  year : 
Butler's  Analogy,  withTeft's  Analysis; 
IJpham's  Mental  Philosophy ; 
Whately's  I»gio  and  Rhetoric ; 
(Additional  for  honors: 
Examination  by  miscellaneous  questions 

on  ihe  foregoing.) 


6.  Baptis^   Church. 


Paley's  Natural  Tlieology; 
Wayland's  Moral  Science ; 
Paley  and  Wilson's  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity; 
Ernesti's  Principles  of  Interpretation  ; 
Hebrew  Bible ; 
Malcolm's  Butler's  Analogy ; 
Jahn's  Biblical  Archeology ; 
Biblical  Geography ; 


Giesler's  Ecelesiastieal  History ; 

The  New  Testameni,  and  Septuagint  in 
Greek;  also  translations ; 

Analysis  and  Exegesis  in  Greek  ; 

Besides  lectures  on  the  genuineness  of 
Scripture,  History  of  Sacred  Criti- 
cism, Ecclesiastical  History,  Chris- 
tian Theology,  Pastoral  Tlicology 
Pastoral  Duties,  &c.,  &o. 
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Books  of  Reference: 

1,  In  Systcnmtio  Thtologj* : 
Calvin's  Institutes; 
Tiie  works  of  IIowo,   Edwards,  and 

Dwight ; 
Knupp,  1  )ici<,  and  Wnrdlnw's  Theology; 
Dr.  Pye  Smith's  First  Lines ; 
Piiynt-'s  Lectures ; 
Watson's  Institutes. 

2.  In  Biblical  Criticism,  and  Interpre- 
tation : 

Home's  Introduction ; 

Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  New 
Ti'stament ; 

Westcott  oil  the  Gospels ; 

Alexander's  Christ  and  Christianity ; 

Ellicott's  Life  of  Christ ; 

Ernesti's  Institutes ; 

Pliuik's  Sacred  Philology ; 

Davidson's  Biblical  Criticism  and  tler- 
menoutios ; 

Fairbain's  Ilormoneutlcnl  Manual ; 

Kitto,  Ilerzog,  and  Smith's  Cyclope- 
dias; 


7.  Congregational  Church. 

On  the  Evidences ;  Butlor,  Campbell, 
Paley,  Watson,  Chiilniers,  &c.; 

On  the  Greek  Testament :  Alford,  El- 
hcott,  Winer,  Benzu,  and  Ocrhau- 
sen. 

3.  In  Church  History : 
Reid's    Murdoch's   MoBheim,    Nean- 

der,  Giesler,  llaso,  Kurty,  Seliuff, 
Bower's  Lives  of  the  Popes ; 

Milman's  Latin  Christianity ; 

(Bohn's)  Greek  Eeelesiast.  Historians; 

Ilagenbaek's  History  of  Doctrine ; 

Neander's  Christian  Dogmas ; 

Bingham's  and  Coleman's  Antiquities ; 

Chasers  Apostolical  Coiistilutions. 

4.  In  Church  Governnunt: 
John  Owen,  David  Ciarksim  ; 
Wardlaw's    Congregational    Indepen- 
dency ; 

Davidson's  Church  Polity  of  the  New 
Testament ; 

5.  On  Baptism ;  Wardlaw,  Ewing, 
L.  Woods,  Beccher,  AVilson,  and 
Ilalley. 


2.  Schools  of  Law. 

I. — THE  LAW  SCHOOL  OP  OSGOODE  HALL. 

"  In  Upper  Canada,  tlic  profession  of  the  law  is  divided 
into  two  branches,  each  subject  to  its  own  peculiar  regula- 
tions, and,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  other, 
though  generally  the  one  person  practices  in  both.  They 
are,  barristers^  or  persons  authorized  to  ^^ plead  at  the  bar" 
of  the  courts  of  law  or  equity,  and  to  take  upon  them  the 
advising  and  defense  of  clients,  and  from  whom  all  judges, 
Queen's  counsel,  and  attorneys  and  solicitors  general  are 
selected ;  and  attorneys  and  solicitors,  or  persons  authorized 
to  "  appear  in  the  courts  "  in  the  place  and  on  behalf  of 
others,  to  prosecute  and  defend  actions  on  the  retainer 
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of  clients.  The  only  distinction  between  tlicHC  two  latter  is, 
tliat  "attorney"  is  the  title  ailopti  1  in  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  and  "solicitor"  the  title  r,  lopted  in  the  courts 
of  equity." — [Canada  Educational  Dircclori/,  p.  04. 

In  the  study  of  law,  tlio  course  prescribed  by  the  Law 
Society  for  Upper  Canada  takes  precedeivw* 

Students  who  have  already  passi  through  a  three  or  four 
years'  university  course  of  law  studies  arc  still  required,  if 
they  wish  to  become  barristers  at  law,  begin  dc  'ovo,  and 
continue  as  students  of  the  Law  Society  for  11  rcc  years 
longer.  While  those  who  are  not  university  gm  uates  are 
only  required  to  remain  on  the  books  of  the  Law  Society  as 
students  for  five  years.  All  students  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  they  must  attend  term  lectures,  and  must  re- 
ceive their  professional  education  under  the  superintendence 
of  some  barrister. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  education  of  the  students,  the 
Law  Soeiet}'  has  arranged  "  that  the  tuition  of  the  pupils 
attending  the  law  school  shall  be  by  means  of  lectures, 
readings,  and  mootings;  that  there  shall  be  four  readers*, 
viz.:  the  reader  on  common  law,  the  reader  on  equity,  the 
reader  on  commercial  law,  and  the  reader  on  the  law  of 
real  propei-ty ;  that  in  addition  to  the  lectures  in  term,  there 
shall  be  lectures  during  the  three  educational  terms  of  each 

*  Tlie  I^w  Society  of  Upper  Canada  was  established  in  1797,  by  tlio  Act 
37  George  III.,  cap.  13,  wliicli  enabled  the  then  practitioners  of  the  law  to 
form  themselves  into  a  society,  "  for  tlie  purpose  of  seeuringto  the  country  and 
the  protession  a  learned  and  iionorable  body,  to  assist  their  fellow-subjects  as 
occasion  may  rc(iuiro,  and  to  support  and  maintain  the  constitution  of  the 
province."  ^Jy  the  same  act,  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  were  consti- 
tuted visitors,  with  authority  to  sanction  such  rules  as  they  considered  necessary 
for  the  g(»od  govnnment  of  the  society.  In  1822,  the  society  was  incorporated 
by  the  Act,  2  ( rcorge  IV.,  cap.  5,  and  it.s  functions  vested  in  the  treasurer  a. id 
benchers  fov  the  time  being,  elected  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the  society, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  law  societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
The  benchers  sit  in  convocation  every  law  term,  for  the  admission  of  students 
and  barristers,  and  for  other  business. — [Canada  Educational  Directory,  p.  95 
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year,  wliicli  shall  continue  for  six  consecutive  weeks  each. 
The  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  educational  term  is, 
however,  voluntary.     In  order  to  give  an  additional  stiniu- 
liis  to  the  study  of  law  in  Upper  Canada,  the  society  has 
established  four  scholarships  (one  for  cacli  year's  cours(>) 
which  are  open   to  any  student   on  the  socii-ty's  books, 
whether  pupils  of  the  law  school  or  not.     These  scholar- 
ships arc  of  the  respective  values  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  one  hundred  and  sixty,  twt)  hundred,  and  two 
hundred  and  forty  do"  vs  per  annum,  and  arc  payable 
quarterly.     The  reader        iver  the  lectures,  hold  readings, 
and  preside  at  mootiu^.^  or  the  moot  courts.     The  charge 
for  attendance  at  the  law  school  is  one  dollar  per  term. 
Students  of  ihc  Law  Society  arc  admitted  upon  examination 
in  one  of  the  three  following  classes,  viz.:    the  university 
class,  the  senior  class,  and  the  junior  class.     The  examina- 
tion ill  the  university  and  the  senior  classes  is  the  same,  and 
includes  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics  or  metaphysics,  astron- 
omy, ancient  and  modern  geography  and  history;    the  ex- 
amination in  the  junior  class  is  in  Latin,  mathematics, 
English  history,  and  modern  geography. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  bar  must  be  of  the 
full  ago  of  twenty-one  years,  lie  must  i)ass  an  examina- 
tion in  writing  and  also  ore  temis.  These  examinations  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  viz.:  for  "call"  simply,  or  for 
"  call,  with  honors."  Every  student  on  being  called  to  the 
bar  must  appear  before  the  convocation  in  a  barrister's  gown 
for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to  the  superior  courts 
by  a  bencher  of  the  society.  Candidates  for  admission  as 
attorncj's  and  solicitors  must  pass  a  similar  examination, 
and  receive  a  "  certificate  of  fitness,"  but  are  not  required 
to  pass  an  entrance  or  matriculation  examination  as  students 
of  the  Law  Society.  They  must,  however,  have  completed 
the  whole  term  of  their  articles  under  the  instruction  of 
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some  attorney  or  attorneys  previous  to  their  examination 
for  a  "  certificate  of  fitness."* 

n.— TJNrvKnsiTT  op  Toronto  law  coubse. 

No  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  faculty  of  law  in  this 
university;  bat  the  following  are  the  requisites  for  obtain- 
ing the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  the  ordinary  course: — 

Having  matriculated  in  the  faculty  of  law; 

Being  of  the  standing  of  four  years  fron\  matriculation; 

Having  passed  in  each  of  those  years  the  examinations 
prescribed  in  the  statute  respecting  "  subjects  of  examina- 
tion in  the  faculty  of  law; " 

Being  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

The  following  are  the  requisites  for  obtaining  the  degree 
ofLL.D.:— 

Having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  LL.B.; 

Being  of  ten  years'  standing  from  admission  to  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  or  of  M.A.; 

*  In  an  address  by  the  late  Sir  John  B.  Robinson,  Bart,  to  the  students  of  the 
I^w  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  Chief-Justice 
of  Upper  Canada,  (after  thirty-two  years'  service,)  he  thus  sums  up  the 
"  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  law  students  "  since  ho 
first  studied  law  in  1807  :  1 .  The  period  of  study  has  been  reduced  two  years 
in  favor  of  graduates  in  arts  or  la'v ;  2.  Term  lectures  are  delivered  on  the 
diiTerent  branches  of  law  ;  3.  The  whole  of  the  statutes,  have  been  simplified 
and  cunsulldutcd ;  4.  Much  that  was  formerly  difficult  and  embarrassing  in  the 
mere  technicality  of  law  has  by  late  changes  been  swept  away.  He  strongly 
advises  students  '*  to  make  some  one  branch  of  the  law  an  especial  object  of 
study — resolving  to  know,  so  far  as  it  may  bo  possible  for  you,  every  thing  that 
can  be  known  in  it,  meaning  and  hoping  to  become  in  time  an  admitted  author- 
ity in  that  particular  department  of  the  law,  whether  your  inclination  and 
judgment  shall  lead  you  to  select  the  criminal  law,  the  law  of  real  property, 
commercial  law,  or  pleading  generally,  or  practice  generally.  Such  a  course 
would,  I  believe,  insure  to  the  person  who  pursues  it  the  advantage  of  soon 
being  generally  and  favorably  known.  lie  would  acquire  a  reputation  which 
must  advance  him  in  his  piofession,  secure  for  him  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  legal  brethren,  and  make  his  services  sought  after  by  those  who  have 
valuable  interests  to  protect." 
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Having  composed  an  approved  thesis  upon  some  subject 
in  law. 

Four  scholarships  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  each  are  distributed  annually  to  students  in 
this  faculty;  each  successful  candidate  must  sign  a  declara- 
tion of  his  intention  to  proceed  to  a  degree  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto. 

A  gold  and  a  silver  medal,  certificates  of  honor,  and 
prizes  iA  books,  are  also  distributed  annually  among  the 
successful  students. 

ni. — UNIVERSITY  OP  QUEEN's   COLLEOB  LAW  C0D2SE. 

The  law  course  in  Queen's  College  extends  over  three 
years.  Candidates  must  pass  a  matriculation  examination, 
unless  they  have  already  passed  a  similar  examination  in 
any  college,  or  have  been  admitted  as  students  of  the  Law 
Society  for  Upper  Canada.  Lectures  are  delivered  by  three 
professors. 

IV. — UNIVERSITT  OF  VICTORIA  COLLEGE  LAW  COURSE. 

The  law  course  in  Victoria  College  extends  over  four 
years.  Candidates  must  pass  a  matriculation  examination, 
unless  they  have  been  admitted  as  barristers  by  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada.  A  student  of  three  years' 
standing  in  arts  may  enter  at  the  examination  for  the 
second  year;  and  a  graduate  in  the  same  faculty  may  enter 
at  the  third  year  examination.  No  lectures  are  given,  but 
annual  examinations  in  the  subjects  prescribed  are  held. 


V. — UNIVERSITY  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE  LAW  COURSE. 

No  lectures  in  law  have  been  given  since  the  law  course 
was  opened  at  Osgoode  Hall  by  the  Law  Society. 
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SCHEDULE  OP  TUB  LAW  COURSE  IN  THE  SEVERAL  UNIVERSITIES,   ETC. 


1.  Law  Society  /or  Upper  Canada. 


Law  Scholarships — First  Year: 

1.  Stophun's  Blackstone,  Vol  i. 

2.  SUphen  on  Pleading. 

3.  Williams  on  Personal  Property. 

4.  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence,  from 

§440. 

Second  Tear: 

1.  Williams  on  Real  Property. 

2.  Best  on  Evidence. 

3.  Smith  on  Contracts. 

4.  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

Third  Tear: 

1.  Real  Property  :  Statutes  of  U.  C. 

2.  Stephen's  Blackstone,  Book  V. 

3.  Byles  on  Bills. 

4.  Ilnynes's  Outlines  of  Equity. 

5.  Coote  on  Mortgages. 

Fourtlt   Tear : 

1.  Burton  on  Real  Property. 

2.  Russell  on  Crimes. 

3.  Common  Law :  Pleading  and  Prac- 

tice. 

4.  Smith's  Mercantile  Law. 

5.  Dart  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers. 

6.  Mitford  on  Pleading. 

7.  Equity  Pleading  and  Practice. 
Examination  of  Barristers  for  CaU: 
1.  Blackstonc's  Commentaries,  Vol.  i. 

2.  University  of  Toronto. 


2.  Addison  on  Contracts. 

3.  Smiih's  Mercantile  Law. 

4.  Williams  on  Real  Property. 

5.  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

6.  Stephen  on  Pleading. 

7.  Taylor  on  Evidence. 

8.  Byles  on  Bills. 

9.  Public  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada. 

10.  Pleadings  and  Practice  of  the  Su- 
perior Courts  of  Upper  Canada. 

Additional  for  Call,  with  Honors : 

11.  Russell  on  Crimes. 

12.  Story  on  Partnership. 

13.  Walkius's  Principles  of  Convey, 
aneing. 

14.  Coote  on  Mortgages. 

15.  Dart  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers. 

16.  Jarman  on  Wills. 

17.  Story's  Conflict  of  Laws. 

18.  Justinian's  Institutes. 

Certificate  of  Fitness  for  Attorneys : 

1.  BInckstonc's  Commentaries,  Vol.  i. 

2.  Smith's  Mercantile  Law. 

3.  Williams  on  Real  Property. 

4.  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

5.  Statute  Laws  of  Upper  Canada. 

6.  Pleading  and  Practice  of  the  Courts. 


1.  Demosthenes,  Olynthiacs. 

2.  Cicero,  Orationes  in  Catilinum,  pro 

Archia  et  pro  Marcello. 

3.  Logical  and  Rhetorical  Forms  in 

Fowler's  English  Language. 

4.  History  of  English  Literature,  from 

Elizabeth  to  Anne,  in  Spaulding's 
English  Literature. 

5.  Macaulay's  History  ;    from  Charles 

i.  to  William  iii.,  inclusive. 


G.  Ilallam's  Middle  Ages,  chapters  i. 
and  ii.,  with  Appendix. 

7.  Murray's  Logic. 

8.  Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy. 

9.  Whately's  Political  Economy. 

Additional  for  Honors : 

1.  Demosthenes*  Philippics. 

2.  Cicero,  pro  Milone. 

3.  Translation  from  Latin  into  English 

Prose. 
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4.  Analysis  of  one  of  Shakespeare's 

plays. 

5.  Whately's  Synonyms. 

6.  Trench's  English,  Past  and  Present. 

7.  Trench's  Study  of  Words. 

8.  Moliere,  Le  Misanthrope. 

9.  Translation     from     English    into 

French. 

10.  Ilallain's   Middle  Ages,    chapter 

viii.;  parts  i.,  ii.,  iii. 

11.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  books 

i.,  ii.,  iii.,  ir. 

Second   Year : 

1.  Ilallam's  Constitutional  Ilictory. 

2.  Austin's  Province  of  Jurisprudence. 

3.  Smith's  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

4.  Williams  on  Real  Property. 

5.  Smith's  Mercantile  Law. 

6.  Bowyer's  Civil  Law. 

Third  Tear: 
1.  Cox's  British  Commonwealth, 


2.  Mitford's  Pleading  in  Equity. 

3.  Burton's  Compendium  of  the  Law 

of  Real  Property. 

4.  Archbold's  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

5.  Addison  on  Contracts. 

6.  Westlake's  Conflict  of  Laws. 

Candidates  for  LL.B.: 

1.  Taylor  on  Evidence. 

3.  Sugden  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers. 

3.  Jarman  on  Wills. 

4.  Blackstone,  Vol.  iv. 

5.  Justinian's  Institutes. 

6.  Gibbon's  Roman  Empire,  chap.  xlir. 

7.  Arnold's  Rome,  chapters  xiii.,  xiv., 

xvi.,  xxvi. 
Additional  for  Honors: 

8.  Sugden  on  Powers. 

9.  Wheaton'a  International  Law. 

10.  Mackeldey,    Systema   Juris  Ro- 
man!. 


First  Tear: 

1.  Stephens  on  Pleading. 

2.  Ste,  hens's  Blackstone's  Commenta 


ries,  Vol. 


University  of  Queen's  College. 

5.  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada. 
Third  Year: 

1.  Williams  on  Real  Property. 

2.  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence. 

3.  Pleadings  and  Practice  of  the  Courts 
of  Law  and  Equity. 

4.  Archbold's  Landlord  and  Tenant 

5.  Jarman  on  Wills. 

6.  Suffden  on  Vendors  and  Purchasers. 


3.  Burton  on  Real  Property. 
Second  Tear: 

1 .  Addison  on  Contracts. 

2.  Smith's  Mercantile  Law. 

3.  Taylor  on  Evidence. 

4.  Chitty  on  Bills. 

4.  University  of  Victoria  College. 


First  Tear: 

1.  Cicero,  Pro  Archia. 

2.  Demosthenes,  De  Corona. 

3.  Montesquieu,  Esprit  des  Lois,  Book 

ii.,  chapter  6. 

4.  Whately's  Political  Economy. 

5.  Brougham's  Btitis'-i  Constitution. 

6.  Blackstone's  Cummentaries,  Vols.  i. 

and  ii. 


7.  Whately  and  Hamilton's  Logic. 

8.  Statutes  relating  to  the  Constitution 

of  Canada. 

9.  Wayland's  Moral  Science. 

Second  Tear: 

1.  Ilallam's  Constitutional  History. 

2.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 

3.  Powell  on  Evidence. 

4.  Drewry's  Equity  Pleading. 
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5.  Stcplicn  on  Pleading. 

6.  Blackstone,  Vol.  iii. 

7.  Smith  on  Contracts. 

Tliird  Year: 

1.  Smith's  Mercantile  Law. 

2.  Byles  on  Bills. 

3.  Walkins  on  Conveyancing. 

4.  Williams  on  Real  Property. 

5.  Story's  Equity  Jurisprudence,  Vol.  i. 

6.  Justinian's  Institutes. 

7.  Upper  Canada  Statutes  relating  to 


Real  Property  and  Commercial  Law. 
Fourth  Year: 

1.  Bentham's  Theory  of  Legislation. 

2.  Story's  Equity,  Vol.  ii. 

3.  Taylor  on  Evidence. 

4.  Addison  on  Contracts. 

5.  Russell  on  Crimes. 
C.  Blackstone,  Vol.  iv. 

7.  Upper  Canada  Statutes  relating  to 
the  Administration  of  Justice  and 
Criminal  Law. 


3.  Schools  of  Medicine. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  scliools  of  medicine  connected 
with  the  universities,  there  are  three  medical  boards  in 
Upper  Canada  for  the  examination  and  licensing  of  candi- 
dates desiring  to  practice  physic,  surgery,  and  midwifery. 
These  three  are  (1.)  The  "  Medical  Board  of  Upper  Canada," 
which  meets  quarterly  in  the  Toronto  General  Hospital; 
(2.)  The  *'  EEomeopathic  Medical  Board  of  Canada,"  which 
meets  in  Toronto  half-yearly;  and  (3.)  The  "Eclectic  Med- 
ical Board,"  which  annually  meets  in  Toronto. 

I. — UNIVERSITY  OP  TORONTO  MEDICAL  COURSE. 

No  lectures  are  given  in  the  medical  faculty  of  this  uni- 
versity; but  the  following  are  the  requisites  for  admission  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  the  ordinary  course: 

1.  Having  matriculated  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  or 
having  matriculated  and  passed  one  other  examination  in 
either  of  the  faculties  of  law  or  arts; 

2.  Being  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years ; 

3.  Having  pursued  medical  studies  for  the  period  of  at 
least  four  years,  and  having  regularly  attended  lectures 
thereon ; 

4.  Having  passed  in  this  university  an  examination  in  all 
the  medical  subjects  specified; 

6.  Producing  satisfactory  certificates  of  good  conduct. 


J 
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The  following  are  the  requisites  for  admission  to  the 
degree  of  M.  D. : — 

Having  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  M.  B. ;  being  of 
one  year's  standing  from  admission  to  the  degree  of  M.  B. ; 
and  having  composed  an  approved  thesis  upon  some  medi- 
cal subject. 

Four  scholarships  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  each  are  distributed  annually  to  students  in 
this  faculty ;  each  successful  candidate  must  sign  a  declara- 
tion of  his  intention  to  proceed  to  a  degree  in  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

n. — UNIVERSITY  OP  QUEEN'S  COLLEGE  MEDICAL  COURSE. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  in  this  university  was  established 
in  1854.  It  includes  seven  professors  and  the  president. 
The  period  of  instruction  extends  over  four  years.  Attend- 
ance on  full  course  of  daily  lectures  in  at  least  two  classes 
is  required.  One  year's  instruction  under  a  qualified  medi- 
cal practitioner  is  received  as  equivalent  to  a  year's  attend- 
ance at  college. 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  must  present  a  certificate  of  good  moral  character,, 
with  a  statement  of  his  literary,  scientific,  and  medical 
studies.  He  must  also  submit  an  original  thesis  for  the 
approval  of  the  faculty.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year 
a  primary  examination  takes  place,  and  a  final  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  These  examinations  are  heldi 
both  in  writing  and  viva  voce. 
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m.— UNIVERSITY  OP  VICTORIA  COLLEOE  MEDICAL  COURSE. 

The  faculty  of  medicine  in  this  university  was  established 
at  Toronto,  in  1854,  by  the  merging  of  what  was  then  called 
the  Toronto,  or  Rolph's,  School  of  Medicine,  (founded  by  the 
Hon.  Dr.  Rolph  in  1843,)  into  the  university.  It  now  &oci- 
braces  eight  professors,  (including  an  assistant,)  and  the  deaa 
29 
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of  the  faculty.  The  period  of  instruction  extends  over  four 
years;  but,  if  found  duly  qualified,  a  student  may  graduate 
in  three  years. 

Each  candidate  for  a  degree  must  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  must  compose,  for  the  approval  of  the  faculty, 
a  thesis  upon  some  medical  subject. 

IV. — TORONTO  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

As  this  institution,  although  incorporated  in  1851,  can 
not  confer  degrees  of  itself,  it  is  affiliated  with  the  Univer 
sity  of  Toronto  for  that  purpose ;  its  examinations  are  con- 
ducted in  that  university,  and  upon  the  result  of  those 
examinations  the  medical  degrees  are  conferred  upon  its 
students.  There  are  eight  lecturers  in  the  school,  in- 
cluding its  president.  In  addition  to  its  own  museum, 
the  medical  museum  of  the  Toronto  university  has  been 
placed  in  its  charge,  and  forms  a  valuable  collection  for 
the  use  of  students. 

SCHEDULE  OF  THE  MEDICAL  COURSE  IN  THE  SEVERAL  UNIVERSITIES,  ETC. 


1.  University  of  Toronto. 


Matriculation  i 


Sallust,  Catilina ; 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  in  part ; 

English  Grammar  and  Composition ; 

English  History ; 

Ancient  and  Modern  Geography ; 

Elements  of  Chemistry ; 

Elements  of  Physiology ; 

Elements  of  Botany. 

For  Degree  of  M.B.: 

Examination  in  the  following  sub- 
jects: 
Having  attended  two  courses  of  lec- 
tures of  six  months  each*  on 

Anatomy, 
Physiology, 

*  Or  liaving  attended  one  courM  of  tix   monthi  with  certiiicftte  of  having  auiited  at 
twelve  caies  of  labour. 


Practical  Anatomy, 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 

Chemistry, 

Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children ; 

Having  attended  one  course  of  lectures 
for  six  months  on 

Therapeutics  and  Pharmacology ; 

Having  attended  one  course  of  three 
months  on 

Practical  Chemistry, 

Medical  Jurisprudence ; 

Having  attended  twelve  months'  prac- 
tice at  some  general  hospital,  and  six 
months'  clinical  lectures  on  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 
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2.  Queen^a  CoUege,  Kingston. 


Matriculation: 
Cosar'B  Commentarie*  j 
London  PharmooopoBia,  or  Gregory's 
Conspectus. 

For  Degree  of  M.D.: 
Examination  on  the  following  sub- 
jeota: 
Having  attended  two  coursea  of  six 

months  each  on 
Anatomy, 
Practical  Anatomy, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 


Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 

Materia  Medioa  and  Pharmacy, 

Chemistry, 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children, 

Institutes  of  Medicine ; 

Having  attended  two  courses  of  three 
months  each,  or  one  of  six  months, 
on  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Sur- 
gery; 

Hospital,  twelve  months. 


lof  having  a»" 
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3.  Victoria  College,  Cobourg. 


Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Mec^Joine, 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 

Chemistry, 

Midwifery  and  the  Diseases  of  Women 

and  Children, 
Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery ; 
Having  attended  one  course  of  six 

months  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Pathology. 


Matriculation : 
Sallust,  Catilina ; 
London  Pharmacopoeia, 
Gregory's  Conspectus,  or  any  other 
Latin  author. 

For  Degree  of  M.D.: 
Examination  in  the  following  sub- 
jects: 
Having  attended  two  courses  of  six 

months  each  on 
Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy, 
Physiology, 

4.  Toronto  School  of  Medicine. 
The  same  as  that  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

4.  /Schools  of  Teaching. 

I. — THE  NOKMAL  SCHOOL  FOB  UPi V'l.    CANADA. 

The  establishment  of  a  normal  school  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, engaged  attention  in  Upper  Canada  in  1836.  But  no 
detailed  plan  by  which  that  object  could  be  accomplished 
was  recommended  to  the  legislature  until  the  presentation, 
in  1846,  of  a  "  Eeport  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary 
Instruction  for  Upper  Canada,"  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Kyerson, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education.  Practical  effect  was 
immediately  given  to  these  recommendations,  by  the  passing 
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of  a  scbool  law  embodying  the  general  features  of  the  sys- 
tem sketclied  out  in  that  report, — appropriating  $6,000  for 
furnishing  suitable  buildings,  and  an  annual  grant  of  an 
equal  amount  for  the  support  of  the  school.  After  the 
necessary  arrangements  had  been  completed,  the  Normal 
School  for  Upper  Canada  was  opened  on  the  Ist  of  No- 
vember, 1847,  in  the  old  Government  House,  Toronto,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  from  diifcrent 
parts  of  the  province. 

The  institution  having  proved  entirely  successful,  and 
new  and  enlarged  premises  having  become  necessary,  the 
legislature,  at  its  session  in  1850,  appropriated  $00,000  for 
the  purchase  of  a  site  and  erection  of  buildings,  and  an  ad- 
ditional $40,000  in  1852,  making  in  all  $100,000.  The 
corner-stone  of  the  new  buildings  was  laid  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  1851,  by  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kin- 
cardine, in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  the  judges,  clergy,  and  the  citizens  of 
Toronto.  The  premises  were  formally  opened  by  a  public 
meeting  in  the  theatre  of  the  institution,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1852. 

The  institution  consists  of  a  normal  school  and  two 
model  schools  (one  each  for  boys  and  girls;)  the  normal 
school  is  the  school  of  instruction  by  lecture, — the  model 
school  the  school  of  instruction  by  practice.  The  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  students  in  the  former  are  teachcrs-iu-training, 
whose  ages  vary  from  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  thirty,  while 
the  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  in  each  of  the  latter  are  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years.  In  the 
normal  school,  the  teachers-in-training  are  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  education  and  the  best  methods  of  communi- 
cating knowledge  to  the  youth  placed  under  their  care — are 
"  taught  how  to  teach ; "  in  the  model  schools  they  arc  taught 
to  give  practical  effect  to  those  instructions  by  teachers  pre- 
viously trained  in  the  normal  school,  and  under  the  direction 
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of  the  head  master.  The  model  schools  are  designed,  both 
by  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  and  general  arrange- 
ment, to  be  the  model  for  all  the  public  schools  in  Upper 
Canada. 

The  principal  general  regulations  for  admission  of  the 
students  to  the  normal  school  are  as  follows: — 

I.  No  male  student  shall  be  admitted  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  or  a  female  student  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years.  1.  Those  admitted  must  produce  a  certificate  of 
good  moral  character,  dated  within  at  least  three  months  of 
its  presentation,  and  signed  by  the  clergyman  or  minister 
of  the  religious  persuasion  with  which  they  are  connected. 
2.  They  must  be  able,  for  entrance  into  the  junior  division, 
to  read  with  ease  and  fluency;  parse  a  common  prose  sen- 
tence according  to  any  recognized  authority;  write  legibly, 
readily,  and  correctly;  give  the  definitions  of  geography; 
have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
principal  countries  with  their  capitals,  the  oceans,  seas, 
rivers,  and  islands  of  the  world ;  be  acquainted  with  the 
fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  common  or  vulgar  frac- 
tions, and  simple  proportion.  They  must  sign  a  declaration 
of  their  intention  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of 
school-teaching,  and  state  that  their  object  in  coming  to  the 
normal  school  is  to  qualify  themselves  better  for  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  that  profession. 

II.  Upon  these  conditions,  candidates  for  school-teaching 
will  be  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  the  institution  with- 
out any  charge,  either  for  tuition,  the  use  of  the  library,  or 
for  the  books  which  they  may  be  required  to  use  in  the 
school. 

III.  Teachers-in-training  must  board  and  lodge  in  the 
city,  in  such  houses  and  under  such  regulations  as  are 
approved  of  by  the  council  of  public  instruction. 

IV.  A  sum  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  week  (payable 
at  the  end  of  the  session,)  will  be  allowed  to  each  teacher-in- 
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training  who,  at  tho  end  of  the  jirat  or  eecond  aesaiou,  shall 
bo  entitled  to  either  a  first  or  second  class  provincial  certifi- 
cate; but  no  teacher-in-training  shall  bo  entitled  to  receive 
aid  for  a  period  exceeding  one  session,  and  no  resident  of 
the  city  of  Toronto  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  aid. 

V.  Tho  continuance  in  tho  school  of  tho  teachers-in- 
training  is  conditional  upon  their  diligence,  progress,  and 
observance  of  the  general  regulations  prescribed.  Each 
session  to  bo  concluded  by  an  examination  conducted  by 
means  of  written  questions  and  answers. 

On  the  establishment,  in  1857,  of  an  educational  museum 
and  a  model  grammar  school,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
provide  further  accommodation,  and  to  remove  the  normal 
school  to  another  part  of  tho  premises.  With  this  view,  a 
large  additional  building  was  erected,  at  a  cost,  including 
fittings,  of  about  $35,000,  in  rear  of  the  main  structure, 
having  a  handsome  front  facing  on  Gerrard  Street.  To 
this  building  was  transferred,  in  1858,  the  normal  school — 
the  model  grammar  school  being  then  but  newly  opened. 

II.— THE  MODEL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL   FOR  CPPEH  CANADA. 

The  Model  Grammar  School  was  designed  not  only  to 
exhibit  the  best  system  of  grammar  school  organization, 
discipline,  and  teaching,  but  it  was  also  intended  as  a  train- 
ing school  for  masters  and  assistant  masters  of  grammar 
schools  in  Upper  Canada. 

The  regulations  of  the  training  department  of  this  school 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  No  fees  will  be  charged  to  students  admitted  in  this 
department;  and  each  student,  if  approved  at  the  end  of 
each  term,  may  be  assisted  during  one  year  to  the  amount 
of  a  dollar  per  week,  towards  the  payment  of  his  board. 

2.  Each  student  must  sign  a  declaration  to  become  a 
grammar  school  teacher  in  Upper  Canada. 

8.  Graduates  of  universities  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
will  be  admitted  without  examination,  and  be  aided  by  such 
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instruction  and  practice  as  may  qualify  them  for  the  sjiecial 
duties  of  organizing,  teaching,  and  managing  a  grammar 
school,  and  will  receive  a  ccrtificato  accordingly. 

4.  A  student  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  some  university  in 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  must  be  at  least  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  the  subjects  for 
matriculation  in  arts  in  the  Provincial  University. 

5.  He  will  receive  instruction  in  all  the  subjects  required 
by  law,  to  qualify  for  the  mastership  of  grammar  schools, 
as  also  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  managing 
schools.  Each  student  on  leaving  the  school  will  receive, 
if  approved,  a  certificate  from  the  rector,  in  addition  to  his 
legal  certificate  of  qualifications  from  the  committee  of  ex- 
aminers, according  to  his  attainments  and  merits. 

The  general  management  of  both  institution;;  is  intrusted 
to  the  council  of  public  instruction  appointed  by  the  Crown ; 
and  their  governmental  superintendence,  together  with  the 
executive  management  of  the  grammar  and  common  schools 
of  Upper  Canada,  to  the  chief  superintendent  of  education. 


CHAPTER  VL 

VNIVERSITIES. 

Having  already  alluded  in  this  paper  to  the  faculties 
of  law,  medicine,  &c.,  in  the  four  universities  of  Upper 
Canada,  it  may  be  considered  sufficient  in  this  place  briefly 
to  refer  to  each  university  separately,  and  to  give,  in  a 
schedule,  the  course  of  study  in  the  remaining  faculty  of 
arts. 

1.  The  University  of  Toronto. 

This  institution  is  simply  an  examining  body,  and  confers 
degrees  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  law,  and  medicine.  Its  his- 
tory has  been  very  varied  since  its  first  establishment 
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in  18'12,  wben,  as  King's  College,  it  united  the  functions  of 
a  college  with  those  o'  a  university.  Since  1853,  these 
functions  have  been  separate ;  and  the  two  institutions  are 
now  designated  respectively  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
University  College,  Toronto. 

This  latter  institution  is  designed  for  teaching  only.  It 
has  nine  professors,  including  a  president  and  a  lecturer  and 
tutor.  Its  lecture  courses  are  delivered  in  the  handsome 
University  Buildings,  University  Park.  Its  annual  income, 
including  that  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  is  nearly 
$55,000.  The  value  of  that  part  of  the  original  grant  of 
lands,  already  sold,  is  about  $1,500,000. 

The  regulations  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  of  Uni- 
versity College  in  regard  to  the  faculty  of  arts  are  as  follows: 

Degree  of  B.  A. — Candidates,  on  entering,  must  produce 
satisfactory  certificates  of  age  and  of  good  conduct.  The 
regular  mode  o^  proceeding  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  is 
by  passing  the  five  annual  examinations  prescribed;  but 
students  may  enter  at  any  of  the  annual  examinations  on 
certain  conditions.  Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  who 
are  not  students  in  any  affiliated  college  must,  in  each  of 
the  years  succeeding  that  in  which  they  matriculated,  pass 
an  examination  in  the  subjects  appointed  for  such  year. 

Degree  of  M.  A. — Candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
must  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  B.  A. ;  must  be 
of  the  standing  of  one  year  from  admission  to  the  degree 
of  B.  A.;  and  must  have  composed  an  approved  thesis 
upon  some  subject  in  one  of  the  departments  in  the  faculty 
of  arts. 

Eight  scholarships  are  annually  offered  for  competition — 
at  the  matriculation  examination,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  years'  examinations,  and  five  at  the 
final  examination.  Each  scholarship  is  of  the  value  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  a  year.  Each  scholarship 
is  tenable  for  one  year  only ;  but  the  scholars  of  one  year 
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are  eligible  for  the  scholarships  of  the  succeeding  years. 
No  student  can  hold  two  scholarships  at  the  same  time; 
but  if  two  or  more  scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  him, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  forty  dollars  for  each  ad- 
ditional scholarship,  his  scholarship  being  called  a  double, 
triple,  &c.,  scholarship,  aa  the  case  may  be,  and  the  senate 
may  award  the  remainder  of  the  value  of  each  additional 
scholarship  to  the  student  who  would  next  have  been 
entitled  to  it.  All  scholars  will  be  required  to  sign  a  dec- 
laration that  it  is  their  intention  to  proceed  to  a  degree  in 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

Gold  and  silver  medals,  prizes  in  books,  and  certificates 
of  honour  are  also  given  to  the  most  successful  students. 

2.  The  Umversiiy  of  Victoria  College,  Cohourg. 

This  institution  originated  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  in  1828,  and  is  still  under  its  control.  It  was 
erected  through  the  efforts  of  members  of  that  church,  aided 
by  a  provincial  grant  of  $16,400.  It  was  first  opened  as 
"  Upper  Canada  Academy,"  under  a  royal  charter,  in  1832, 
and  for  eight  years  was  attended  by  male  and  female 
pupib.*  In  1840,  it  was  by  the  legislature  erected  into  a 
college  and  university;  and  in  October,  1841,  it  was 
formally  opened,  as  such,  under  the  principalship  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson.  It  now  contains  three  faculties, — those 
of  arts,  law,  and  medicine.  It  has  no  permanent  endow- 
ment;  but  it  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and 
fees,  supplemented  by  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of 
$5,000,  and  also  $1,000  to  the  faculty  of  medicine.  Its 
annual  income  from  these  sources  (not  including  the  medi- 
cal faculty)  amounts  to  about  $9,500.  The  number  of 
professors  and  tutors  in  the  faculties  of  arts  and  medicine, 
including  the  president,  is  fourteen.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  about  two  hundred,  not  including  preparatory 
students. 
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The  regulations  of  the  university,  in  regard  to  the  faculty 
of  arts,  are  as  follows : — 

Degree  of  B.  A.  — After  matriculation  the  course  of  study 
embraces  four  years ;  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which> 
students  are  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Attendance  on  lectures  during  the  entire  four  years  is 
requisite  to  graduation.  Any  student  not  intending  to 
graduate  may  pursue  a  special  or  elective  course,  selecting 
such  studies  as  his  circumstances  may  require. 

For  the  accommodation  of  such  students,  special  classes 
are  formed  in  natural  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  meta- 
physics, and  other  subjects. 

Degree  of  M.  A. — This  degree  is  conferred,  in  course, 
on  all  Bachelors  in  Arts  of  three  years'  standing,  whose 
mental  improvement  and  moral  character  have  appeared 
satisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  the  university. 

Medals,  Prizes  in  Books,  &c. — The  Prince  of  Wales  gold 
and  a  silver  medal,  with  various  prizes  in  books,  are  given 
to  the  most  successful  students. 

3.  The  University  of  QueerCs  College,  Kingston. 

Queen's  College  University  received  a  royal  charter  in 
1841.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland;  and 
is  mainly  supported  by  the  voluntary  contribiitions  of 
members  and  societies  of  that  church,  both  in  Canada  and 
Scotland.  It  is  the  only  university  in  Upper  Canada  which 
contains  the  four  fiiculties  of  arts,  theology,  law,  and  medi- 
cine. Its  endowment  fund  amounts  to  $101,738,  and  its 
annual  income  to  about  $13,300,  including  a  parliamentary 
grant  of  $5,000  to  the  faculty  of  arts,  a  1  $1,000  to  the 
faculty  of  medicine;  besides  $1,703  from  .ae  colonial  com 
mittee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  faculty  of  theology. 
The  number  of  professors  in  four  faculties  is  eighteen,  in- 
cluding the  principal.  The  number  of  students  in  these 
several  faculties  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
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The  regulations  of  the  university,  in  regard  to  the  faculty 
of  arts,  are  as  follows : — 

Degree  of  B.  A. — The  degree  of  B.A.  is  obtained  by 
attending  the  courses  of  lectures  in  arts  extending  over 
three  years,  and  by  passing  the  prescribed  examination. 

Degree  of  M.  A. — The  degree  of  M.  A.  can  be  taken  only 
after  an  interval  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  graduation 
as  B.  A.  The  candidate  must  compose  a  satisfactory  thesis 
on  a  professional  or  other  subject  selected  by  himself  and 
approved  by  the  faculty. 

Graduates  will  be  ranked  in  three  classes:  1.  Those  who 
simply  pass;  2.  Those  who  pass  with  honors;  3.  Those 
who  pass  with  highest  honors.  A  student  is  not  entitled  to 
highest  honors  unless  he  has  gained  honors  in  each  of  the 
departments  of  classics,  mathematics,  natural  history,  moral 
philosophy,  and  English  literature. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes. — Twenty  scholarships  of  the 
annual  value  of  from  twenty  to  eighty  dollars,  and  tenable 
from  one  to  three  years,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  college. 
Prizes,  including  the  Prince  of  Wales  prize,  are  also  given 
to  the  most  successful  students. 

4.  Tlie  University  of  Trinity  College,  Toroyito. 

On  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1849,  changing  King's 
College  into  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  venerable 
bishop  of  Toronto  (the  Eight Ecv. rend  Doctor  Strachan,) 
undertook  the  establishment  of  Trinity  College  as  a  Church 
of  England  university.  The  buildings  for  the  university 
were  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $55,000.  About  $200,000 
were  collected  to  form  its  endowment.  The  annual  income 
of  the  college  is  about  $17,000.  The  number  of  professors 
is  seven,  including  the  provost,  or  head  of  the  college. 

The  regulations  of  this  university  in  regard  to  the  faculty 
C'f  arts  are  as  follows : — 

Degree  of  B.  A. — All  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 
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must  be  matriculated  students  of  Trinity  College,  and  have 
kept  nine  complete  terms.  They  will  be  required  by  the 
university  to  pass  two  examinations. 

1st.  The  previous  examination,  which  will  take  place  at 
the  end  of  the  Lent  term  in  the  second  year. 

The  names  of  those  who  pass  this  examination  will  be 
arranged  in  two  classes,  in  alphabetical  order, — the  first 
class  consisting  of  those  who  shall  pass  with  credit;  the 
second,  of  those  to  whom  the  examiners  shall  only  not 
refuse  their  certificate  of  approval. 

Any  one  who  shall  absent  himself  from  the  proper  ex- 
aminations of  his  year  without  the  written  approval  of  the 
vice-chancellor,  will  not  be  allowed  the  Lent  term  of  that 
year. 

Those  who  fail  to  satisfy  the  examiners  must  present 
themselves  at  the  examination  in  the  following  year. 

2nd.  The  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  which  will 
take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  term  from  matricu- 
lation. 

Those  who  shall  have  been  approved  at  this  examination 
may  present  themselves  for  further  examination  for  honours 
in  classics  or  mathematics. 

The  honour  examination  will  take  place  shortly  after  the 
examination  for  the  ordinary  degree  of  B.  A.  The  result 
of  each  honour  examination  will  be  published  in  three 
classes,  in  order  of  merit. 

Provision  for  admitting  candidates  to  Degrees  in  Arts,  by 
examination,  without  residence. — In  consideration  of  the 
small  opportunity  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
have  hitherto  possessed  of  availing  themselves  of  a  univer- 
sity education,  the  corporation  have  resolved  to  admit  can- 
didates to  degrees  in  arts,  by  examination,  without  residence 
or  attendance  at  lectures,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  beginning 
from  October,  1860,  under  the  following  regulations : — 

1.  All  candidates  shall  be  members  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland; 
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2.  They  shall  produce  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and 
attainment,  signed  by  at  least  one  parochial  clergyman  and 
two  laymen  of  respectability ; 

8.  They  shall  also  satisfy  the  corporation  that  profes- 
sional duties  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  passing 
through  a  regular  college  course; 

4.  No  candidate  shall  be  less  than  twenty- five  years  of  age ; 

5.  These  regulations  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  regulations 
already  made  respecting  students  in  divinity; 

6.  Candidates  shall  pass  the  several  university  examina- 
tions— that  is  to  say,  the  examination  for  matriculation,  the 
previous  examination,  and  the  examination  for  the  degree 
of  B.  A.,  at  the  usual  intervals. 

N.  B. — Under  this  statute,  candidates  may  be  admitted  to 
the  matriculation  examination  for  the  first  time  in  October, 
1860,  and  for  the  last  time  in  October,  1864. 

Scholarships. — Twenty  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  ten- 
able from  one  to  three  years,  and  of  the  annual  value  of 
from  eighty  to  two  hundred  dollars,  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  college. 

Any  person  offering  himself  as  a  candidate  for  admission 
is  required  to  produce  testimonials  of  good  conduct,  and  to 
pass  a  matriculation  examination. 

Every  candidate  for  admission  must  have  entered  on  his 
sixteenth  year;  for  a  scholarship,  on  his  seventeenth  year. 

Medal  and  Prizes  in  Books. — A  medal  and  various  prizes 
in  books  are  also  given  to  the  most  successful  students. 

BCHEDULE  OF  THE  CODRSE  OP  STUDY  AND  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  FACULTY  OP 
ART3  IN  THE  FOLLOWIXQ  UNIVERSITIES:* 

1.  University  of  Toronto. 
Matriculation : 
Xenoplion's  Anabasis,  book  i.; 


Sallust's  Catilina ; 
Virgil's  ^neiJ,  book  ii.; 
Latin  Prose  Composition  j 

*  Not  iucluding  the  honour  course,  which  includes  options,  &o. 


Arithmetic,  to  end  of  square  root ; 
Algebra,  first  four  rules ; 
Euclid,  book  i.; 
English  Grammr-r ; 
Outlines  of  English  History ; 
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Outlines  of  Roman  History,  to  death  of 
Nero; 
Grecian  History,  to  death 

of  Alexander; 
Ancient  and  Modern  Ge- 
ography. 
JF^rslyear: 

Homer's  Iliad,  book  vi.; 

Lucian's  Vita  and  Charon ; 

Virgil's  ^ncid,  book  vi.; 

Cicero,  de  Amioitia 

Latin  Prose  Composition ; 

Arithmetic ; 

Algebra ; 

Euclid,  books  l.-vi. 

Plane  Trigonometry ; 

English  Composition ; 

English  Language  and  Literature ; 

French  Grammar ; 

Montesquieu's  Grandeur  et  Decadence 
des  Romaines ; 

Ancient  History ; 

British  History ; 

Elements  of  Chemistry ; 
"  Physiology ; 

"  Botany ; 

Paley's  Natural  Tlieology ; 

Paley's  Evidences. 

Second  year : 

Homer's  Odyssey,  book  xi.; 

Demosthoncs'  Olynthiacs ; 

Horace,  Odes ; 

Cicero,  two  orations ; 

Latin  Prose  Composition ; 

Statics,  Dynamics ; 

English  Composition ; 

English  Literature ; 

French  Composition ; 

La  Bruyere  Caracteres ; 

French  Literature; 

German  Grammar ; 

Adler's  German  Reader ; 

German  Literature ; 


Medieval  History  j 

British  History ; 

Chemistry  and  Chemical  Physios ; 

Mineralogy  and  Geology ; 

Murray's  Logic ; 

Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy ; 

Locke,  books  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.; 

Third  year : 
Sophocles,  (Edipus  Rex ; 
Herodotus,  book  ii.; 
Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles ; 
Livy,  book  v.; 
Latin  Prose  Composition ; 
Hydrostatics,  Optics ; 
French  Composition ; 
Racine's  Ph^dre  and  Athalie ; 
Bossuet'a  Oraisons  Funebres ; 
French  Literature ; 
German  Grammar,  &c.; 
German  Composition ; 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm ; 
German  Literature ; 
Modem  History ; 
British  History ; 
Chemistry ; 

Comparative  Physiology ; 
Vegetable  Physiology,  &c.; 
Reld's  Intellectual  Powers ; 
Stewart's  Moral  and  Active  Powers; 
Whately's  Political  Economy. 
Final  examinatum : 
Euripides,  Medea ; 
Tliueydides,  book  vii.; 
Juvenal,  sut.'  iii.,  vii.,  viii.,  and  x.; 
Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola; 
Latin  Prose  Composition  ; 
Acoustics ;   Astronomy ; 
English  Composition ; 
English  Language  and  Literature ; 
French  Composition ; 
Corneille's  Le  Cid ; 
De  Staiil's  De  I'AlIemagne; 
French  Dterature ; 
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German  Composition ; 
Sohiilor's  William  Tell,  &o.; 
German  Literature ; 

2.  Vhiveraity  of 

Matriculation: 
Greek  Grammar ; 
Greek  Reader ; 
Latin  Grammar ; 
Latin  Reader ; 
Arnold's  First  Book,  Latin ; 
Cornelius  Nepos ; 
Sallust's  Jugurthino  War ; 
English  Grammar ; 
English  Composition ; 
Outlines  of  English  History ; 
Scripture  History :  the  Pentateuch ; 
Arithmetic ; 
Algebra ; 
Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

Freshman  year: 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  books  i.  and  iii.; 
Herodotus,  book  i.; 
Greek  Prose  Composition ; 
Greek  Lexicon ; 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities ; 
Virgil's  iEneid,  books  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  and  vi.; 
Livy,  book  i.; 
Latin  Lexicon ; 
Latin  Prose  Composition ; 
Geometry,  nine  books ; 
English  Elocution ; 
English  Composition ; 
French  Grammar; 
French  Reader ; 
Fenelon's  Telemaque ; 
Scripture  History  :  Old  Testament ; 
Chemistry,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and 

Electro-Chemistry. 
Sophomore  Class: 
Homer's  Iliad,  four  books ; 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  books  i.  and 

iv.; 
Greek  Prose  Composition ; 
Horace,  OJcs,  books  1.  and  ii.; 


Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Phys- 
ical Geography ,  and  Meteorology; 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Victoria  College. 

Horace,  Satires  and  Epistles ; 

Latin  Prose  Composition ; 

Loomis's    Trigonometry,    plane    and 
spherical ; 

Mensuration,  Surveying,  and  Leveling; 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Conic  Sec- 
tions ; 

English  Elocution ; 

English  Composition ; 

French:  Racine; 

Animal  Physiology ; 

Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology ; 

Natural  History. 

Junior  year: 

TKucydides,  book  i.; 

Greek  Testament ; 

Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola ; 

Cicero,  De  Officiis; 

English  Elocution ; 

English  Composition ; 

German  Grammar ; 

Mechanics ; 

Acoustics  and  Optics ; 

Logic; 

Mental  Philosophy ; 

Stewart's  Active  and  Moral  Powers. 
Senior  year: 

Demosthenes,  De  Corona ; 

Aristotle's  Ethics ; 

Horace,  Ars  Poetica ; 

Cicero,  De  Oratore ; 

Juvenal,  satires  iii.,  x.,  xiii.,  and  xiv.; 

Hebrew ; 

English  Elocution ; 

English  Composition ; 

German  Reader ; 

Evidences  of  Christianity ; 

Difftrential  and  Integral  Calculus ; 

Astronomy ; 

Political  Economy. 
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3.  University  of  Queen'a  College. 
Matriculation :  t  Horace,  Epodea ; 


Greek  Grammar ; 
Xenophon'a  Anabasis,  book  L; 
Sallust's  Catiline ; 
Virgil's  ^ncid,  books  i.  and  ii.; 
Cicsar,  book  i.; 
Arithmetic,  to  end  of  roots ; 
Algebra,  to  end  of  simple  equations ; 
Euclid,  books  i.  and  ii. 

First  year : 
Homer,  Iliad,  book  vl.j 
Lucian,  Vita  et  Charon ; 
Greek  Proso  Composition ; 
Cicero,  De  Amicitia ; 
Virgil's  iEneid,  book  vl.; 
Horace,  Odes,  book  i.j 
Latin  Prosody  ; 
Roman  Antiquities ; 
Latin  Prose  Composition ; 
Euclid,  first  six  books ; 
Algebra ; 

Plane  Trigonometry ; 
Logarithms. 

Second  year : 
Demosthenes,  Philippics ; 
Euripides,  Aleestis ; 
Greek  Prosody ; 
Greek  Prose  Composition ; 
Greek  Antiquities ; 
Cicero,  Pro  Milone ; 


Virgil,  Georgics,  book  iv.{ 

Latin  Prose  Composition ; 

Euclid,  parts  of  books  xi.  and  xii.; 

Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical ; 

Whewell's  Conic  Sections ; 

Hall's  DliTurcnt.  and  Integ.  Calculus ; 

Potter's  Mechanics ; 

Natural  Philosophy ; 

Balfour's  Outlines  of  Botany  ; 

Natural  History,  Animal  Kingdom ; 

Page's  Geology ; 

Gray's  Manual  of  Botany ; 
Third  year : 

Plato,  Apology  and  Crito ; 

Sophocles,  (Edipus  Coloneus ; 

Greek  Composition ; 

Greek  Antiquities ; 

Roman  Antiquities ; 

Tacitus,  Annals,  book  i.j 

Livy,  book  xxi.; 

Latin  Composition ; 

Terence,  Phormio ; 

Newton's  Principia,    first  three  sec- 
tions ; 

Hydrostatics,  Optics,  Astronomy ; 

Whately's  Logic :  Fallacies,  Rhetoric, 
part  iv.; 

Hamilton's  Metaphysics ; 

Wayland's  Moral  Science,  book  i. 


4.  University  of  Trinity  College. 


Matriculation  : 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  book  i.; 

Sallust's  Catiline ; 

Latin  Prose  Composition ; 

Grecian  History :  from  Persian  inva- 
sion to  the  end  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war ; 

Roman  History:  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  to  the  death  of 
Cnesar ; 


Arithmetic ;  . 

Algebra,  to  end  of  simple  equations ; 

Euclid,  books  i.  and  ii.; 

Freshvian  year: 
Two  Greek  and  two  Latin  authors  ;• 
General  and  Organic  Chemistry  ; 
Experimental  Philosophy. 
Second  year: 
An  historical  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; 


•  The  particnUr  Greek  and  Latin  suthon  Tor  eiarnination  ore  Oxed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  Lent  term  of  each  year. 
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Paley'B  Evidences ; 

Churoh  Catechism ; 

One  Greek  and  one  Latin  author ; 

Cicero,  Tusc.  Disputations,  books  i.,  ii.; 

IjAtin  Prose  Composition ; 

Isocratis  Panegyricus ; 

An  historical  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ; 

Church  Cotechism  j 

Goopel  of  St.  Luke  ; 

Paley's  Evidences ; 

Euclid,  bofjks  i.-iv.  and  vi.; 

Algebra,  to  end  of  binomial  theorem ; 

Trigonometry,  to  end  of  solution  of 
triangles ; 

Optics ; 

Astronomy ; 

Sound  and  the  Theory  of  Light ; 

Surveying ; 

Practical  Chemistry  j 

Geology. 


Third  year : 

Two  Greek  and  two  Latin  authors} 

Greek  and  Roman  History  ; 

Ijilin  Prose  Composition  ; 

Old  and  New  Testament  History  ; 

An  historical  book  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment ; 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  Engl.ind ; 

Euclid ; 

Algebra,  to  end  of  binomial  theorem ; 

Trigonometry,  to  end  of  solution  o( 
triangles ; 

Mechanics ; 

Hydrostatics,  Optics  5 

Astronomy ; 

Sound  and  the  Theory  of  Light ; 

Fortification ; 

Applied  Chemistry } 

Geology ; 

Physiology ; 

Moral  Science ; 

History  of  Philosophy. 


first  three  sec- 


CHAPTER  VII. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

1.  Schools  for  Orphans. 

Schools  or  asylums  for  orphans  exist  in  various  parts  of 
Upper  Canada;  but  they  are  chiefly  under  the  control  of  some 
particular  religious  denomination.  The  principal  ones  are 
the  Protestant  Orphans'  Ilome,  Toronto,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Orphans'  Ilomes,  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Kings- 
ton, &c.  .Two  very  useful  institutions,  called  respectively, 
the  Boys'  Home,  and  the  Girls'  Home,  exist  in  Toronto, 
and  are  supported  by  private  subscriptions. 

2.  Deaf  and  Dumb  School. 

Although  the  legislature  authorized  the  expenditure  of 

$40,000,  in  1854,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  a 
80 
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deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  yet  up  to  the  present  time,  no 
public  moneys  have  been  applied  to  these  objects.  In  1858, 
however,  a  private  school  was  opened  in  Toronto ;  and  soon 
a  society  was  formed  to  provide  a  permanent  school  for  these 
unfortunates.  The  school  is  now  in  active  operation,  and 
is  supported  by  public  aid  and  private  contributions,  and 
educates  about  twenty  out  of  the  three  hundred  deaf  mutes 
who  are  at  present  in  Upper  Canada. 

8.  Schools  for  Juvenile  Criminals. 

Until  very  recently,  the  only  place  for  the  confinement 
of  convicted  juvenile  criminals  was  in  the  provincial  peni- 
tentiary at  Kingston.  As  their  numbers  increased,  this 
place  was  deemed  unsuitable  for  them,  and  a  reformatory 
school  was  opened  in  the  old  government  barrack  at  Pene- 
tanguishene.  The  institution  is  wholly  supported  by  the 
government,  and  is  well  managed.  The  number  of  inmates 
at  the  end  of  1861  was  about  one  hundred. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OTHER  SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

Ix  a  paper  of  this  character  it  would  be  scarcely  jtroper 
to  pass  over,  without  some  notice,  thpse  numerous  supple- 
mentary agencies  which,  although  not  professedly  educa- 
tional in  themselves,  do,  nevertheless,  perform  an  important 
part  in  the  education  of  the  people.  We  therefore  select  the 
more  prominent  of  these  agencies,  and  briefly  refer  to  thorn 
in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Mechanics^  Institutes. 

There  are  about  ninety  cities,  towns  and  incorporated 
villages  in  Upper  Canada.  In  nearly  every  one  of  these 
municipalities  there  is  a  mechanics'  institute,  in  a  more  or 
less  flourishing  condition.     The  primary  object  of  these 
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institutes  is  to  afford  to  the  industrial  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity permanent  sources  of  intellectual  instruction,  relaxation, 
and  amusement,  by  means  of  classes,  popular  lectures,  and 
libraries.  In  some  places  these  objects  have  been  fully  re- 
alized, and  many  young  men  have  by  their  influence  been 
attracted  from  the  saloons  and  the  theatre;  but  in  a  great 
many  instances  no  such  influence  has  been  exerted,  and  the 
institutes  exist  only  in  name. 

Foremost  among  these  institutes  is  the  central  and  con- 
trolling institution,  called  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures. This  board  was  established  in  1857  by  an  act  of  the 
provincial  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  "encour- 
agement to  arts  and  manufactures,  and  stimulating  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  mechanic  and  artisan  by  means  of  prizes  and 
distinctions,"  &c.  The  board  consists  of  the  minister  of 
agriculture;  the  chief  superintendent  of  education  for 
Upper  Canada;  the  professors  and  lecturers  on  physical 
science  in  the  various  chartered  colleges;  the  presidents 
of  boards  of  trade,  mechanics'  institutes,  and  arts  associa- 
tions; and  one  delegate  for  every  twenty  members  of 
a  mechanics'  institute  who  are  working  mechanics  or  man- 
ufacturers. In  order  to  give  a  practical  character  to  its 
operations,  the  board  has  issued  a  programme  establishing  a 
system  of  annual  examinations  of  the  members  of  the  me- 
chanics' institutes,  and  awarding  three  grades  of  certificates 
in  about  twenty-six  departments  of  study.  The  object 
of  the  board  is  to  induce  the  formation  of  permanent  edu- 
cational classes  in  the  various  mechanics'  institutes,  and  the 
sending  up  of  members  to  compete  by  examination  for  the 
prizes  and  medals  offered  by  the  board.  The  board  pub- 
lishes a  monthly  Journal  of  Arts  and  Manufactures^  and  has 
in  connection  with  its  rooms  a  museum  containing  models 
of  patented  Canadian  inventions  and  some  specimens  of 
Canadian  and  foreign  manufactures.  It  has  also  an  appro- 
priate and  valuable  library  of  books  of  reference. 
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2.    Various  Likrnry  Associationa,  etc. 

In  most  of  tlio  cities  nntl  towns,  and  in  the  colleges  of 
Upper  Ciuuitla,  a  literary  association  of  some  kinrl  exists, 
either  as  a  debating  club,  or  as  a  literary  society,  or  both 
combined.  The  members  arc  chielly  compuHod  of  young 
men  seeking  to  cultivate  their  literary  tastes,  to  add 
to  their  stock  of  knowledge,  and  to  acquire  a  ready 
and  cfleetive  stylo  of  pitblic  speaking.  As  a  Rj)eciinen 
of  these  societies,  wo  may  refer  to  the  Ontario  Jiiterary 
Society  of  Toronto.  This  society  was  established  in 
1856,  and  incorporated  iu  18G0.  The  ordinary  weekly 
routine  of  its  operations  is  thus  classified:  Essay  writing; 
reading  from  P]nglish  authors;  public  and  private  debates; 
public  addresses  by  distinguished  lecturers.  In  the  various 
colleges,  these  societies  take  their  tone  and  colour  more  or 
less  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  student  life. 

With  a  view  to  popularize  the  study  of  law,  the  Osgoodc 
Club  was  organized  by  law  students  in  Toronto  in  1848. 
The  object  of  the  club  is  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  essay 
writing  and  especially  of  public  speaking  in  the  discussion 
of  legal  subjects  and  constitutional  questions.  A  literary 
association  with  a  similar  object  in  view,  but  on  a  wider 
basis,  was  established  in  Belleville,  in  1855. 

3.  Young  Meal's  Christian  Associations. 

These  associations  are  of  recent  growth  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  are  confined  to  cities.  Their  objects  are  similar  to  tliosc 
of  kindred  a.ssociations  in  Europe,  &c.,  viz.:  the  mental  and 
moral  improvement  of  young  men  (especially  of  those 
residing  away  from  home,)  and  the  development  of  Chris- 
tian activity  in  various  ways,  such  as  tract  distribution,  ki. 
Associations  of  this  kind  exist  at  London,  Toronto,  and 
Kingston. 

4.  Scientific  Institutes. 

Of  the  higher  class  of  scientific  associations,  only  two 
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exist  in  Upper  Canada    viz. :  the  Canadian  Institute  at  To- 
ronto and  tho  Canadian  Institute  at  Ottawa.* 

The  C'.nadian  Institutt^,  at  Toronto,  was  established  in 
1849.  At  first,  its  members  coii§isted  almost  entirely  of 
land  surveyors,  civil  engineers,  and  architects;  but  in  1851 
its  constitution  was  changed  and  a  royal  charter  obtained, 
BO  as  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  operations  and  to  remove  tho 
restriction  of  membership  to  the  classes  named  above.  In 
the  charter,  tho  objects  of  tho  institute  were  briefly  described 
to  bo  "  for  the  encouragement  and  general  advancement  of 
tho  physical  sciences,  tho  arts,  and  tho  manufactures,"  "  in 
our  province  of  Canada."  These  objects  have  been  steadily 
kept  in  view;  and  for  tho  last  twelve  years  from  twenty  to 
thirty  original  papers  on  various  literary  and  scientific  sub- 
jects have  been  annually  read  at  the  weekly  meetings  and 
afterwards  published  (with  other  information)  in  tho 
Canadian  Journal^  tho  organ  of  tho  institute.  The  number 
of  enrolled  members  is  now  about  five  hundred,  and  the 
annual  income  is  upwards  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars, 
including  a  parliamentary  grant  of  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  Institut  Canadicn  Frangais,  at  Ottawa,  was  estab- 
lished some  years  ago,  and  still  receives  an  annual  grant 
from  the  legislature.  It  possesses  an  excellent  library.  Its 
objects  are  chiefly  historical.  It  has  recently  erected  a 
spacious  building  for  the  meetings  of  its  members,  lectures, 
&c.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  recently  made  a  donation  to 
the  library  valued  at  twenty-five  thousand  francs. 

An  effort  was  also  made  in  December,  1861,  to  establish 
an  historical  society  for  Upper  Canada,  at  Toronto,  but  it 

*  It  may  be  interesting  and  proper  liero  to  state  that  in  February,  1862,  a 
scientifio  "  Institute  of  Rupert's  Land  "  was  established  at  Assiniboia  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Right  Reverend  M.  Anderson,  D  D.,  Protestant  Episco- 
pal bishop  of  Rupert's  Land.  From  the  number  and  character  of  the  papers 
read  at  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  institute  we  anticipate  a  useful  career 
for  this  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  cause  of  science  and  literature  in  the  north- 
western territories. 
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was  not  successful.     A  subsequent  effort  was  also  made 
in  the  following  year  to  establish  one  at  St.  Catherines. 

6.   The  Bota.nical  Society  of  Canada, 

The  Botanical  Society,  at  Kingston,  was  established  in 
1861,  chiefly  to  aid  in  the  advancement  of  botanical  science 
in  Canada,  in  all  its  departments, — viz.,  structural,  physio- 
logical, systematic,  and  geographical, — and  the  application 
of  botany  to  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts.  Sir  William 
Hooker,  the  eminent  English  botanist,  at  Kew,  who  has 
already  written  on  Canadian  botany,  has  given  his  valuable 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  society. 

6.  Scientific  Observatories.^ 

There  are  two  observatories  in  Upper  Canada,  viz.,  the 
Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observatory,  at  Toronto, 
and  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  at  ^vlngston.  The  ob- 
servatory at  Toronto  was  established  as  one  of  the  British 
colonial  observatories,  in  1839,  at  the  instance  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  Royal 
Society.  It  was  placed,  by  the  Biitish  government,  in  charge 
of  one  officer  ai?d  three  sergeants  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
and  so  continued  for  the  specified  pei'iod  of  fourteen  years. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Captain  (now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel)  Lefroy.  the  officer  then  in  charge,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  observatory  was  assumed  by  the  provincial 
government,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  professor  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Toronto.  With  him  were  associated  the  three 
former  assistants,  who  were  allowed  to  remain  in  Canada 
for  that  purpose.  The  observatory  contains  the  usual 
scientific  instruments,  and  is  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 

*  It  is  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  refer  to  the  geological  survey  under  Sir 
William  Logan,  F.R.S.,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Upper  Canada.  The  researehes 
of  Sir  William  and  his  associates  liave  been  of  the  trreatest  value  in  developing 
the  mineral  resources  of  the  country.  The  display  of  these  resources,  which 
he  svas  enabled  to  make  at  the  Great  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  18G2,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  scientific  men  of  Europe  to  the  nominal  wealth  of  Canada, 
and  has  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  himself. 
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both  magnetical  and  meteorological  phenomena;  the  reports 
of  which  are  of  a  highly  valuable  character. 

Previous  to  his  return  to  England,  Colonel  Lefroy  sug- 
gested the  establishment  of  meteorological  stations  in  con- 
nection with  the  grammar  schools  of  Upper  Canada.  In 
1853,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  their  establishment; 
and  in  1855  the  Eev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  chief  superintendent  of 
education,  selected  the  instruments  and  completed  the 
arrangements  for  giving  effect  to  the  act  in  this  particular. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1862,  eighteen  stations  were  established  in 
connection  with  senior  county  grammar  schools.  The  result 
thus  far,  however,  has  not  been  satisfactory,  owing  to  a  de- 
fect in  the  law  in  not  directly  providing  a  specific  remunera- 
tion for  taking  and  recording  the  observations. 

The  Astronomical  Observatory,  at  Kingston,  was  estab- 
lished in  1855,  by  means  of  private  subscriptions  and  a 
grant  from  the  city  corporation.  It  now  receives  an  annual 
grant  from  the  legislature.  In  1861,  it  was  transferred  by 
deed  from  the  Corporation  to  the  University  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege. It  contains  an  equatorial,  a  reflecting  telescope,  and 
a  transit  and  clock. 

7.  Museums. 

A  museum  of  a  greater  or  less  extent  exists  in  connection 
with  all  the  colleges  in  Upper  Canada,  and  with  some  of  the 
other  institutions. 

The  museum  connected  with  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  University  College  is  the  most  valuable  and  extensive. 
It  contains  nearly  one  hundred  specimens  mammalia,  afford- 
ing examples  of  most  of  the  orders,  and  including  some 
rare  and  highly  interesting  species,  besides  skulls,  horns. 
Of  birds,  there  are  nearly  one  thousand  species,  including 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  native  birds,  and  illustrations 
of  most  of  the  recognized  tribes,  besides  many  eggs  and 
nests.  Of  reptiles,  there  are  about  seventy  species,  and  of 
fishes  there  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  skeletons. 
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There  are  some  good  Crustacea,  a  few  araclinida,  and  an  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  series  of  insects,  illustrative  of  the  re- 
ceived divisions,  and  including  maiay  rare  and  beautiful 
species.  There  is  an  extensive  series,  including  several 
thousand  specimens,  of  the  shells  of  molluscous  animals, — 
land,  fresh-water,  and  marine, — amongst  which  will  be 
found  nearly  all  the  North  American  land  shells,  and  there 
are  some  good  cchino'derinata  and  zoophyta.  In  botany, 
there  is  a  collection  including  about  six  thousand  species, 
among  which  will  be  found  most  of  our  native  plants. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  mounting  and  arranging 
them.  The  University  Museum  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
has  been  but  recently  established.  Already,  however,  up- 
wards of  six  thousand  specimens,  with  various  instruments, 
casts,  and  models,  have  been  received  from  Europe,  and  a 
special  Canadian  collection,  increased  by  valuable  additions 
from  the  collection  of  the  provincial  geologists,  is  now 
under  arrangement. 

The  museums  in  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  and  in 
Queen's  College,  Kingston,  embrace  a  collection  of  Cana- 
dian and  other  minerals  and  fossils;  that  in  Trinity  College, 
Toronto,  contains  various  natural  history,  mineralogical, 
and  geological  specimens.  The  museum  in  the  Canadian 
Institute,  Toronto,  is  more  varied,  and  includes  numerous 
specimens  of  natural  history  and  geology,  with  Indian  and 
other  relics.  The  museum  connected  with  the  educational 
department  for  Upper  Canada  contains  some  specimens  of 
Canadian  natural  history  and  of  Nova  Scotian  gcolog}'-.  It 
also  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  copies  of  Italian, 
Dutch,  and  Flemish  paintings,  and  of  statuary  casts.  Vari- 
ous smaller  museums  exist  in  different  parte  of  the  country. 

8.  Libraries. 

Not  only  do  our  collegiate  and  most  of  our  other  public 
institutions  possess  a  library,  but  many  of  the  public  schools 
have  also  within  the  last  few  years  established  them  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  pupils  and  rate-payers.  As  an  approximation 
to  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  named,  we  insert 
the  following  table  compiled  from  the  best  sources  at  our 
command: — 


Univereity  of  Toronto  and  University  College, 

"  Victoria  College,  Cobourg, 

"  Queen's  College,  Kingston, 

"  Trinity  College,  Toronto, 

Regiopolis  College,  Kingston, 

Knox's  College,  Toronto, 

St.  Joseph's  College,  Ottawa, 

St.  Michael's  Coliogo,  Toronto, 

Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto, 

Congregational  College,  Toronto, 

Belleville  Seminary, 

Literary  Institute,  Woodstock, 

Osgooile  Hall,  Toronto, 

Canadian  Institute,  Toronto, 

French  Canadian  Institute,  Ottawa, 

Educational  Department,  U.  C, 

Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 

Mechanics'  Institute,  Toronto, 

"  Kingston, 

Hamilton  and  Gore  Mechanics'  Institute, 

Mechanics'  Institute,  Ottawa, 

"  I^ndon, 

Mercantile  Library  Association, 

Public  School  Libraries, 481 . 

Sunday  School  Libraries, ...  1 ,875 . 

Jail  mid  Asylum  Libraries, 22 . 

Miscellaneous  Libraries, 

Grand  total, 2,401 , 


15,500 
1,000 
3,000 
3,500 
2,500 
4,000 
2,000 
1,500 
500 
2,260 


8,000 
2,600 

2,000 
1,050 
5,400 
2,300 
2,740 


,193,258 
.288,664 
.     3,218 


.544,990 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
show  what  has  been  the  extent  of  the  demand  for  books  in 
Canada  during  the  last  twelve  years.  The  facts  are  highly 
encouraging,  and  speak  well  for  the  prevalence  of  an  enlight- 
ened literary  taste  and  growing  intelligence  among  the 
various  classes  of  the  people. 

The  following  statistical  table,  which  has  been  compiled 
from  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  for  the  province, 
shows  the  gross  value  of  printed  books  (not  maps  or  school 
apparatus)  imported  into  Canada  during  the  twelve  years 
specified,  as  follow, — 
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Tear. 


Value  of  Books     Value  of  Books       Total  Value  of 

entered  at  ports     entered  at  ports    Books  Imported 

in  Lower  Canada,  in  Ujiper  Canada,  into  the  Province. 


ISoO, fl01,880....  $141,700... 

1851, 120,700....  171,732... 

1852, 141,176....  159,268... 

1853, 158,700....  254,280... 

1854, 171,452....  307,808... 

1855, 194,356....  338,792... 

1856, 208,636....  427,992... 

1857, 224,400....  309,172... 

1858, 171,255 191,943... 

1859, 139,057....  184,304... 

1860, 155,604....  252,504... 

1861, 185,612....  344,621... 


$243,580 
292,432 
300,444 
412,980 
479,260 
533,148 
636,628 
533,572 
363,197 
323,261 
408,108 
530,233 

$5,056,943 


$1,972,828.... $3,084,1 15. 

Up  to  1854,  the  trade  and  navigation  returns  give  the 
value  on  books  entered  at  every  port  of  Canada  separately; 
after  that  year,  the  reports  give  the  names  of  the  principal 
ports  only,  and  enumerating  the  rest  as  other  ports.  In 
185-1,  (a  fair  average  year,)  the  proportion  entered  in  Lower 
Canada  was  within  a  fraction  of  a  third  part  of  the  whole; 
and,  accordingly,  in  compiling  this  table  for  the  years  1855- 
61,  the  value  entered  in  other  ports  is  divided  between  Up- 
per and  Lower  Canada,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to 
the  former  and  one-third  to  the  latter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ADDITIONAL  SUPPLEMENTARY  AIDS  TO  EDUCATION. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  number  or  extent 
of  these  additional  supplementary  aids  to  education  in 
Upper  Canada.  They  are  very  numerous  and  diversified, 
and  are  difficult  to  classify.  In  a  summary  sketch  like  this, 
no  aid  to  education  however  humble,  should  be  overlooked ; 
for  each  in  its  place  performs  an  important  function,  and  con- 
tributes materially  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence among  the  people. 

Among  these  additional  supplementary  aids  we  may  enu- 
merate the  following,  although  we  can,  in  many  cases, 
scarcely  classify  them,  or  estimate  their  number : — 

1.  The  religious,  educational,  literary,  scientific,  and  sec- 
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ular  press;  2.  Bible  and  tract  societies;  3.  Religious  meet- 
ings, sermons,  and  lectures;  4.  Mercantile  library  associa- 
tions and  reading  rooms;  5.  Agricultural  and  horticultural 
associations,  and  their  exhibitions;  6.  Youthful  asylums 
and  similar  benevolent  institutions. 

These  all  perform  their  duty  silently  and  effectively. 
Separately  they  are  diverse,  both  in  their  character  and  op- 
erations; but,  combined,  they  form  an  active  supplementary 
agency  in  the  after-training  of  an  individual.  They  culti- 
vate his  intellect,  call  forth  his  benevolence,  promote  his 
taste,  extend  the  range  of  his  sympathies,  and  give  an  ad- 
ditional interest  to  his  daily  life.  Each  one,  also,  having  a 
definite  object  of  pursuit,  or  taste,  or  benevolence,  give  a 
concentration  of  purpose  or  effort,  and  thus  supply  a  want 
which  mere  educational  training  could  not  furnish. 

Upper  Canada  is  yet  in  comparative  infancy,  but  she  may 
well  be  proud  of  her  educational  resources.  They  are  princely 
in  their  character  and  priceless  in  their  worth.  They  demon- 
strate that  her  inner  life  is  vigorous  and  active;  and  that  if 
she  fails  in  her  high  destiny,  as  the  brightest  colonial  jewel 
in  the  crown  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  the 
fault  rests  with  herself. 

As  these  resources  have  accumulated  and  have  come 
down  to  us  in  such  rich  abundance,  let  us  sacredly  guard 
them  and  seek  to  extend  their  value  and  usefulness.  Taking 
warning  by  other  nations,  let  us  neither  dwarf  their  growth 
nor  extinguish  their  light;  but,  through  God's  blessing,  let 
us  transmit  them  undiminished  and  unimpaired  to  our  sons 
who  must  soon  come  after  us. 


PART  THIRD— CHAPTER  I. 

VARIOUS  ENDOWMENTS  AND  SUMS  AVAILABLE  FOR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL PURPOSES  IN  UPPER  CANADA. 

I. THE   EDUCATIONAL   LANDS   ENDOWMENT. 

Through  the  munificence  of  the  King  and  others,  the 
following  lands  were  set  apart  for  the  objects  named: — 


flljl' 
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Acres. 

1.  County  Grammar  Schools, 258,330 

2.  University  Institutions, 226,200 

3.  Upper  Canada  College, 66,000 

4.  Trinity  College  (from  private  sources,) 23,590 

5.  Half  of  the  ]?arliamentary  Appropriation  of  one  million  acres  of  )     -qq  qqq 

Land  for  Common  Schools  in  each  part  of  the  province, . . .  )  > 

Grand  total  number  of  acres, 1,074,120 

II. THE    STATE   ENDOWMENTS   OP   EDUCATION,   ETC.   (1862.) 

1.  Parliamentary  Grant  to  Superior  Education  (i.  c. 

Colleges  and  Universities,) $20,000 

Less  applied  to  Grammar  Schools,  as  below,  ....     3,200 

$16,800 

2.  Income  of  University  College,  Toronto,  and  Upper 

Canada  College  (from  Lands,)  etc.,  about. . . .  75,000 

3.  Parliamentary  (irant  to  Grammar  Schools,  from 

Lands,  &c., 22,619 

Parliamentary    Grant     to     Grammar    Schools, 

$10,000,  and  $3,200,  (as  above,) 13,200 

35,819 

Parliamentary  Grant  to  three  Medical. Schools,. .     3,000 
Parliamentary  Grants  to  three  Literary  Institu- 
tions, «&o., 1,800 

Parliamentary  Grant  to  two  Observatories, 6,300 

10,100 

$137,719 

4.  Parliamentary  Grant  to  Common  Schools,  from 

Lands,  &c., 186,032 

Grand  total  Annual  Endowment, $323,751 

in. INCOME  FROM  LOCAL  SOURCES — SCHOOL  RATES,  FEES,  ETC. 

1.  Colleges,  &c.,  (I860,) $33,750 

2.  Grammar  Schools  (1861,) 48,470 

3.  (a.)  Common  Schools  (1861,)  by  trustees, 937,014 

(b.)               "                 "       by  municipal  tax, 278,085 

4.  Private  Schools  (1861,) 45,393 

Grand  total  Annual  Income  from  Taxes,  Fees,  &c.,. ......  $1,342,712 

IV. — THE   NUMBER,    CHARACTER,    AND  VALUE    OF   THE   EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS    OF   UPPER    CANADA.* 

In  Upper  Canada  there  are  the  following  educational  in- 
stitutions, vi25.: — 

*  In  many  instances  the  information  contained  under  this  head  is  necessarily 
defective.  Circulars  were  sent  to  the  various  institutions  named,  but  replies  to 
several  questions  were  not  received.  And  in  some  instances  no  reply  whatever 
was  received. 


IDUCATIONAI. 


1  is  necessarily 
,  but  replies  to 
reply  whatever 
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Nauk,  ok  DsKHiPTioif  or  In- 

•TITUTIOn. 

8 

12 
20 

18 

7 

12 
12 
11 

5 

3 
2 

12 

6 

10 

10 

8 

5 
3 
3 

127 

5 
n 

2 

4,180 

100 

35 

400 

2 
5,072 

No.  of  Stndenti 
or  Fujjili. 

1^^ 

i3 

■§33:  .■2 

Eiilim*led 
Annual 
lucouie. 

Helifcioiii 

I>enoinMiation,or 

otberwiic. 

l.Torontri  Uiiiveriity,  includ- 
ing IJnivenity  Ciillef;e,., . 

2.  Victorlu  Cullego  University, 

Coljdiirir 

3.  Qnceu's  College  Univeraity, 

Kingstun, 

250 

200 

160 

40 

100 
100 

50 

50 
10 

150 
160 
136 

130 
00 

150 
150 
180 

4,760 

60 

30 

30 

316,287 

13,631 

800 
7,354 

20 

$610,000 

50,000 

75,000 

100.000 

30,000 
50,0(M) 
40,000 

10,000 

20,000 
1,000 

12,500 
10,000 
20,000 

10,000 
■  150,000 

40,000 

8,500 

5,000 

5,000 

2,100,000 

27,000 

3,000 
60,000 

500 

$85,000 

2,000 

5,000 

10,000 

2,000 
4,00U 
2,000 

600 

4,000 
800 

600 
800 
500 

1,000 
800 

1,200 
400 
400 

8,000 

500 

250 

250 

60,000 

1,000 

200 
2,000 

100 
9193,400 

855,000 
12,000 
13,300 
17,000 

6,000 

12,00(1 

8,0(M( 

5.000 

5,0011 
3,000 

10,000 

8,000 

10,000 

20,000 
10,000 

\    20,000 

83,000 

4,000 

850 

850 

1,350,400 

30,000 

5,000 
44,400 

4,000 

(Public.) 
Wesley.  Methd'st 
Ch.  of  Scotland. 

4.  Trinity  College  University, 
'I'oronti),   

Ch.  of  England. 
■Rom.  Catholic. 

Fu:(r   Human    Catholic   Col- 
leges, viz.: 

1.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Ottnwn 

2.  Itegio|iolls  Colle;,'e,  K'gston 

3.  St.  Michael's  College,  f'nto 

4.  L'     Assoniption      College, 

Tico    Theological    Colleges,* 
excluaiuely,  viz.: 

1.  Kno.K  College,  Toronto,..., 

2.  Ciingregiitionnl   College  of 

U.  No.  America,  Toronto 
Three  Collegiate  Seminaries, 
viz.: 

1.  Belleville  Seminary, 

a.  Caniidlan  Literary  Institute, 

Canada  Presbyt'n. 
Congregational. 

Meth.  Episcopal. 

Baptist. 

Wesley.  Methd'tt. 

.(Public.) 

Quaker. 

3.  Wesleyan  Female  College, 
Hamilton, 

Tao  Royal  Or  ammar  Schoolt, 
i<-c.,  viz.: 

1.  Ui)|)er  Canada  College,  T'no 

2.  Model  Crammar  School,  " 
Three    M'ormal    and    .Model 

School.f,  viz.: 
1. Normal  School,  Toronto,... 
8.  Hoys' Model  School,  "     ... 
3. GifU' Model  School,"    ... 
County  Grammar  Schools. 

8t)  Cramnmr  Schools. 
Three  IndnstriU  Schools,vit.: 
1.  P'riends'  Seminary,  near  Pic- 
ton,  

2.  Indian     Industrial    School, 
Alnwick, 

Wesley.  Methd'st 

3.  Inilian     Industrial    School, 

•1             « 

4019  Elementary  School.<i,viz.: 

(1.)  3.910  Common  Schools,.. 

(2.)  lOit  Roman  Catholic  Sepa- 

riite  Schools, 

(Public.) 
Roman  Catholic. 

351  „Miscella7ieous,  viz.: 

(1.)  30  Indian  Schools 

(2.)  320  Private'  Schools, 

(3.)  1  >)eiif  and  Dumb  School, 
Toronto, 

Various. 
(Public.) 

or  4,477  Educational  Institu- 
tions, in  all,  in  U.  Canada. 

Grand  Total  for  U.  Conada,.. 

345,134 

$3,437,500 

$1,730,800 

*  In  addition  to  these  purely  theological  colleges,  there  are  theological  faculties  in  the  Uni 
versities  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  oncl  dueen's  College,  Kingston,  as  well  os  the   Roman 
Catholic  colleges  at  Ottawa,  Kingston,  and  Toronto,  and  in  the  Baptist  Literary  Institute,  at 
Woodstock. 
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BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  EDUCATION 


LOWER  CANADA. 


SECTION  II. 
PAET  FIRST— CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  EDUCATIONAL  EFFORT  IN  LOWER  CANADA— lOSi-HSO. 

Although  upwards  of  two  centuries  and  a  qiuirter  have 
now  passed  away  since  the  first  scliool  was  opened  in  Lower 
Canada,  yet  it  was  not  until  nearly  a  full  century  had 
chipsed  after  Jacques  Cartier  discovered  the  country,  that 
tluit  event  took  place.  In  1585,  Jacques  Cartiei  first  entered 
the  St.  Lawrence;  and,  in  1632,  Rev.  Father  Le  Jeuno 
opened  the  first  Canadian  school  at  Quebec.  lie  commenced 
with  only  two  pupils, — one  a  negro  and  the  other  an  Indian 
boy, — to  whom  he  taught  reading  and  writing.  Next  year 
his  school  was  attended  by  twenty  boys,  chiefly  Indian  lads 
collected  by  missionaries  from  wigwams  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Father  Le  Jeuuc  was  greatly  elated,  and,  in  view 
of  the  noble  prospect  before  him,  of  christianizing  the 
Indian  tribes,  he  wrote  to  his  superior  in  France,  to  say  that 
he  would  not  exchange  his  little  school  of  savages  for  the 
best  university  of  Europe!  The  Indians  permitted  these 
youth  to  attend  the  school,  chiefly  because  they  were  the 
less  hardy  and  promising  of  their  race,  either  mentally  or 
physically,  and,  therefore,  were  unequal  either  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  ciiase  or  to  the  endurance  or  strategy  of  war. 
The  restraints,  however,  of  so  monotonous  a  life  proved  too 
much  for  their  untutored  natures,  and  they  gladly  made 
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their  escape.  Altliougli  these  early  efforts  of  Father  Le 
Jeiine  were  thus  unsuccessful  in  inducing  the  Indians  to 
benefit  by  his  instructions,  he  did  not  despair;  and,  in  1635, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  de  Gamache,  he  founded 
the  "Seminary  of  the  Hurons,"  or  of  " Notre' Dame  dcs 
Anges,"  afterwards  known  as  the  Jesuit  College  of  Quebec. 
He  was  greatly  consoled  at  this  event,  which,  he  said,  had 
been  consummated  "  despite  the  powers  of  hell,  banded  in 
full  force  against  itl" 

Soon  afterwards,  and  in  1639,  a  young  widow  lady  of  high 
rank,  Madame  Le  Lapeltrie,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  con- 
vent of  the  Ursulines  at  Quebec,  which  was  designed  for  the 
education  of  young  Huron  Indian  girls.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed. 

Exactly  two  hundred  years  t!go,  and  thirty-one  years  after 
Father  Le  Jeune  had  opened  his  first  school  in  Canada,  the 
distinguished  Monseigneur  de  Laval,  the  first  Eoman  Cath- 
olic bishop  of  Quebec,  projected  the  Grand  Seminary  of 
Quebec.  Subsequently,  having  acquired  land  for  a  site,  he 
with  great  solemnity,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1678,  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  building,  which  he  intended  should  be 
occupied  by  his  favourite  "  Seminary  of  Quebec." 

The  primary  object  of  this  institutM:)n  v'..a  the  education 
of  boys  who  felt  an  inclination  for  the  priesthood ;  and  such 
it  continued  to  be  until  the  conquest  in  1759.  In  1668,  at 
tlie  suggestion  of  Colbert,  the  celebrated  finance  minister  of 
Louis  XIV.,  Bishop  de  Laval  founded  the  Petit  Seminary ; 
and  an  attempt  was  made  in  it  to  civilize,  or,  as  it  was  said, 
francizise,  a  certain  number  of  young  Indians,  who  were 
destined  to  become  afterwards,  among  their  own  tribes,  the 
nucleus  of  a  more  extended  civilization.  Eight  French  and 
six  Indian  boys  were,  with  this  object,  taken  as  boarders 
into  the  Petit  Seminary  and  subjected  to  the  same  rules  and 
course  of  instruction.     But  the  attempt  utterly  failed  as  it 
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had  done  loefore  in  the  Jesuit  College  and  Ursuline  Convent 
owing  to  the  ungovernable  conduct  of  the  young  Hurons. 

In  1680,  the  bishop  endowed  the  seminary  with  his  own 
patrimony;  and  in  October,  1688,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  sixty  boys  in  attendance  at  its  classes.*  The  bisliop 
had  previously  established  an  industrial  school  near  Quebec, 
from  which  the  more  promising  yonng  habitants  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Petit  Seminary  with  a  view  to  complete  their 
classical  studies.  Those  who  were  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood first  pursued  their  ordinary  studies  at  the  Jesuit 
College,  and  finished  their  theological  course  at  the  Grand 
Seminary. 

In  1647,  the  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  was 
founded  at  Montreal  by  the  clergy  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris. 
In  1677,  the  King  of  France  granted  to  the  compagnie  de 
Montreal,  Letters  Patent  confirming  the  Seminary. 

Up  to  this  time,  few  elementary  schools  existed  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  Bishop  Laval,  however,  with  patriotic 
solicitude,  seconded  the  pious  efforts  of  Sister  Margaret 
Bourgeoist  to  establish  schools  in  connection  with  the  order 
of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  which  she  founded  at 
Montreal  in  1653.  The  Recollets  or  Franciscans,  too,  kept 
a  good  many  schools  in  operation ;  and  the  Jesuit  College, 
Quebec,  maintained  out  of  its  own  revenues  several  primary 
schools  under  the  management  of  ex-students  of  the  college. 

In  1680-1,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  France  founded  the 
Recollet  Convent,  in  the  upper  town,  Quebec;  and,  in  1697, 
the  Monseigneur  de  St.  Valier,  second  bishop  of  Quebec, 
established  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines  at  Three  Rivers. 

In  1714,  there  were  seventy-five  pupils  attending  the 
Quebec  Seminary.    In  1728,  the  Jesuits  asked  permission 

*  The  dress  of  the  pupils  attending  the  seminary  was  peculiar  in  its  charac- 
ter ;  and  consisted  of  a  blue  capot,  or  frock  coat,  with  white  corded  seams,  and 
a  parti-colored  eash.  This  sash  has  been  replaced  by  a  green  one,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive dress  itself  has,  with  slight  modifications,  been  adopted  in  nearly  all  the 
Roman  Catholic  colleges  of  Lower  Canada  at  the  present  time. 
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to  found  a  college  at  Montreal,  and  the  Freres  Charron  of 
Montreal  proposed  to  employ  sclioolmasters  in  all  the 
parishes  of  the  country  as  in  France.  In  1737,  the  brother- 
hood of  the  Church  Schools  (Ecoles  Chr6tiennes,)  who 
undertook  the  task  of  popular  instruction  along  with  the 
Charron  Freres,  and  a  few  scattered  rural  teachers,  formed 
themselves  into  an  educational  corps,  the  members  of  which 
followed  one  system  and  wore  the  same  distinctive  garb.* 
These  praiseworthy  efforts  were  not,  however,  successful ; 
and  the  schools  languished,  owing,  chiefly,  to  the  apathy  of 
the  government  and  the  want  of'  interest  in  the  education 
of  their  children  by  the  settlers.  In  fact,  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  government  of  the  colony,  unless  prompted  by  the 
French  monarch  or  his  ministers,  seemed  to  be  utterly  un- 
concerned as  to  the  condition  of  education  in  the  country. 
"  To  the  Catholic  Church,"  nevertheless,  says  Arthur  Buller, 
Esq.,  the  commissioner  appointed  by  Lord  Durham  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  Lower  Canada,  "  To 
the  Catholic  Church,  [Lower]  Canada  is  indebted  for  all  its 
early  scholastic  endowments;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
McGill  College,  for  all  that  at  present  [in  1838]  exists. 
The  ample  estates  and  active  benevolence  of  the  Jesuits  of 
the  seminaries  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  of  various  nun- 
neries and  their  missions,  were  devoted  to  the  education  of 
the  people."t 


CHAPTER  IL 

STATE  OF  EDUCATION  FROM  THE  CONQUEST,  ItSO,  UNTIL  1800. 

Veky  little  change  took  place  in  the  state  of  education  in 
Lower  Canada  until  aflcr  the  conquest  in  1759.    The  stir- 

*  Garneau^s   "  Histoire  du  Canada,"   trauslated  by  Bell,  vol.  i.,  p.  205 
Lovell,  Montreal,  18G0. 
f  Lord  Durliam's  Report,  Appendix  (D,)  p.  1.    London :  1839. 
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ring  events  which  then  transpired  interfered  to  some  extent 
with  the  operations  of  the  various  colleges  and  other  educa- 
tional institutions;  but,  as  the  crisis  passed  away,  things  re- 
sumed their  usual  state.    In  1773,  however,  the  Petite  Sem- 
inaire,  or  College  of  Montreal  was  founded  by  the  Sulpicians. 
In  the  year  following  an  important  event  occurred.     The 
suppression  of  the  religious  order  of  the  Jesuits,  which  took 
place  in  France  in  1762,  and  in  Italy  in  1773,  was,  by  royal 
instruction,  carried  into  effect  in  Canada  in  1774.     The 
estates  were,  however,  permitted  to  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  s.urviving  members  of  the  order  until  March,  1800, 
when  they  became  vested  in  the  Crown.     Previous  to  that 
time,  and  down  to  1831,  various  petitions  were  presented  both 
to  the  governor-general  and  to  the  Imperial  government, 
praying  that  the  estates  might  be  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  which  was  their  original  design.     At 
length,  in  that  year  (1831,)  they  were,  with  the  exception 
of   the  Jesuit  College  buildings  at  Quebec,  surrendered 
to  the  provincial  parliament  for  the  support  of  education. 
Efforts  have  since  been  repeatedly  made  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  college  buildings  for  the  same  educational  purposes, 
but   hitherto    without   effect.     In   1776,   these  buildings 
were  appropriated  by  the  Imperial  government  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  barrack.     The  Crown  has  repeatedly  offered  to 
surrender  them,  provided  a  suitable  barracks  be  given  in 
exchange  for  them  by  the  province.     This,  however,  has 
not  been  found  practicable,  and  they  are  still  used  for  mili- 
tary purposes  under  the  singularly  incongruous  name  of 
the  "  Jesuit  Barracks," 

In  the  year  1787,  the  legislative  council  of  the  province, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  governor-general  (Sir  Guy  Carleton, 
then  Lord  Dorchester,)  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  of  promoting  education.  In  1789,  the 
committee  presented  their  report,  recommending,  among 
other  things,  that  an  elementary  school  be  established  in 
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Dach  parish,  a  model  school  in  each  county,  and  a  "  colonial 
college  "  for  the  entire  province,  at  Quebec,  endowed  out 
of  the  Jesuit  estates,  open  to  Protestants  and  Eoinan  Cath- 
olics alike,  and  controlled  by  an  equ^l  number  of  each; 
religious  instruction  for  the  students  to  be  provided  by  each 
church,  and  the  visitation  of  the  college  to  be  vested  in  the 
Crown.  The  Roman  Catholic  coadjutor.  Bishop  Bailly,  ap- 
proved of  this  scheme,  while  his  superior,  Monseigneur 
Hubert,  ninth  bishop  of  Quebec,  sought  to  have  it  modified. 
He  suggested  that  the  Jesuit  College  of  Quebec  should  be 
revived  and  re-endowed;  that  it  should  be  first  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  surviving  members  of  the  order  for 
their  lives,  and  that  afterwards  it  should  be  vested  in 
the  Eoman  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec,  as  head  of  that 
church  in  Canada.  The  titular  superior  of  the  dissolved 
order,  Father  de  Glapion,  favored  Bishop  Hubert's  plan, 
and,  to  facilitate  it,  offered,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  fixed 
stipend  for  the  surviving  members  of  his  order,  to  make 
over  the  estates  to  the  province,  to  be  forever  applied  to 
educational  purposes,  under  the  direction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  and  his  successors. 

As  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  from  a  cotemporaneous 
and  independent  source  something  of  the  state  of  education 
in  Lower  Canada  in  those  days,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tract from  an  account  of  the  travels  of  the  Duke  de  Eoche- 
foucault  who  visited  the  country  in  1795-9.  He  says, 
"  The  Seminary  of  Quebec  is  kept  by  a  sort  of  congregation 
or  fraternity  known  by  the  name  of  the  Priests  of  St.  Sul- 
pice.  *  *  *  The  estates  which  it  possesses  are  consid- 
erable, at  least  in  point  of  extent,  and  contain  from  fifty  to 
sixty  thousand  acres.  *  *  *  This  seminary  forms  the 
only  resource  for  Canadian  families  who  wish  to  give  their 
children  any  degree  of  education,  and  who  may  certainly 
obtain  it  there  for  ready  money.  *  *  *  Upon  the 
whole,  the  work  of  education  in  Lower  Canada  is  greatly 
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neglected.  At  Sorel  and  Trois  Rivieres  are  a  few  scliools 
kept  by  nuns;  and  in  other  places  men  and  women  instruct 
children ;  but  the  number  of  schools  is,  upon  the  whole,  so 
very  small,  and  the  mode  of  instruction  so  defective,  that  a 
Canadian  who  can  read  is  a  sort  of  phenomenon.  *  *  * 
The  English  government  is  charged  with  designedly  keep- 
ing the  people  of  Canada  in  ignorance ;  but  were  it  sincerely 
desirous  of  producing  an  advantageous  change  in  this  re- 
spect, it  would  have  as  great  obstacles  to  surmount  on  this 
head  as  in  regard  to  agricultural  improvements." 

In  1793,  in  response  to  a  petition  on  the  subject,  the  first 
house  of  assembly  which  was  ever  convened  in  Lower 
Canada  presented  an  address  to  the  governor,  urging  upon 
the  Crown  the  propriety  of  giving  up  the  forfeited  estates 
of  the  Jesuits  to  the  control  of  the  legislature  for  the 
support  of  education  in  the  province — a  destination, 
it  was  argued,  which  would,  more  than  any  other,  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  design  of  those  who  had  endowed  the 
order  with  these  lands,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  letters- 
patent  of  the  French  monarch  which  confirmed  them  to  the 
order  for  educational  purposes  only.  No  answer  having 
been  given  to  this  address,  another  on  the  same  subject  was 
presented  to  the  governor  in  1800. 


CHAPTER  III. 

UNFULFILLED  PROMISES,  AND  FAILURES— 1801-1818. 

In  reply  to  this  address,  the  governor,  in  a  speech  to  the 
legislature  in  1801,  thus  intimated  the  intentions  of  the  Im- 
perial government  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  wishes 
of  the  legislature,  though  in  another  form,  and  to  set  apart- 
a  portion  of  the  Crown  domain — as  had  been  intimated 
four  years  before  in  Upper  Canada — for  the  permanent  es- 
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tablisliment  of  public  schools.  "  With  great  satisfaction," 
he  said,  "  I  have  to  inform  you  that  His  Majesty  [George 
III.]  from  his  paternal  regard  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  his  subjects  in  this  colony,  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions  for  the  establishing  of  a  competent 
number  of  free  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  their  children 
in  the  first  rudiments  of  useful  learning  and  in  the  English 
tongue  and  also  as  occasion  may  require,  for  foundations  of 
a  more  enlarged  and  comprehensive  nature ;  and  His  Majesty 
has  been  farther  pleased  to  signify  his  royal  intention  that 
a  suitable  proportion  of  the  lauds  of  the  Crown  should  be 
set  apart  and  the  revenue  thereof  applied  to  such  pur- 
poses."* 

In  the  same  year,  an  act  was  passed  to  give  effect  to  these 
promises.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools 
and  of  a  "  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning."  To  this  corporation  was  entrusted  the  entire 
management  of  all  schools  and  institutions  of  royal  foun  la- 
tion  in  the  province,  as  well  as  the  administration  of  all 
estates  and  property  appropriated  to  these  schools.  The 
governor  was  authorized  to  establish  one  or  more  free 
schools  in  each  parish  or  township,  as  he  might  see  fit, 
upon  the  application  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  also  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  masters,  and  to  fix  their  salaries. 

The  grants  of  land  from  the  public  domain  for  the  endow- 
ment of  these  schools  not  having  been  made,  as  promised, 
the  executive  council  recommended  to  the  governor  that 
sixteen  townships  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  In  concurring  in  this  recommend- 
ation, a  further  promise  was  made  that  each  of  the  cities  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  should  receive  an  additional  grant 

*  Tlie  language  of  this  intimation  of  the  royal  will,  in  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  in  Lower  Canada  and  tlieir  endowment  out  of  the  public 
domain,  is  almost  identical  with  that  used  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  despatch 
to  the  go^■e^nor  of  Upper  Canada,  in  1797.    (See  page  376  of  this  paper.) 
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of  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the  support  of  a  sem- 
inary therein.  Notwithstanding  these  distinct  promises, 
none  of  these  grants  were  ever  made ;  and,  consequently, 
the  act  of  1801  practically  remained  a  dead  letter.  Other 
causes  contributed  to  render  the  sclieme  a  failure.  Of  the 
eighteen  trustees  of  the  Eoyal  Institution  (who  were  not  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  to  direct  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  Lower  Canada  until -1818,)  foar  only  were  Eoman 
Catholics;  and  of  the  fourteen  Protestants,  three  were 
prominent  officials  in  Upper  Canada.  The  teachers,  too, 
were  principally  from  Britain,  unacquainted  with  the  French 
language,  and  generally  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  the  people. 

In  1804,  the  Seminary  of  Nicolet  was  founded  by  the 
Rev.  M.  Brassard,  cur6,  and  in  1811,  the  College  of  St.  Hy- 
acinthe  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  M.  Girouard,  cur6. 

In  1812,  the  legislative  council  voted  an  address  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  in  regard  to  the  land  endowments,  similar  to 
those  passed  by  the  house  of  assembly  in  1793  and  1800. 
It  was  sent  down  to  that  house  for  its  concurrence;  but, 
owing  to  the  more  pressing  importance  of  matters  arising 
out  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  in  that  year,  it  was 
suffered  to  remain  in  abeyance. 

In  1814,  however,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  house  of  assem- 
bly, amending  the  "  royal  institutions  "  act  of  1801.  As  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  we  give  the  following  abstract  of  some  of 
its  clauses.  It  provided,  among  other  things,  that  if  a  ma- 
jority or  fifty  landholders  in  a  parish  or  township  wished  to 
establish  a  school,  they  should  serve  a  "  notorial  acte  " 
upon  a  resident  militia  officer  highest  in  rank*  who  shall  then 
call  a  meeting  for  the  election  of  five  trustees,  one  of  which 
to  retire  annually.  These  trustees,  with  the  senior  magis- 
trate, cur6,  or  minister,  were  to  be  a  corporation,  and  to  re- 

*  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  this  calling  into  requisition  the  services  of  militia 
officers,  as  such,  in  educational  matters,  has  been  peculiar  to  Lower  Canada 
since  the  first  establishment  of  public  schools. 
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place  the  school  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor, 
under  the  previous  act.  The  teacher  to  be  employed  by 
this  corporation  was  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
loyalty  and  good  character  from  two  magistrates,  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  receive  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars  per  annum  out  of  the  provincial  reve- 
nue. Two  magistrates,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  to  act  as 
school  visitors.  This  bill  was  lost  in  the  legislative  council, 
and  failed  to  become  law. 

In  1818,  a  much  simpler  act  was  passed  by  both  houses 
of  the  legislature.  Instead  of  elective  trustees,  it  provided 
that  the  rector,  priest,  or  curate,  with  four  Roman  Catholic 
or  Church  of  England  church-wardens,  the  seigneur  primi- 
tif,  and  senior  magistrate,  should  be,  ex  officio,  a  corporation 
for  the  management  of  the  elementary  school  of  the  parish. 
This  act  was  reserved  for  the  royal  assent,  which  it  never 
received ;  and,  consequently,  it  never  took  effect. 

In  this  year,  however  (1818,)  practical  effect  was,  after  a 
long  delay,  given  to  the  act  of  1801,  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  *'  Royal  Institution  for  the  Advancement  of 
Learning."  All  the  schools  then  receiving  government 
aid  were  placed  under  the  control  of  this  corporation.  In 
order  to  conciliate  those  more  immediately  concerned,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  liberality  of  the  principles  upon  which 
it  intended  to  act,  the  following  rules  were  promulgated: 
"  That  every  school  should  be  placed  under  the  immediate 
inspection  of  the  clergy  of  the  religion  professed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  spot ;  and  that  where  they  might  be  of  dif- 
ferent persuasions,  the  clergy  of  each  church  should  have 
the  superintendence  of  the  children  of  their  respective  com- 
munities." "  That  a  regular  superintendence  of  the  schools 
was  assigned  to  visitors  named  by  the  corporation  (one  or 
more  to  be  the  minister  or  ministers  of  the  parish  or  town- 
ship,) who  were  to  report  to  them,  every  six  months,  the 
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number  and  progress  of  the  scliolars,  the  conduct  of  the 
masters,  and,  generally,  on  the  state  of  the  schools," 

Notwithstanding  the  official  prestige  which  it  possessed, 
and  the  influence  which  it  undoubtedly  exerted,  the  "  Royal 
Institution  "  signally  failed  to  accomplish  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  established.  Even  the  number  of  schools 
under  its  management  soon  began  to  diminish ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  its  organization,  all  appli- 
cations for  schools  to  be  placed  under  its  control  entirely 
ceased.  Various  causes  contributed  to  render  the  scheme 
abortive;  but  the  most  striking  one  was  the  general  absence 
of  sympathy  between  the  board  itself  and  the  people  whose 
educational  interests  it  sought  to  promote.  The  board  has 
long  ceased  to  control  the  public  elementary  schools,  and  its 
functions  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  oversight  or 
trusteeship  of  the  University  of  McGill  College,  Montreal. 
This  institution,  founded,  in  1811,  by  the  will  of  the  Hon. 
Peter  McGill,  did  not  receive  its  royal  charter  until  1821> 
owing  to  a  protracted  lawsuit  to  test  the  validity  of  the  will. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION— SUCCESS  AND  FAILURES— 

1819-1835. 

For  several  years  after  the  Royal  Institution  came  into 
existence,  various  efforts  were  made  by  either  or  both 
branches  of  the  legislature,  to  introduce  a  more  popular 
system  of  management  into  the  public  schools.  Thus,  in 
1819  and  1820,  two  bills  were  passed  by  the  house  of  assem- 
bly and  legislative  council  with  this  view ;  but  they  wcrv3  not 
concurred  in  by  the  home  government;  while  two  others, 
passed  by  the  house  of  assembly,  in  1821  and  1823,  were 
rejected  by  the  legislative  council,  and,  consequently,  lost. 

At  length,  in  1824,  a  special  committee,  appointed  by  the 
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house  of  assembly,  prepared  an  elaborate  report  upon  tlio 
state  of  education  in  the  province.  Its  revelations  were 
startling  indeed.  It  represented  that  in  many  parishes  not 
more  than  five  or  six  of  the  inhabitants  could  write  ;  that, 
generally,  not  above  one-fourth  of  the  entire  population 
could  read;  and  that  not  above  one-tenth  of  them  could 
write,  even  imperfectly. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  some  degree,  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  more  Protestant  Eoyal  Institution  act,  a  measure  was 
passed  this  year  (1824)  known  as  the  Fahrique  act.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  one  school  in  each  Roman 
Catholic  parish,  for  every  one  hundred  families,  by  the  Fa- 
briques,  or  corporate  body,  (established  by  the  old  laws  of 
France,)  consisting  of  the  cur^  and  church-wardens.  The 
corporation  was  authorized  to  acquire  land,  for  the  support 
of  the  school,  to  the  annual  value  of  two  hundred  dolh\rs, 
and  to  retain  an  acre  for  a  school  site. 

In  1825,  the  College  of  Ste.  Th6r^se  was  founded  in  the 
county  of  Terrebonne,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Ducharme,  cur<5;  in 
1826,  the  College  of  Chambly  was  founded  in  the  county 
of  that  name  by  the  Rev.  M.  Mignault,  cur<5;  and,  in  1827, 
the  College  of  Ste.  Anne  la  Pocati^re  was  founded  in  the 
county  of  Kamouraska  by  the  Rev.  M.  Painchaud.  In 
1827-8,  the  University  of  McGill  College,  after  a  protracted 
delay,  at  length  went  into  operation.  In  1828,  the  convent 
of  La  Providence  was  founded  by  Madame  Gamelin,  of 
Montreal. 

In  1829,  another  effort  was  made  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  to  modify  the  provisions 
of  the  Royal  Institutions  act  of  1801.  After  some  difficulty 
in  bringing  both  parties  to  an  agreement  on  the  subject,  a 
bill  was  passed  in  the  legislative  council,  and  received  two 
readings  in  the  house  of  assembly,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  committees  of  the  Royal  Institution, — 
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one  exclusively  Roman  Ciitholic  and  the  other  Protestant. 
Thus  was  introduced  the  germ  of  the  present  separate 
school  system  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada;  but,  owing  to 
some  legal  impediments  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  into 
effect,  the  bill  was  dropped. 

In  the  same  year  (1829,)  an  important  step  was  taken  in 
the  direction  of  popularizing  the  system  of  public  schools 
then  in  existence.  A  measure  was  passed  in  that  year,  ])ro- 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  schools  by  trustees  elected 
for  that  purpose  by  the  landholders  of  each  parish.  The 
act  contained  no  provision  for  the  visitation  or  inspection 
of  the  schools;  and  was  otherwise  defective;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, considered  as  the  first  general  elementary  school  act 
of  Lowcf  Canada. 

This  act  was  amended  in  1830,  so  as  to  authorize  the  elec- 
tion, as  trustees,  of  the  Protestant  or  Eoman  Catholic 
clergy  who  were  not  freeholders.  It  further  required  the 
teacher  to  hold  a  half-yearly  examination,  of  which  he 
should  give  one  week's  public  notice;  twelve  hundred 
dollars  were  also  appropriated  by  it  for  sending  a  person 
abroad  to  learn  how  to  conduct  a  deaf  and  dumb  school. 

This  act  was  again  amended  in  1831,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  nineteen  visitors,  or  local  county  school 
inspectors,  who,  in  company  with  the  county  member,  or  a 
magistrate,  commanding  officer  of  militia,  rector,  or  cur6, 
should  visit  and  inspect  the  school  and  report  the  result  tb 
the  governor.  The  act  also  c-^ntained  an  appropriation  in 
aid  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution. 

In  the  same  year  (1831,)  the  house  of  assembly  appointed 
a  standing  committee  of  eleven  members,  to  report,  from 
time  to  time,  on  Jill  matters  relating  to  education.  This 
committee,  in  their  report,  dwell  on  the  importance  of  sup- 
plementing the  public  aid  by  local  contributions,  and 
deprecated  the  growing  demand  for  such  aid,  without  cor- 
responding  exertions    to   increase    the  amount  of   these 
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contributions.  The  comniittoo  further  remark,  thiit  the 
proportion  of  chihlren  attending  sehools  in  Lower  Canada 
is  only  one  in  twelve,  while,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  it  ia 
one  in  four. 

In  tlie  following  year  (1882,)  the  three  preceding  acts  of 
182!>,  IbiiO,  and  1831  were  repealed,  and  a  more  general 
and  comprehensive  school  act  substituted  in  their  place. 
Among  other  things,  this  act  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  girls'  school  in  each  i)arish,  and  the  yearly  distribution 
of  two  dollar-s'  worth  of  j)rizes  by  the  senior  county  member 
in  each  V)oys'  school.  It  also  provided  that  legislativo 
councillors,  members  of  parliament,  senior  magistrates, 
highest  militia  oflicers,  and  therectororcliicf  minister  of  the 
denomination  most  numerous  in  the  parish,  should  bo 
county  school  visitors.  These  school  visitors  were  invested 
with  extensive  powers.  Among  other  things,  they  were 
authorized  to  decide  disputes  about  school-houses,  form  and 
alter  the  boundaries  of  school  divisions,  and  fix  the  site  for 
a  superior  school  in  each  county.  The  teacher  was  required 
to  obtain  a  certificate  of  ehaiactcr  and  qualification,  signed 
by  at  least  five  school  visitors,  including  the  county  member 
and  rector;  to  keep  the  school  open  at  least  one  hundred 
and  ninety  days  in  the  year,  from  nine  to  twelve,  and  from 
one  to  four  o'clock  each  dny;  to  keep  a  school  journal; 
and  to  hold  a  public  examination  of  his  school. 

In  the  same  year  (1832,)  L'Assomption  College  was 
founded  in  the  county  of  that  name  by  the  Rev.  M.  Labelle 
and  13r.  J.  B.  Meilleur  (afterwards  superintendent  of  edu- 
cation for  Lower  Canada,  i.e.,  from  1«41  to  1855.) 

In  1833,  this  act  was  amended  so  as  to  authorize  superiors 
and  j)rofessors  of  colleges  and  academies,  and  presidents  of 
all  educational  societies,  to  act  as  school  visitors.  It  further 
granted  sixteen  dollars  per  annum  extra  to  any  teacher 
who  could  teach  both  the  French  and  English  languages, 
and  two  dollars  for  prizes  in  girls'  schools. 
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In  1834,  the  net  of  1832  was  further  nmciuleJ,  so  ns  to 
authorize  nn  extra  grant  of  forty  dollars  per  annum  to  tho 
be.st  teaeher  in  the  eounty,  who  had  taught  Freneh  and  En- 
glish, grammar,  geometry,  and  book-keeping  in  his  aehool. 
In  ease  none  of  tho  teachers  merited  tho  grant,  tho  sehool 
visitors  luid  it  in  their  power  to  appropriate  two  hundred 
dollars  to  any  superior  institution  in  the  county,  not  receiv- 
ing other  public  aid,  in  which  those  branches  were  taught. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FINAL  KDUCATIONAL  MEASUUKS  OF  TIIK  LOWKR  CANADA  LEQ- 
ISLATUllE  — CONTESTS  — FATAL  DEFECTS  OF  TEMPORAllY 
LEGISLATION—  183G-1 810. 

In  1836,  tho  st.'uding  committee  of  the  house  of  assem- 
bly, in  their  ro;  ort,  regret  that  the  liberality  of  tho  legisla- 
ture, instead  of  stimulating  local  liberality  in  aid  of  education, 
had  rather  paralyzed  it.  As  a  proof  of  the  unreasonable  self- 
ishness of  the  parties  concerned,  they  state  that  an  application 
had  been  received  from  three  families  to  constitute  them  a 
school  division,  so  as  to  receive  public  aid  as  such.  They 
also  comment  upon  the  universal  incompetency  of  school- 
masters; and  recommend  the  establishment  of  norm^iil 
schools.  An  act  was  passed  giving  effect  to  this  i\\Jom- 
mcndation,  and  providing  for  the  establishment^  for  fivo 
years,  of  a  normal  school  at  Montreal  and  at  Quebec.  Six- 
teen hundred  dollars  were  granted  to  each  school,  for  pre- 
liminary expenses  in  procuring  professors  and  obtaining 
books,  maps,  Jind  apparatus,  &c. ;  and  thirty-four  hundred 
dollars  per  annum  for  current  expenses;  besides  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollars  per  annum  for  the  board  and 
lodging  of  at  least  five  teachers  for  three  years,  at  the 
school.  The  same  sum  was  granted  for  a  like  period  to 
each  of  the  convents  of  the  Ursulinea  at  Quebec  and 
82 
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Three  Kivers,  and  to  the  convent  of  the  congregation. of  No- 
tre Dame,  at  Montreal,  for  the  training  of  at  least  five  female 
teachers  for  three  years  in  these  institutions. 

A  supplementary  bill  (continuing  the  system  of  element- 
ary schools  in  Lower  Canada,  and  designed  to  replace  the 
school  act  of  1832,  which  had  expired)  was  passed  by  the 
house  of  assembly,  simultaneously  with  the  normal  school 
act ;  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  legislative  council.  Two  fea- 
tures in  the  rejected  bill  were  new  and  deserve  notice. 
The  first  was  the  permission  to  establish  model  scliools, 
and  the  other  was  the  authority  (not  compulsory)  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  to  raise  a  rate  by  tax  to  support 
the  school.  As  the  usefulness  of  the  one  act  depended  on 
the  passing  of  the  other,  the  rejection  of  the  elementary 
school  act  brought  the  whole  educational  system  to  a  stand- 
still. In  the  mean  time  a  normal  school  was  opened  at 
Montreal  by  the  Rev.  John  Holmes,  principal  of  the  Semin- 
ary of  Quebec,  aided  by  two  assistants, — one  obtained  from 
France  and  the  other  from  Scotland.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  political  troubles  of  the  succeeding  year,  the 
school  was  abruptly  closed,  and  the  grants  suspended. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  that  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  bill 
of  the  house  of  assembly  by  the  legislative  council,  were 
candidly  expressed  in  a  report  on  the  subject.  This  report 
stated  that  the  expenditure  on  behalf  of  education,  for  the 
last  seven  years,  had  already  reached  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$600,000,  and  that  the  appropriations  under  this  bill  amounted 
to  $160,000  per  annum.  The  committee  of  the  legislative 
council  concurred  with  the  house  of  assembly  in  the  belief  that 
this  liberal  legislative  aid  had  superseded,  rather  than  stim- 
ulated, local  effort.  They  lurthcr  deprecated  the  anomalous 
and  improper  practice  of  confiding  the  superintending  and 
application  of  the  educational  grant  to  members  of  the 
house  of  assembly.  It  was  liable  in  their  hands,  tlie  com- 
mittee urged,  to  be  used  to  i)romote  political  and  party  oh- 
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jects  rather  than  strictly  educational  ones.  In  this  part 
of  their  report,  the  committee  enumerate,  under  nine  diifer- 
ent  heads,  the  extraordinary  and  irresponsible  powers  which 
were  conferred  upon  the  county  members  by  this  and  pre- 
ceding school  acts,  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  the 
expenditure  of  the  legislative  school  grant.* 

The  political  troubles  which,  in  1887-8,  shook  the  prov- 
ince to  its  center  and  paralyzed  its  educational  efforts, 
having  to  some  extent  subsided,  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  education,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure  in  Lower  Canada, 
was   instituted,  in  1838,  by  the  Earl  of   Durham,   Her 

•  Arthur  BuUer,  Esq.,  commissioner,  appointed  in  1838  by  Lord  Durham, 
to  Inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  Lower  Canada,  in  reviewing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legislature  of  that  province,  in  regard  to  its  system  of  tempo- 
rary or  party  political  legislation  in  educational  matters,  uses  the  following 
striking  language : — 

"  Another  great  evil  to  which  this  system  was  subjected  by  its  connection 
with  politics,  was  its  want  of  permanency.  Every  alternate  year  it  was  liable 
to  expire  altogether,  or  undergo  modifications,  which,  as  regarded  those  em- 
barked in  it,  in  many  cases,  amounted  to  expiration.  The  house  of  assembly 
knew  well  the  power  which  they  derived  from  their  common  habit  of  temporary 
legislation.  It  was  no  slight  hold  to  possess  in  the  country,  this  of  continuing 
or  at  any  given  tin^e  withholding  its  sole  means  of  education.  It  is  true  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  a  system  permanent  which  was  to  be  sup- 
ported entirely  by  legislative  grants.  »  *  •  I  trust  that  I  have  not  done 
injustice  to  the  house  of  assembly.  *  *  *  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ap- 
portion to  them  their  proper  share  of  praise  and  blame.  *  *  *  In  the  bill 
of  1814-31,  their  main  st.  i  ,^'gle  was  to  subject  the  school  system  to  popular 
control.  *  *  *  The  standing  committee  of  the  house  labored  diligently 
and  in  good  faith.  They  received  evidence  on  all  points.  They  did  not 
shrink  from  the  investigation  of  alleged  abuses,  nor,  in  many  instances,  from 
the  application  of  proper  remedies.  •  *  ♦  They  knew  *  *  *  that 
nothing  short  of  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  contribute  a  direct  and  not 
scanty  proportion  towards  the  expense  of  the  system.  They  saw  all  this  ;  but 
they  did  not  dare  to  propose  so  unpopular  a  measure.  In  short,  the  moment 
they  found  that  their  educational  provisions  could  be  turned  to  political  account, 
from  that  moment  those  provisions  were  framed  with  a  view  to  promote  party 
rather  than  education.  This  was  their  essential  fault ;  this  it  was  that  pervaded 
and  contaminated  the  whole  system  and  paralyzed  all  the  good  that  was  other- 
wise in  it." 
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Majesty's  lord  higli  commissioner  and  governor-general  of 
British  North  America.  This  duty  he  confided  to  the  able 
hands  of  Arthur  Buller,  Esq.,  one  of  his  suite,  who  pre- 
pared an  elaborate  and  comprehensive  report  on  the  subject, 
from  which  we  have  already  made  several  extracts.  Lord 
Durham,  also,  from  his  own  observation,  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  views  on  the  subject,  and  from  his  own  report 
we  make  the  following  extracts:  "  The  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion is  composed  of  the  hard-working  yeomanry  of  the 
country  districts,  commonly  called  hahilans.  *  *  *  It 
is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  want  of  education  among 
them,  no  means  of  instruction  have  ever  been  provided 
for  them,  and  they  are  almost  universally  destitute  of 
the  qualifications  even  of  reading  and  writing.  *  *  * 
The  common  assertion,  however,  that  all  classes  of  the  Ca- 
nadians are  equally  ignorant,  is  perfectly  erroneous;  for  I 
know  of  no  people  among  whom  a  larger  provision  exists 
for  the  higher  kinds  of  elementary  education,  or  among 
whom  such  education  is  really  extended  to  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  population.  The  piety  and  benevolence  of  the 
early  possessors  of  the  country  founded,  in  the  seminaries 
that  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  institutions  of 
which  the  funds  and  activity  have  long  been  directed  to  the 
promotion  of  education.  Seminaries  and  colleges  have 
been,  by  these  bodies,  established  in  the  cities  and  in  other 
central  points.  The  education  given  in  these  establishments 
greatly  resembles  the  kind  given  in  the  English  public 
schools,  though  it  is  rather  more  varied.  It  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  these  establishments  is  estimated,  altogether,  at  a  thousand, 
and  they  turn  out  every  year,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  young  men  thus  educated." 

In  concluding  a  review  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  a 
failure  of  the  system  of  Education  devised  by  the  legisla- 
ture, Mr.  Buller  sketched  the  broad  outlines  of  a  system  of 
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education  which,  he  thought,  would  obviate  many  of  the 
evils  inherent  in  those  systems  which  had  already  been 
tried. 


CHAPTER  yi. 

A  NEW  FOUNDATION  LAID— FIRST  STEPS  ONWARD— 1841-1855. 

Lord  Durham  having,  upon  a  comprehensive  review  of 
all  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  then  unhappy  state  of  the 
provinces,  recommended  a  legislative  union  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  nothing  was  atten-pted  in  the  way  of  reviv- 
ing the  educational  system  until  the  question  of  union  was 
settled.  That  occurre<l  in  1840;  and,  in  1841,  the  first  par- 
liament of  United  Canada  gave  immediate  attention  to  the 
subject  of  popular  education.  An  act,  embodying  many 
of  Mr.  Buller's  suggestions,  was  passed,  providing  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  elementary  schools  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  alike.  An  ex-officio  chief  super- 
intendent of  education  was  appointed  for  the  whole  prov- 
ince, with  working  superintendents  for  its  eastern  and 
western  sections.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  were 
also  granted  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  popular  education. 
This  sum  was  divided  between  both  sections,  according  to 
their  respective  populations. 

In  the  same  year.  Dr.  J.  B.  Meilleur,  an  active  education- 
alist, who  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
and  who  had  been  the  principal  author  of  the  projected 
school  act  of  1836,  was  selected  as  the  executive  educational 
officer  for  Lower  Canada.  He  applied  himself  diligently  to 
the  performance  of  his  new  duties ;  and,  after  four  years' 
trial,  he  suggested  such  changes  in  the  law  as  experience 
had  dictated. 

In  1842,  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  (Ecoles 
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Chr^tiennes)  were  established  at  Quebec,  by  the  Soci^t6 
d'Education  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bailtargeon. 

In  the  following  year  (1843,)  the  want  of  a  Church  of 
England  university  and  theological  college  having  been 
felt,  Bishops'  College,  Lennoxville,  in  the  eastern  townships, 
was  projected,  and  an  act  of  incorporation  obtained  for  it. 
The  Classical  High  School  of  Quebec  was  also  established 
this  year  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Cook, 

In  1843,  the  school  act  of  1841  was  repealed,  so  far  as 
Upper  Canada  was  concerned,  and,  in  1845,  it  was  also  re- 
pealed so  far  as  it  applied  to  Lower  Canada. 

In  1845,  Bishops'  College,  Lennoxville,  was  formally 
opened  in  a  temporary  building.  The  new  buildings  for 
the  college  were  completed  in  the  following  year. 

In  the  law  of  1846,  the  nominal  office  of  chief  superin- 
tendent, ex  officio,  was  abolished,  and  the  entire  executive 
administration  of  the  school  laws  confided  to  the  respective 
superintendents  of  each  section  of  the  province.  In  1846, 
the  school  laws  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were,  after 
much  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  two  superintendents, 
thoroughly  revised,  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  educational 
wants  of  each  section,  as  ascertained  by  actual  experience 
and  observation.  A  very  important  principle, — that  of 
local  taxation  for  the  support  of  education, — which  had 
been  introduced  with  success  in  the  Upper  Canada  school 
law,  was  substituted  for  that  of  voluntary  contributions,  as 
an  experiment,  into  the  amended  Lower  Canada  school  act 
of  1846.  It  encountered,  however,  so  strong  an  opposition 
from  all  sides,  that,  in  1849,  the  law  was  altered,  and  local 
assessment  wjis  rendercd  permissive — not  compulsory,  as 
before, — and  the  system  of  voluntary  contributions  re- 
stored. 

In  the  year  1846,  the  Joliettc  College,  in  the  village  of 
Industrie,  county  of  Joliette,  was  established  by  the  Hon 
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B.  Joliette;  and,  in  1847,  Masson  College,  in  the  county  of 
Terrebonne,  was  established  by  Madame  Masson. 

In  1849,  an  important  institution  for  the  education  of 
deaf  and  dumb  males  was  established  at  Chambly  by  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Lagorce;  and,  in  1853,  one  for  females,  at  Longue 
Pointe,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Bourget.  In  1849,  the 
College  de  Ste.  Marie  was  established  at  Montreal  by  the 
religious  order  of  the  Jesuits.  A  chair  of  law  was  estab- 
in  it  in  1851,  and,  in  1852,  the  college  received  an  act  of 
incorporation. 

In  1850,  the  College  of  Notre  Dame  de  Levis  was 
founded  at  Point  Levis  (opposite  Quebec)  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Deziel.  Rigaud  College  was  also  founded  in  the 
same  year  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Desautels. 

In  1851,  another  effort,  after  a  lapse  of  thirteen  years, 
was  made  to  establish  a  normal  school  in  Lower  Canada. 
In  that  3^ear,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  for  this 
purpose,  and  also  for  the  appointment  of  local  school 
inspectors.  Owing  to  various  causes,  however,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  normal  school  was  deferred. 

In  August,  1852,  an  amended  charter  was  obtained  from 
Her  Majesty  for  McGill  College  University,  and,  soon  after 
that  event,  it  entered  upon  its  present  successful  career. 

In  December  of  the  same  year,  the  venerable  institution 
known  in  Canada  for  two  hundred  years  as  the  Seminary 
of  Quebec,  was  erected  into  the  University  of  Laval,  by 
royal  charter  from  the  Queen.  The  university  was  soon 
after  organized  on  its  present  efficient  footing. 

In  1853,  Bishops'  College,  Lennoxville,  was  erected  into 
t  university  by  royal  charter.  In  the  same  year  (1858,) 
the  College  of  Ste.  Marie  de  Monnoin,  was  established.  ■  In 
the  same  year,  the  Church  of  England  Society  for  New- 
foundland and  the  Colonies,  now  known  as  the  Colonial  and 
Continental  Church  and  School  Society,  erected  normal  and 
model  schools  in  Montreal.     They  were  opened  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  year;  but,  in  1856,  the  normal  school  was  transfer- 
red to  McGill  College. 

In  1854,  the  College  of  St.  Germain  de  Eimouski  was 
founded  in  the  county  of  that  name  by  the  Rev.  C.  Tanquay. 
The  Colleges  of  St.  Francis,  (Richmond,)  Laval,  (near  Mon- 
treal,) Ste.  Marie  de  la  Beauce  and  Terscheres,  were  also 
established  in  1854. 

In  1855,  after  fourteen  years'  arduous  official  labors  in 
superintending  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Lower 
Canada,  J.  B.  Meilleur,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  resigned  his  office,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Hon.  P.  J.  O'Chauveau,  LL.D.,  a  gentleman 
of  literary  tastes  and  abilities,  who  had  been  eleven  years  a 
member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Quebec,  and  who 
had  held  successively  the  office  of  solicitor-general  for 
Lower  Canada  and  secretary  of  the  province.  lion.  Dr. 
Chauveau  entered  vigorously  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and,  in  his  first  official  report  to  the  governor-general, 
suggested  several  important  modifications  and  improvements 
in  the  school  law  of  Lower  Canada. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

NORMAL    SCHOOLS— RENEWED    ACTIVITY    AND    PROGRESS— 

1856-1862. 

In  1855,  the  Colleges,  of  Sherbrooke  and  Varennes  were 
established;  and  in  1856,  La  Chute  College,  in  the  county 
of  Argenteuil,  was  projected. 

In  1856,  Dr.  Chauveau  prepared  and  recommended  to 
the  government,  the  passage  by  the  legislature  of  two  im- 
portant bills  embracing  the  modifications  which  he  had 
suggested  in  his  annual  report.  These  bills  became  law  in 
the  samo  :;ar.  One  related  chiefly  to  superior,  and  the 
other  to  ementary,  education.  They  provided,  among 
other  0  *iigb,  for  the  distribution  through  the  superintendent 
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of  education,  and  upon  his  report,  of  the  Lower  Canada 
superior  education  fund  among  the  various  university  col- 
leges, academies,  and  model  schools ;  for  the  establishment 
of  three  normal  schools  instead  of  one;  the  appointment  of 


f^  Council  of  Public  Instruction  for  Lower  Canada;  the  pub- 

!u  of  Journals  of  Education  (French  and  English;) 
and  I  -  creation,  as  i"  '''''r>p,:»r  Canada,  of  a  superannuated 
common  school  teachci-  land. 

In  1857,  the  long-delayed  establishment  of  normal  schools 
at  length  took  place.  On  the  2d  of  March,  the  Jacques 
Cartier  and  the  McGill  Normal  Schools  were,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies,  inaugurated  at  Montreal,  and,  in  May, 
the  Laval  Normal  School  at  Quebec.  The  Jacques  Cartier 
Normal  School  (chiefly  designed  for  Roman  Catholics,)  is 
placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  education;  the  McGill  School  (designed  for  Protest- 
ants,) under  the  management  of  the  corporation  of  McGill 
College ;  and  the  Laval  School  (also  designed  for  Roman 
Catholics,)  under  the  management  of  the  corporation  of 
Laval  University.  The  French  and  English  students  in 
each  receive  instruction  in  their  own  language.  The 
three  schools  are  under  the  general  direction  and  control  of 
the  council  of  public  instruction  for  Lower  Canada.  Males 
and  females  attend  each  normal  school ;  and  model  schools, 
•  for  the  purpose  of  practice,  are  attached  to  each  of  them. 

Thus  the  last  links  in  the  chain  of  an  efficient  system  of 
popular  education  for  Lower  Canada  have  been  successfully 
formed.  Under  the  active  and  enlightened  superintendence 
of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Chauveau,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  realize 
the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  confer  in- 
estimable benefits  upon  the  youth  of  the  country. 

In  1859,  the  College  of  Three  Rivers  was  projected  in 
the  town  of  that  name  by  Mgr.  Prince,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  ;  and,  in  1862,  Morrin  College  was 
founded  at  Quebec,  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Morrin,  who  was 
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a  late  eminent  physician  in  that  city;  and  Molson  Hall 
College,  Montreal,  was  inaugurated  by  His  Excellency  Lord 
Monck. 

"We  will  now  tc^^i-  to  the  principal  educational  institutiona 
of  Lower  Canada,  in  detail,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  information  in  regard  to  them. 


PAET  SECOND— CHAPTER  I. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

1.    University  of  Laval  and  f^     ^lehec  Seminaries.* 

In  1851,  at  the  suggestion  of  .,ne  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Montreal,  Monseigneur  J.  Bourget,  and  the  repeated  in- 
vitations of  His  Grace  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Quebec,  the  directors  of  the  Quebec  Seminary  resolved  to 
erect  the  Seminary  into  a  university. 

The  late  Very  Reverend  Dr.  L.  J.  Casault,  then  superior, 
was  sent  to  London,  in  1852,  in  order  to  solicit  the  granting 
of  a  royal  charter.  He  obtained  it  without  difficulty;  His 
Excellency  Lord  Elgin,  then  governor-general  of  Canada, 
and  his  ministry  having  been  pleased  to  support  with  their 
recommendation  the  application  made  to  the  Imperial 
authorities  for  that  purpose,  it  was  successful. 

By  this  charter,  no  change  was  effected  in  the  constitution 
of  the  seminary  itself;  but  a  council,  including  the  direct- 
ors of  the  institution  and  the  three  senior  professors  of  the 
several  faculties,  were  empowered  to  possess  and  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  granted  to  the  universities  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  especially  that  of  conferring  degrees  in  the 
faculties  of  divinity,  law,  medicine,  and  arts.  The  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Quebec  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 

*  The  information  relating  to  the  University  of  Laval  and  Quebec  Seminary 
was  kindly  furnished  by  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Tachereau,  D.  C.  L.,  rector  of 
the  University. 
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visitor  of  the  university*    The  superior  of   the  Grand 
Seminary,  for  the  time  being,  holds  the  office  of  rector. 

Since  the  granting  of  the  charter,  unceasing  efforts  have 
been  employed  to  give  it  full  effect.  In  1853,  five  profess- 
ors of  the  faculty  of  medicine  were  appointed.  One  of 
them  was  sent  to  England,  France,  and  Belgium,  to  pur- 
chase a  medical  library,  a  museum,  and  a  collection  of 
surgical  instruments.  During  the  following  year,  a  great 
number  of  books  were  procured  for  the  faculty  of  law,  and 
also  a  collection  for  the  study  of  materia  medica.  At 
length,  in  September,  1854,  lectures  in  the  faculties  of  law 
and  medicine  commenced  after  an  inauguration  ceremony, 
in  which  Lord  Elgin  took  part.  Several  buildings  were 
also  commenced  for  the  use  of  the  university.  They  are 
now  completed  at  a  cost  of  $208,421;  $13,146  additional 
have  also  been  expended  up»n  the  library,  and  $6,264  for 
new  scientific  apparatus  and  natural  history  collections.  A 
botanical  garden  is  also  contemplated.  Three  young  pro- 
fessors, graduates  of  the  university,  were  in  Europe,  so  as 
to  prepare  themselves  to  give  lectures  in  the  faculties  of 
law,  medicine,  and  arts. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  "Wales  visited  the  in- 
stitution on  the  22nd  of  August,  1860,  and  was  pleased  to 
express  his  satisfaction  with  the  institution  by  the  founda- 
tion of  an  annual  prize  which  bears  his  name. 

The  faculties  of  law  and  medicine  are  now  completely 
organized.  The  faculty  of  arts  has  only  three  titular  pro- 
fessors; but  several  of  the  eleven  intended  courses  are 
already  taught  under  the  title  of  elementary  courses. 

'  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  three  years  in  the 
faculties  of  law  and  arts,  and  four  in  those  of  divinity  and 
medicine.     In  the  faculty  of  divinity,  holy  scripture,  moral 

*  The  name  of  Laval,  given  to  this  iiew  institution,  was  that  of  the  first 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Canada,  a  great  promoter  of  education,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Quebec  Seminary  and  other  institutions. 
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and  dogmatic  theology,  sacred  eloquence,  ecclesiastical  his 
tory,    and  canon   law  are  taught.     The  subjects  of  lec- 
tures in  law  and  medicine  include  those  bl'anches  usually 
taught  in  such  faculties. 

The  library  now  contains  twenty-eight  thousand  volumes; 
including  two  thousand  in  the  law  department,  four  thou- 
sand in  that  of  medicine,  eight  thousand  in  the  different 
branches  of  sciences  and  literature,  and  fourteen  thousand 
in  the  department  of  divinity. 

Matriculation  and  Degrees. — The  requisites  for  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  arc  as  follows: — 

1.  Every  candidate  shall  undergo  two  examinations. 
The  first  after  having  completed  his  course  of  rhetoric;  the 
second  after  having  terminated  his  course  of  philosophy. 

The  first  examination  embraces  the  following:  translation 
of  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  Latin  prose  or  vers'; ;  universal 
history  and  geography,  history  of  Canada ;  the  history  and 
principles  of  literature  and  rhetoric;  French  or  English 
composition,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate. 

The  second  examination  embraces  the  following:  a  disser- 
tation on  logic,  or  on  some  point  of  metaphysics  or  ethics, 
as  decided  by  chance ;  questions  on  physics  and  chemistry ; 
problems  and  questions  on  mathematics  and  astronomy; 
questions  on  natural  history. 

2.  Those  candidates  who  in  both  the  examinations 
have  been  placed  in  the  first  class  obtain  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  Those  belonging  to  the  second  class  may  attend 
the  courses  of  the  university;  but  they  are  not  advanced 
until  they  have  obtained  the  degree  of  B,  A.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  third  class  obtain  no  privilege;  it  is  how- 
ever, permitted  to  them  to  present  themselves  anew  for 
examination.* 

*  The  standards  are :  first  class,  those  who  obtain  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  marks ;  second  class,  those  who  obtain  more  than  one-third  ;  and 
third  class,  those  who  obtain  less  than  one-third.    The  Prince  of  Wales's 
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The  requisite  for  tlio  degree  of  M.  A.  is  a  successful  at- 
tendance on  the  obligatory  courses  of  lectures  in  the  faculty 
during  three  years. 

In  the  faculty  of  law,  the  degree  of  bachelor  is  obtained 
only  after  having  satisfactorily  passed  six  examinations  at 
the  end  of  the  same  number  of  terms.  In  medicine,  nine 
terms  and  nine  satisfactory  cxuminations  are  required. 
License  in  these  faculties,  and  in  divinity,  requires  four 
years  of  successful  attendance  on  all  the  courses,  with 
written  and  oral  examinations. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  degree  of  B.D.,  it  is  necessary  to 
pass  written  and  oral  examinations  upon  the  several 
branches  taught  in  the  Grand  Seminary. 

No  one  is  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  in  any  of  the 
four  faculties  unless  he  has  publicly  and  successfully  advo- 
cated numerous  theses  upon  most  of  the  branches  of  the 
respective  faculties.  The  candidates  are  allowed  to  pass 
this  examination,  four,  three,  or  two  years  after  having  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  licentiate,  according  to  the  testimonial 
which  they  received  at  their  examination  for  the  license; 
viz.,  satisfactory;  with  distinction;  or  with  the  greatest  distinc- 
tion. 

Students  in  law  and  medicine,  whose  parents  are  not  in- 
habitants of  Quebec,  are  required  to  reside  in  the  univer- 
sity boarding-house.  Two  rooms  for  the  use  of  each 
student  are  furnished  by  the  institution. 

Besides  the  pupils  regularly  matriculated,  students  legally 
admitted  to  the  study  of  law  or  medicine,  although  they 
have  not  followed  a  complete  and  regular  course  of  classical 
studies,  have  permission  to  attend  the  law  and  medical  lec- 
tures; but  they  can  not  arrive  at  the  degrees.  In  the  Faculty 
of  arts,  the  lectures  are  free  for  those  who  have  already  paid 
for  the  lectures  on  law  or  medicine.     Twenty  half-gratuities 

prize  is  given  to  the  most  successful  candidate  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  provided 
he  has  ot)tained  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  marks. 
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arc  granted  to  matricuhted  students,  who  Lavo  not  tbo 
means  of  paying  the  entire  boarding  feo. 

The  Qucl)ec  Seminaries  {Orand  and  Minor.) 

On  the  26th  March,  1668,  five  years  after  his  arrival  in 
this  province,  the  first  Kornan  Catholic  bishop  of  Canada, 
Fran9oi8  do  Montrnoreney-Laval  founded  and  afterwards 
(1080)  endowed  with  his  own  patrimony,  an  institution 
which  was  called  the  Quebec  Seminary. 

The  venerable  founder  died  on  the  6th  of  May'  1708,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  after  having  spent  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury in  Canada.  By  his  influence  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  he  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  constantly  showed  himself  a  most  energetic  and 
liberal  promoter  of  education.  In  1678,  he  solemnly  laid 
the  corner-stone  of  a  fine  and  massive  stone  building,  which 
though  twice  consumed  by  fire  (1701  and  1705,)  and  much 
injured  by  shells  during  the  siege  of  1759,  is  still  standing. 
He  had  thus  to  build  it  three  times  in  the  short  space 
of  twenty-seven  years.  Being  himself  so  worn  out  by  old 
age  and  infirmities,  he  had,  during  the  two  calamitous  fires, 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  liands  of  his  faithful  servants. 

lie  also  founded  and  maintained  during  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  at  St.  Joachim  de  Beauprt',  another  institution, 
which  comprised  a  common,  a  normal  and  an  agricultural 
school,  a  model  farm  with  aj)prentice  shops  for  such  trades 
as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  &c. 

Before  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1759,  the  seminary 
had  no  other  pupils  than  those  intended  for  the  church. 
These  also  went  every  day  to  the  classes  of  the  Jesuits. 
AVhen  this  college  was  converted  into  a  barrack,  in  1776, 
the  seminary  undertook  to  instruct  all  boys,  whether  in- 
tended for  the  church  or  not,  in  a  classical  course  of  study. 
The  number  of  students  has  been  progressively  increas- 
ing up  to  the  present  time.  In  1668,  there  were  only  four- 
teen; in  1680,  forty;  and  in  1690,  eighty.   It  has  now  (1862) 
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three  hundred  and  ninety-six  in  the  minor  seminary,  or  col- 
lege, (of  whom  two  hundred  and  thirty  are  boarders,)  and 
forty-two  in  the  Grand  Seminary,  studying  in  divinity. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  about  one  thou- 
sand students  have  completed  a  regular  course  of  clftssical 
studies,  while  from  ten  to  cloven  thousand  have  completed 
a  partial  course. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  whole  premises  is  $500,000, 
including  the  university  and  semin-iry  buildings;  viz., 
$230,000  for  the  uni^'(  -sity,  and  $270,<  '00  for  the  seminary. 

The  library  has  been  transfer!  id  to  the  university,  as 
well  as  some  maps  and  scifntifi .;  apparatus.  About  five 
thousand  volumes,  exprrssly  chosen  for  ♦lie  students  of  the 
grand  and  minor  seminaries,  remain  in  '^e  college,  and  are 
worth  about  $6,000;  niaps,  $400.  TU«rc  are  twenty-four 
professors,  besides  ten  officers    thcrwisc  emplo'    d. 

The  Orand  Seminary  comprise!  the  classes  of  Uogmatic 
and  moral  theology,  lloly  Scripture,  ecclesiastical  his^  ir) . 
and  other  branches.  The  course  of  studies  extends  to  three 
years  at  least.  No  one  is  admitted  to  it  unless  he  has 
followed  a  complete  course  of  literature  and  philosophy. 
The  students  arc  all  boarders,  and  arc  required  to  wear  the 
clerical  costume.  They  pay  eighty  dollars  for  board;  but 
the  instruction  is  gratuitous.  A  library  of  two  thousand 
volumes  is  at  their  disposal. 

The  Minor  Seminary  comprises  nine  classes,  of  which 
seven  arc  in  the  co.!.-';  of  literature.  Students  in  philoso- 
phy follow  the  courses  of  the  faculty  of  arts  in  the  univer- 
sity during  the  two  remaining  years. 

In  order  to  bcj  admitted  as  a  student  into  the  minor  semi- 
nary, it  i;;  T'.ecessary  to  read  the  maternal  tongue  (French  or 
English)  very  correctly,  write  pretty  well,  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  grammar. 

About  thirty  gratuities  have  been  founded  at  different 
periods  and  by  different  persons  (eight  of  them  by  Mon- 
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seigneiir  de  Laval,)  for  the  students  of  the  minor  seminary. 
About  one-third  of  these  gratuities  are  limited  to  the  mem- 
bers of  certain  families. 

A  library  of  three  thousand  volumes  is  available  for  all 
the  students  in  the  minor  seminary,  at  one  dollar  per  annum. 

2.    University  of  Mb  Gill  College,  Montreal* 

This  university  was  founded  by  the  will  (dated  in  1811) 
of  Hon.  James  McGill,  a  merchant  in  Montreal.f  Not 
having  any  children,  he  bequeathed  to  the  Eoyal  Institution 
(a  corporation  established  by  the  provincial  parliament,)  for 
the  advancement  of  learning,  his  estate  of  Burnside,  con- 
sisting of  about  forty-six  acres  of  land  near  the  city,  and 
the  sum  of  £10,000  in  money,  as  a  foundation  for  a  univer- 
sity. The  will  was  contested ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
obtaining  a  royal  charter  in  1821,  no  action  was  taken  upon 
it  until  1829.  .  The  first  step  towards  the  establishment  of 
the  university  was  the  organization,  in  that  year,  of  the 
faculties  of  arts  and  medicine. 

In  1835,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune:):  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  university;  and  increased  efforts  were  made  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  flxculty  of  arts.  After  several 
years'  delay,  it  was  formally  opened  in  September,  18-43,  in 
buildings  erected  for  that  purpose.  The  college,  however, 
did  not  receive  adequate  support;  and,  at  length,  the  pro- 
vincial government  was  moved  to  aid  in  an  endeavor  to 

*  Tho  materials  from  which  this  information  in  rcf^anl  to  McGiil  College 
University  is  derived  was  kindly  furnished  by  tho  principal,  J.  W.  Dawson, 
Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.G.S. 

t  Hon.  James  MeGill  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  the  fith  October, 
1714.  He  emigrated,  when  a  young  man,  and  settled  in  Montreal,  wh  -re  ho 
engaged  successfully  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Ho  was  elected  to  the  house  of 
assembly  as  member  for  Montreal.  Subsequently,  lie  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown  a  member  of  the  legislative  and  executive  councils.  In  the  war  ef 
1812,  ho  acted  as  a  colonel  and  brigMdier-genoral  of  militia.  He  died  in  Men* 
trcal  on  tin.'  10th  December,  1813,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-nine  years. 

t  Now  (1803)  dean  of  Christ's  Church  Cathedral,  Montreal. 
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place  it  on  a  better  footing.  A  new  charter  was  obtained 
in  August,  1852,  which  contrasted  favorably  with  the 
former  one  in  many  of  its  most  important  provisions. 

No  aid  having  been  received  from  the  government,  an 
appeal  was  made,  in  December  of  the  year  1856,  to  the 
Protestant  population  of  Montreal,  which  was  met  in  a 
spirit  of  ready  and  unrestrained  generosity.     An  endow- 
ment fund,  amounting  to  $60,000,  was  subscribed  by  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen,  not  exceeding  fifty.     Of  this  sum,  $20,000 
were  given  by  the  Messrs.  Molson  (tliree  brothers),  for  found- 
ing a  chair  of  English  literature  ;  the  remainder  was  made 
up  in  sums  varying  from  $600  to  $2,000.     In  addition  to 
this  munificent  liberality,  Wm.  Molson,  Esq.  (one  of  the 
brothers)  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  a  wing  to  the  Uni- 
versity, which  was  inaugurated  by  His  Excellency  Lord 
Monck,  in  1862.     This  wing  contains  a  spacious  convoca- 
tion hall,  a  handsomely  fitted  libraryj  and  a  chemical  labor- 
atory.    The  whole  is  designated  the  William  Molson  Hall. 
The  growth  of  the  University  has  been  very  rapid  since 
its  reorganization  in  185i.     Its  chief  characteristics  are  : 
(1.)  Its  religious  complexion, — that  is,  it  is  Protestant,  but 
not  denominational.     (2.)  Its  endowment,  wdiich  is  owing 
to  the  munificence  of  the  mercantile  and  professional  men 
of  Montreal, — it  having  received  no  permanent  endow- 
ment, and  but  a  very  small  and  uncertain  annual  grant 
from  the  Legislature.     (3.)  The  extent  to  which  it  has  de- 
veloped facilities  for  various  kinds  of  literary,  scientific, 
and  professional  training,  and,  (4.)  The  high  standard  of 
graduation  which  it  has  maintained.    There  arc  also  several 
peculiarities  in  its  management,  which,  having  arisen  from 
long  experience  and  past  failures,  have  proved  themselves 
better  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country  than 
those  borrowed  from  abroad. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  of  $60,000,  willed  to  the  univer- 
sity by  Mr.  McGill,  the  land  he  bequeathed  tp  it  is  valued 
83 
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at  $120,000.  The  present  value  of  the  various  buildings 
attached  to  the  university  is  about  $128,000  more.  The 
value  of  the  library,  museum,  apparatus,  &c.,  is  estimated 
at  $50,000.  There  are  8,000  volumes  in  the  library,  which 
is  divided  into  three  departmeuts.  There  are  45  professors 
and  teachers  of  all  kinds  in  the  university,  and  in  the  schools 
attached  to  it,  viz.,  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  10 ;  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  9  ;  Faculty  of  Law,  5  ;  in  the  Normal  School, 
2 ;  High  School,  7 ;  Model  School,  2 ;  occasional  and  as- 
sistant teachers,  10.  The  number  of  students  attending 
the  university,  in  1862-3,  was  293 — viz.,  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  165 ;  Faculty  of  Arts,  73  ;  Law,  55  ;  in  the 
Normal  School,  71 ;  pupils  in  the  High  School,  280,  and 
in  the  Model  Schools,  300 ;  total,  944. 

The  McGill  Normal  School,  attached  to  the  university, 
provides  the  requisite  training  for  teachers  of  elementary 
and  model  schools.  Teachers  trained  in  this  school  are 
entitled  to  official  certificates  of  qualification. 

St.  Francis  College,  Richmond,  is  an  affiliated  college  of 
the  university.  Its  matriculated  students  can  prosecute 
any  part  of  their  studies  under  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and 
be  admitted  to  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A. 

Under  regulations  for  middle  class  examinations,  the 
university  has  appointed  examinations  for  pupils  of  any 
school  or  academy,  on  passing  which,  such  pupils  are  en- 
titled to  Junior  or  Senior  school  certificates  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  object  of  these  examinations,  as  in  England, 
is  by  active  competition  to  encourage  a  better  class  of 
schools ;  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education,  and  to  in- 
duce young  men,  about  to  enter  into  business,  to  pursue  a 
longer  and  more  thorough  course  of  preparatory  study. 

I.    FACULTY  OF   AET8. 

1.  3fatriculation  and  Admission. — The  subjects  of  ma- 
triculation examination  are  as  follows: — Latin  Grammar; 
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Greek  Grammar ;  Coesar's  Commentaries ;  Sallust ;  Virgil's 
Ji^neid,  1st  book  ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  1st  book ;  Arith- 
metic; Algebra,  to  Quadratic  Equations;  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments, 3  books ;  "Writing  English  from  dictation.  In  classics, 
the  amount  of  knowledge,  rather  than  the  particular  authors 
studied,  will  be  regarded.  Candidates  for  matriculation 
as  students  in  any  special  course,  or  for  partial  courses  of 
6tudy,  will  be  examined  in  the  subjects  necessary  thereto, 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Faculty. 

2.  ScholarsJdps  and  Bursaries. — Sixteen  scholarships 
have  been  placed  by  the  university  at  flie  disposal  of  His 
Excellency,  the  governor-general.  These  entitle  the  holders 
to  exemption  from  tuition  fees.  Eight  other  scholarships 
will  be  granted  by  the  university,  from  time  to  time,  to 
the  most  successful  students  who  may  present  themselves 
as  candidates.  One  or  more  normal  school  bursaries,  in 
the  faculty  of  arts,  are  offered  for  competition  to  students 
of  the  third  or  fourth  years.  They  entitle  the  holder  to  an 
annual  sum  of  $100,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years, 
on  condition  that  the  candidate  attend  and  practise  teach- 
ing in  the  high-school  department,  and  subsequently  to 
teach  for  three  years,  in  some  public  school  or  academy  in 
Lower  Canada,  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  a  di- 
ploma as  a  teacher  of  an  academy. 

3.  Outline  of  the  Course  of  Study  (1.)  for  the  degree  of 
B.A. — First  year. — Classics;  English  literature;  Mathe- 
matics; History;  Elementary  Chemistry. 

Second  year. — Classics;  French  or  German;  Logic; 
Mathematics;  Botany;  Elocution. 

■  Third  year. — Classics ;  French  or  German ;  Rhetoric ; 
Mathematical  and  Experimental  Physics  and  Astronomy ; 
Zoology. 

Fourth  year. — Classics;  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philos- 
ophy; Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy;  Mineralogy 
and  Geoloffv. 
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Undergraduates  are  required  to  study  either  French  or 
German  for  two  years. 

Students  intending  to  join  any  Tlieological  school,  may 
take  Hebrew  instead  of  French  or  German. 

Students  of  the  third  or  fourth  years,  matriculated  in 
the  faculties  of  law  or  medicine  of  the  university,  or  en- 
tered as  candidates  for  honors,  will  be  entitled  to  claim 
certain  exemptions. 

(2.)  For  the  Diploma  of  Graduate  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing.— First  year. — Drawing;  Mensuration;  Surveying; 
Mathematics  of  tJie  second  year,  in  arts;  Experimental 
Physics,  with  the  ordinary  mathematics  and  physics  of 
the  third  year,  in  arts;  English  literature;  French  or 
German ;  Chemistry. 

Second  year. — Drawing;  Engineering;  Higher  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics ;  Geology  and  Mineralogy ;  French  or 
German. 

4.  Examinations,  Prizes,  Certificate,  and  Honors. — 
(1.)  Prizes  and  certificates  of  merit  are  given  to  those 
matriculated  students  who  may  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  studies  of  a  particular  class,  and  who  have 
attended  all  the  other  classes  proper  to  their  year. 

(2.)  General  honors  of  first  or  second  rank  are  given  to 
those  matriculated  students  who  show  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  in  all  the  studies  proper  to  their  year. 

(3.)  Special  honors,  of  first  or  second  rank,  are  given  to 
those  matriculated  students  who  have  successfu' y  passed 
the  honor  examinations,  in  any  class  in  which  studies  fur 
honors  have  been  provided,  and  have  also  passed  creditably 
tlie  ordinary  examinations  in  all  the  subjects  proper  to 
their  year. 

(4.)  The  Chapman  Gold  Medal  is  given  to  the  student 
■who,  being  among  those  who  have  taken  honors  of  the 
first  rank  in  the  subjects  appointed  for  the  year,  shall, 
in  the  ordinary  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
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show  the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  greatest  number  of 
subjects. 

(5.)  The  Prince  of  "Wales  Gold  Medal  is  awarded  to  the 
student  who  shall  have  passed  creditably  the  examinations 
for  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  taken  the  highest  honors  of 
the  first  rank,  in  a  subject  to  be  prescribed  from  year  to 
yeur  by  the  Faculty. 

II.   FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

Courses  of  Lectures. — The  number  of  professors  in  the 
Faculty  is  nine ;  the  number  of  classes,  ten,  viz.: — 1.  Anat- 
omy ;  2.  Chemistry ;  3.  Materia  Medica ;  4.  Institutes 
of  Medicine;  5.  Practice  of  Medicine;  6.  Surgery;  7. 
Midwifery  ;  8.  Medical  Jurisprudence  ;  9.  Clinical  Medi- 
cine ;  10.  Clinical  Surgery. 

Besides  the  above  classes,  students  are  required  to  at- 
tend one  course  of  Botany,  and  one  course  of  Zoology. 

ni.   FACULTY  OF  LAW. 

Course  of  Lectures. — The  number  of  Professors  in  this 
Faculty  is  five ;  and  the  complete  course  of  study  extends 
over  three  years,  but  it  may  be  shortened  to  two  years  when 
the  student  matriculates  in  the  third  year  of  his  indentures. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  of  lectures  embraced  in 
the  complete  course  of  three  years : 

To  Students  of  the  First  year : — On  Public  and  Consti- 
tutional Law ;  on  Contracts ;  on  the  Civil  Law ;  on  the 
Origin  and  History  of  the  Laws  of  France,  of  England, 
and  of  Lower  Canada ;  on  the  Law  of  Real  Estate  and 
Customary  Law. 

To  Students  of  the  Second  year : — On  Public  and  Con- 
stitutional Law  ;  on  Commercial  Contracts ;  on  the  Civil 
Law ;  on  Legal  Bibliography  ;  on  the  Law  of  Real  Estate 
and  Customary  Law. 

To  Students  of  the  Third  year : — On  Criminal  Law ;  on 
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Commercial  Contracts;  on  Leases;  on  the  Law  of  Real 
Estate  and  Customary  Law. 

UNIVEKSITY   OF  BISIIOP's   COLLEGE,*  LENNOXVILLE. 

This  University  had  its  origin  in  the  pressing  want  of  a 
theological  school  for  educating  candidates  for  the  ministry 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  Lower 
Canada.  It  was  projected  by  the  liev.  L.  Doolittle,  M.  A., 
tlien  missionary  of  the  Church  of  England  at  Lennoxvillo 
and  Sherbrooke  ;  and  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtained 
in  1843.f  In  184:4  the  building  was  commenced ;  and  in 
September,  1845,  the  college  was  opened  in  temporary 
apartments  Tintil  the  completion  of  the  entire  building  in 
the  October  of  tlie  following  year.  In  1853,  the  plan  of 
the  college  was  enlarged,  and  it  then  became  a  university 
by  a  royal  charter,  and  was  empowered  to  confer  degrees 
"  in  the  several  Arts,  and  the  Faculties  of  Divinity,  Law, 
and  Medicine."  It  held  its  first  public  meeting  of  con- 
voci.tion  for  that  purpose  on  the  7th  of  October,  1854.  In 
1857,  a  handsome  chapel  was  erected  adjoining  the  Col- 
lege ;  and  in  1860-'G1  buildings  on  an  extensive  scale  were 
also  erected  for  the  pupils  of  the  junior  department,  or 
Grammar  school.  The  attendance  of  students  has  not 
been  very  great.  It  is  now  twenty-three  in  the  faculties 
of  Theology  and  Arts.  Tlio  number  in  the  junior  de- 
partment is  about  115. 

The  endowment  of  the  University  is  derived  from  private 
sources,  and  dDnations  from  the  Societies  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  It  has  also  an  annual  parliamentary  grant. 
The  aimual  expenses  of  the   University   and  Grammar 

*  The  information  in  regard  to  this  University  ia  partly  derived  from  the 
Canada  Educational  Directory. 

\  On  the  appointment  of  tho  bishop  of  Montreal,  tliia  act  was  amended  by 
the  I'Jth  Victoria,  cap.  CO. 
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School  are  about  $10,000  ;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings, 
fui*niture,  and  library  of  4,000  volumea,  is  estimated  at 
$55,000.  There  are  two  "Jubilee  scholarships,"  of  the 
value  of  $140  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years  each  ;* 
besides  a  scholarship  founded  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1800. 

FACULTY   O^  ARTS. 

The  degrees  conferred  on  this  faculty  are  B.  A.  and  M.  A. 
The  requisites  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  are,  1.  Having  passed 
an  examination  in  the  subjects  prescribed  to  candidates 
for  matriculation  ;  2.  Being  of  the  standing  of  three  years 
(nine  terms)  from  matriculation  in  the  University;  3.  Hav- 
ing, in  each  of  these  years,  attended  the  lectures  and  passed 
the  examinations  prescribed  for  each  such  year  of  the  course. 

The  ordinary  college  course  extends  over  four  years,  and 
includes  classical  and  English  literature  and  composition, 
history,  mathematics,  natural  and  experimental  philosophy, 
chemistry,  logic,  rhetoric,  moral  philosophy,  and  divinity. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  those  college  students  who 
pass  the  prescribed  matriculation  examination,  are  entitled 
to  become  members  of  the  University. 

The  requisites  for  the  degree  of  M.  A.  are :  1.  Being  of 
the  standing  of  three  years  from  admission  to  the  degree 
of  B.  A. ;  2.  Having  performed  the  exercises  prescribed  for 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  M.  A. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  for  matriculation  in  this 
faculty  for  1863  : 

Divinity. — The  Scriptures  generally. 

Greeh  and  Latin  Languages. — Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
b.  iii. ;  Homer's  Iliad,  b.  ii.  to  line  484 ;  Cicero  pro  M. 
Marcello  ;  Virgil's  Eclogues  ;  Horace's  Odes,  b.  ii. ;  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  composition. 

*  Tho  diocoso  of  Quebec  sent  home  £500  sterling  to  the  Jubilee  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts;  tho  donation  was  returned 
by  the  society,  doubled,  and  was  invested  in  securities  for  the  scholarships. 
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Mathemutics. — Arithmetic  and  Algebra;  Euclid,  to  b. 
vi. ;  piano  trigonometry. 

Ilistorij. — Outlines  of  Greek  and  Roman  history. 

Candidates  for  classical  honors  arc  required  to  pass  an 
examination  in  additional  portions  of  classical  authors ; 
in  some  treatise  or  treatises  of  ancient  philosophy ;  and  in 
some  work  or  works  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  orators.  And 
for  mathematical  honors,  in  differential  and  integral  calcu- 
lus, and  in  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the 
college  course. 

'FACULTY   OF  DIVINITT. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  this  faculty  are  B.  D.  and  D.  D. 

The  requisites  for  the  degree  of  B.  D,  are :  1.  Being  v^i 
the  standing  of  seven  years  from  admission  to  the  degree 
of  M.  A.,  or,  being  licentiates  in  Theology  of  nine  years' 
standing;  2.  Having  passed  the  examination,  and  per- 
formed the  exercises  prescribed  for  candidates  for  the  de- 
gree of  B.  D,,  which  are : 

An  examination  in  the  Epistles  (in  the  original)  of  the 
New  Testament ;  one  Latin  and  one  Greek  treatise  of  one 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  ;  ecclesiastical  history  .-ner- 
ally,  and  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England ;  one  of  the 
major  Prophets,  or  the  whole  of  the  minor.  Also,  a  Latin 
sermon,  on  a  subject  to  be  given  out  at  the  time  of  the 
examination. 

The  course  of  lectures  for  theological  students  extends 
over  two  years,  and  is  prescribed  by  the  bishops. 

Persons  admitted,  by  authority  of  the  bishops,  to  study 
in  this  faculty,  without  graduating  in  arts,  may,  after  two 
years'  residence,  and  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  divinity  course,  re- 
ceive certificates  as  licentiates  in  theology. 

The  requisites  for  the  degree  of  D.  D.  are :  1.  Being  of 
the  standing  of  ten  years  from  admission  to  the  degree  of 
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B.  T>. ;  2.  Having  performed  tho  exercises  prescribed  for 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  D.  D. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CLASSICAL     AND     INDUSTRIAL     COLLEGES.*         (ARRANGED      IN 
CHRONOLOGICAL   ORDER.) 

(1.)  Classical  College  and  Theologieal  Seminary  of  Mbn 
treal. — ^The  theological  seminary,  or  Grand  Seminaire,  of 
St.  Sulpice,  at  Montreal,  was  founded  in  1647,  by  the 
clergy  of  the  order  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris.  In  1677,  the 
king  of  France  granted  them  letters  patent ;  but  the  Petit 
Seminaire,  or  College  of  Montreal,  which  was  founded 
by  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  was  not  established  until 
the  year  1773. 

The  first  Sulpician  seminary,  or  college,  established  at 
Montreal,  was 'named  St.  Raphael.T  It  was  opened  in 
the  Chateau  Vaudreuil,  which  was  built  in  1723,  on  the 
square  now  known  as  the  Place  Jacques  Cartier,  in  the 
city  of  Montreal.  The  chateau  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1803,  the  college  was  reopened  in  1806,  under  the 
name  of  the  Seminary,  or  College  of  Montreal. 

The  number  of  professors  in  the  Petit  Seminaire^  or  col- 
lege, is  eight,  and  the  number  of  pupils  about  260.  The 
library  of  the  college  contains  upwards  of  10,000  volumes  ; 
and  the  value  of  the  museum  is  about  $12,000.  A  great 
many  of  the  minerals  were  given  by  the  celebated  Abbe 


'  *  For  a  portion  of  the  iuformation  in  regard  to  these  institutions,  the  writer 
is  indebted  to  tho  "Memorial  de  V  Education  duBas  Canada,  par  J.  B.  Moilleur, 
M.  D.,  LL.  D.,"  late  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Lower  Canada- 
Montreal,  1860. 

f  Another  college  of  the  same  name  was  established  at  St.  Raphael,  in  the 
county  of  Glengarry,  U.  C,  by  the  late  Right  Rev.  Bishop  McDonell.  It  waa 
afterward  removed  to  Kingston,  and  is  now  known  as  Regiopolia  College. 
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Ilftiiy.  Tlio  annual  income  of  the  college  is  about  $22,000 ; 
and  the  value  of  the  college  buildinga  and  premises  is  esti- 
mated at  $500,000. 

The  Seminary  buildinga  in  Montreal  having,  in  18C2, 
been  rented  to  the  troops  and  converted  into  barracks,  the 
College  was  removed  to  the  new  Grand  Seminary  build- 
ings, which  were  lately  erected  on  a  fine  site  south-east  of 
the  mountain.  These  new  premises  are  vaK-  •  ..t  $120,000. 
The  Grand  Seminary  is  designed  for  the  students  in  theo- 
logy, of  whom  there  are  about  eighty.  The  number  of 
professors  is  six ;  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
is  2,500. 

Tlie  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  also  established,  in  1789, 
and  still  maintains,  at  an  annual  expense  of  $32,000,  some 
excellent  primary  schools  in  the  city  and  parish  of  Montreal. 

The  Grand  Seminary,  like  that  of  Quebec,  was  founded 
especially  for  giving  instniction  in  theology  to  young  men 
destined  for  the  priesthood  in  Canada  and  in  the  United 
States. 

(2.)  Classical  ColUge  and  Tlieological  Seminary  of 
Nicolet. — This  college  was  founded  in  1804,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Brassard.  He  bequeathed  it  to  Mgr.  Denaut,  tenth 
Roman  (Catholic  Bisliop  of  Quebec.  It  languished  for 
many  years ;  but,  in  1821,  it  was  incorporated ;  and  in 
1820-30  it  was  re-established  on  an  extensive  scale  by  Mgr. 
Panet,  twelfth  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Quebec.  It  has 
now  eighteen  professors  and  mastei-s,  and  is  attended  by 
about  200  pupils.  Its  library  contains  4,000  volumes,  and 
it  has,  besides,  a  very  good  museum.  The  Theological 
Seminary  was  established  in  1854.  The  revenue  of  the 
college  is  about  $13,000  per  annum ;  and  the  value  of  the 
buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at  about  $111,000. 

(3.)  Classical  College  and  Theological  Seminary  of 
St.  ITyacinthe. — In  1812,  when  St.  ilyaeinthe  contained 
but  thirty  houses,  the  Rev.  A.  Girouard  projected  this 
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institution.  It  made  rapid  progress,  and  was  incorporated 
in  1835.  As  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  the  old  college 
was  replaced  by  a  spacious  and  elegant  building  of  200 
feet  front,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  at  the  cost  of 
Francis  Cadoret,  Es(|.,  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  St.  Ilya- 
cintlio.  It  has  twenty-one  professors  and  masters,  and  is 
attended  by  nea,  ly  300  pupils.  Besides  a  library  of  10,000 
volumes,  it  possesses  an  excellent  nmseum  of  natural 
history,  &c.  The  annual  income  of  the  college  is  from 
$24,000  to  $30,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and 
premises  is  estimated  at  $120,000. 

(4.)  Classical  College  and  Theological  Seminary  of  Ste. 
Therese  de  Blainville. — This  college  was  founded,  amid 
many  difficulties,  in  1824-6,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Du- 
charme.  It  was  enlarged  in  1832,  again  in  1839,  and  finally 
completed  in  1845.  It  was  incorporated  the  same  year, 
1845.  It  has  about  fifteen  professors  and  teachers,  and  is 
attended  by  nearly  185  pupils.  It  possesses  a  good  library 
of  2,200  volumes,  and  a  museum  valued  at  $3,200.  The 
value  of  the  buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at  $62,000 ; 
and  its  annual  income  is  about  $13,400.  The  Theological 
seminary  was  established  in  1840. 

(5).  Chamhly  Industrial  College, — This  institution  was 
founded  in  1826,  by  the  Very  Rev.  P.  M.  Mignault,  Y, 
G.  It  was  incorporated  in  1836,  but  has  since  been 
closed. 

(6.)  Classical  and  Indi'stinal  College  of  Ste.  Anne  de  la 
Pocatiere. — This  college  was  founded  in  1827,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  Painchaud,  aided  by  the  Legislature  and  the  contri- 
butions of  friends  of  education  in  the  vicinity.  It  was 
opened  in  1829.  In  addition  to  its  classical  and  com- 
mercial courses,  a  third  one  in  agriculture  was  added  in 
1858.  It  has  a  library  of  about  5,000  volumes,  and  a  good 
museum.  The  number  of  professors  and  teachers  is  fifteen, 
and  of  pupils  260.    The  annual  income  of  the  college  is 
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about  $20,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  premises 
is  estimated  at  $80,000. 

(7.)  IJAssomption  Classical  and  Industrial  Colhrjc. — 
The  establishment  of  this  college,  in  1832,  is  duo  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Rev.  F.  Labelle,  and  his  brother  Edward, 
Dr.  Cazeneuve,  and  Dr.  Meilleur  (lato  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Lower  Canada),  aided  by  the  Legislature, 
and  the  contributions  of  the  parishioners  of  L'Assomption 
villago.  The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  in  1841,  and 
amended  in  1858.  It  has  a  library  of  1,500  volumes  and 
a  museum  of  Natural  History.  It  numbers  fifteen  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  180  pupils. 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  college  is  about  $8,000 ;  and 
the  value  of  the  buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at 
$24,000. 

(8.)  Joliette  Industrial  College. — In  1846,  the  Hon.  B. 
Joliette,  aided  by  others,  founded  this  college  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Industry.  In  1851,  it  was  placed  under  thft  direc- 
tion of  the  clerks  of  St.  Viator,  a  religious  educational 
order  founded  in  France,  in  1832.  There  are  twelve  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  and  about  350  pupils  in  the  college. 
It  has  a  library  of  about  800  volumes.  The  income  of  the 
college  is  about  $5,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and 
premises  is  estimated  at  $17,500. 

(9.)  Masson  Industrial  College. — ^Tlie  foundation  of  this 
college,  in  the  village  of  Terrebonne,  in  1847,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Th6berge,  is  principally  due  to  the  benevolent  gener- 
osity of  Madam  Masson,  widow  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Mas- 
son.  Tlie  Hon.  Edward  Masson,  their  son,  also  contri- 
buted liberally  to  the  erection  of  the  new  building.  The 
value  of  the  college  and  premises  is  estimated  at  $36,000, 
and  its  library  of  1,500  volumes  and  museum  at  $2,000. 
Its  income  is  about  $9,000  per  annum.  The  number  of 
professors  and  teachers  is  twenty,  and  of  pupils  300. 

(10.)  Jesuit  College  de  Ste.  Ma,rie,  Montreal. — Seven 
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years  after  tho  Bccond  arrival  of  tho  Jesuits  in  Canada,  they 
founded  (in  1849)  St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal,  under  tho 
auspices  of  Mgr.  Bourgct,  second  Roman  Catholic  IJishop 
of  Montreal.  In  1852,  tlio  college  -was  incorporated,  and 
in  tho  same  year  a  Law  Scliool  was  established  in  tho  in- 
stitution. There  are  fourteen  i)rofessors  and  teachers  in  tho 
college,  and  the  number  of  students  is  about  320 — including 
70  in  tho  Law  School.  Tho  number  of  volumes  in  tho 
library  is  nearly  1,200.  The  annual  income  of  tho  institu- 
tion is  upwards  of  $25,000;  and  tho  value  of  tho  buildings 
and  premises  is  estimated  at  $72,000. 

(11.)  liigaud  Industrial  and  Commercial  College. — 
Under  tho  authority  of  tho  Lower  Canada  School  Act  of 
1840,  tliis  college  was  founded  in  1850,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dcsautols  (a  generous  friend  to  education),  and  the  school 
commissioners  of  tho  parish.  It  is  placed  under  tho  di- 
rection of  tho  clerks  of  ^t.  Viator,  but  is  subject  to  govern- 
mental inspection.  The  number  of  professors  and  teachers 
is  seven,  and  of  pupils  in  attendance  about  120.  Tho 
annual  income  is  about  $2,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  build- 
ings and  premises  is  estimated  at  $5,000. 

(12.)  Classical  and  Industrial  College  of  Ste.  Marie  de 
Ilonnoir. — ^This  college,  founded  in  1853,  by  the  Very 
Rev,  E.  Crevier,  V.  G.,  was  incorporated  in  1855.  It  has 
eight  professors  and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  180 
pupils.  Its  library  was  established  by  the  contributions  of 
the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Ilyacintho.  The  annual 
income  of  the  college  is  about  $3,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the 
buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at  $10,500. 

(13.)  Industrial  and  Comtnercial  College  of  St.  Michel. 
— This  college  was  also  founded  under  tho  authority  of  the 
School  Act  of  1846,  by  the  Rev.  N.  C.  Fortier,  and  the 
school  commissioners  of  the  parish.  It  has  three  professors 
and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  150  pupils.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  upwards  of  1,000. 
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The  annnal  income  of  the  college  is  about  $4,000 ;  and  the 
estimated  value  of  the  buildings  and  premises  is  $6,500. 

(14.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Levis. — This  college  was  projected  in  1850,  and  founded 
in  1854,  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Doziel,  and  his  parishioners.  It 
was  first  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  but, 
in  1860,  it  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Quebec  Seminary.  A  Latin  course  was  added,  so 
as  to  prepare  the  third-year  boys  for  admission  to  the 
fourth  class  of  the  Quebec  Seminary.  It  lias  seven  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  nearly  180  pupils. 
Tiie  value  of  the  college  and  premises  is  estimated  at 
$32,000,  and  its  annual  income  at  $4,500.  There  are 
2,000  volumes  in  the  college  library,  besides  $400  worth 
of  apparatus. 

(15.)  St.  Francis  Classical  College. — ^Tliis  collejre  was 
founded  at  Richmond,  bv  subscriptions,  chiefly  collected  in 
the  neighborhood,  in  1.S54,  and  opened  in  1856.  It  is  in 
affiliation  with  McGill  College  University,  and  i?.  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  Protestant  trustees,  of  which  Lord 
Aylmer,  who  resides  there,  is  president.  The  annual  in- 
come is  about  $2,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  college  and 
premises  is  estimated  at  $12,000.  It  has  eight  professors 
and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  120  pupils.  Its 
library  contains  1,000  volumes. 

(16.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  ColUge  of  Laval. — 
This  college  was  established  in  1854,  at  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  near  Montreal,  by  the  Rev.  N.  Lavalleo,  and  E. 
Germain,  Esq.  It  has  seven  professors  and  teachers,  and 
is  attended  by  about  100  pupils.  Its  library  contains  1,000 
volumes.  The  annual  income  of  the  college  is  about 
$1,500 ;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  premises  is 
estimated  at  $5,000. 

(17.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  Ste.  Marie 
de  la  Beauce. — Tliis  college  was  founded  in  1854,  by  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Proulx,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian 
Brothers.  It  has  three  professors  and  teachers,  and  is 
attended  hy  upwards  of  100  pupils.  The  annual  income 
is  about  $600 ;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and  premises 
is  estimated  at  $6,500. 

(18.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  Vercheres. 
— In  1854,  this  college  was  founded  by  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Bruimeau,  and  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  clerks 
of  St.  Viator.  It  has  nine  professors  and  teachers,  and 
is  attended  by  about  100  pupils.  The  annual  income  of 
the  college  is  about  $1,500 ;  and  the  value  of  the  buildings 
and  premises  is  estimated  at  $8,500. 

(19.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  St.  Germain 
de  Rimouski. — ^The  year  1854  was  noted  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  five  preceding  colleges.  This  one  was  also 
founded  in  1854,  by  the  Rev.  C.  Tanquay.  It  had  to  con- 
tend with  many  difficulties;  but  in  1861,  it  was  reorganized 
and  placed  upon  an  efficient  footing.  The  study  of  Agri- 
culture was  also  introduced  into  it.  It  has  now  six  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  110  pupils. 
The  college  premises  are  valued  at  about  $10,000.  The 
income  is  about  $1,200  per  annum. 

(20.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  Sherh'oohe. 
— This  college,  or  institute,  was  founded  in  1855,  by  Mgr. 
Prince,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  St.  Hyacinthe.  It  has 
three  professors  and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  about  70 
pupils.  Its  annual  income  is  about  $700;  and  the  value 
of  the  buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at  $2,400. 

(21.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  La  Chute. — 
,  This  college  was  incorporated  in  1856,  and  was  established 
chiefly  by  the  contributions  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  La  Chute.  There  are  four  professors  or  teachers,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  is  175.  The  annual  income  £if  the 
college  is  about  $1,100,  and  the  value  of  the  buildings  and 
premises  is  estimated  at  $2,000. 
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(22.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  Varennes. 
— This  college  was  established  in  1855.  It  has  lour  pro- 
fessors and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  120  pupils. 
The  annual  income  of  the  college  is  about  $750 ;  and  the 
value  of  the  buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at  $12,000. 

(23.)  Classical  College  of  Three  liivers. — This  college, 
■which  is  under  the  direction  of  Mgr.  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Three  Rivers,  was  established  in  1859,  and  in- 
corporated in  1860.  It  was  designed  to  be  similar  to  the 
classical  colleges  at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  number 
of  professors  and  teachers  is  nine,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  110.  The  annual  income  is  about  $4,100 ;  and  the 
number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  800.  The  value  of 
its  apparf  "-'vs,  &c.,  is  $1,000. 

(24.)  Industrial  and  Commercial  College  of  Longueuil. 
— This  institution,  formerly  an  academy,  was  erected  into 
a  college  in  1800.  It  has  seven  professors  and  teachers, 
and  is  attended  by  about  350  pupils.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  library  is  250.  The  annual  income  is  about 
$1,G00.;  and  the  value  of  the  building  and  premises  is 
estimated  at  $1,250. 

(25.)  The  Iilorrin  Classical  College,  Quebec. — This  in- 
Ptitution  was  founded  by  deed  of  gift  from  the  late  Dr. 
Morrin,  of  Quebec,  in  18G0.  It  was  incorporated  in  1861, 
and  (»j)Ciied  in  1862,  under  two  professors.  It  is  attended 
bv  twciitv-five  students.  The  estimated  value  of  the  Colleo;c 
pr(>j)erty  is  $50,000  ;  but  the  buildings  are  not  yet  erected. 
The  chibsical  High  Schools  of  Quebec  and  McGill  College 
are  respectively  attached  to  Morrin  and  McGill  colleges. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ACADEMIES   FOR  BOYS   AND   OIRLS. 

There  were  in  Lower  Canada,  in  1861,  sixty-three  acad- 
emies for  boys,  and  for  buys  and  girls — mixed;  eighty- 
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four  for  girls;  or  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  in  all,  taught 
hy  733  persons.  These  academies  were  attended  by  21,406 
pupils.  Their  united  annual  income  was  $240,000,  and  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  landed  property  attached  to  the 
various  institutions,  including  buildings  occupied,  was  esti- 
mated at  $1,700,000.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the 
libraries  of  these  academies  was  nearly  45,000. 

The  sixty-three  academies  for  boys,  and  for  boys  and 
girls  mix|^,  were,  iti  1861,  attended  by  4,571  boys  and 
1,372  girls — total,  5,043 ;  of  which  number  3,794  were 
Eoman  Catholics  and  2,149  Protestants.  In  the  academies 
for  boys  exclusively,  only  310  pupils  out  of  4,571  were 
learning  Latin.  Those  for  boys  p.rd  girls  mixed  are  ne- 
cessarily less  severe  in  their  cours )  of  study,  being  design- 
ed to  supply  a  superior  elementary  education  for  the  youth 
of  both  sexes. 

The  eighty-four  academies  for  girls  were,  in  1861, 
attended  by  15,363,  and  100  young  boys;  total,  15,463;  of 
which  number  only  193  were  Protestants,  the  remaining 
15,270  being  Roman  Catholics.  In  these  academies  for 
girls  are  included  the  various  convents  in  Lower  Canada, 
the  most  noted  oi  ^ .  nich  are  the  Coiivcut  of  the  Ursulines 
at  Quebec,  foundcii  -i  1640,  and  that  at  Three  Rivers, 
founded  in  lOT;  the  convents  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Con- 
irrciration  of  Notic  iJame  at  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and 
the  larger  convents  of  oth(  *•  religious  orders  in  the  cities 
and  towns  ct  i^ower  Canada.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  these  con\ents  embraces  all  the  higher  departments  of 
female  education,  such  as  the  modern  languages,  music, 
•diawing,  painting,  botany,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  em- 
broidery, etc.  In  the  eighty-four  academies  for  girls  there 
ra-e  474  nun  teachers,  78  lay  female  teachers,  and  one  lay 
professor;  total,  553;  being  c  i.  an  average  nearly  seven 
teachers  to  each  academy,  or  one  for  every  '.wenty-eight 
pupils. 

34 
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CHAPTEE  ly. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  in  Lower  Canada  throe  Normal  Scliools ; 
namely,  two  in  Montreal  and  one  in  (^  uehec.  Of  the  two 
in  Montreal,  the  Jacques  Cartier  is  designed  for  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  McGill  for  Protestants ;  and  the  one  in 
Quebec,  viz.,  the  Laval,  is  designed  for  lioman  Catholics. 
These  three  institutions  were  established  by  the  Hon.  Dr. 
Chauveau,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 
in  1857.  Their  annual  income  amounts  to  $37,000;  and 
the  value  of  the  buildings  and  premises  is  estimated  at 
about  $100,000.  The  number  of  professors  and  teachers 
is  30,  viz.,  24  males  and  six  females.  The  number  of 
student  teachers  in  attendance  at  the  three  schools  in  1861 
was  207,  viz. :  98  males  and  109  females,  or  150  Roman 
Catholics  and  57  Protestants  The  number  of  volumes 
in  the  three  libraries  is  11,000.  The  course  of  study  ex- 
tends over  two  and  three  years.  A  model  school  for 
practice  is  attached  to  each  of  the  Montreal  Normal 
Schools,  and  two  to  the  (Quebec  school.  These  tour 
schools  are  taught  by  eleven  teachers  and  ai'e  attended  by 
704  pupils — boys  and  girls. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PROFESSIONAL,    OR   SPECIAL   SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  head  of  special  schools  may  be  enumerated 
theological  schools,  law  schools,  medical  schools,  agricul- 
tural schools,  schools  of  art  and  manufacture,  and  deaf 
and  dumb  schools. 

The  Theological  Schools  embrace  (1.)  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Seminaries  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  the  the- 
ological schools  in  the  colleges  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  Nicolet, 
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Ste.  Tli6rese  de  Blo^nville ;  and  (2.)  tlio  Church  of  England 
Faculty  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Bishop's  Col- 
lege, L"'nnoxville.*  In  nearly  all  the  (R.  C.)  classical  col- 
leges of  Lc\>  c  Canada  provision  is  made  for  giving  a  lim- 
ited course  of  instruction  in  theology  to  students  designed 
for  the  priesthood.  All  such  students,  however,  are  re- 
quired to  finish  their  theological  studies  at  the  Grand 
Seminary  of  Quebec  or  Montreal. 

The  Law  Schools  (already  referred  to  also),  are  those  in 
connection  with  the  universities  of  Laval  and  McGill,  and 
with  the  Jesuit  College  of  Ste.  Marie,  Montreal.* 

The  medical  schools  include  those  in  connection  with 
the  Laval  and  McGill  Collece  Universities,  and  the  Mont- 
real  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  This  latter  school 
was  established  in  1843,  and  incorporated  in  1845. 

The  only  agricultural  school  in  Lower  Canada,  we  be- 
lieve, is  that  in  connection  with  the  College  de  Ste.  Anne 
de  la  Pocati^re.    It  is  attended  by  about  ten  pupils. 


CHAPTER    VL 

Mr>i:)EIv,    Er.EMENTARY,   AND   PRIVATE   SCHOOLS,    ETC. 

Tiiji;  inodel  schools  of  Lower  Canada  are  denominated 
Superior  Primary  Schools,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  secondary  or  elementary  common  schools.  They  in- 
clude the  better  class  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic 
boys  and  girls'  schools  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Many 
of  them  are  under  the  control  of  particular  societies  and 
religious  coramuuities,t  but  they  nevertheless  receive  a 
share  of  the  legislative  school  grant.  In  1861,  there  were 
239  of  these  superior  primary  schools  in  Lower  Canada, 

*  Seo  separate  account  of  each  institution  in  Chapter  II. 
f  Seo  following  chapter. 
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viz.,  189  for  boys  and  fifty  for  girls.  Of  this  239,  only 
125  received  piiblic  aid  to  the  amount  of  $16,400;  the  re- 
maining 114  were  private  or  "  independent." 

The  elementary  schools  include  the  ordinary  secondary 
or  common  schools,  and  the  Protestant  dissentient  com- 
mon schools.  There  were,  in  1801,  2,746  of  the  former, 
attended  by  134,777  pupils,  and  143  of  the  latter,  attended 
by  5,119  pupils.     Both  classes  receive  public  aid  alike. 

The  number  of  private  or  independent  schools  reported 
to  have  been  in  existoiiee  in  Lower  Canada,  in  1861,  was 
325,  attended  by  22,355  pupils. 


CITxVPTER    VII. 

EDUCATIONAL    COirMUMTIES,    SOCIETIES,   AND    SCHOOL    OROAN-     I 

IZATIOXS. 

The  educational  communities,  societies,  and  school 
organizations  of  Lower  Canada  ai*e  numerous,  and  may 
be  referred  to  briefly,  in  chronological  order,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Mecollets,  or  Franciscans,  were  the  first  mis- 
sionaries in  Canada,  as  well  as  the  first  teachers.  They 
came  to  Canada  after  Champlain,  1615.  In  1616,  FroiC 
Pacifique  established  a  school  at  Three  Rivers ;  and  about 
the  same  time  Frere  le  Caron  established  one  at  Tadousac. 
In  1820,  the  Recollets,  under  the  French  king's  authority, 
established  a  convent  at  Quebec,  to  which  the  fouious 
Prhice  de  Conde  made  a  liberal  donation.  They  also  es- 
tablished schools  in  tlie  county  parislies,  as  well  as  in 
Vercheres,  Quebec,  and  Montreal.  At  the  conquest,  in 
1759,  their  lands,  with  those  of  the  Jesuits,  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  crown.  The  last  of  the  order,  Perc 
Louis  (Deraers),  ordained  in  1757,  died  at  Montreal  in  1813. 

2.  The  Jesuits  came  to  Quebec  in  1625.  Pere  Le- 
jeune,  one  of  the  order,  opened  his  Indian  school  at  Quc- 
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bee,  in  1632,  and  Pere  Lalemant  his  Fi-ench  school,  at  the 
same  place,  in  1635.  In  the  same  year  the  Jesuit  College 
was  opened  in  Quebec,  and  was  continued  as  a  college — 
although  the  order  had  been  suppressed — until  1776,  when 
it  was  converted  into  a  barrack  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. The  Jesuits  established  several  elementary  schools 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  they  were  closed  after  the  order 
was  suppressed.  In  1842  the  Jesuits  again  arrived  in 
Canada,  and,  in  1848,  established  the  College  de  Ste. 
Marie,  at  Montreal.  They  have  also  established  Superior, 
a  convent  seven  miles  from  Montreal. 

3.  The  Ursulines. — In  1639,  Madame  La  Peltrie  founded 
the  celebrated  convent  of  the  Ursulines  in  Quebec;  and  in 
1697,  Mgr.  St.  Valier,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  founded  another 
extensive  convent  of  the  Ursulines  at  Three  Rivers.  The 
Hotel  Dieu,  at  Quebec,  was  also  founded  in  1639,  by  the 
Dachesse  d'Aiguillon  (niece  of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu). 

4.  Ladies  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame. — ^This 
community,  as  an  offshoot  of  one  which  still  exists  in  Paris, 
was  established  at  Montreal,  in  1653,  by  Dlle.  Marguerite 
Bourgeois.  The  first  school  was  opened  at  Montreal,  in 
1657,  and  was  chiefly  attended  by  Indian  girls.  The 
number  of  schools  gradually  increased  in  1727,  to  34,  in- 
cluding one  in  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  and  two  in  Nova 
Scotia.  At  present,  not  less  than  10,000  attend  the  various 
schools  and  convents  established  by  this  community. 

5.  Royal  Listitutioyi  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning, 
— A  Board  or  Council  of  Education  under  this  name  was 
authorized  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1801.  The  members 
of  the  Royal  Institution  were  not,  however,  appointed 
until  1818.  The  object  of  the  institution  was  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  elementary  schools.  In  this  it  failed ; 
and  its  powers  have,  by  successive  school  Acts,  boen  grad- 
ually limited,  so  that  it  is  now,  we  believe,  connected  with 
McGill  College  only  as  a  Board  of  Governors. 
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6.  The  Fdbrique  Schools. — In  1824,  a  Legislative  Act 
was  passed  giving  power  to  the  fabriques,  or  Roman  Catho- 
lic parish  corporation,  to  establish  schools.  These  schools 
are  now  under  the  control  of  the  local  school  authorities. 

7.  The  Dissentient  Schools. — ^These  schools  originated  in 
a  desire  to  provide  an  education  in  Roman  Catholic  cora- 
manities  for  the  children  of  the  purely  Protestant  part  of 
the  population  of  Lower  Canada.  Tliey  were  contem- 
plated in  a  bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  Can- 
ada House  of  Assembly  in  1829,  but  which  then  failed  to 
become  law.  Tlio  General  School  Law  for  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada,  however,  which  was  passed  in  1841,  dis- 
tinctly authorized  the  establishment  of  Protestant  Dissen- 
tient schools  in  Lower  Canada,  and  separate  schools  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  they  have  ever  since  been  in  existence. 
In  1861  there  were  in  Lower  Canada  143  of  the  Dissen- 
tient schools,  attended  by  6.119  pupils. 

8.  Freres  des  Ecoles  Chretiennes,  or  Christian  Brothers' 
Schools. — ^This  religious  order  was  established  in  France, 
in  1679,  and  it  was  introduced  into  Canada  in  1837.  Its 
schools  are  now  very  numerous  and  well  attended. 

9.  Continc7ital  Church  and  School  Society. — This  society 
(formerly  the  "  Colonial  Church  Society,"  and  the  "  New- 
foundland School  Society"),  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  originated  in  London  in  1823 ;  and  its  ope- 
rations were  extended  to  Canada  in  1838.  In  January, 
1851,  the  two  Societies  named  were  united,  and  became 
the  "  Colonial  Church  and  School  Society."  In  May,  1861, 
the  present  name  was  adopted.  A  branch  of  the  Society 
exists  in  each  of  the  Church  of  England  dioceses  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal.  In  the  Montreal  diocese  it  has  a 
Model  School,  and  an  Infant  School  in  each  of  the  two 
dioceses.  The  number  of  other  elementary  schools,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society,  is  3(» ;  viz. :  20  in  the  diocese 
of  Montreal,  and  10  in  the  diocese  of  Quebec.     Total,  33 ; 
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attended  by  about  1,600  pupils.  Tlie  annual  expenditure 
on  behalf  of  these  schools  is  nearly  $12,000,  of  which  the 
government  grant  is  about  $1,000.  One  hundred  and  fivo 
schools  have  been  established,  or  at  some  time  aided  in 
Canada  by  the  Society. 

10.  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Ileart. — This  religious  com- 
munity came  from  France  in  18^12.  It  has  an  extensive 
convent  at  Sault  au  Rccollet,  near  Montreal. 

11.  Sisters  of  Providence. — This  community  was  estab- 
lished by  Mgr.  Bourget,  in  1844.  Upwards  of  1,000 
pupils  attend  the  schools  of  the  order. 

12.  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph. — These  brothers  came  from 
France  in  1847.  They  have  several  schools,  in  which  they 
afford'  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  useful  sciences. 

13.  Ladies  of  Ste.  Croix. — This  community,  founded  in 
France  in  1839,  established  a  convent  at  Montreal  in  1847. 
They  have  also  several  other  convents  in  the  country. 

14.  Sisters  of  Ste.  Aiine. — This  community  originated 
in  Canada  in  1848.     It  has  four  convents  in  Lower  Canada. 

15.  Sisters  of  the  Presentation. — This  community  came 
from  France  in  1853.  It  has  six  convents  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  llyacinthe. 

16.  Sisters  de  V Assomjption  originated  in  the  diocese 
of  Three  Rivers  in  1853.    Their  convent  is  at  St.  Gregoire. 

17.  The  other  Reman  Catholic  religious  teaching  com- 
munities^ are  the  Ladies  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus, 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  &c. 
Tliose  which  are  not  teaching  communities  are  the  Grey 
Sisters  or  Nuns,  who  have  charge  of  the  Asylum  for  old 
men  and  other  charitable  institutions  at  Montreal,  and  the 
Ladies  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  have  charge  of  a  Eefuge 
or  Magdalene  in  the  same' place. 

18.  The  other  Protestant  Societies''^  are  the  British  and 

*  No  separate  information  naa  been  obtained  in  regard  to  these  communi- 
ties and  societies,  etc. 
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Canadian  School  Society,  T'Mucational  Society,  American 
Presbyterian  School  Society,  besides  schools  nainod  St. 
Andrews,  German,  Protestant,  etc. 


CHAPTET?  VIII. 

8DPPLEMENTARY  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATIO  ,AL  AGENCIE8. 

Under  this  head  we  may  enumerate  ( l )  schools  for  or- 
phans ;  (2)  for  deaf  and  dumb ;  (3)  for  juvenile  criminals. 

(1.)  There  are  excellent  orphan  schools  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Lower  Canada ;  but  our  information  and  want  of 
space  will  not  warrant  us  in  entering  into  details. 

(2.)  There  arc  two  Asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  first,  for  boys,  was  established  near 
Montreal  by  the  Eev.  Abbo  Lagorce,  in  1849 ;  and  the 
second,  for  girls,  was  established  in  Montreal  by  Mgr. 
Bourget,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Montreal,  in  1853. 
In  these  two  asylums  there  are  eight  teachers  and  about 
sixty  pupils.  An  asylum  of  the  same  description  was  es- 
tablished by  Donald  McDonald,  Esq.,  at  Quebec,  in  1832, 
under  the  authority  of  a  special  act  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
McDonald  was  aided  in  his  benevolent  work  by  M.  Clerc, 
formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who  was  a  successor 
of  the  celebrated  Abbe  de  L'Epee,  inventor  of  a  method 
for  instructing  deaf-mutes.  The  law,  however,  having  ex- 
pired in  1836,  it  was  never  revived,  and  the  Asylum  was 
closed. 

(3.)  The  Eeformatory  school  for  juvenile  criminals  was 
established  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix,  near  the  frontier,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Richelieu  river,  in  1858.  Being  an  old 
military  post,  it  was  again  deemed  necessary  to  occupy  it, 
and  the  Reformatory  was  removed  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
near  Montreal,  in  1861.  There  are  now  about  fifty  inmates 
in  the  institution. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OTHER  SUPPLKMENTAUY  A0ENCIE8. 

Thrse  agemcics  ineludo  mechanics'  institute3,  literary 
Bocieties,  associations,  and  libraries. 

(1.)  As  in  Upper  Canada,  tlio  Board  of  Arts  and  ISlanu- 
fttctures  of  Lower  Canada  has  chiefly  to  do  with  llio  me- 
chanics' inst  •^08.  This  board  established,  in  1850,  a  cen- 
tral school  t  and  mannfactiires  at  Montreal.  It  has 
now  six  proiuosors  and  teachers,  and.  is  attended  by  about 
sixty  pupils. 

(2.)  The  literary  societies  of  Lower  Canada  are  numerous, 
but  we  have  only  room  to  enumerate  those  in  existence  in 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  In  Montreal :  The  Natural  History 
Society;  Institut  Canadien ;  Medico-chirurgical ;  Mechanics' 
Institute;  Hochelaga  Debating  Club;  McGill  University 
Society ;  Phrenological  Society,  etc.  In  Quebec :  Literary 
and  Historical  Society ;  Institut  Canadien ;  Mechanics'  In-| 
stitute;  Institute  of  St.  Eochs;  St.  Patrick's  Institute,  etc. 

(3.)  As  far  as  possible,  we  have  given  the  number  of, 
volumes  of  books  contained  in  the  library  of  each  of  the 
colleges.  In  addition,  we  can  only  give  the  following  sum- 
mary of  libraries,  from  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Education  for  Lower  Canada  for  the  year  1861,  viz. :  num- 
ber of  public  libraries,  163 ;  number  of  volumes  therein, 
106,500;  number  of  volumes  in  the  libraries  connected 
with  the  seminaries,  colleges,  academies,  and  normal 
schools,  161,366.    Total  number  of  volumes,  267,866. 

Note. — At  the  request  of  the  publisher,  this  article  on 
the  state  and  progress  of  education  in  Lower  Canada  has 
been  considerably  abridged. 
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PART    III. 


CHAPTER    I. 

VARIOUS  EDUCATIONAL   STATISTICS. 

(1.)  Lamda  set  apart  far  Educational  Purposes.* 

Acres. 

fl.^  Order  of  Jesuits,  &c.,  for  education 891,845 

(2.)  Bishop  and  Seminary  of  Quebec 693,324 

hS  St.  Sulpicians  and  Seminary  of  Montreal 250,191 

(4. )  Ursulino  Convent,  Quebec 164,G16 

(5,)  Urauline  Convent,  Three  Rivers 38,909 

.     .  2,038,885 

(6.)  Parliamentary  Appropriation    for   Common   Schools  in      . 

IJpper  and  Lower  Canada  (proportion),  say. 500,000 

Grand  Total  of  Acres 2,538,885 

(2.)  Public  Aid  to  Education  (1862). 
(1.)  Parliamentary  Grant  to  Superior  Edu- 
cation  {i.  e.,  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties)       $20,000 

Income  from  Lands  and  Investments  ....  26,685 
Unappropriated  balance  transferred  from 

Legislative  School  Grant,  as  below  . .     34,04t 

$80,732 

(2.)  Income  of  Laval  University  and  Semi- 
nary from  Lands,  &c.  (estimated). . . .  12,500 

Parliament.  Grant  to  two  Medical  Schools  2,000 
Parlia.  Grant  to  two  Historical  Societies  2,000 
Parliamentary  Grant  to  two  Observatories      2,900 

6,900 

(3.)  Parliamentary  Grant  to  Common  Schools, 

from  Lands,  &c. 1*73,967 

Less  unappropriated  balance  transferred  as 

above  to  Superior  Education 34,047 

139,920 

$253,052 

(4.)  Local  Assessment  (1861) 2Gl,5;i0 

(5.)  Fees,  Ac,  do. 264,089 

520,219 

$779,271 

*  This  statement  in  regard  to  the  Royal  grants  of  land  in  Lower  Canada 
is  taken  from  a  memorial  addressed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Strachan,  Bishop 
of  Toronto,  to  the  Canadian  Legislature,  iu  Nov.  1843.  No  further  authcntio 
Btatemont  could  be  obtained  on  this  subject. 
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(3.)  Progress  of  Education  in  Lower  Canada,  since  1852. 


Tear. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

185G. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 


Educational  Inatitutlons 
of  all  kinds. 


.2,352 

.2,795 

.2,803 

.2,919 

.2,946 

.2,985 

.3,199 

.3,264: 172,155. 

.3,345 


Assessments  and 
Pnpila.  Fees. 

.108,284 $165,848 

,119,733 238,032 

.127,058 249,130 

.143,141 400,764 

148,798 424,208 

.150,872 459,396 

.168,148 498,436 


603,859 
.180,845 526,219 


CHAPTER  n. 


....  2,538,885 


PARLIAMENTARY   GRANTS  FROM   1832  TO    1861,   INCLUSIVE. 

BTATEIIENT  OP  THE  ANJJtJAIi  PAYMENTS  ON  BEHALF  OP  EDUCATION  IN  XTPPER 
AND  LOWER  CANADA,  PBOM  THE  YEAR  1832  TO  1861,  INCLUSIVE,  EXTRACTED 
FROM  THE  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS  AND  OTHER  OFFICLAL  DOCUMENTS. 


Tear. 


in  Lower  Canada 
ir.  Strachan,  Bishop 
lo  further  authentic 


1832 
1S33 
1S34 
1S35 
1S36 
18;JT 
1S33 
1S89 
lS4rt 
1841 
1S4'2 
1*43 
1844 
1S45 
1846 
1S4T 
184S 
1849 
1850 
1S51 
1852 

ism 

1S54 
1855 
1856 
185T 
1853 
1859 
1860 
1861 


LOWSB  CANADA. 


Common 
Scliools. 


Buncrior 
Scnools. 


Total 


$129,880 
88,620 
98,174 
103,243 
145,627 
100,000* 
90,000* 
80,000* 


ITPPEB  CANADA. 


Common 
Scliools. 


$9,600 

85,200 

31,400 

83,800 

85,800 

88,600 

88,600* 

87,200 


Grammar 

Schools. 


$4,000 
8,861 
8,981 
4,515 
4,1^59 
4.550* 
4,500* 
6,600 


The  payments  to  Common  and  Superior  Schools  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  from  1841  to  1849,  are  not  distinguished  in 
the  Parliamentary  papers  of  those  years  from  which  these  sums 
are  talvon. 


$158,212 
102,144 

94.115 
142,473 
151,873 

94,081 
133,800 
137.800 
137,800 
163,295 
139,680 
139,820 


$17,226 
25,557 
20.201 
62,557 
6.S,260 

103,041 
91,372 
80,437 
76,674 
62,742 
8.3,975 
80,732 


175,438 
127,701 
114.316 
205,030 
215,133 
197,122 
225,172 
213,237 
214,474 
231,037 
22.3.655 
220,562 


88,867 
94.434 
100,396 
152,302 
95,806 
147,370 
156,185 
186,032 
136,032 
136,032 
186,033 
186,032 


7.554 

7,710 

7,910 

8.3:33 

24,.')36 

29,934 

42,793 

84,120 

82,922 

86,401 

44,075 

85,819 


Total. 


$13,600 

89,061 

35.331 

38,345 

40,859 

43,150 

42,500* 

42,800 

73,000* 

72,779 

i»3,427 

78,6;H0 

203,821 

822,196 

256,135 

2(i7,970 

266,076 

290,165 

90,421 

102,144 

103,315 

161,0:35 

120.342 

177.:304 

193,933 

220,152 

218,954 

222,493 

230,103 

221,851 


*  Estimated,  no  authontic  returns  having  been  aTailable, 
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PROGRESS  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK, 


WITH  A  BRIEF  VIEW  OP  ITS 


RESOURCES,  NATURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SKETCH  OP  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  NEV  BRUNSWICK. 


New  Brunswick,  originally  a  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  be- 
came a  distinct  province  under  a  separate  charter  in  the 
year  1785. 

The  whole  country,  which  was  first  settled  by  the 
French,  under  the  name  of  Acadia^  and  was  afterward 
granted  by  the  English  king,  James  I.,  to  Sir  William 
Alexander,  on  the  claim  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  territory 
discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  frequently  changed  mas- 
ters. Sometimes  the  French,  and  sometimes  the  English, 
held  it  in  possession  ;  but  it  was  at  length  fully  ceded  to 
the  British  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713 ;  but  until  the 
final  extirpation  of  the  French  power  in  North  America, 
in  1758  and  1759,  Great  Britain  could  not  be  said  to  have 
peaceable  possession  of  New  Brunswick. 
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The  first  substantial  occupation  by  the  English  began 
with  a  party  from  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the  then  prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts.  In  17G0  or  17G1,  they  obtained  a 
grant  of  a  township  of  twelve  miles  square  on  the  river 
St.  John,  wherever  it  might  be  found  fit  for  improvement ; 
and  on  the  16th  of  May,  17G2,  embarked  at  Newbury- 
port,  in  a  vessel  provided  for  the  purpose. 

After  some  delays  in  making  explorations,  and  coming 
to  terms  of  agreement  with  the  Indians,  they  commenced 
a  settlement  at  Maugerville,  where,  during  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution,  they  were  joined  by  other  emi- 
grants from  New  England :  the  settled  district  was  ex- 
tended and  received  the  general  name  of  Sunbury.  Tliere 
courts  of  justice  were  established,  and  other  forms  of 
civil  organization  adopted,  which  served  the  needs  of  the 
inhabitants  until  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783.* 

Before  that,  however,  a  number  of  families  from  York- 
shire, in  England,  and  others  from  Massachusetts,  had 
settled  about  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy. 

On  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  Eng- 
lish government,  having  a  numerous  body  of  loyalists  to 
provide  for,  formed  the  plan  of  locating  them  as  colo- 
nists in  New  Brunswick.  Accordingly,  about  three  thou- 
sand persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  sailed  from  New 
York  in  April,  1783,  for  the  river  St.  Ji  hn  ;  some  of  them 
independent  passengeis,  but  most  of  tl  em  persons  who 
had  joined  the  British  army,  and  were  now  to  be  dis- 
banded and  settled.  In  October  followiig,  about  twelve 
hundred  more  were  dispatched  from  the  s  ime  place. 

All  these  had  to  seek  a  shelter  from  the  approaching 
winter  by  building  log  and  bark  huts,  while  provisions 
and  clothing,  and  a  few  implements,  were  furnished  them 
by  government  for  the  first  year. 

*  The  first  newspaper  was  printed  in  1183. 
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In  1785,  Kew  Brunswick  was  separated  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  became  a  distinct  province,  with  a  charter  and 
constitution  of  its  own.  The  administration  consisted  of 
a  governor  and  council,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  being  gover- 
nor, and  the  following  gentlemen  constituting  the  coun- 
cil : — Beverly  Robinson,  Gabriel  G.  Ludlow,  George  D. 
Ludlow,  Abijali  "Willard,  Jonathan  Odell,  James  Putnam, 
Joshua  Upham,  Edward  Winslow,  "William  Hazen,  Gil- 
fred  Studholm,  and  Daniel  Bliss.  Robinson,  "Willard,  and 
Putnam  died  soon  after,  when  Beverly  Robinson,  a  son 
of  the  former,  George  Leonard,  and  John  Saunders,  were 
appointed  in  their  place.  By  this  body  of  men  the  busi- 
ness of  the  province  was  transacted  for  a  long  while. 
Governor  Carleton  was  authorized  to  locate  lands  to  the 
loyalists  and  disbanded  troops. 

From  this  period,  the  province  gradually  improved  in 
agriculture,  shipbuilding,  and  the  exportation  of  masts, 
Btaves,  hoop-poles,  shingles,  and  lumber,  to  the  "West  In- 
dies, receiving,  in  return,  coarse  woollens,  and  other  arti- 
cles, from  England,  and  rum,  molasses,  sugar,  etc.,  from 
the  West  Indies.  A  town  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  St.  John,  another  at  St.  Ann's  Point,  called  Fred- 
ericto?i,  where  parts  of  two  regiments  were  stationed  till 
the  French  revolution.  Barracks  and  other  public  works 
were  erected  in  different  places,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the 
country  settled  by  establishing  two  military  posts  in  the 
interior  :  one  at  Presque  Isle,  eighty  miles  above  Frederic- 
ton,  and  another  at  Grand  Falls,  fifty-two  miles  farther 
up.  At  St.  Ann's  a  few  scattered  French  huts  were 
found ;  but  the  country  around  was  a  continued  wilder- 
ness— uninhabited  except  by  savages  and  wild  beasts. 

The  first  settlers  were  subjected  to  many  and  great 
hardships.  The  rigors  of  an  untried  climate  came  upon 
them  before  their  cabins  were  properly  prepared  to  meet 
its  severity.  They  were  frequently  put  to  the  greatest 
straits  for  food  and  clothing ;  and  sometimes  had  to  go 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  with  handsleds  or  tobog- 
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gans,  through  the  woods  or  on  the  ice,  to  procure  supplies 
for  their  famished  wives  and  children.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  sharpest  portion  of  the  winter,  a  part  of  the 
family  had  to  remain  up  during  the  night  to  keep  fires 
going,  to  prevent  them  all  from  freezing.  Some  of  the 
more  destitute  resorted  to  a  novel  expedient  as  a  substitute 
for  blankets  and  bedding.  The  elder  members  of  the 
family  would  remain  up  by  turns  and  heat  pieces  of  board, 
between  which  the  smaller  children  were  placed  to  keep 
them  warm — the  boards  being  changed  when  they  became 
cold.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  the  climate  has  been 
much  ameliorated  by  the  clearing  up  of  the  forests. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  from  the 
Straits  of  Northumberland  to  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  was 
formerly  settled  by  the  Acadians  or  French  neutrals, 
whose  descendants  remain  in  "Westmoreland  and  North- 
umberland counties. 

Under  the  judicious  and  paternal  care  of  Governor 
Carleton,  the  difficulties  attending  infant  colonies  were 
gradually  overcome.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  a 
rather  superior  class  of  Indians,  and  were  not,  as  a  body, 
so  troublesome  to  the  settlers  as  the  savages  had  proved  in 
other  portions  of  the  country.  They  had  the  sagacity  to 
secure  to  themselves  liberal  allowances  from  the  govern- 
ment, as  a  condition  of  peace.  In  this  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  aided  by  the  French  missionaries  among 
them ;  and  they  sometimes  threatened  to  be  turbulent  as 
a  means  of  increasing  their  bounties. 

In  1803,  Governor  Carleton  removed  to  England,  hav- 
ing governed  the  provmce  nearly  twenty  years,  and  seen 
its  advance  from  a  rude  wilderness  to  a  state  of  importance 
among  the  colonies.  The  government  was  then  adminis- 
tered by  the  following  persons,  under  the  style  of  Presi- 
dents, till  his  death,  viz. : — G.  G.  Ludlow,  from  his 
departure  till  February,  1808  ;  Edward  Winslow,  from 
that  period  till  the  24th  of  May  following ;  then  Major- 
general  Hunter,  who  held  the  government  till  1812,  with 
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two  short  exceptions,  during  which  it  devolved,  first,  on 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Johnstone ;  afterward  on  Major-Gen- 
eral Balfour ;  then  on  Major-General  Smyth,  who,  going  to 
England  in  1813,  left  it  with  Major-General  Saumarez, 
and,  on  his  leaving  the  country  again,  in  1814,  the  duties 
of  the  office  devolved  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Haiks. 

On  the  death  of  Governor  Carleton,  Major-General 
George  Stracey  Smyth  was  appointed  to  the  government, 
by  commission  dated  Feb.  28,  1817.  Governor  Smyth 
died  March  27,  1823,  when  the  administration  devolved 
first  on  Ward  Chipman,  then  on  John  Murray  Bliss,  Es- 
quires. In  the  mean  time  Major-General  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  received  the  appointment,  and  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment in  August,  1824. 

The  population  of  the  province  at  that  time  was  esti- 
mated in  round  numbers  at  eighty  thousand.  The  census 
for  1824,  suj)po8od  to  fall  a  little  short  of  the  actual  number 
of  inhabitants,  exhibited  a  return  of  seventy-four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six,  besides  the  large  settlement 
of  Madawaska  and  the  parish  of  West  Isles. 

After  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  the  United  States, 
in  1815,  New  Brunswick  received  another  body'of  military 
colonists.  A  portion  of  the  disbanded  men  of  several  regi- 
ments were  settled  on  the  upper  part  of  the  St.  John 
River,  between  Presque-Isle  and  the  Indian  Reserve. 

In  1825,  occurred  the  great  fire  on  the  Miramichi,  for 
whose  extent  and  severity  hardly  a  parallel  is  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  conflagrations.  A  very  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  appalling  disaster,  written  at  the  time,  is  well 
worthy  of  preservation  in  this  place. 

THE  GREAT  MIRAMICHI  FIRE  OP  1825,   AS  DESCRIBED  BT  AN 
EYE-WITNESS.   (MR.  COONEY.) 

"  The  summer  of  1825  was  unusually  warm  in  both  hem- 
ispheres, particularly  in  America,  where  its  effects  were 
fatally  visible  in  the  prevalence  of  epidemical  disorders. 
During  July  and  August  extensive  fires  raged  in  diff'erent 
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parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  especially  in  the  divisions  of  the 
peninsula.     The  protracted  drought  of  the  Fumiuer,  acting 
upon  the  aridity  of  the  forests,  had  rendered  them  more 
than  naturally  combustible,  and  thus  facilitating  both  the 
dispersion  and  the  progress  of  the  fires  that  appeared  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  produced  an  unusual  warmth. 
On  the  Gth  of  October,  the  fire  was  evidently  approaching 
Newcastle ;  at  different  intervals  fitful  blazes  aiid  flashes 
were  observed  to  issue  from  different  parts  of  the  woods,  par- 
ticularly up  the  north-west  at  the  rear  of  Newcastle,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Douglastown  and  Moorfields,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  Bartibog.      Many  persons  heard  the  crack- 
ling   of  falling  trees  and  shrivelled    branches,   while  a 
hoarse  rumbling  noise,  not  dissimilar  to  the  roaring  of  dis- 
tant thunder,  and  divided  by  pauses  like  the  intermittent 
discharges  of  artillery,  was  distinct  and  audible.     On  the 
7th  of  October  the  heat  increased  to  such  a  degree,  and 
became  so  very  oppressive,  that  many  complained  of  its 
enervating  effects.     About  twelve  o'clock  a  pale  sickly 
mist,  slightly  tinged  with  purple,  emerged  from  the  forest 
and  settled  over  it. 

"Tills  cloud  soon  retreated  before  a  large  dark  one,  which, 
occupying  its  place,  wrapt  the  firmament  in  a  pall  of  va- 
por: this  encumbrance  retaining  its  position    till  about 
three  clock,  the  heat  became  tormentingly  sultry.     There 
was  not  a  breath  of  air ;  the  atmosphere  was  overcluivled; 
an  irresistible  lassitude  seized  the  people,  and  a  stupe- 
fying dulness  seemed  to  pervade  every  place  but  the  woods, 
which  now  trembled  and  rustled  and  shook  with  an  in- 
cessant and  thrilling  noise  of  explosions,  rapidly  following 
,  each  other,  and  mingling  their  reports  with  a  discordant 
variety  of  loud  and  boisterous  sounds.     At  this  time  the 
whole  country  appeared  to  be  encircled  by  a  fiery  zone, 
which,  gradually  contracting  its  circle  by  the  devastations 
it  made,  seemed  as  if  it  would  not  converge  into  a  point 
while  any  thing  remained  to  be  destroyed.     A  littl(5  after 
four  o'clock  an  immense  pillar  of  smoke  rose  in  a  verti- 
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cal  direction,  at  some  distaneo  nortli-west  of  Newcastle, 
for  a  wliilo,  and  the  sky  was  absolutely  blackened  by  this 
huge  cloud  ;  but  a  light  northerly  breeze  springing  up,  it 
gradually  distended  and  then  dissipated  into  a  variety  of 
shapeless  niists.  About  an  hour  after,  or  probably  at  half- 
past  five,  innumerable  large  spires  of  smoke  issuing  from 
distant  parts  of  the  woods,  and  illuminatod  by  the  flainea 
that  seemed  to  pierce  them,  mounted  to  the  sky. 

*'  A  heavy  and  suffocating  canopy  extended  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  observation,,  and,  api)earing  more  terrific  by  the 
vi\id  flashes  and  blazes  that  darted  irregularly  through  it, 
now  hung  over  Newcastle  and  Douglas  in  threatening 
suspension,  while  showers  of  flaming  brands,  calcined  leaves, 
ashes  and  cinders,  seemed  to  scream  through  the  growling 
noise  that  prevailed  in  the  woods. 

"  About  nine  o'clock  or  shortly  after,  a  succession  of  loud 
and  appalling  roars  thundered  through  the  forests.  Peal 
after  peal,  crash  after  crash,  announced  the  sentence  of 
destruction.  Every  succeeding  shock  created  fresh  alarm ; 
every  clap  came  loaded  with  its  own  destructive  energy. 
"With  greedy  rapidity  did  the  flames  advance  to  the  de- 
voted scene  of  their  ministry ;  nothing  could  impede  their 
progress ;  they  removed  every  obstacle  by  the  desolation 
tliey  occasioned,  and  several  hundred  miles  of  prostrate 
forests  and  smitten  woods  marked  their  devastating  way. 

"The  river,  tortured  into  violence  by  the  hurricane, 
foamed  with  rage,  and  flung  its  boiling  spray  upon  the 
land.  The  thunders  pealed  along  the  vault  of  heaven ; 
the  lightning  appeared  to  rend  the  firmament.  For  a  mo- 
ment and  all  was  still — a  deep  and  awful  silence  reigned 
over  every  thing.  All  nature  appeared  to  be  hushed,  M'hen 
suddenly  a  lengthened  and  sullen  roar  came  booming 
through  tlie  forest,  driving  a  thousand  massive  and  devour- 
ing flames  before  it.  Then  Newcastle  and  Douglastown, 
and  the  whole  northern  side,  extending  from  Bartibog  to 
the  Naashwaak,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  became  enveloped  in  an  immense  sheet  of  flame, 
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that  spread  over  nearly  six  thousand  square  miles  I     That 
the  stranger  may  form  a  faint  idea  of  the  desolation  and 
misery,  which  no  pen  can  describe,  ho  must  picture  to 
iihnself  a  large  and  rapid  river,  thickly  settled  for  one 
hundred  miles  or  more  on  both  sides  of  it.     He  must  also 
fancy  four  thriving  towns,  two  on  each  side  of  this  river, 
and  then  reflect  that  these  towns  and  settlements  were  all 
composed  of  wooden  houses,  stores,  stables,  and  barns ; 
that  these  barns  and  stables  were  filled  with  crops,  and 
that  the  arrival  of  the  fall  importations  had  stocked  the 
warehousea  and  stores  with  spirits,  powder,  and  a  variety 
of  combustible  articles,  as  well  as  the  necessary  supplies 
for  the  approaching  winter.     He  must   then   remember 
that  the  cultivated  or  settled  part  of  the  river  is  but  a  long 
narrow  strip,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
lying  between  the  river  and  almost  interminable  forests, 
stretching  along  the  very  edge  of  its  precincts  and  all 
around  it.     Extending  his  conception,  he  will  see  these 
forests  thickly  expanding  over  more  than  six  thousand 
square  miles,  and  absolutely  parched  into  tinder  by  the 
protracted  heat  of  a  long  summer.     Let  him  then  animate 
the  picture  by  scattering  countless  tribes  of  wild  animals, 
hundreds  of  domestic  ones,  and  even  thousands  of  men 
through  the  interior.    Having  done  all  this,  he  will  have 
before  him  a  feeble  description  of  the  extent,  features,  and 
general  circumstances  of  the  country  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  w^as  suddenly  enveloped  in  a  fire.     A 
more  ghastly  or  a  more  revolting  picture  of  human  misery 
cannot  well  be  imagined.     The  whole  district  of  culti- 
vated land  was  shrouded  in  the  agonizing  memorials  of 
some  dreadful  deforming  havoc.     The  songs  of  gladness 
that  formerly  resounded  through  it  were  no  longer  heard, 
for  the  voice  of  misery  had  hushed  them.     Nothing  broke 
upon  the  ear  but  the  accents  of  distress ;  the  eye  saw 
nothing  but  ruin,  and  desolation,  and  death. 

"  Newcastle,  yesterday  a  flourishing  town,  full  of  trade 
and  spirit,  and  containing  nearly  one  thousand  inhabi- 
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tftiits,  was  now  a  licap  of  smoking  ruins;  and  Douglas- 
town,  nearly  onu-third  of  its  size,  was  reduced  to  the  same 
niiserabio  condition.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty 
houses  and  storehouses  that  comprised  the  former,  but 
twelve  remained ;  and  of  the  seventy  that  composed  tho 
hitter,  but  six  were  left.  The  confusion  on  board  one  hun- 
dred and  lifty  large  vessels  then  lying  in  the  Miramichi, 
and  exposed  to  innnincnt  danger,  was  terrible ;  some 
burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  others  burning,  and  tho  remain- 
der occasionally  on  fire. 

"  Dispersed  groups  of  half-famished,  half-naked,  and 
houseless  creatures,  all  more  or  loss  injured  in  their  per- 
sons, many  lamenting  tho  loss  of  some  property,  or  chil- 
dren, or  relations  and  friends,  were  wandering  through  tho 
country.  Of  the  human  bodies,  some  were  seen  with  their 
bowels  protruding ;  others  with  tho  flesh  all  consumed, 
and  tho  blackened  skeletons  smoking ;  some  with  headless 
trunks  and  severed  extremities ;  some  bodies  burned  to 
cinders  ;  others  reduced  to  ashes  ;  many  bloated  by  suft'o- 
cation,  and  several  lying  in  the  last  distorted  position  of 
convulsing  torture.  Brief  and  violent  was  their  passage 
from  life  to  death,  and  rude  and  melancholy  was  their 
sepulchre,  '  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown.' 

"  The  immediate  loss  of  life  was  upwards  of  five  hundred 
human  beings.  Thousands  of  wild  beasts  had  perished  in 
tho  woods,  and  from  their  putrescent  carcasses  issued 
streams  of  efHuvium  and  stench  that  formed  contairiuus 
diseases  over  the  dismantled  settlements.  Domestic  ani- 
mals of  all  kinds  lay  dead  and  dying  in  different  parts  of 
tho  country ;  myriads  of  salmon,  trout,  bass,  and  other 
fish,  poisoned  by  the  alkali  formed  by  the  ashes  pre- 
cipitated into  the  river,  now  lay  dead,  or  floundering 
and  gasping  on  the  scorched  shores  and  beaches ;  and  tho 
countless  variety  of  wild  fowl  and  reptiles  shared  a  similar 
fate.  Such  was  the  awful  conflagration  at  Miraniichi, 
which  elicited  the  prompt  benevolence  of  very  many 
philanthropists  of  the  old  and  new  worlds,  who  subscribed 
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£40,000  for  the  relief  of  the  survivors,  whose  property, 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  was  destroyed. 

*'  Now  Brunswick,  like  the  other  Ih-itish  provinces  in 
North  America,  has  suffered  much  from  fires.  In  1837, 
a  great  fire  in  St.  John  consumed  one  hundred  and  fifTteen 
buildings,  and  occasioned  a  loss  of  a  million  dollars." 

Sir  Howard  Douglas  held  the  office  of  governor,  or, 
rather,  Imiten^int-governor,  which  is  the  official  title  of 
the  executive  officer,  till  1831,  and  did  much  to  improve 
tho  country  and  advance  its  prosperity.  His  successors 
have  been : 

Sir  Archibald  Campbell 1833  to  1838 

Kir  John  Harvey 1838  "  1842 

Sir  W.  M.  G.  Colebrooko 1842  "  1851 

Sir  E.  AV.  Head 1851  "  1856 

lion.  Manners  Sutton 1856  "  1862 

In  1851,  tho  population  of  tho  province  had  reached 
the  number  of  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  New 
Brunswick  was  the  settlement  of  tho  boundary  question 
with  tho  United  States,  by  tho  treaty  of  "Washington,  in 
1842. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  the  boundary  lines, 
between  the  loyal  and  the  revolted  provinces,  were  so  im- 
perfectly defined  that  they  continued  for  more  than  half 
a  century  to  be  the  subject  of  dispute.  Efforts  were 
made  from  time  to  time  to  reconcile  conflicting  claims 
and  interests,  but  without  avail.  In  1839,  the  contro- 
versy between  New  Brunswick  and  Maine  had  arrived  to 
such  a  pass  that  armed  forces  were  raised,  fortificatiooa 
built,  and  the  prospect  of  actual  warfare  became  im- 
minent. 

In  this  crisis,  the  English  and  American  governments, 
abandoning  all  the  futile  plans  of  arbitration  which  had 
so  long  been  discussed,  and  even  tried,  adopted  the  policy 
of  compromise.  They  ultimately  succeeded  in  agreeing 
upon  a  line  of  division,  which,  as  it  fully  satisfied  neither 
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party,  may  bo  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  an  equitable 
one. 

By  this  treaty,  which  was  fully  ratified  in  August, 
184-2,  New  Brunswick  not  only  secured  protection  and 
tranquillity  to  her  inhabitants,  but  gained  a  large  accession 
of  territory.  This  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Talcott,  the 
United  States  commissioner  appointed  to  make  the  survey, 
to  contain  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  square  miles, — 
equal  to  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres.  This  country  may  be  rough,  and, 
as  represented  by  the  commissioner,  compared  with  other 
sections,' not  of  great  value  for  timber  or  for  agricul- 
ture. It  is,  however,  an  important  acquisition  to  the 
province,  ond  especially  as  it  opens  a  convenient  means 
of  communication  with  Canada  without  crossing  a  foreign 
State.  In  compensation  for  this  advantage,  the  right  of 
free  passage  on  the  St.  John,  with  all  unmanufactured 
articles  of  traffic,  was  ceded  to  the  people  of  Maine. 

If  the  climate  of  New  Brunswick  is  cold,  it  is  remark- 
ably healthful.  Its  soil  is  in  many  parts  highly  produc- 
tive, and  it  has  many  resources  for  profitable  traffic.  A 
careful  observer  and  writer  states  that  the  children  of 
immigrants  arc  taller  and  larger  than  their  parents,  that 
the  women  are  handsome,  and  the  men  active  and  intel- 
ligent. 


DESCRIPTIVE    AND    STATISTICAL    ACCOUNT    OP    NEW 

BRUNSWICK. 

The  Province  of  New  Brunswick  is  situated  between 
the  parallels  of  45°  and  48°  north  latitude,  and  the  me- 
ridians of  G3°  45'  and  67°  50'  west  longitude.  It  lies 
between  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  with  its  eastern  front 
on  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  and  its  southern  front  on  the 
Bay  of  Fuudy,  being  bounded  westerly  by  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  on  the  north  by  Canada. 

The  area  of  New  Brunswick  is  estimated  at  17,677,360 
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acres,  equal  to  27,620  square  miles.  Of  this  quantity, 
more  than  6,000,000  of  acres  have  been  already  sold  or 
alienated  by  the  crown,  leaving  upwards  of  11,000,000  of 
acres  yet  to  be  disposed  of.  The  quantity  of  good  land  fit 
for  settlement  and  yet  unsold,  is  estimated  at  7,500,000 
acres,  of  which  250,000  are  surveyed  for  settlers. 

The  mode  of  selling  crown  lands  is  by  auction ;  and 
sales  take  place  every  month  in  each  county.  The  upset 
price  is  three  shillings  currency  per  acre,  equal  to  two 
shillings  and  five-pence  sterling,  payable  one-fourth  on  the 
day  of  sale,  and  the  residue  in  one,  two,  and  three  years, 
without  interest.  If  the  whole  amount  is  paid  at  the  time 
of  sale,  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to  a  discount  of  20  per 
cent.,  which  reduces  the  price  to  two  English  shillings 
per  acre.  To  this  must,  however,  be  added  the  expense 
of  survey,  three-pence  currency,  equal  to  two  and  a  half 
pence  sterling  per  acre. 

"When  several  persons,  desirous  of  becoming  actual  set- 
tlers, apply  jointly  for  lots  of  vacant  land,  in  a  locality 
where  no  roads  exist,  they  can  procure  such  lots,  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  acres  each,  and  pay  for  the  same  in 
labor  on  roads,  to  be  laid  out  leading  to  or  through  their 
land.  In  such  cases  the  applicants  pay  for  the  survey  of 
the  land,  and  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  currency,  equal 
to  two  shillings  and  five-pence  sterling  per  acre.  The 
road-work  is  done  at  such  times  and  places  as  are  fixed 
upon  by  the  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
No  less  work  is  to  be  done  in  any  one  year  than  will  be 
equal  to  one-fourth  the  whole  purchase-money ;  and  no 
grant  Avill  issue  until  the  purchaser  has  actually  resided 
on  the  land  for  one  year,  and  brought  at  least  ten  acres 
into  a  state  of  cultivation. 

A.  third  mode  of  disposing  of  crown  lands  for  actual 
settlement,  has  recently  been  adopted  ;  full  particulars  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  hereto. 

Professor  J.  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.  R.  S.,  the  well-known 
writer  on  agriculture  and  agricultural  chemistry,  was  em- 
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ployed  by  tlie  government,  in  184:9,  to  make  an  inspection 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  report  upon  its  agricultural  capa- 
bilities. In  his  report,  subsequently  published  by  author- 
ity, he  thus  describes  New  Brunswick  :— 

"  Two  very  different  impressions  in  regard  to  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  will  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  the  stranger,  according 
as  he  contents  himself  with  visiting  the  towns,  and  inspecting  the 
lands  which  lie  along  the  seaboard,  or  ascends  the  rivers,  or  penetrates 
by  its  numerous  roads  into  the  interior  of  its  more  central  and  northern 
counties, 

"  In  the  former  case,  he  will  feel  like  the  traveller  who  enters  Swe- 
den by  the  harbor  of  Stockholm  or  of  Gotteuburg,  or  who  sails 
among  the  rocks  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  The  naked  cliffs,  or 
shelving  shores,  of  granite  or  other  hardened  rocks,  and  tlie  unvary- 
ing pine  forests,  awaken  in  his  mind  ideas  of  hopeless  desolation,  and 
poverty  and  barrenness  appear  necessarily  to  dwell  within  the  iron- 
bound  shores. 

"  A  largo  proportion  of  the  Europeans  who  visit  New  Brunswick, 
Bee  only  the  rocky  regions  which  encircle  the  more  frequented  har- 
bors of  the  province.  They  must,  therefore,  carry  away  and  convey 
to  others  very  unfavorable  ideas,  especially  of  its  adaptation  to  agri- 
cultural purposes.   . 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  stranger  penetrate  beyond  the  At- 
lantic shores  of  the  province,  and  travel  through  the  interior,  he  will 
be  struck  by  the  Humber  and  beauty  of  its  rivers,  by  the  fertility  of 
its  river  islands  and  intervals,  and  by  the  great  extent  and  excellent 
condition  of  its  roads,  and,  upon  the  whole,  of  its  numerous  bridges. 
Ho  will  see  boundless  forests  still  unreclaimed ;  but  will  remark  at  the 
same  time  an  amount  of  general  progress  and  prosperous  advance- 
ment, which,  considering  tlie  recent  Hcttlomeut  and  small  revenue  of 
the  province,  is  really  surprising.  If  he  possesses  an  agricultural  eye, 
he  may  discern  great  defects  in  the  practical  husbandry  of  the  provin- 
cial farmer,  while  he  remarks,  at  the  same  time,  the  healthy  looks  of 
their  large  families,  and  the  apparently  easy  and  independent  condi- 
tion in  which  they  live.  If  he  have  travelled  much  in  other  coun- 
tries, one  thing  which  will  arrest  his  attention  more  than  all,  will  be 
the  frequent  complaints  which  meet  his  ears,  of  the  slowness  with 
which  tlie  province  advances,  of  tiie  condition  of  its  agriculture  com- 
pared with  that  of  Scotland  or  England,  of  the  want  of  capital  among 
its  land- possessing  farmers,  and  so  on;  complaints  which  would  be 
made  regarding  New  Brunswick  with  very  much  less  urgency,  were 
the  rate  of  its  own  actual  progress  better  known  to  its  inhabitants, 
and  its  own  rural  and  economical  condition  better  understood  and  ap- 
preciated. 

"  For  my  own  part,  in  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  province,  in  connection  with  the  period  of  its  early  settle- 
ment, and  witii  the  public  revenues  it  has  possessed  from  time  to 
time  as  means  of  improvement,  1  liave  been  much  impressed  with 
the  rapid  progress  it  has  really  made,  and  with  the  large  amount  of 
social  advancement  which  is  everywhere  to  be  seen.    The  roads,  the 
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bridges,  the  cliurches,  thj  schools,  the  colleges,  besides  the  numeroua 
otlicr  public  institutions,  excellent  and  liberul  in  tiietnselves,  assume  a 
very  large  magnitude  in  tiie  eyes  of  the  impartial  observer,  when  it  is 
conHJdcred  that  they  have  been  made,  built,  or  established,  and  pro- 
vided for  by  a  population  even  at  present  under  two  hundred  thousand 
souls,  less  in  number  than  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  our  third-rate  Eng- 
lisli  cities,  and  in  the  short  space  of  sixty  or  seventy  years.  When  I 
have  heard  natives  of  New  Brunswick  complaining  of  the  slowness 
with  which  their  province  advanced,  I  liave  felt  persuaded  that  the 
natural  impatience  of  a  young  people  to  become  great,  like  that  of  a 
young  man  to  become  rich,  was  blinding  thera  to  the  actual  rate  at 
wliicli  their  country  was  going  forward,  a  rate  so  different  from  what 
is  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  old  world,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Island  Home  from  which  we  all  come. 

"  In  justice  to  New  Brunswick,  I  must  add  another  remark.  In 
every  part  of  the  world  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  visit,  I  have  met 
with  numerous  individuals  who  were  more  or  less  interested  in,  and 
w^ere  anxious  to  promote  the  agricultural  improvement  of  their  na- 
tive country.  But  in  New  Brunswick,  a  more  general  feeling  appears 
to  prevail  upon  this  subject,  among  all  educated  persons,  than  I  have 
ever  met  with  before. 

"In  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  whatever  defects  its  hus- 
bandry may  exhibit,  and  they  are  many,  it  has  been  satisfactory  to 
me  to  find,  that  a  developinent  of  its  agricultural  resources  by  the 
improvement  of  its  agricultural  practice,  and  independent  of  immi- 
gration, has  begun  to  manifest  itself  distinctly.  Improved  imple- 
ments, and  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  imported  grain  and  grass  seeds, 
skilful  ploughing,  the  preparation  of  composts,  with  experiments  ia 
draining,  in  the  use  of  lime  and  gypsum,  in  the  growth  of  green  crops 
and  feeding  of  stock — these  and  other  similar  forms  of  improvement 
which  have  come  under  my  notice  in  the  province,  show  that  there 
are  some  at  least  who  not  only  desire  to  advance  the  general  condi- 
tion of  its  husbandry,  but  who  are  aware  also  of  the  first  steps  which 
ought  to  be  taken  to  promote  this  advancement." 

In  18i5,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  Her  Majes- 
ty's government  to  explore  and  survey  the  route  for  a 
railway  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  across  the  province  of 
New  iirunswick.  In  their  report,  submitted  to  parlia- 
ment in  1819,  signed  by  Major  Robinson,  R.  E.,  the 
province  is  thus  described  : 

"Of  the  climate,  soil,  and  capabilities  of  New  Brunswick  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  too  highly.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  so 
l)eautifully  wooded  and  watered. 

"An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sec- 
tion of  it  without  its  streams,  from  the  running  brook  up  to  the  navi- 
gable river.  Two-thirds  of  its  boundary  are  washed  by  the  sea ;  the 
remainder  is  embraced  by  the  large  rivers,  the  St.  John  and  the 
Restigouche.  For  beauty  and  richness  of  scenery,  this  latter  river 
and  its  branches  are  not  surpassed  by  any  thing  in  Great  Britain. 
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"The  lakes  of  New  Brunswick  are  numerous  and  most  beautiful ; 
its  surface  is  undulating,  hill  and  dale,  varying  up  to  mountain  and 
valley.  It  is  everywhere,  except  a  few  peaks  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  the  finest  growth. 

"  The  country  can  everywhere  be  penetrated  by  its  streams.  In 
some  parts  of  the  interior,  by  a  portage  of  three  or  four  miles,  a 
canoe  can  float  away,  either  to  the  Bay  of  Ohaleur  and  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  or  down  to  St.  John  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

'■  Its  agricultural  capabilities,  climate,  etc.,  are  described  in  Bou- 
chettc's  work,  iu  Martin's  British  Colonies,  and  other  authors.  The 
country  is  by  them,  and  most  deservedly  so,  highly  praised." 

CLIMATE. 

Altlionirh  the  winters  of  New  Brunswick  are  somewhat 
severe  (less  so,  however,  than  those  of  Lower  Canada), 
yet  the  climate  is  exceedingly  healthy.  Fever  and  ague 
are  wholly  unknown  ;  epidemics,  even  of  a  slight  nature, 
are  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  country  is  absolutely  with- 
out an  endemic,  or  disease  peculiar  to  itself. 

Professor  Johnston  in  his  report  says,  that  the  province 
has  an  exceedingly  healthy  climate.  Every  medical  man 
he  met  in  the  country  assured  him  of  this ;  and  the 
healthy  looks  and  the  numerous  families  of  the  natives, 
of  all  classes,  confirmed  these  assurances. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  there  is  much  fog 
durinir  the  summer  season,  but  this  extends  a  short  dis- 
tancc  only  into  the  interior.  The  city  of  St.  John  is  fre- 
quently wrapped  in  a  dense  sea-fog,  while  the  days  are 
bright  and  cloudless  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  only. 
In  the  interior  of  the  province,  the  air  is  much  wanner 
in  summer  than  on  the  sea-coast;  and  there  is  a  greater  de- 
gree of  cold  in  winter. 

Tlie  ranges  of  temperature  are : — At  St.  John,  on  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  from  18°  below,  to  88°  above  zero. 

At  liichibucto,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  from  20° 
below,  to  90°  above  zero. 

At  Fredericton,  in  the  interior,  from  21°  below,  to  95° 
above  zero. 

The  following  observations  were  made  on  the  weather, 
at  an  altitude  of  132  feet  above  high-water  mark  in  the  city 


this;  and  the 
;  the  natives, 
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of  St.  John,  which  is  in  latitude  45"  1'  north,  and  longi- 
tude GG"  4'  west. 

1848.  1849.  1850.  1851. 

Highest  temperature 87  88  84  85 

Lowest  temperature 14  15  6  18 

Clear  days 178  200  194  181 

Cloudy  days 116  124  112  124 

Stormy  days 72  41  59  66 

Snow,  in  inches 89  46  117  43 

Rain,  in  inches 43  37*6  33  40 

There  are  not  more  than  four  snow-storms  in  any  one 
year,  in  which  over  a  foot  of  snow  falls  at  any  one  time  ; 
and  snow-storms  rarely  last  more  than  two  days.  In 
England,  nine  inches  of  snow,  when  melted,  average  one 
inch  of  water;  in  New  Brunswick,  seventeen  inches 
melted,  average  one  inch  of  water.  The  snow  is  there- 
fore twice  as  light,  or  dry,  as  that  of  England. 

COURSE  OF  THE  SEASONS. 

The  winter  is  fairly  established  at  Christmas.  In  Jan- 
uary, as  in  the  other  North  American  colonies,  there  is  the 
usual  thaw ;  in  February  is  the  deepest  snow,  which  sel- 
dom exceeds  four  feet  on  the  average  in  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  province,  and  three  feet  in  the  southern  por- 
tion. In  March,  the  sun  acquires  much  power,  and  the 
snows  begin  to  melt.  In  the  cleared  country  the  snow 
disappears  in  April,  and  spring  ploughing  commences. 
Seed-time  continues,  according  to  the  season,  from  the  last 
week  in  April  until  the  end  of  May.  In  June,  the  apple- 
trees  are  in  full  blossom ;  in  July,  wild  strawberries  of 
fine  flavor  are  ripe  and  in  abundance ;  haying  then  be- 
gins. In  August,  early  potatoes  are  brought  to  market, 
as  also  raspberries  and  other  wild  fruits.  In  September, 
oats,  wheat,  and  other  cereal  grains  are  ready  for  the  sickle ; 
these  arc  generally  secured  before  October.  The  autumn 
is  long,  and  the  weather  is  then  delicious ;  this  is  decided- 
ly the  most  pleasant  portion  of  the  year.  There  are  usu- 
ally heavy  rains  in  November ;  but  wh6n  not  wet,  the 
weather  is  fine  and  pleasant ;  the  rivers  generally  close 
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during  the  latter 


of  this  month,  and  in  December 


part 
winter  fairly  sets  in. 

From  numerous  returns  which  were  furnished  to  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  the  follow- 
ing facts  were  deduced.  The  average  interval  between 
the  earliest  sowing  and  latest  ploughing, — or  mean  length 
of  summer — is  six  months  and  twenty-two  days.  Of  this 
period,  the  growth  of  wheat  and  crops  of  spring  corn  re- 
quires an  average  of  three  months  and  seventeen  days. 
After  reaping  the  corn  crops,  there  is  generally  about 
seven  weeks  clear  for  ploughing  before  winter  sets  in.  Be- 
fore the  average  sowing  time  in  spring,  there  is  usually 
about  six  weeks,  during  which  ploughing  and  other  pre- 
paratory treatment  of  the  land  can  be  carried  on. 

The  number  of  days  during  which  rain  impedes  the  oper- 
ations of  the  British  farmer,  is  notoriously  very  great ; 
and  in  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  soil 
is  of  a  peculiarly  tenacious  character,  it  not  only  shortens 
the  period  during  which  the  work  of  preparing  the  land 
can  be  done,  but  it  also  makes  it  heavier  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  do.  But  in  New  Brunswick  the  climate  is  more 
steady  and  equable.  Rains  do  not  so  constantly  fall ;  and 
when  they  do  descend,  the  soils  in  most  parts  of  the  Prov- 
ince are  so  porous,  that  they  readily  pass  through.  The 
out-door  operations  of  the  New  Brunswick  farmer  are  loss 
impeded  by  rain,  and  the  disposable  time  he  possesses, 
compared  with  that  of  the  British  farmer,  is  really  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  number  of  days  at  the  disposal  of 
each,  but  by  the  number  of  days  during  which  each  can 
work  out  of  doors. 

Tlie  severe  frosts  in  winter  generally  penetrate  so  deep 
into  the  ground,  especially  when  it  is  not  covered  ivith 
grass,  as  to  raise  up  and  separate  the  particles  from  each 
other,  to  a  considerable  depth ;  so  that  when  the  thaw 
comes,  it  is  already  so  loose  and  open  as  scarcely  to  require 
ploughing  at  all,  or  if  ploughed,  to  be  done  with  little  force 
and  great  speed. 
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An  Ayrshire  farmer  settled  in  New  Brunswick,  whose 
long  experience  with  Scottish  agriculture  entitles  his  opin- 
ion to  much  weight,  says : — "  The  frost  of  winter  leaves 
the  land  in  a  very  pliable  state,  and  in  a  better  order  for 
green  crops  than  any  number  of  ploughings  done  in  win- 
ter could  make  it.  On  this  account,  I  believe,  a  pair  of 
horses  coiild  work  as  much  land  here,  under  a  given  rota- 
tion, as  they  would  in  Scotland." 

Though  the  period  for  out-door  labor  is  shorter  in  New 
Brunswick — as  it  is  in  Canada,  Maine,  and  the  North- 
ern States — than  in  England,  or  in  parts  of  Scotland,  yet 
the  action  of  winter  upon  the  soil  is  such  as  materially 
to  lessen  the  labor  necessary  to  bring  it  into  a  proper 
state  of  tillage.  There  is  nothing  therefore  in  the  length 
of  the  winter  of  New  Brunswick,  or  the  shortness  of  its 
summer,  which  ought,  where  time  is  diligently  employed 
and  its  value  known,  to  interfere  seriously  with  the 
progress  of  out-door  operations,  or  to  add  materially  to 
the  expenses  of  arable  cultivation. 

The  manner  in  which  all  root-crops  thrive  in  the  prov- 
ince is  really  remarkable,  and  the  frost  is  one  of  the 
agents  by  which  the  large  product  is  brought  about,  by 
opening  and  pulverizing  the  soil.  By  tables  of  produce 
heretofore  published,  it  has  been  shown,  that  in  potatoes 
and  turnips.  New  Brunswick  greatly  exceeds  the  present 
average  produce  of  any  other  part  of  North  America  with 
which  it  has  been  compared. 

.Very  little  attention  is  yet  paid  to  the  culture  of  flax, 
which  may  be  grown  upon  almost  every  farm  in  the  prov- 
ince. The  same  may  be  said  of  hemp,  to  the  growth  of 
which  some  parts  of  the  country  are  specially  adapted,  be- 
cause of  the  rank  rapidity  with  which  vegetation  proceeds 
upon  them.  Wool-combing  now  affords  employment  to 
some  extent,  and  it  will  do  so  more  largely,  when  greater 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  adaptation  of  the  climate  to 
the  rearing  of  sheep.  The  dressing  of  flax,  hemp,  and 
wool  offers  means  of  winter  employment,  one  or  other  of 
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which  may  be  rendered  profitably  available,  in  most  die- 
tricta. 

The  climate  of  New  Brunswick  is  well  fitted  for  the 
roaring  and  feeding  of  cattle.  "With  proper  care,  they 
not  only  winter  well,  but  gain  size  and  flesh.  In  Resti- 
gouche,  tlie  most  northerly  portion  of  the  Province,  the 
climate  is  loss  severe  upon  stock  than  in  Great  Britain. 
Though  a  large  provision  of  winter  food  is  required  to 
maintain  the  stock  during  so  many  months,  yet  by  the 
saving  of  manure  upon  forms  of  all  kinds,  even  the  newest, 
and  applying  it  to  the  grass  land  in  the  spring,  and  by 
the  cultivation  of  green  crops,  for  which  there  are  such 
extraordinary  capabilities,  this  food  is  easily  raised.  The 
proper  feeding  of  cattle  during  the  winter,  gives  employ- 
ment to  the  members  of  the  farmer's  family  and  Ida 
paid  servants  ;  and  it  is  also  the  means  of  producing  more 
manure,  thus  insuring  the  production  of  better  beef  and 
mutton,  a  greater  weight  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  heavier 
harvests  of  grain. 

Professor  Johnston  procured  returns  from  all  parts  of 
New  Brunswick,  of  the  produce  of  each  crop,  and  its 
weight  per  Winchester  bushel.  From  these  returns  he 
deduced  the  following  statement  of  the  average  product 
and  weight  of  each,  in  the  entire  Province : — 


Crop. 

Wheat , 

Barley 29 

Oats 34 

liuekwheat ^^ 

Rye 20  j 

Indian  Com 411 

Potatoes 226J 

Turnips 45C 


Por  acre.  Weight  per  bushel 

20  bushels GO  1 1-12  lbs. 

50  " 

38  " 

48  8-11      " 

52^  " 

59^  " 

or  6  1-3  tons.. G3  " 

or  13Hon8...66  " 


II 


"These  average  weights,"  says  Professor  Johnston, 
"  over  a  whole  province,  where  the  land  is  new,  and  ma- 
nured only  in  rare  instances,  or  at  long  intervals,  indicate  a 
capacity  in  the  soil  and  climate,  to  produce  grain  for  hu- 
man food,  of  a  very  superior  quality." 
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THE  FOREST. 

After  agriculture,  the  forests  of  New  Brunswick  consti- 
tute at  present  its  next  greatest  resource,  in  furnlsliing  the 
materials  for  its  staple  export  of  timber,  and  its  principal 
manufactures — ship-building  and  sawed  lumber. 

Tlie  whole  surface  of  the  province,  in  its  natural  state, 
is,  with  very  few  exceptions,  covered  with  a  dense  forest 
of  timber-trees.  Among  these,  the  most  valuable,  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  and  majestic,  is  the  white  j)ine,  so 
called  from  the  perfect  whiteness  of  its  wood  when  freshly 
exposed.  The  wood  is  soft,  light,  free  from  knots,  and 
easily  wrought ;  it  is  durable,  and  not  liable  to  split  when 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  white  pine  furnishes  timber  of 
large  dimensions,  and  boards  of  great  width  ;  and  its  wood 
is  employed  in  far  more  diversified  uses,  and  in  greater 
quantities,  than  that  of  any  other  tree  in  America. 

The  most  usual  forms  in  which  white  pine  is  extensively 
exported  from  New  Brunswick  are — as  squared  timber, 
masts,  spars,  deals,  plank,  boards,  scantling,  clapboards, 
palings,  shingles,  and  laths ;  also  in  boxes,  barrels,  water- 
pails,  and  tubs.  It  would,  however,  be  quite  impossible  to 
enumerate  the  variety  of  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied, 
both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Next  to  the  white  pine  in  commercial  value,  is  the  hlack 
8j))'uce.  Tills  tree  is  so  multiplied  in  New  Brunswick,  as 
to  constitute  a  third  part  of  the  forests  with  which  the 
province  is  so  uninterruptedly  covered,  and  nowhere  is  it 
found  of  larger  size  or  finer  quality.  It  often  attains  from 
seventy  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  diameter. 

The  distinguishing  properties  of  the  wood  of  the  black 
spruce  are,  strength,  lightness,  and  elasticity.  It  furnishes 
as  fine  yards  and  topmasts  as  any  in  the  world,  and  for 
these  it  has  been  long  and  extensively  used.  By  many, 
the  wood  of  the  black  spruce  is  preferred  to  that  of  the 
white  pine  for  flooring ;  but  its  great  value  arises  from  its 
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furnishing  the  spruce  doals  of  comnicrco,  which  now  con- 
stitute one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  exports  of  New 
Brunswick.  These  deals  are  of  the  unitbnn  thickness  of 
three  inches,  not  less  than  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  nine 
inches  in  width.  The  most  usual  dimensions  are  nine 
and  eleven  inches  in  breadth,  and  lengths  of  twelve,  four- 
teen, sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty-one  feet.  Spruce  bat- 
tens are  twelve  feet  long,  seven  inches  in  width,  and  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  The  manufacture  of  spruce 
deals  commenced  in  New  Brunswick  in  1819,  and  has 
since  been  steadily  increasing.  In  1851,  there  were  five 
hundred  and  eighty-four  saw-mills  in  the  province,  driven 
either  by  steam  or  water  power,  and  since  then  the  num- 
ber has  been  continually  on  the  increase.  The  extent  and 
value  of  the  exports  of  pine  and  spruce  timber  and  deals, 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tables  hereafter. 

The  next  tree  in  the  order  of  value  is  the  American 
larch^  which  is  known  under  a  variety  of  names.  The 
French  Canadians  call  it  epinette  rouge  ^  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Dutch  in  America  have  called  it  tamaracks 
It  is  must  generally  designated  in  New  Brunswick  by  its 
Indian  name,  hackmatack.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the 
province,  and  on  the  Gulf  Shore,  it  is  sometimes  styled 
cypress.,  but  much  more  frequently  juniper^  to  neither  of 
which  desii^nations  has  it  the  slightest  claim. 

The  American  larch,  like  that  of  Europe,  is  a  magnifi- 
cent tree,  with  a  straight,  slender  trunk,  eighty  feet  or 
more  in  height,  and  upwards  of  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Trees  of  this  size  are  most  aljundant  in  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  province,  but,  of  greater  or  less  size,  they 
abound  throughout  New  Brunswick.  The  wood  of  tlie 
American  larch  unites  all  the  properties  which  distin- 
guish the  European  species,  being  exceedingly  strong,  and 
singularly  durable.  It  is  highly  esteemed,  especially  for 
knees,  the  but  of  the  stem  and  one  of  the  principal  roots 
forming  together  the  angle  required.  Few  descriptions  of 
wood,  if  any,  are  superior  to  it  for  ship-planks  and  ship- 
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timber :  and  the  clippcr-sliips  of  Now  Brunswick,  built  al- 
most wholly  of  its  larch  wood,  havo  attained  a  world-wide 
celebrity  for  speed,  strength,  and  durability. 

After  the  three  principal  trees  already  named,  come  tho 
birch,  the  beech,  the  maple,  tho  elm,  the  hemlock,  the  spruce, 
the  butternut,  the  ash,  and  the  white  cedar.  Each  of  these 
furnishes  forest  trees  of  large  size ;  and,  in  various  shapes, 
they  are  of  more  or  less  value  for  homo  use,  as  well  as  for 
exportation. 

There  are  four  species  of  hirch  in  New  Brunswick,  all 
of  them  tall  trees.  Of  these,  the  black  and  yellow  birch 
are  the  most  valuable,  and  furnish  timber  of  the  largest 
size.  The  grain  of  tho  black  birch  is  fine  and  close, 
whence  it  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish :  it  possesses, 
also,  very  considerable  strength.  It  is  much  used  in  ship- 
building, for  the  keel,  lower  timbers,  and  planks  of  vessels ; 
and,  as  it  is  almost  indestructible  under  water,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  piles,  foundation  timbers,  sluices,  and  in 
general  for  any  purpose  where  it  is  constantly  wet.  The 
wood  of  the  yellow  birch  is  believed  to  be  somewhat 
inlerior  to  that  of  the  black  birch ;  but  the  timber  and 
planks  from  both  trees  are  exported  indiscriminately, 
under  the  general  name  of  birch.  Both  species  abound 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  they  are  almost  always  found  on 
deep,  loose,  and  wet  soils,  where  they  attain  their  largest 
size,  which  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  height,  and 
more  than  two  feet  in  diameter. 

There  arc  two  species  of  heech  found  in  New  Brunswick, 
the  red  and  the  white,  but  of  these  the  red  beech  is  ftir 
the  most  valuable.  In  some  situations,  the  beech  is  so 
abundant  as  to  constitute  extensive  forests,  the  finest  trees 
growing  in  a  deep  moist  soil,  or  level  or  gently  sloping 
lands,  which  are  suitable  for  the  culture  of  grain.  The 
wood  of  the  red  beech  is  very  valuable  when  preserved 
from  humidity,  and  incorruptible  when  constantly  in  the 
water;  but  it  rapidly  decays  when  exposed  to  the  alterna- 
tions of  dryness  and  moisture.  In  the  bottoms  of  vessels, 
36 
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it  liiirt  ])ccn  known  to  remain  sound  for  forty  years.  It 
stTvo.s  for  wlioe-lastrt,  tool-lmndlea,  j)Iiiue9,  and  niallots,  and 
its  ushcfl  afford  good  potash.  The  nuts  of  the  red  booch 
are  produced  every  second  year ;  hoga  fatten  rapidly  on 
these  nuts,  but  the  pork  is  not  esteemed.  Boars,  part- 
ridges, squirrels,  and  mice,  feed  on  them  largely. 

Very  solid  and  elegajit  hedges  may  be  made  with  young 
beeches  placed  seven  or  eight  inches  apart,  and  bent  in 
opposite  directions,  so  as  to  cross  each  other  and  form  a 
trellis,  with  apertures  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter. 
During  the  first  year,  they  are  bound  with  osier  at  the 
points  of  intersection,  where  they  finally  become  grafted, 
and  grow  together.  As  beech  does  not  suifer  in  pruning, 
and  sprouts  less  luxuriantly  than  most  other  trees,  it  is 
well  adapted  for  hedges.  The  red  beech  is  reared  N»'thout 
any  difiiculty  from  the  seed;  it  grows  rapidly,  and,  if  the 
soil  is  in  good  order,  a  handsome  and  suilicient  hedge  may 
be  produced  in  five  or  six  years. 

The  maples,  m  general,  are  lofty  and  beautiful  trees; 
they  grow  cpiick,  are  easily  transplanted,  and  bear  crop- 
ping. The  grass  flourishes  under  their  shade.  They 
prefer,  and  are  generally  found  on  a  free,  deep,  and  loamy 
soil,  rich  rather  than  sterile,  and  neither  wet  nor  very 
dry.  Of  the  several  species  of  maple,  the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  valuable  is  the  sugar-maple,  also  known  a? 
the  rock  wiaple,  and  hard  maple.  It  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  forests  with  which  New  Brunswick 
is  covered,  where  it  is  found  of  the  largest  size,  and  in 
great  perfection.  It  frequently  reaches  the  lieight  of 
seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  proportionate  diameter ;  but 
it  does  not  generally  exceed  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  diam- 
eter from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches.  The  sugar-maple  is 
most  frequently  found  on  the  steep  and  shady  banks  of 
rivers,  and  elevated  situations  where  the  soil  is  cold  and 
humid,  but  free,  deep,  and  fertile,  and  not  surcharged 
with  moisture. 

The  wood  of  the  sugar-maple,  when  first  cut,  is  white; 
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but  after  being  wrought,  and  oxposod  f«»r  aomo  timo  to  tho 
light,  it  takes  a  nny  tim  '\  lu  grain  i.s  fine  and  (tloso,  and 
when  polirthed  has  a  silky  liistro.  It  is  \•^^ry  strong,  and 
BufHciently  heavy,  but  wants  dumbllity;  when  oxpogc»d  to 
moisture  it  soon  decays,  and  it  is  therefore  neglected  in 
civil  and  naval  architecture.  In  tho  arrangomi'iit  of  tho 
lihro,  this  wood  frequently  exhibits  two  accidotital  forms 
of  much  beauty,  respectively  known  as  "curled  maple," 
and  "birds'-eyo  maple."  These  make  very  handsomo 
articles  of  furniture,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  cabinet- 
makers ;  they  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  they  bring  a  high  price. 

The  birches,  tho  beeches,  and  tho  maples  all  ftirnish  ex- 
cellent fuel,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  extensively  used 
in  New  Brunswick.  Tho  sugar  maple,  however,  furnishes 
the  best  fuel,  and  its  ashes  are  rich  in  tho  alkaline  princi- 
ple. The  charcoal  made  from  it  is  superior  to  any  other ; 
it  is  one-fifth  heavier  than  that  made  from  tho  same 
species  of  wood  in  tho  Middle  and  Southern  States,  which 
sutHciently  evinces  that  tho  sugar-maple  acquires  its  char- 
acteristic properties,  in  perfection,  only  in  a  northern 
climate. 

But  the  most  valuable  property  of  this  tree  is  tho  quan- 
tity of  sugar  it  furnishes;  and  tho  extraction  of  sugar 
from  the  maple  is  a  valuable  resource  in  a  country  where 
all  classes  of  society  daily  make  use  of  tea  and  coffee. 
The  process  by  which  it  is  obtained  is  very  simple,  and  is 
everywhere  nearly  the  same.  Though  not  essentially  de- 
fective, it  might  bo  rendered  more  perfect,  and  more 
profitable,  by  a  little  more  attention  to  science.  The 
work  usually  commences  in  the  month  of  March,  while 
the  cold  continues  intense,  and  the  ground  is  still  covered 
with  snow.  The  sap  begins  to  be  in  motion  at  this  early 
season,  and  is  obtained  by  boring  small  holes  in  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  from  which  it  flows  freely.  It  is  then  put 
into  kettles ;  the  evaporation  is  kept  up  by  a  brisk  fire, 
night  and  day,  and  the  scum  is  carefully  taken  off  as  it 
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rises.  Fresh  sap  is  added  as  required,  and  the  heat  is 
maintained  until  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  a  sirup,  after 
which  it  is  left  to  cool,  and  then  strained  to  remove  the 
remaining  impurities.  In  boiling  it  for  the  last  time,  the 
kettles  are  only  half  filled,  and  by  an  active,  steady  heat, 
the  sirup  is  rapidly  reduced  to  the  proper  consistency  for 
being  poured  into  moulds.  The  molasses  being  drained 
off  the  moulds,  the  sugar  comes  out  in  hard,  solid  blocks. 

The  larger  the  boiler,  the  more  sugar  is  obtained  ;  and 
a  copper  vessel  produces  sugar  of  a  fairer  color  than  an 
iron  vessel.  The  sugar  is  lightly  colored  in  proportion  to 
the  care  with  which  it  is  made,  and  the  judgment  with 
which  the  evaporation  is  conducted.  When  refined,  it 
equals  in  beauty  the  finest  sugar  used  in  Europe. 

The  sap  continues  to  flow  for  six  weeks,  after  wh;-!.  it 
becomes  less  abundant,  less  rich  in  saccharine  matter, 
and  sometimes  even  incapable  of  crystallization.  In  this 
state,  it  is  consumed  in  the  state  of  molasses,  far  superior 
to  that  from  the  "West  Indies,  ind  bears  the  name  of 
"  maple  honey.'" 

The  amount  of  sugar  manufactured  in  a  year,  varies 
from  dili'orent  causes.  A  cold  and  dry  winter  renders  the 
trees  more  productive  than  a  changeable  and  humid  sea- 
son. AVlien  frosty  nights  are  followed  by  dry  and  wunn 
days,  the  sap  flows  abundantly,  and  from  three  to  five 
gallons  are  then  yielded  by  a  single  tree,  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Three  pei-sons  are  found  sufticient  to  attend  two 
hundred  and  fifty  trees.  Each  tree  of  ordinary  size  yields 
in  a  good  season,  twenty  to  thirty  gallons  of  sap,  from 
which  five  or  six  pounds  of  sugar  are  made;  but  the  aver- 
age qiumtity,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  about  four  pounds  to 
each  tree. 

By  the  census  return  for  1851,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  maple  sugar  made  in  New  Brunswick  in  that 
year,  was  350,957  pounds. 

There  are  two  well-defined  species  of  Elm  in  New 
Brunswick,  known  as  the  white  elm  and  the  red  elm. 
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Both  species  are  beautiful,  and  well  adapted  to  make 
shady  walks,  as  they  do  not  destroy  the  grass  ;  and  their 
leaves  are  acceptable  to  cows,  horses,  goats,  sheep,  am 
swine. 

The  white  elm  stretches  to  a  great  height.  In  clearing 
the  primitive  forests  a  few  stocks  are  sometimes  left  stand- 
ing ;  and,  isolated  in  this  manner,  the  tree  appears  in  all  its 
majesty,  towering  to  the  height  of  eighty  or  one  hundred 
feet,  with  a  trunk  of  three  or  even  four  feet  in  diameter, 
regularly  shaped,  naked,  and  insensibly  diminishing  to  the 
height  of  sixty  or  se/enty  feet,  when  it  divides  itself  into 
two  or  three  primary  limbs.  These  diffuse  on  all  sides 
long,  flexible,  pendulous  branches,  bending  into  regular 
arches  and  floating  lightly  in  the  air,  and  giving  to  the 
tree  a  broad  and  somewhat  flat-toppea  summit,  of  regular 
proportions  and  admirable  beauty. 

In  autumn,  the  bright  golden  foliage  of  the  elm  mixes 
kindly  with  the  various  hues  of  the  poplar  and  the  maples, 
which  display  all  shades  of  red,  and  from  the  deepest  crim- 
son to  the  brlgb.test  orange.  Its  tint  then  contrasts  favor- 
ably with  the  pale-yellow,  sober  foliage  of  the  birch  and 
beech,  with  the  different  shades  of  brown  in  the  basswood 
and  the  ash,  or  with  the  buff-yellow  of  the  larch.  At  that 
season,  even  the  gloomy  blackness  of  the  lirs,  by  throwing 
forward  the  gayer  tints,  is  not  without  its  effect. 

Mr,  McGregor,  in  his  work  on  British  America,  speak- 
ing of  the  forests,  says, — "  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
tlie  beauty  of  these  forests ;  nothing  under  heaven  can  be 
compared  to  their  effulgent  grandeur.  Two  or  three  frosty 
nights  in  the  decline  of  autumn,  transform  the  boundless 
verdure  of  a  whole  empire  into  every  possible  tint  of  bril- 
liant scarlet,  rich  violet ;  every  shade  of  blue  and  brown, 
vivid  crimson,  and  glittering  yellow.  The  stern,  inexora- 
ble fir  tribes  alone  maintain  their  eternal  sombre  green ;  all 
otlicrs,  on  mountains  or  in  valleys,  burst  into  the  most 
glorious  vegetable  beauty,  and  exhibit  the  most  splendid 
and  most  enchanting  panorama  on  earth." 
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The  white  elm  delights  in  low,  humid,  substantial  soili^, 
such  as  arc  called  in  New  Brunswick,  "  intervale  lands," 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  or  streams,  or  on  the  borders  of 
swamps,  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  The  rich 
"  intervales,"  formed  by  alluvial  deposits,  are  necessary  to 
its  perfection.  The  wood  has  less  strength  than  the  oak, 
and  less  elasticity  than  the  ash,  but  it  is  tougher  and  less 
liable  to  split.  It  is  said  to  bear  the  driving  of  bolts  and 
nails  better  than  any  other  timber.  When  exposed  to  the 
alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture,  it  is  liable  to  decay ; 
it  must  be  either  wet  or  dry  in  the  extreme.  Consequently 
it  is  proper  for  waterworks,  mills,  pumps,  aqueducts,  and 
ship  planks  beneath  tlie  water-line.  When  fully  seasoned, 
the  wood  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  carriages  of  cannon, 
and  for  the  gunwales  and  blocks  of  ships. 

The  red  elm  is  less  multiplied  than  the  white,  and  the 
two  species  are  rarely  found  together,  as  the  red  elm  re- 
quires a  substantial  soil,  free  from  moisture,  and  even 
delights  in  elevated  and  open  situations.  This  tree  is  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  high,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  less  compact  than  that  of  the  white  elm,  and 
of  coarser  grain ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  stronger  and  more 
durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  of  better  quality 
than  the  wood  of  the  white  elm. 

The  liciiilock  spruce  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
evergreen  forests  of  New  Brunswick,  and  is  abundantly 
multiplied  in  every  favorable  situation.  It  is  always  larger 
and  taller  than  the  black  spruce,  and  frequently  attains 
the  heiglit  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
two  to  three  feet,  and  uniform  for  two-thirds  of  its  lengtli. 
The  properties  of  this  spruce  are  such  as  to  give  it  only  a 
secondary  importance,  notwithstanding  its  abundant  dilfu- 
bion:  and  it  has  heretofore  been  considered  among  the 
least  valuable  of  the  large  resinous  trees  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. Yet  it  is  well  adapted  for  mining,  for  wharf-buikl- 
ing,  or  for  use  in  situations  where  it  is  constantly  wet.  It 
gives  a  tight  hold  to  nails,  and  iron  driven  into  it  will  not 
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corrode,  in  or  out  of  water.  Large  quantities  are  shipped 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  shape  of  lath-wood,  from  which 
split  laths  are  made. 

The  wood  of  the  hemlock  spruce  is  firmer  than  that  of 
the  Avliite  pine ;  although  coarser  grained,  it  gives  a  better 
liold  to  nails,  and  offers  more  resistance  to  the  impression 
of  other  bodies.  As  two-inch  plank,  it  is  frequently  em- 
ployed for  threshing-floors,  and  also  for  grain-bins,  because, 
as  it  is  alleged,  rats  will  not  gnaw  the  wood.  As  inch- 
boards,  its  most  common  use  is  for  the  first  covering  of 
the  frames  of  houses,  called  "  rough-boarding,"  which  is 
afterward  covered  either  with  clap-boards,  siding,  or 
shingles  of  white  pine.  "When  guarded  from  wet,  the 
wood  of  the  hemlock  spruce  is  as  durable  as  any  other 
species  of  spruce,  or  even  pine.  The  bark  is  extensively 
used  in  tanning. 

Ouly  one  species  of  the  walnut  is  found  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  hutternut.  It 
is  abundant  on  the  rich  alluvial  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
ill  such  situations  frequently  attains  the  heightof  eighty  feet, 
and  the  circumference,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground,  of  six  to 
eight  feet.  The  fruit  is  commonly  single,  and  suspended  by  a 
thin,  pliable  foot-stalk  ;  it  is  often  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  and  five  inches  in  circumference.  The  nuts  are 
hard,  oblong,  rounded  at  the  base,  and  terminated  at  the 
summit  in  an  acute  point.  They  are  ripe  in  October,  and 
in  some  seasons  are  so  abundant,  that  one  person  may 
gather  several  bushels  in  a  day.  The  kernels  are  very 
oily ;  these  the  Indians,  in  former  times,  pounded  and 
boiled,  and  separating  the  oily  substance  which  swam 
upon  the  surface,  mixed  it  with  their  food — hence  the 
name  of  "  butternut." 

The  wood  of  the  "  butternut"  is  light,  of  little  strength, 
and  of  a  reddish  hue ;  but  it  possesses  the  advantage  of 
lasting  long,  of  being  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  of  being  secure  from  the  ravages  of  worms. 
Yery  considerable  quantities  of  furniture  are  now  made  in 
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the  province,  of  the  butternut  wood,  and  it  is  becoming 
in  request  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  For  wainscotinf^,  and 
for  fitting  up  libraries,  it  is  well  adapted,  being  easily 
worked,  of  a  pleasing  color,  and  susceptible  of  a  good 
polish,  which  throws  out  the  graining,  and  shows  the  wood 
to  adviintagc.  It  has  been  recently  employed  in  the  high- 
est order  of  architectural  finishing,  in  the  cathedral,  and 
various  churches  and  chapels  of  the  province,  in  the  arches 
and  ceilings  of  which  it  is  seen  under  favorable  circum- 
stances and  greatly  admired. 

Bh'tcrnut  wood  has  not  yet  become  an  article  of  export, 
but  the  large  size  of  which  it  can  bo  produced,  and  its  va- 
rious good  qualities,  only  recently  become  known,  must 
render  it  in  demand.  The  propjigation  of  this  tree  is 
very  easy,  either  from  the  cuttings  or  from  the  nut ;  and 
as  it  grows  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  pastures,  and 
along  the  sides  of  roads,  it  is  advantageous  to  farmers  to 
cultivate  it,  as  well  for  the  beauty  of  tho  tree  itself,  and 
the  fruit  it  produces,  as  for  the  value  of  the  wood  at  ma- 
turity. 

Of  the  ash,  there  are  two  distinct  species  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  white  ash  and  l)lack  ash.  The  wood  of  the  ash 
differs  more,  from  difference  of  soil  and  situation,  than  that 
of  any  other  tree ;  consequently  there  are  several  varieties 
in  the  province,  but  on  close  examination  they  may  be 
referred  to  one  of  the  two  species  named. 

The  white  ash  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  tree,  from 
the  qualities  of  its  wood,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage:  it  abounds  in  New  Brunswick. 
In  favorable  situations,  it  sometimes  attains  the  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  eighteen  inches  or 
more.  The  trunk  is  perfectly  straight,  and  often  undivided 
to  tlie  height  of  thirty  feet.  The  wood  of  the  white  ash  is 
liighly  esteemed  for  its  strength,  suppleness,  and  elasticity; 
it  is  superior  to  every  other  wood  for  oars,  an<i  is  second  only 
to  hickory  for  handspikes.  Besides  its  extensive  use  by 
carriage  and  sleigh  makers,  it  is  in  very  general  use  for 
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agricultural  implements.     It  is  among  tbe  exports  of  tbe 
province  in  the  form  of  staves  and  planks. 

Tbe  black  asb  is  a  tree  of  smaller  size  tban  tbe  white  asb, 
and  its  wood  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  durable. .  Its  wood 
is  not  therefore  in  great  request ;  but  as  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  thin,  narrow  strii)s,  it  is  much  used  by  the 
Indians  for  the  manufacture  of  baskets. 

The  lohite  cedar  abounds  throughout  New  Brunswick. 
It  grows  almost  always  in  wet  ground ;  in  swamps,  the 
trees  sometimes  stand  so  thick,  that  the  light  can  hardly 
penetrate  their  foliage.  It  is  sometimes  upwards  of  forty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  two  feet  and  njore  at  the 
base.  Usually,  however,  it  is  not  more  tban  ten  or  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  at  five  feet  from  tbe  ground.  It  fre- 
quently occupies  exclusively,  or  in  great  part,  swamps  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  acres  in  extent,  some  of  which  are 
accessible  only  in  winter,  when  tbey  are  frozen  and  covered 
with  deep  snow.  These  "  cedar  swamps,"  when  cleared 
and  drained,  are  noted  for  producing  large  crops  of  clover. 

The  wood  of  tbe  wdiite  cedar  is  light,  soft,  fine-grained, 
and  easily  wrought.  It  has  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  which 
it  preserves  as  long  as  it  is  guarded  from  humidity.  The 
perfect  wood  resists  the  succession  of  dryness  and  moist- 
ure for  a  great  length  of  time,  and  tbis  constitutes  its  great 
value  for  fencing.  Kails  of  split  cedar,  deprived  of  tbe 
bark,  have  been  known  to  last  for  fifty  years ;  and  shingles 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Tbe  largest  stocks  of  tbe 
white  cedar  are  much  sought  after  by  boat-builders,  who 
use  it  for  boats  employed  in  the  fisheries.  It  possesses 
superior  fitness  for  various  household  utensils,  especially 
pails,  tubs,  and  churns,  which,  instead  of  growing  dull  like 
those  of  other  wood,  become  whiter  and  smoother  by  use 
It  is  chiefly  exported  in  tbe  form  of  posts  and  palings  j 
but  as  the  committee  of  Lloyd's  have  just  determined  to 
admit  white  cedar  of  good  quality  for  the  third  foot-hooks 
and  toptimbersof  ships,  of  tbe  six  and  seven  years'  grade, 
its  value  will  hereafter  be  considerably  enhanced. 
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iic'^sidcd  the  timber  trees  already  ineiitioncd,  which  are 
of  uiiicli  vahie  iu  an  economical  and  commercial  point  of 
view,  there  are  a  variety  of  other  trees  in  the  forests  ol 
New  Brnnswick,  of  less  size  and  value,  but  yet  exceedingly 
useful  in  their  way. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  red  and  gray  oak, 
both  trees  of  small  size,  but  the  latter  furnishing  wood  of 
great  weight,  strength,  and  durability,  which  is  much  in 
ref^uest  for  agricultural  implements,  as  also  for  boats,  car- 
riages, and  sleighs.  The  white  maple  and  red  flowering 
maple  are  much  smaller  than  the  sugar-maple,  and  the  sap 
from  them  yields  only  half  the  quantity  of  sugar.  Their 
wood  is  nuicli  used  in  cabinet-work,  in  chair-making,  and 
for  a  variety  of  domestic  utensils.  The  white  birch  and 
canoe-birch  are  both  trees  of  considerable  size,  furnishing 
much  fuel ;  and  the  bark  of  the  canoe-birch  is  exceed- 
ingly useful  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  especially  the  con- 
struction of  canoes,  and  the  making  of  boxes,  dishes,  and 
a  v?.'iety  of  ornamental  articles.  One  of  its  many  uses  is 
being  placed  in  large  sheets  beneath  the  shingles  and  clap- 
boards, to  render  the  houses  drier,  and  less  liable  to  he 
penetrated  with  cold.  Tlie  alders,  the  willows,  and  the 
wild  cherry-trees  are  all  of  small  size,  but  useful  for  some 
purposes.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  cherry  is  oftentimes  very 
abundant.  These  wild  clierries  are  about  one-fourth  of  un 
inch  in  diameter,  of  a  roundish  form,  purplish-black  color, 
and  edible,  but  slightly  bitter  to  the  taste.  They  are 
made  into  a  cordial  by  infusion  in  rum  or  brandy,  with  the 
addition  of  sugar;  tliis,  when  carefully  made  with  brandy, 
is  superior  to  tlie  Ktrschenwasscr,  imported  from  Copen- 
hagen. There  are  two  species  of  poplar,  known  iv^  the 
bjilsam  poplar  (or  balm  of  Gilead)  and  the  An)erican 
aspen,  both  furnishing  trees  of  considerable  size,  but  of  no 
great  value,  except  for  ornamental  purposes.  Thr-  l-ncr- 
ican  lime,  generally  known  as  hassioood^  is  a  tree  oi  large 
size  in  New  Brunswick,  but  not  very  abundant.  It  is 
sometimes  met  with  more  than  eighty  feet  high,  and  four  feet 
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in  diameter ;  its  presence  indicates  loose,  deep,  and  fertile 
soil.  The  wood  is  soft,  easily  worked,  and  is  used  for  the 
panels  of  carriages,  seats  of  chairs,  and  fans  of  fanning- 
mills.  The  hornbeam  and  ironwood  are  both  fonnd  in 
New  Brunswick  somewhat  extensively.  The  wood  of 
each  is  exceedingly  hard  and  tough,  and  capable  of  bear- 
ing great  weight ;  but  as  they  are  both  trees  of  the  third 
order  only,  their  small  size  prevents  their  being  so  gener- 
ally useful  as  if  of  larger  dimensions. 

The  wJdte  sj>ruce  is  a  tree  of  smaller  size  than  the  black 
spruce,  and  the  wood  is  of  inferior  quality,  although  the 
deals  made  from  it  are  mixed  with  those  of  black  spruce, 
vithout  distinction.     The  fibres  of  its  roots,  macerated  in 
vrater,  are  very  flexible  and  tough ;  they  are  used  by  the 
Indians  to  stitch  their  canoes  of  birch  bark,  their  dishes, 
and  water-pails,  of  the  same  material.    The  seams  of  the 
canoes,  and  of  the  water-pails,  are  rendered  water-tight  by 
a  resin,  improperly  called  gum,  which  exudes  from  knots 
and  wounds  on  the  trunk  of  this  tree,  whence  it  is  gath- 
ered, melted,  and  boiled,  to  free  it  from  impurities.     The 
American  silver  fir^  somctimef?  called  balsam  fir,  is  found 
in  greater  or  less  abundance  throughout  New  Brunswick. 
Its  height  rarely  exceeds  forty  feet,  with  a  diameter  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  inches.   The  wood  of  the  silver  fir  is  light, 
and  slightly  resinous ;  it  lasts  longer  in  the  air  than  in  water, 
and  its  principal  use  hitherto  has  been  in  the  form  of 
boards,  for  the  outside  covering  of  farm-buildings.     The 
great  abundance  and  cheapiicss  of  white  pine  and  spruce, 
have  caused  the  silver  fir  to  be  much  undervalued.     The 
well-known  fir  balsam  is  procured  from  this  tree.     It  is 
naturally  deposited  in  vesicles  on  the  trunk  and  limbs,  and 
is  collected  by  bursting  these  tumors,  and  receiving  the 
contents  in  a  shell  or  cup.     In  England,  it  is  celebrated 
for  medicinal  purposes,  and  is  there  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Canada  balsam.     The  following  statement 
shows  the  quantities  of  the  principal  products  of  the 
forest,  exported  from  New  Brunswick  during  five  years : 
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Timber  (tons) 

Doals  (M  feet) 

Boiirdu  &  plunk  i 

(Mfeet) y 

Maatu  &  spurs  (No.) 
Ship-knees  (No.). . 
Latliwood  (cords) . . 
Sivwod  latlis  (M). . . 

Shingles  (M) 

Box-shooks  (No.) . . 
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Besides  the  principal  articles  shown  in  this  statement, 
there  were  also  exported  considerable  quantities  of  fire- 
wood, tanners'  bark,  railway  sleepers,  pickets,  cedar  posts, 
poles  and  rickers,  handspikes,  palings,  and  clap-boards ; 
besides  wood  in  a  variety  of  other  shapes,  more  or  less 

manufactured. 

THE  FISHERIES. 

The  sea-coast  of  New  Brunswick,  as  well  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  as  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  abounds  with 
fish  of  various  descriptions ;  and  all  its  rivers  possess  fisli- 
cries  more  or  less  valuable.  As  the  fisheries  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  differ  materially  from  those  in  the  Gulf,  they 
will  be  described  separately. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy. — ^The  principal  sea  fisheries  in  the 
bay  are  those  for  cod,  pollock,  hake,  haddock,  herring, 
and  mackerel.  The  chief  fishing  grounds  for  these  are 
near  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
islands  of  Grand  Manan,  Canipo  Bello,  and  the  group 
known  as  AVest  Isles,  wlience  the  fishing  is  pursued  along 
the  coast  eastwardly  to  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  and  some- 
times much  further  up  the  bay.  The  estimated  annual 
value  of  these  fisheries  is  about  £40,000  sterling. 

The  fishing  for  cod,  pollock,  hake,  and  haddock,  is  with 
hook  and  line  only.  It  is  chiefiy  followed  by  fishermen 
resident  on  the  coast  and  adjacent  islands,  in  small  open 
boats,  which  go  out  in  the  morning  and  return  in  the 
evening,  except  in  hake  fishing,  which  is  pursued  during 
the  night.  The  boats  generally  in  use  are  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  feet  in    length ;  the  twelve  feet    boat  has  one 
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man,  the  eighteen  feet  boa',  usually  three  men.  These 
boats  have  sharp  or  pink  sierns,  with  one  mast  shipped 
very  close  to  the  stem,  and  u  mainsail  very  broad  at  the 
foot,  stretched  well  out  with  a  light  boom,  and  running  up 
to  a  point  at  the  top.  They  sail  uncommonly  well,  and 
lie  very  close  to  the  wind.  Small  schooners  are  also  em- 
ployed for  winter  fishing,  and  for  the  distant  banks  or 
fishing  grounds. 

Tiie  cod  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  large  and  of  the 
finest  quality,  equal  to  any  taken  on  the  coast  of  North 
America.  They  bear  the  highest  price  in  the  United 
States  market,  being  always  selected  for  the  best  tables. 
The  cod  fishery  may  be  followed  nearly  the  whole  year, 
when  the  weather  permits,  sometimes  close  to  the  land, 
and  at  others  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  it,  in  very  deep 
water,  according  to  the  season,  and  the  course  of  the  her- 
rings, or  other  fish  upon  which  the  cod  feed  at  diiferent 
times.  "When  caught,  the  cod  are  usually  split,  salted, 
and  dried,  and  in  that  state  are  known  as  the  dry  cod  of 
commerce,  which  is  always  sold  by  the  quintal  of  112  lbs. 
At  those  seasons  when  cod  cannot  be  dry-cured,  they  are 
salted  in  pickle,  and  packed  in  barrels ;  these  arc  called 
"  pickled  cod." 

The  very  best  cod  are  taken  at  the  close  of  winter,  or 
very  early  in  the  spring,  in  about  sixty  fathoms  water. 
These  are  a  thick,  well-fed  fish,  often  attaining  the  weight 
of  70  lbs.  or  80  lbs.  and  sometimes  more.  The  oil  extract- 
ed from  the  liver  of  the  cod  is  valuable,  and,  when  refined, 
sells  at  a  high  price  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  tongues 
and  sounds  of  the  cod  are  excellent  eating;  they  are 
.pickled  and  sold  as  an  article  of  food.  The  heads  of  the 
cod  contain  much  rich  and  delicate  nutriment,  which  is 
highly  recommended  to  persons  of  weak  constitution,  and 
to  those  whose  systems  have  become  debilitated ;  but, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  other  excellent  fish,  the  cods'- 
lieads  are  chiefly  used  for  manure.  "When  properly  pre- 
pared with  other  substances,  they  are  believed  to  stimu- 
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lato  vegetation  nearly  as  niucli  as  guano,  while  tlicy 
greatly  enrich  the  soil,  and  render  it  in  a  better  condition 
for  future  crops. 

The  poHock  is  one  of  the  few  ocean  fishes  which  range 
on  both  sides  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Ireland,  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  coalfish.  Its  season 
for  spawning  is  early  in  spring ;  in  the  early  part  of  suni- 
nier  the  fish  is  lank  and  almost  worthless.  It  becomes  ni 
good  condition  in  July,  and  im])roves  as  the  season  ad- 
vances. It  frequently  swims  at  no  great  depth,  and,  when 
attracted  by  bait,  will  keep  near  a  boat  or  vessel  until  all 
are  taken. 

Pollock  fishing  may  bo  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  deep-sea  fisheries  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Tlioy 
are  often  taken  from  boats  at  anchor,  like  the  cod  ;  but,  in 
general,  the  best  fishing  for  them  is  in  the  strong  currents 
between  the  islands  of  the  bay,  and  in  the  "  ripplings,"  or 
agitated  waters,  formed  by  the  conflict  of  tides  rushing 
through  various  narrow  passages  with  great  force.  In 
these  the  lively  pollock  delight  to  play,  ■  3  there  they  find 
abundance  of  small  herrings  for  food.  In  the  "ripplings" 
they  are  taken  from  vessels  under  easy  sail,  the  bait  being 
kept  in  brisk  motion  by  the  sailing  of  the  vessel ;  it  then 
closely  resembles  a  living  fish  darting  tlu'ough  the  water, 
and  is  eagerly  chased  by  the  pollock.  They  are  split  and 
dry-cured  like  cod.  Their  abundance,  and  the  facility 
witli  which  they  arc  taken,  often  render  this  a  profitablo 
fishery.  Their  livers,  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  and 
autumn,  yield  much  valuable  oil. 

The  hake  is  a  largo  fish,  frequently  three  feet  in  lengtli; 
it  is  taken  abundantly,  chiefly  by  fishing  during  the  night, 
on  muddy  bottoms.  Its  jaws  are  furnished  with  several 
rows  of  sharp  incurved  teeth,  which  render  necessary  an 
armature  of  six  or  eight  inclus  above  the  hook,  as  this  lisli 
readily  bites  off  a  common  cod-line.  It  is  split  and  dry- 
cured  like  cod,  but  requ'r-^s  much  more  salt.  The  pickle 
for  hake  is  made  of  exceeding  strength,  a  bushel  of  salt 
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being  used  for  each  quintal  of  fish.  "When  suffiftiontly 
cured,  it  is  exported  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies. 

The  haddock  is  a  small  fish,  found  almost  everywhere 
near  the  shores  of  New  Brunswick.  It  is  exceedingly  fine 
when  eaten  fresh,  or  when  slightly  salted  and  smoked,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Finnan  liaddocks  of  Scotland. 
This  fish  is  too  thin  to  be  of  much  value  when  salted  and 
dry-cured.  Tiie  liaddocks  swim  in  immense  shoals,  and 
are  prone  to  change  their  ground  frequently,  no  doubt  in 
piu'snit  of  food,  their  consumption  being  enormous ;  but 
there  are  many  localities  in  which  they  are  almost  certain 
to  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  in  the 
best  condition  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  are  a  favorite 
object  of  pursuit  with  those  who  follow  deep-sea  fishing 
as  an  amusement,  affording  good  sport,  and  most  delicious 
fresh  fish. 

The  pollock,  the  hake,  and  the  haddock,  when  dry- 
cured,  are  designated  by  dealers,  "  scale-fish,"  and  have 
only  half  the  commercial  value  of  the  cod. 

The  herring  is  found  in  great  variety  and  abundance 
everywhere  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  statements  made 
by  tlie  older  naturalists,  as  to  vast  armies  of  herrings  com- 
ing down  animally  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  making 
the  circuit  of  the  seas,  is  now  supposed  to  be  wholly 
imaginary.  It  is  at  present  believed  that  the  herring 
fattens  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  approaches  the  shore 
in  slioals,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  common  herring  is  caught  in 
tlic  Bay  of  Fundy  during  every  month  in  the  year,  which 
quite  precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  a  migratory  fish  ;  and 
it  is  equall}''  certain  that  particular- varieties  are  always 
caught  in  well-known  localities,  and  not  elsewhere. 

Herrings  are  commonly  taken  in  nets,  set  at  night,  in 
the  same  manner  as  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  are  cured  in  pickle,  and  packed  in  barrels ;  they 
form  the  ordinary  pickled  herrings  of  commerce.     Tlio 
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Binall  herrlnpfs  are  taken  in  shallow  hays  and  coves,  in 
weirs,  forjued  of  stakes  driven  at  ref^ular  intervals,  and 
interwoven  with  twi^s,  thus  forniinj^  what  is  calicid  a 
"  brush  weir."  The  tiah  enter  those  weirs  at  hij^h  watejj, 
and  are  taken  out  when  the  tide  recedes  and  leaves  them 
dry,  or  nearly  so,  at  low  water.  Those  small  herrings  are 
salted  and  smoked,  and  when  properly  cured  are  very 
savory.  They  are  packed  in  boxes  of  about  twelve  dozens 
each,  and  sold  at  a  low  price ; .  tUey  enter  largely  into 
domestic  consumption,  and  form  an  article  of  export  of 
very  considerable  amount. 

The  mackerel  is  a  fish  rather  erratic  in  its  habits,  and 
therefore  no  great  dependence  can  bo  placed  upon  tliig 
fishery  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Formerly,  mackerel  were 
very  abundant  near  Grand  Manan  and  Campo  Bollo,  where 
but  few  are  now  taken,  although  the  cpiantity  has  increased 
of  lato  years.  Those  taken  are  generally  of  small  size, 
and  not  at  all  equal  to  the  mackerel  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  of  which  mention  is  made  hereafter. 

The  halibut  is  a  large  flat  fish,  of  the  flounder  family; 
it  is  frequently  caught  when  fishing  for  cod.  This  fish 
reaches  the  weiglit  of  200  lbs.,  and  sometimes  much  more. 
In  summer  it  is  taken  in  shallow  water,  often  quite  near 
the  shore ;  in  winter  it  retires  to  deep  water.  The  flesh, 
though  white  and  firm,  is  dry,  and  the  muscular  fibre 
coarse,  yet  by  many  it  is  much  esteemed;  the  fins  and 
fla})s  are  delicacies,  if  the  fish  is  in  good  condition.  When 
a  number  of  these  fish  are  taken  at  ono  time,  the  fisher- 
men salt  the  flesh  lightly,  and  then  dry  and  smoke  it  for 
winter  use. 

The  sea-shad  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  fish  found'  in  its  waters.  It  is  taken  in  long 
drii't-nets,  attached  to  a  boat,  and  thus  kept  stretched 
across  the  tide,  during  the  night  only.  Some  are  taken 
off"  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  but  the  principal  fishery  is 
within  Cumberland  Basin,  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  In 
the  muddy  waters  of  that  basin  they  attain  their  highest 
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porfection,  owino;  to  the  ^roat  ahuiKhinco  there  of  their 
favorite  foiul,  the  Hhad-witrm  iitid  the  rthriinp.  The  inual 
wui;j;ht  of  this  firth  is  from  2  Ihs.  to  ilbrt.,  althoiiL,di  it 
BometimoH  attains  the  weij^ht  of  ♦>  lbs.  For  winter  use  tlio 
shad  is  splitdown  the  })a('k,  and  pickled;  it  must  bo  care- 
fully (ilcaiied  and  freed  from  blood  or  other  impurities, 
otlicrwiso,  from  its  exceodiiij;  fatness,  it  is  apt  to  wpoll. 
Upwards  of  two  hundred  boats  and  five  hundred  muti  are 
employed  in  the  shad  fishery,  every  season,  in  Cumber- 
land JJasin  ;  their  anmial  catcth  is  estimated  at  something 
more  than  4,000  barrels,  worth  at  least  £5,000  8terlin<jf. 

liesidos  tho  sea-fish  above  deseril)ed,  there  are  others 
also  taken,  of  less  commercial  value,  which  are  usually 
eaten  fresh.  Atnon^  these  are  the  silver  hake,  a  fish 
resembling  the  whiting  of  Europe ;  tho  eunncr,  or  sea- 
perch  ;  the  torsk,  or  cusk,  which  is  sometimes  salted  and 
dried  ;  several  varieties  of  flounder  ;  eels  in  great  abund- 
ance and  of  good  (luality,  occasionally  pickle-salted  for 
exportation;  the  tom-cod,  a  small  variety  of  the  cod 
family ;  skate  in  abundance,  and  of  largo  size,  seldom 
eaten,  not  being  sulHcientl}'  appreciated  ;  and  that  deli(nous 
little  fish,  the  smelt,  which  in  spring  is  taken  in  imnienso 
quantities,  and  in  great  perfection. 

{)i HJuU-Ji<sh,  there  are  lobsters  in  considerable  numbers; 
lari2;e  and  small  clams  ;  a  large  flat  shell-fish,  known  as  tho 
scallop ;  the  periwinkle  ;  and  great  abundance  of  shrimps, 
with  which  the  market  might  be  amply  supplied,  but  for 
the  scarcity  of  shrimp-flshers,  who  might  here  follow  their 
vocation  most  profitably. 

The  islands  of  Grand  Manan,  Campo  Bello,  and  "West 
Isles,  own  and  employ  in  the  flsheries  sixty-eight  vessels, 
manned  by  558  men ;  350  boats,  manned  by  900  men ; 
besides  200  men  employed  in  connection  with  the  herring- 
weirs.  The  settlers  along  the  pliores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
all  fish  more  or  less  in  their  own  boats,  chiefly  for  their 
own  use.  The  value  of  their  fishing  cannot  be  stated  with 
any  degree  of  precision. 
^37 
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Tlie  rivers  wlurli  fall  into  the  Lay  yield  a  variety  of 
fish  ;  but  the  most  valuable  river  fisliino;  is  in  the  harbor 
of  St.  John,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  River,  which 
yields  annually  about  40,000  salmon,  12,000  to  16,000 
barrels  of  alewives,  and  about  1,000  barnilsof  shad.  The 
salmon  are  large  and  fine,  precisely  similar  to  the  salmon 
of  Europe.  They  are  worth  at  St.  John  about  six-pence 
sterling  per  pound,  and  are  sent  in  lee,  in  large  quantities, 
to  the  United  States,  yielding  a  considerable  profit,  and 
forming  a  valuable  export.  The  ah'wife  is  a  small  species 
of  shad,  generally  known  in  New  Brunswick  by  the  name 
of  gaspereau ;  its  length  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  tol- 
cmbly  good  when  eaten  fresh,  early  in  spring,  but  very 
dry  when  salted.  It  is  exported  in  ])ickle  to  the  Southern 
States,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the  slaves  ;  in  that  hot  climate, 
a  fatter  fish  will  not  keep.  Shad  arc  taken  in  the  river, 
on  the  way  to  their  spawning  grounds,  which  are  some 
distance  above  tide-water.  The  river  shad  are  much 
inferior  to  those  taken  in  the  bay,  or  in  Cumberland 
Ba^in,  and,  when  salted,  are  but  little  superior  to  the 
gas])creau. 

The  fisheries  in  St.  John  harbor  give  employment  to 
two  hundred  boats  and  five  hundred  men  ;  their  value  is 
estimated  at  <£2O,000  sterling  annually. 

TiiK  GrLF  OF  Sr.  Lwvuenck. — The  fisheries  in  tliis 
gulf  are  prosecuted  only  from  April  until  the  end  of  Xo- 
vember,  the  ice  preventing  their  being  followed  during 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  princi])al  fishery  is  for  cod  ;  it  commences  early  in 
June,  and  continues  until  late  in  Novend)er.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  cod  are  taken  very  near  the  shores ;  as 
the  season  advances,  they  draw  off  into  deep  water.  The 
best  fishing  grounds,  or,  rather,  those  most  fmjuented, 
aie  from  Point  Escuminac  to  Miscou,  and  thence  alonjr 
the  Bay  of  Ohaleur  to  the  Kcstigouche.  Tiie  fishcrinen 
go  out  in  boats,  from  one  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  land, 
in  the  morning,  and  when  at  the  longer  distance  do  not 
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return  until  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  Tlieir  boats 
are  large,  but  not  decked ;  they  liave  two  fore-and-aft 
sails  and  a  jib.  Each  boat  is  managed  by  two  men,  and 
there  is  frequently  with  Ihem  a  boy.  The  fis^Vermen  gen- 
erally build  their  own  boats  during  winter :  the  keel  is 
of  birch  ;  the  timbers  of  cedar ;  and  the  planks  of  pine  or 
cedar.  The  boat  has  oars,  an  anchor  and  rope,  compass, 
and  small  oven  for  cookhig;  the  cost  is  about  £18  for 
each  boat  and  outfit.  A  boat  will  last  from  six  to  eight 
years,  and  so  will  the  sails  also,  with  care. 

It  is  considered  a  good  day's  fishing  at  Miscou,  or 
Sliippagan,  for  one  of  these  boats  to  take  ten  quintals  of 
fisl),  which  they  frequently  do.  When  first  caught,  113 
of  the  small  fish,  and  thirty  of  the  large  size,  are  reckoned 
to  the  quintal.  The  fishermen  generally  split,  salt,  and 
cure  their  own  fish ;  when  they  do  not,  252  lbs.  of  green 
fish,  salted  and  drained,  are  given  to  a  curer,  who  returns 
a  quintal,  or  112  lbs.  of  merchantable  dry  fish. 

The  Bay  of  Chaleur  cod  are  more  priced  in  the  markets 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  will  at  all  times  sell  there  more 
readily,  and  at  higher  prices  than  any  other.  They  are 
beautifully  white,  and  being  very  dry,  can  better  with- 
stand the  effects  of  a  hot  climate  and  long  voyage  than  a 
more  moist  fish.  The  peculiarity  of  their  being  smaller 
than  cod  caught  elsewhere,  is  also  of  great  importance  as 
regards  the  South  American  market,  for  which  they  are 
packed  in  tubs  of  a  peculiar  shape  called  "  drums,"  and 
into  which  they  are  closely  pressed  hy  means  of  a  power- 
ful screw. 

Hake  are  taken  abundantly  in  the  gulf,  at  night,  and 
on  muddy  bottoms,  as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  But  much 
more  attention  is  given  to  their  cure,  and  they  are  ex- 
ported imder  the  name  of  "  ling."  The  haddock  abounds, 
but  the  pollock  are  not  found  in  the  gulf,  probably  from 
the  absence  of  those  rushing  tides  and  foaming  currents 
in  which  they  so  greatly  delight.  The  torsk,  or  cusk,  is 
more  common  than  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  dry-cured 
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as  a  "  scalc-iisli,"  Halibut  are  often  taken.  Tliey  arc  cut 
in  slices  and  pickled  in  barrels,  in  which  state  they  sell  at 
half  the  price  of  the  best  lierrings. 

Herrings  are  taken  everywhere  on  the  gulf  coast  of 
!N"ew  Brunswick,  around  Miscou  Island,  and  witliin  the 
Bay  of  Chaleur.  Immediately  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  ice,  at  tlie  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  vast  quan- 
tities of  herrings  draw  near  the  shores  to  deposit  their 
spawn ;  the  fishing  continues  until  about  the  first  of 
Juno,  when,  the  spawning  being  concluded,  the  fish  retire 
to  deep  water.  These  "  spring-herrings,"  as  they  are 
termed,  being  taken  in  the  very  act  of  spawning,  are  thin 
and  poor;  of  little  value  as  an  article  of  food,  whether  fresh 
or  salted.  Other  herrings  appear  on  the  coast  about  the 
20th  August,  and  remain  inshore  for  a  month ;  these  are 
called  "  fall-herrings."  They  are  fat,  and  in  good  con- 
dition, furnishing  excellent  food,  and  a  valuable  commod- 
ity for  export.  It  is  admitted  that,  when  first  cauglit, 
the  "fiill-herrings"  arc  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  the 
best  Scotch  herrings ;  and  if  they  wore  cured  in  the  same 
manner,  this  fishery,  from  the  increased  price  and  de- 
mand, would  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  fisheries  of 
the  gulf. 

Mackerel  abound  in  the  gulf,  and  are  the  chief  object 
of  ])ursuit  with  the  numerous  American  fishing  vessels 
which  annually  resort  to  its  waters.  This  fishery  commen- 
ces early  in  July,  and  continues  until  late  in  October.  The 
mackerel  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  are  gener- 
ally very  jioor;  they  improve  in  quality  as  the  season 
advances.  Those  taken  latest  are  by  far  the  best,  being 
large  and  fat,  and  in  the  finest  condition.  The  mackerel 
fishery,  as  such,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  followed  by 
New  Brunswick  fishermen.  They  take  small  quantities 
only  with  hook  and  line,  to  servo  as  bait  for  cod ;  and 
a  few  are  taken  in  nets  along  the  coast  by  settlers.  This 
valuable  and  prolific,  though  somewhat  uncertain  fishery, 
has  as  yet  been  turned  to  very  little  account  by  the  people 
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of  New  Brunswick  ;  but,  if  properly  understood,  may  be 
prosecuted  very  extensively,  and  with  much  profit,  for  the 
mackerel  of  the  gulf  bear  a  very  high  price,  and  are  in 
frrcat  demand  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  spring,  the  alewife  or  gasperau  enters  all  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  gulf,  between  Bale  Verte  and 
Shippagan,  and  many  thousands  of  barrels  are  taken 
annually.  The  striped  bass  abounds  all  along  the  same 
coast;  while  the  quantities  of  smelts  are  perfectly  pro- 
digious. The  sea-eels  are  uncommonly  large  and  fat,  and 
many  are  salted  for  exportation.  The  cunner,  or  sea- 
perch,  is  large  and  fine  in  the  gulf.  Shad  are  not  plenti- 
ful, and  those  taken  are  thin  and  of  small  size,  greatly 
inferior  to  those  caught  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  cape- 
lin  is  a  small  migratory  fish  from  four  to  seven  inches  in 
length,  not  unlike  the  smelt.  It  is  a  very  delicate  fish, 
and  large  shoals  draw  near  the  shores  every  season,  at 
places  which  are  favorable  for  the  deposit  of  their  spawn. 
Flounders  are  found  everywhere  in  great  abundance  and 
variety,  as  also  the  tom-cod  and  the  skate ;  there  are  also 
other  fishes  of  less  v?!luc,  among  them  the  dog-fish,  the 
livers  of  which  yield  oil  largely. 

Salmon  of  the  finest  description  are  taken  in  great 
numbers  along  the  shores  of  the  gulf,  and  in  the  estuaries 
of  the  rivers  flowing  into  it.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Mi- 
ranilchi,  more  than  400,000  lbs.  of  fresh  salmon  have 
been  put  up  in  a  single  season,  in  tin  cases  hermetically 
sealed,  for  export  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  shell-fish  of  the  gulf  consist  of  oysters,  of  excel- 
lent quality ;  lobsters,  in  exceeding  abundance ;  large  and 
small  clams,  in  great  quantities ;  crabs,  periwinkles, 
shrimps,  mussels,  and  razor-fish,  are  found  everywhere,  in 
profusion. 

RivEB  Fisheries. — The  numerous  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams,  which  so  bountifully  water  New  Brunswick,  are 
filled  with  fish  of  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  va- 
riety.   Besides  those  fi.shes  which  enter  from  the  sea,  in- 
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eluding  the  salmon,  the  shad,  the  gasperean,  the  striped 
bass,  the  smelt,  the  silver-eel,  the  sea-trout,  and  the 
sturgeon,  there  are  others  which  remain  constantly  in 
fresh  water,  and  may  be  taken  readily. 

The  finest  of  the  fresh-water  fishes  is  the  red  or  brook 
trout,  which  is  fonnd  in  nearly  every  lake  and  stream  in 
New  Brunswick,  up  to  three  pounds  in  weight,  and  some- 
times even  larger,  aftbrding  excellent  sport  to  the  angler, 
and  most  delicious  food.  In  the  cold  waters  of  the  large 
and  deep  lakes  the  great  gray  trout  is  caught,  up  to 
twelve  pounds  in  weight,  but  these  are  not  of  so  fine  a  flavor 
as  the  brook  trout.  The  striped  bass  passes  much  of  its 
time  in  fresh  water ;  it  is  a  good  fish  for  the  table,  and  is 
sometimes  taken  of  the  weight  of  twenty  pounds  and  up- 
wards. After  the  fishes  of  the  salmon  family,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  most  sporting  fish  in  North  America;  its 
flesh  is  firm,  white,  and  well  flavored.  The  small  white 
bass,  commonly  called  the  "  white  perch,"  is  an  excellent 
fish ;  it  abounds  in  the  St,  John  and  its  tributaries,  but  is 
not  found  in  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  gulf. — The  yellow 
perch,  the  roach,  the  dace,  the  gudgeon,  the  cai-p,  tlie 
sucker,  and  the  chub,  are  all  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of 
New  Brunswick  ;  as  also  the  white  fish,  commonly  called 
the  "  izzard  fish,"  and  spotted  burbot,  usually  designated 
"  fresh-water  cusk,"  both  good  in  their  season.  Eels  are 
found  everywhere,  scarcely  any  piece  of  water  being  with 
out  them. 

Sturgeon  of  large  size  ascend  several  of  the  principal 
rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  They  are  sonietinies 
caught,  but  their  flesh,  being  coarse  and  strong,  is  rarely 
eaten,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  fishes  of  better  cpuility. 

I'he  following  is  a  statement  of  the  official  value,  in 
pounds  sterling,  of  the  fish  exported  from  New  Brunswick 
during  six  years,  distinguishing  the  several  countries  to 
which  the  same  were  exported : — 
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To  what  countries. 

United  Kin.'^dom 

North  American  Colonies. 

West  Indies 

Other  British  Colonies. . . 

United  States 

Foreign  States 


1850. 

£ 
1,835 
11,051 
1,011 
55 
8,400 
4,0G7 


1861. 

£ 

2,G13 

10,507 

489 

1,761 

14,281 

3,;520 


Totals,    27,319  38,971  46,059  56,950 


1852. 

£ 

6,185 
9,702 
1,778 
1,274 
22,934 
4,006 


1858. 

£ 

14,605 

16,659 

788 

406 

18,600 

5,703 


1854 

£ 
12,285 
13,713 
1,841 

19,676 
8,830 


185& 

£ 

8,553 

12,224 

782 

990 

19,920 

4,715 


56,345  47,193 


It  is  believed  that  this  statement  does  not  include  the 
value  of  much  of  the  fresh  fish  which  is  sent  to  the  United 
States  in  ice,  or  of  the  larger  quantities  of  fresh  and  half- 
cured  fisli  which  go  from  the  fishing  grounds  in  coasting 
and  trading  vessels,  without  being  reported. 
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So  large  a  proportion  of  ^New  Brunswick  is  now  covered 
with  dense  forest,  and,  as  yet,  has  been  so  imperfectly  ex- 
plored, that  no  very  precise  description  of  the  geological 
formation  of  the  country  can  be  given.  At  present  it  can 
only  be  stated  generally,  that  according  to  the  information 
hitherto  obtained,  New  Brunswick  consists  mainly  of  cer- 
tain rocks,  which  mav  be  thus  described : 

1.  The  primary  rocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate, 
which  form  a  broad  belt  extending  directly  across  the 
province,  near  its  centre,  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 
This  belt  is  a  spur  or  branch  of  the  great  chain  of  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  It  enters  the  province  from  the  United 
States  above  "Woodstock,  embracing  Mars  Hill,  near  the 
D'  5  Chutes  river,  and  the  range  of  hills  known  as  the 
Tobique  mountains,  all  of  which,  however,  are  less  than 
2,000  feet  in  height,  except  one,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  2,170  feet.  At  the  western  end,  this  belt  of  hilly  coun- 
try is  supposed  to  be  forty  miles  wide ;  it  narrows  gradually 
in  its  north-easterly  course,  and  the  hills  decrease  in  height, 
until  they  finally  disappear  before  reaching  the  Bay  of 
Cluileur,  near  Bathurst. 

Another  belt  of  similai*  rocks  enters  the  province  from 
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the  westward,  at  the  Cheputnecticook  Lakes  and  River 
St.  Croix,  and  also  pnrduos  a  Jiortli-eastorly  course  to  Bull 
Moose  Hill,  near  the  Bellisle  in  Kinj^'s  county,  soon  after 
which  it  disappears  on  meeting  the  coal  measures.  The 
Nerepis  Hills  are  in  this  belt,  which  is  narrower  and  less 
elevated  than  that  to  the  northward. 

Both  these  belts  of  granitic  rocks  form  anticlinal  ridges, 
against  which  the  stratified  masses  lean,  or  they  border 
immonse  troughs  containing  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
formations.  The  regions  they  occupy  arc  generally  stony, 
often  rocky,  and  not  susceptible  of  cultivation.  In  the  less 
rocky  portions  excellent  soils  are  frequently  found  when 
the  loose  stones  are  removed. 

The  trap  rocks,  which  malndQ  felspar,  basalt,  porpJojivj, 
greenstone  trajy,  and  others  of  a  volcanic  character,   are 
found  largely  in  connection  with  these  belts  of  primary 
rocks,  into  which  they  send  numerous  dikes,  veins,  and 
intruding  masses.     A  tract  of  trap  rocks,  associated  with 
granite  and  sicnite,  and  frequently  passing  into  the  true 
granitic  rock,  extends  from  Chamcook,  near  St.  Andrew's, 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  county  of  St.  John.    Tiiis 
tract  is  on  the  average  about  ten  miles  in  width,  and  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  tlie  northern  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  with  the  north-easterly  course  of  which  it  runs 
nearly  parallel.     These  traji  rocks  occupy  a  largo  space  in 
the  counties  of  King's,  St.  John,  and  Charlotte ;  the  lofty 
columnar  basalt,  of  the  island  of  Grand  Manan,  is  espe- 
cially remarkable.    Tliey  form  in  general  a  poor  and  ragged 
country,  but  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the  pi'eseueeqf 
unfertile  soils,  because  they  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
lime.     This   chemical   character   eminently  distinguishes 
the  trap  from  the  granitic  rocks ;  and  the  soils  formed  from 
each  of  these  classes  of  rocks  respectively,  differ  widely, 
and  re<iuire  entirely  different  modes  of  treatment.    When- 
ever the  trap  rocks  crumble,  from  the  action  of  the  weather 
or  other  causes,  as  frequently  happens,  they  form  reddish 
soils  of  much  richness ;  and  when  these  soils  are  deep, 
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they  may  be  profitably  applied  as  covering  to  other  soils 
of  an  interior  character. 

2.  The  lower  Silarian  rocks,  which  form  a  broad  belt 
south  of  the  Tobiquo  hills,  running  parallel  with  tho 
north-easterly  course  of  that  range,  and  sweeping  around 
the  western  end  of  the  coal  measures.  The  slates  of  this 
formation  are  composed  of  beds  of  clay  that  have  been 
gradually  consolidated,  in  which  there  is  no  lime.  They 
form  soils  of  medium  and  inferior  quality,  which  require 
drainage  and  the  free  use  of  lime. 

3.  The  upper  Siluriaii  rocks,  which  cover  nearly  the 
whole  northern  portion  of  New  Brunswick,  from  the  To- 
bique  hills  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province,  at 
the  4:8th  parallel  of  North  latitude,  where  this  formation 
is  met  by  the  lofty  mountain  ridges  of  Gaspe.  The  coun- 
ties of  Carleton,  Victoria,  and  Restigoucho,  rest  principally 
on  this  formation,  which  furnishes  a  large  portion  of  the 
richest  upland  soil  of  New  Brunswick.  Among  the  upper 
Silurian  rocks  of  this  region  are  beds  of  valuable  lime- 
stone, frequently  abounding  in  characteristic  fossils.  The 
rocks  themselves  are  generally  slaty  clays,  more  or  less 
hard,  containing  lime  in  considerable  quantity  as  an  in- 
gredient, and  crumbling  down  into  soils  of  much  richness, 
and  sometimes  of  great  tenacity.  These  soils  are  of  a 
heavier  character  than  those  of  the  coal  measures,  and 
infinitely  more  fertile. 

The  upper  Silurian  rocks  are  also  found  skirting  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  forming  a  belt  of  unequal  width,  from  the  Saint 
Croix  to  Point  Wolf,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  St.  John 
county.  The  southern  part  oi  Charlotte,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  St.  John  countv,  are  in  this  formation.  The  rocks 
of  this  district  have  been  heretofore  classed  as  lower  Silu- 
rian ;  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  belong 
to  the  upper  Silurian,  and  have  been  greatly  changed  by 
igneous  action.  This  opinion  is  sustained  by  the  presence 
of  large  beds  of  limestone,  which  especially  distinguish 
this  district;   and  by  the  presence  of  fossils  in  the  slates 
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wliich  arc  less  metainorpliosed.  Tliey  are  not  altogether 
incapable  of  yielding  good  soils;  but  this  portion  of  tlio 
province  is,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  soils  of  an 
inferior  character. 

4.  The  lower  carhoniferous  rocks,  or  rod  sandstone, 
which  form  a  narrow  belt  everywhere  between  the  Silurian 
rocks  and  those  of  the  coal  measures.  They  are  also  found 
extensively  inWestmorland,  Albert,  King's,  Queen's,  Carle- 
ton,  and  Gloucester  ;  with  small  patches  in  St.  John  and 
Charlotte  counties.  In  these  sandstones,  which  are  sit- 
uated 1)enoath  the  coal  measures,  large  deposits  of  gypsum 
are  found,  and  salt  springs  often  occur.  This  formation 
consists  chiefly  of  red  conglomerate,  fine-grained  red  sand- 
stone, and  beds  of  red  clay.  The  conglomerate  does  not 
produce  so  good  a  soil  as  the  fine-grained  red  sandstone, 
which  crumbles  into  red  and  sandy  soils,  light  and  easy  to 
work,  often  fei'tile,  and  under  proper  management  yielding 
good  crops.  The  beds  of  red  clay,  often  called  red  marl, 
are  interstratitied  with  beds  of  red  sandstone,  and  crumble 
down  into  soils  which  vary  from  a  fine  red  loam  to  a  rich 
red  clay.  In  the  neighborhood  of  lime,  these  sandstones 
are  themselves  rich  in  lime;  and  when  associated  with 
gypsum,  combine  to  form  some  of  the  most  generally  use- 
ful, and,  when  properly  drained,  some  of  the  most  valuable 
upland  soils  in  the  province. 

5.  Tlio  carTjoiiiferous  rocks,  or  coal  measures,  which 
cover  a  large  proportion  of  the  breadth  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, consist  chiefly  of  gray  sandstones  of  various  tints, 
but.  sometimes  of  a  dark  and  greenish  hue,  and  at  otlierb 
of  a  pale  yellow  color.  The  district  occupied  by  these 
coal  measures,  extends  along  the  whole  gulf  shore  of  this 
province,  from  the  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  Eaie 
Verte,  nearly  to  Bathurst  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  without 
interruption.  It  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  counties 
of  Gloucester  and  Northumberland  ;  the  whole  of  Kent; 
the  most  considerable  portions  of  Westmorland,  Queen's, 
and  Sunbury ;   and  extends  also  into  Albert,  King's,  and 
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York  counties.  Tliis  coal  measure  district  is  distinguished 
by  the  general  flatness  of  its  surface,  gently  undulating, 
however,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  and  several  largo 
lakes,  but  consisting  principally  of  table  lands,  more  or 
less  elevated,  over  which  forests  of  mixed  growth  extend 
in  every  direction.  Tlie  sandstones  of  this  formation  con- 
Bist  principally  of  silicious  matter,  cemented  together  by 
a  small  proportion  of  clay,  chiefly  decayed  felspar;  they 
crumble  readily,  form  light  soils,  pale  in  color  and  easily 
worked,  retaining  little  water,  ploughed  with  facility  early 
in  spring  and  late  in  autumn,  but  needing  much  manure, 
and  subject  to  being  parched  up  in  hot  and  dry  summers. 
Some  of  these  sandstones,  however,  contain  greater  pro- 
portions of  clay,  and  form  stiffer  soils ;  others,  that  are 
green  or  gray  internally,  weather  of  a  red  color,  and  form 
reddish  soils  of  good  quality. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  coal  measures  of  New 
Brunswick  contain  a  smaller  variety  of  sandstones  than 
those  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  are  free  from  those 
thick  beds  of  dark-colored  shale  which  occur  in  the  coal- 
measures  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  soils  there,  lying 
above  the  richest  coal-fields,  are  often  miserably  poor,  and 
greatly  inferior  to  those  furnished  by  the  carboniferous 
rocks  of  Ne^  Brunswick. 

6.  The  tei'tiary  deposits,  which  are  found  at  numerous 
localities  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  These 
consist  of  beds  of  sand,  marly  clayj  and  marl,  forming  low 
and  nearly  level  tracts,  exposed  to  the  sea,  and  frequently 
extending  some  distance  from  the  shores.  In  the  marl 
and  marly  clay  of  this  formation,  the  remains  of  marine 
animals  and  plants  are  found  in  profusion.  In  the  coun- 
ties of  Gloucester  and  Restigouche,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bay  Chaleur,  these  are  similar  to  animals  and  plants  which 
still  exist  in  the  province,  and  the  marls  of  that  district 
may  therefore  be  referred  to  the  pliocene  period  of  the 
upper  tertiary  formation. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  alluvium  in  the  province,  the 
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frcsh-watur  ami  the  luarlno,  both  exceedingly  fertile.  Tho 
first  of  these,  composed  of  tlic  particles  of  rocks  detached 
by  tho  frost,  heat,  and  moisture,  which  cause  rapid  disin- 
tegration, are  carried  downward  by  the  rains,  and  trans- 
ported by  the  floods  in  early  spring  along  tho  valleys  and 
river  sides,  where,  being  deposited,  they  form  the  fertile 
intervales  that  border  nearly  every  river  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  marine  alluvia  arc  carried  inwards  by  tho 
rapid  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  spread  along  its 
estuaries,  where,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  become  grass- 
bearing  marshes,  and  being  rescued  from  the  sea  by 
embankments,  finally  produce  clover  and  wheat.  These 
"  diked  marshes,"  as  they  are  termed,  possess  extraordinary 
and  enduring  fertility,  and  exist  extensively  in  the  coun- 
ties of  "Westmorland  and  Albert,  near  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  where  the  tides  rise  to  the  height  of  fifty 
feet  and  upwards. 

For  information  under  this  head  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  the  labors  of  Dr.  Gesner,  Dr.  Robb,  Professor  Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Logan  of  Canada,  in  addition  to  liis  own  observa- 
tions in  every  part  of  New  Brunswick. 

MINES,  MINERALS   AND  QUARRIES. 

As  the  geological  character  of  New  Brunswick  can  as 
yet  be  but  imperfectly  described,  its  minerals,  at  the  pres- 
ent, are  therefore  only  partially  known.  The  principal 
mineral  substances  hitherto  found  in  the  province  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Bituminous  coal,  of  good  quality,  found  in  numerous 
localities  in  the  coal  meas.u'es  of  the  province,  of  the  lat 
and  caking  description,  like  the  Newcastle  coal  of  England. 
No  seam  of  this  coal  thicker  than  twenty-one  inches  has 
yet  been  discovered.  The  principal  workings  are  in  the 
vicinity  of  Grand  Lake,  Queen's  county,  and  the  seam 
is  found,  on  the  average,  at  about  twenty  feet  below  the 
surface.    In  1851,  nine  hundred  and  forty  tons  were  raised. 

2.  A  highly  bituminous  mineral,  found  near  tho  Petico- 
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diac  river,  in  Albert  county.  •  A  scientific  dispute  lias 
arisen  as  to  the  precise  character  of  this  mineral,  which 
one  party  designates  asj^halte,  and  the  other  pitch  coal; 
hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  establish  it  as  a  new  mineral, 
under  the  name  of  albei'tite.  It  is  valuable  for  making 
the  best  illuminating  gas,  and  also  for  tlie  manufacture  of 
various  liquid  hydro-carbons  aiid  illuminating  and  lubri- 
cating oils,  which  are  distilled  from  it.  The  seam  at  pres- 
ent worked  is  vertical,  and  on  the  average  about  six  feet 
wide.  The  deposit  is  supposed  to  be  extensive.  In  1851, 
fifteen  hundred  tons  were  raised. 

3.  Iron  ores,  of  various  descriptions  and  qualities,  are 
found  in  almost  every  section  of  New  Brunswick.  An 
inexhaustible  bed  of  hematite  has  been  found  at  Wood- 
stock, near  the  river  St.  John  ;  extensive  iron-works  have 
been  constructed  there,  and  in  1851,  eight  hundred  and 
ten  to.s  were  smelted.  No  other  iron-works  have  yet 
been  established  in  the  province,  although  rich  ores  exist 
abundantly,  especially  in  King's  and  Queen's  counties. 

4.  Various  ores  of  manganese  have  been  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  iron  ore  of  Woodstock.  Gray  oxide  of 
manganese,  highly  crystallized  and  of  fine  quality,  has 
been  worked  to  some  extent  on  the  Tattagouche  river, 
near  Bathurst,  and  thence  shipped  to  England.  Black 
oxide  of  manganese  has  been  found  near  Quaco,  and  of 
this  considerable  quantities  liavc,  at  different  periods,  been 
shipped  to  the  United  States. 

5.  Plumbago  {graphite)  exists  in  one  of  the  largest  beds 
known  in  America,  at  the  falls  near  the  city  of  St.  John. 

,  It  approaches  in  some  degree  to  a  metamorphosed  coal, 
but  is  still  sufiiciently  pure  for  the  manufacture  of  lustre, 
and  preparation  of  moulds  for  iron  castings.  It  has  been 
■worked  to  some  extent ;  in  1853,  eighty-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  pounds  were  exported. 

6.  Ores  of  lead  {galena)  have  been  found  on  the  island 
of  Campo  Bello ;  also  at  Norton,  in  King's  county,  and 
lately  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tobique,  of  very  good 
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(jiiiility.     Tlio  extoiit  of  the  (lci)08it,  ivt  tlio  eovcral  placea 
nuMitioncd,  has  not  yet  been  ascertaiiKHl. 

7.  Gray  sulpluiret  of  copper  has  been  found  in  small 
quantities  on  tiiosiiores  of  the  Hay  of  Kundy,  in  Cliarlotto 
county.  It  has  also  been  found  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  N^episi^uit,  near  Bathurst,  and  a  company  was 
formed  some  years  since  to  work  the  deposit ;  but  tho 
irregular  distribution  of  tho  mineral  rendered  their  opera- 
tions uncertain,  and  tho  mine  has  been  abandoned. 

8.  Granite,  of  the  best  description,  is  found  on  tho  rinjht 
bank  of  the  Saint  John,  above  tho  Long  Ileach,  in  King's 
county.  Quarries  were  opened  there  some  years  since, 
and  many  public  and  private  buildings  in  the  city  of  St. 
John  are  built  wholly,  or  in  part,  of  the  granite  quarried 
there.  Although  it  exists  largely  in  other  portit)ii3  of  tho 
province,  no  other  quarries  have  yet  been  worked. 

9.  Gypsum  exists  in  abundance  at  Hillsborough,  about 
four  miles  from  the  Peticodiac  river,  to  which  it  is  trans- 
jiorted  on  a  ti'amway,  and  thence  shipped  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  the  United  States.  It  is  also  found  extensively  at 
Martin's  Head,  in  St.  John  county ;  at  Sussex  Yale,  in 
King's  county ;  and  near  the  river  Tobique,  in  Victoria 
county.  There  is  also  a  deposit  neai  Cape  Meranguin,  in 
Westmorland.  A  snow-white  gypsum,  compact,  translu- 
cent, and  approaching  the  finest  alabaster,  is  likewise 
found  at  Hillsborough,  in  considerable  quantity.  It 
works  readily  in  the  lathe,  and  makes  beautiful  ornainonts. 
The  quantity  of  gypsum  quarried  in  1851  was  5,405  tons. 
In  1858,  no  less  than  15,712  tons  were  exported. 

10.  Limestones  are  found  in  various  districts,  but  are 
principally  burned  for  quick-lime,  in  large  quantities,  near 
the  city  of  St.  John,  at  L'Etang,  in  Charlotte  county,  and 
at  Petit  liocher,  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  Kilns  exist  at 
other  places,  where  quick-lime  is  burnt  on  a  small  scale, 
for  local  consumption.  Hydraulic  limestones  have  been 
noticed  in  many  localities.  The  old  mountain  limestone, 
abounding  with  fossils,  is  found  near  the  Ocnabog  lake, 
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III  Queen's  county,  in  its  usual  ])o8ition  with  referonco  to 
the  coal  ineaaures ;  the  whole  thi(!kncss  of  the  band  does 
not,  however,  exceed  one  thousand  feet.  Magnesian 
limestone  has  been  noticed  near  the  coal  mines  at  Siilmoii 
river,  in  (Queen's  county.  In  1851,  the  quantity  of  lime 
hurned  was  35,590  casks,  of  live  bushels  each. 

11.  Marbles  of  very  fair  quality  are  worked  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  John,  and  are  alHo  found  near  Musquash,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  as  well  as  on  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Cludeur. 

V2.  Superior  dark-red  sandstones,  as  also  gray  and 
other  sandstones,  are  quarried  at  Mary's  Point  and  Grind- 
Btotic  Island,  in  Albert  county,  and  thence  exported  to 
Bonie  extent.  These  sandstones  are  found  in  large  blocks, 
and  are  prized  for  building  purposes.  Excellent  blue 
flairstones  are  likewise  found  at  Gri'  Istono  Island.  Good 
saiulstones  for  buildings  are  foi.  id  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miramichl,  as  well  as  iu  numerous  other  parts  of  the  coal 
measures. 

13.  Grindstones  are  manufactured  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  in  the  countiesof  Albert  and  "Westmorland,  as 
also  at  Miramichi,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur, 
at  New  Baiidon  and  Caraquet.  They  form  an  export  of 
much  value.    There  were  68,049  grindstones  made  in  1851. 

14.  Fine  oil-stone  {nomciiUte),  equal  to  Turkish,  is 
found  at  Cameron's  Cove,  near  the  northern  head  of 
Grand  Manan,  whence  American  citizens  carry  it  oft'  in 
quantities.  Excellent  blue  whetstone  has  been  worked  to 
some  extent  near  the  Sevogle,  a  tributary  to  the  North- 
West  Miramichi.  Fine  stone  of  the  like  description  is 
also  procured  from  the  banks  of  the  Moose  Horn  brook, 
in  King's  county. 

15.  Double  refracting  or  Iceland  spar,  of  the  best  de- 
scription for  optical  purposes,  is  found  at  Belledune,  in 
the  county  of  llestigouche. 

16.  Hooting  slate  {ai'gUlaGeous  slate)  of  good  quality  is 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tattagouche,  near  Batliurst, 
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and  the  roof  of  the  court-house  at  that  place  is  covered 
witli  it.  Similar  slate  has  been  observed  at  the  narrows  of 
the  Tobique  river,  and  on  the  left  bankoftlie  St.  John, 
about  three  miles  above  Green  river,  in  Madawaska. 

17.  Iron  pyrites,  or  sitlphuret  of  iron,  abounds  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cop- 
peras when  it  occurs  in  veins.  "Where  dikes  of  trap-rock 
have  been  injected  into  slate,  the  latter  is  often  found 
char<i;cd  with  pyrites  ;  and  this  jpyritlferous  slate  is  an 
article  of  mucli  economical  value,  as,  by  a  very  simple 
process,  it  may  be  made  to  produce  both  copperas  and  alum. 

18.  Bituminous  sliale,  a  variety  of  argillaceous  slate,  is 
found  in  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Memramcook 
river,  near  Dorchester,  in  Westmorland — and  througliout 
a  large  district  in  that  vicinity.  This  shale  is  highly 
charged  with  l>itumen  ;  and  from  it  naphtha  is  distllletl,  as 
also  a  new  liquid  hydro-carbon  which  has  been  designat- 
ed Jicmsene.  Atmospheric  air,  after  being  passed  through 
this  liquid,  becomes  a  powerful  illuminating  gas.  A  min- 
eral oil  is  Jilso  obtained  by  distillation  from  this  shale, 
and  from  hjxivftjlne  is  made,  a  valuable  substance  for  lu- 
bricating uuichlnory.  Liquid  bitumen,  or  naphtha  in  its 
natural  state,  is  found  in  small  quantities  flowing  from 
this  shale,  in  several  ])lacos. 

19.  Plastic  clay,  for  bricks  and  pottery,  exists  in  large 
beds  in  many  districts,  and  is  often  found  of  very  fine 
quality.  Beds  of  li re-clay  arc  found  beneath  the  bitnini- 
nous  coal  wherever  it  exists  in  New  Brunswick.  A  large 
outcrop  of  this  valuable  clay  has  been  observed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salmon  River,  near  the  head  of  tlie  Grand 
Lake,  in  Queen"    county. 

20.  Peat,  of  good  quality  for  fuel,  exists  in  large  tracts, 
especially  in  the  counties  of  Kent,  Queen's,  and  Sun- 
bury.  Tiiere  are  two  extensive  deposits,  washed  by  the 
sea,  on  the  sliores  of  the  Bav  of  Mlramichi — the  one  at 
the  Black  Lands,  near  Tabusintac  ;  and  the  other  on  the 
op[»osite  side  of  the  bay,  at  Point  Escumlnac. 
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21.  Sulphate  of  barytes  has  been  found  north  of  Fort 
Howe,  near  the  city  of  St.  John,  and  is  said  to  exist  in 
other  localities. 

22.  Felspar,  in  large  crystals,  has  been  frequently  seen 
in  those  granitic  rocks  wliich  intersect  gneiss.  When 
pure,  this  mineral  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  porcelain. 

23.  Milk-white  quartz,  in  veins  and  beds  more  or  less 
extensive,  occurs  in  numerous  localities.  This  substance 
may  be  profitably  employed  in  tli'">  manufacture  of  flint 
jrlass.  Quartz  crystals,  both  limpid  and  smoky,  are 
Ibnnd  in  many  places.  The  finest  pure  crystals  have  been 
procured  near  the  Musquash  river,  in  the  county  of  St. 
John. 

24.  Ochres  and  the  ochreons  earths  are  found,  in  beds 
of  considerable  thickness,  in  the  sandstones  of  the  coal 
measures.  From  some  of  the  ochres,  of  a  ferruginous 
character,  fire-proof  jiaints  have  been  manufactured,  at 
the  Scadouc  river,  near  Shediac,  in  Westmorland. 

25.  Chlorite,  the  famous  pipe-stone  of  the  Indians,  called 
by  them  Tomaganops,  is  procured  at  Grand  Manan,  and 
also  at  the  Tonmganops  brook,  a  tributary  of  the  North- 
AVcst  Miramichi,  in  Northumberland.  When  first  procured 
from  its  native  bed  it  is  of  a  dark-green  c<^l or,  compact, 
soft,  and  easily  worked ;  by  the  moderate  action  of  fire,  it 
becomes  very  black  and  quite  hard. 

20.  Jade  {nejyhi'ite)^  a  stone  remarkable  for  its  hard- 
ness and  tenacity,  of  a  light-green  color,  and  of  an  oily 
appearance  when  polished,  is  found  in  the  ju'ovince,  in 
localities  known  to  the  Indians.  Some  of  them  possess 
ancient  scalping-knives  and  other  weapons  of  jade,  neatly 
polished,  and  bearing  a  fine  cutting  edge. 

27.  Jasper  is  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
leur,  and  other  localities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  ancient  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  and  other 
Indian  implements  of  stone,  for  use  in  war  or  the  chase, 
were  chiefly  formed  of  native  blood-red  jasper,  exceeding- 
38 
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]j  fine  and  hard,  oftentimes  emulating  the  appearance  of 
the  semipelhieid  gems. 

2S.  Hornstone,  or  chert,  is  frequently  found  in  the 
primary  rocks,  and  has  been  especially  noticed  at  Grand 
Manan  and  the  Gannet  Hock.  It  has  been  seen  of  various 
colors,  and  somewhat  translucent.  The  Indians  formerly 
used  chert  for  the  heads  of  their  sj)ear3  and  arrows,  al- 
though these  were  sometimes  formed  of  white  quartz. 

29.  Soapstone  (steatite)  is  found  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  province  by  the  Indians.  Cooking  pots,  and  other 
utensils  of  soapstone,  are  often  found  near  their  ancient 
camping-grounds. 

30.  Salt-springs,  affording  a  copious  supply  of  water, 
exist  at  Sussex  Vale,  from  which  salt  has  been  manntac- 
turcd  for  many  years,  l)y  eva])oration  in  boiling.  This 
salt  is  peculiarly  fine,  and  is  supposed  to  improve  the 
flavor  of  the  excellent  butter  made  in  that  valley.  Salt- 
springs  are  also  found  along  a  small  tributary  of  the  Ham- 
mond river,  in  King's  county,  and  near  the  river  Tobique, 
in  Victoria. 

The  origin  of  these  springs  is  yet  an  unsettled  qnostion; 
and  whether  they  arise  from  some  unknown  clieaiical 
action  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  are  produced  by  the 
solution  of  beds  of  rock-salt,  remains  to  be  determined. 

31.  Sulphureous  and  ferruginous  springs,  und  those 
emitting  carburetted  liydrogen,  are  found  in  nuuuTous 
localities,  in  the  coal  measures  and  slates  of  the  province; 
but  as  none  of  their  waters  have  yet  been  analyzed,  no 
precise  description  can  be  given  of  their  several  (pialitie>. 

Very  many  of  the  various  minerals  above  doscrihed 
have  been  observed  by  the  writer,  in  the  localities  men- 
tioned ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  others  will  be 
found  as  the  country  becomes  cleared  and  more  minutely 
explored. 

In  addition  to  the  minerals  already  mentioned,  Dr.  Ges- 
ner  states,  that  Talc  and  Talcoso  Slate,  Mica  Slate, 
Thompsonite,  Stilbite,  Apo])hyllite,  Tourmaline,  Serpen- 
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tine,  Iserino,  Asbestos,  Amethysts,  Agates,  and  Garnets, 
exist  in  New  Brunswick,  but  he  does  not  indicate  their 
several  localities. 

SIIIP-BUILDING. 

The  advantages  of  New  Brunswick  for  ship-building 
were  apparent  to  its  earliest  settlers.  Jonathan  Leavitt, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  built 
a  small  schooner  there  before  1770.  This  vessel  was  named 
the  "Monnegnash,"  that  being  the  Indian  name  of  the 
rocky  peninsula  on  which  the  eastern  part  of  the  city  of 
St.  John  now  stands.  In  1773,  a  large  schooner  was  built 
at  Miramichi,  and  named  tlie  "  Miramichi,"  by  "William 
Davidson,  the  first  British  settler  on  that  river.  From 
*^ese  two  schooners  the  province  dates  its  ship-building, 
V  '  li  may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  with  it,  gradually 
It,  V.  inguntil  it  has  attained  its  present  extent  and  value. 

i'he  forests  of  New  Brunswick  supjdy  timber  of  large 
size,  in  any  quantity,  for  building  ships  of  the  first  class. 
Sucli  ships  are  principally  built  of  black  birch  and  larch, 
or  hackmatack.  The  black  birch  is  used  for  the  keel,  floor 
timbers,  and  lower  planking;  larch  or  hackmatack  for  all  the 
other  timbers,  knees,  and  upper  planking.  American  live 
and  white  oak  are  imported  for  the  stems  and  posts  of  su- 
perior ships,  and  pitch  pine  for  beams.  "White  pine  is  used 
for  the  cabins  and  interior  finishing,  and  for  masts.  The 
black  spruce  furnishes  as  fine  yards  and  topmasts  as  any  in 
tlie  world.  Elm,  beech,  maple,  cedar,  and  spruce,  are  used 
in  the  construction  of  ships  of  the  second  class,  and  for 
small  vessels. 

Ship-building  is  prosecuted  more  extensively  than  else 
where  at  tlie  ports  of  St.  John  and  Miramichi,  where  it 
first  commenced.  Vessels  are  also  built  at  St.  Andrew's  ; 
at  various  coves  and  harbors  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  es- 
pecially at  Teignmouth  and  Quaco  ;  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  St.  John,  for  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
Kennebeckacis,  one  of  its  tributaries,  and  at  the  Grand 
Lake.    Latterly,  ship-building  has  been  prosecuted  to  a 
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considerable  extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Peticodiao  river, 
and  at  Sackville,  in  Cumberland  Basin.  Within  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  vessels  have  been  chiefly  built  hith- 
erto at  Shemogue,  Cocagne,  Buctouche,  Richibucto,  Kou 
chibouguac,  Miramichi,  and  Shippagan ;  at  Bathurst  and 
at  Dalhousie,  within  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  ;  and  at  Cambelton 
on  the  Bestigonchc. 

One  of  Lloyd's  surveyors  iiow  resides  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  all  large  vessels  are  subjected  to  his  strict  and 
careful  supervision  while  in  course  of  construction.  Ships 
built  under  his  inspection  are  classed  before  they  go  to 
sea  ;  and  such  ships  have  justly  attained  a  high  character. 
Tlie  "Marco  Polo,"  renowned  for  her  sailing  qualities,  was 
built  in  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  and  has  be6ii  followed  by 
a  fleet  of  other  ships,  equally  famous  for  their  strength, 
speed,  and  durability. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  new  vessels  registered 
in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and  their  tonnage,  iu 
each  year  from  the  year  1825  to  the  year  1860,  both  years 
inclusive,  including  vessels  built  for  owners  iu  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  sent  home  under  certificate  or  governor's 
pass. 


Year. 

1825. 

182G. 

1827. 

1828. 

1829. 

ISIJO. 

1831. 

18:i2. 

1833. 

1334. 

1835. 

183G. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 


No.  of  vessels.  Tons. 

120 28,893 

1,30 31,620 

99 21,80G 

71 l5,i\r,G 

04 8,450 

52 9,242 

61 8,571 

70 14,0Si 

97 17,837 

92 24,140 

97 25,796 

100 29,643 

99 27,288 

122 29,167 

164 45,864 

168 64,104 

119 47,140 

87 22,840 


Tear. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848., 

1849. 

1850. 

1851., 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855., 

1856. 

1857., 

1858. 

1859., 

I860., 


No.  of  vessels.  Tons. 

64 14,550 

87 24,543 

92 28.972 

124 .10,383 

115 53,373 

86 22,793 

119 39,230 

86 30,356 

99 19,595 

118 58,399 

122 71,128 

135 99,426 

95 54,561 

129   79,907 

148 71,989 

75 20,263 

93 38,330 

100 41,003 


The  vessels  built  in  1853,  it  will  be  observed,  were  of 
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No.  of  vessels.  Tons. 

64 IV'-'O 

87 2V'-l'l 

'   go      '28,072 

"iQl' -10,383 

'll5 '>'''i'^" 

on         ....'22,103 

■119: ::..... 39,280    i 
86 ^^^^ 

•  -^  ..r,8,309 

..11,-1'^8 
.  .00,426 
'. .  .O'l.aGl 
...10,007 
.  .71,089 
.  .2G,2i;3 
. .  .38,330 
. .  .41,003 


.118.. 
.12'2.. 
.135.. 

,  95.. 

.129   . 

.148.. 
..  75. 
. .  93. 
..100. 
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observed,  were  of 


large  size,  averaging  ro  less  than  585  tons  each.  The 
proportions  in  which  they  were  built  in  diiferent  parts  of 
the  province,  in  1854,  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
statement  from  the  ports  of  registry : — St.  John,  94  vessels, 
66,452  tons;  Miramichi,  21  vessels,  13,205  tons;  St. 
Andrews,  7  vessels,  1,771  tons.  The  vessels  registered  at 
Miramichi  include  all  those  built  in  the  gulf;  and  those 
registered  at  St.  Andrews  include  all  that  were  built  in 
Charlotte  county. 

At  an  average  of  eight  pounds  sterling  per  ton,  the 
vessels  built  in  1854  were  worth  £795,408  sterling.  As 
fully  half  the  cost  of  each  ship  is  expended  in  labor,  the 
value  of  employment  afforded  by  ship-building  in  New 
Brunswick  may  be  readily  estimated.  The  amount  of 
daily  labor  in  and  about  the  hull  and  spars  of  a  ship,  is, 
on  the  average,  ten  days  for  each  registered  ton. 

The  shipping  belonging  to  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick on  the  31st  December  of  each  year,  from  1854  to 
1860,  respectively,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Tear. 

1854.. 
1855.. 
185G.. 
1857.. 
1858.. 
1859.. 
I860.. 


Saint  John. 
No.      Tons. 

..582  119,695. 
..566  110,451. 
..585  135,713. 
..543  133,669. 
..497  114,457. 
..489  112,420. 
..492  123,425. 


Miriunlchl. 
No.      Tons. 

.103  10,063., 
.105  15,269., 
.110  10,051., 
.126  18,363., 
.119  14,925. 
.126  13,556., 
14,910., 


.132 


Saint  Andrews. 
No.     Tons. 

..193  11,696., 
..195  12,572., 
..197  12,462., 

8,476., 
9,713. 
8,079., 
8,748., 


,188 
.196 
.190 
.201 


•  -    TotaL 

No.  Tons. 

.878  141,454 

.866  138,292 

.892  164,226 

.857  160,508 

.812  139,095 

.811  134,055 

.825  147,083 
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The  number  of  saw-mills  has  increased  very  much  in 
New  Brunswick  of  late  years;  and  recently  they  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  their  construction  and  machinery. 
Water  power  is  still  used  very  extensively ;  but  the  number 
of  mills  worked  by  steam  is  becoming  large,  especially  at 
and  near  the  various  sea-ports.  In  1833,  the  number  of 
saw-mills  in  the  province  was  estimated  at  two  hundred 
and  thirty ;  by  the  census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  saw-mills  had  then  increased  to  five  hundred 
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and  eighty-four — giving  employment  to  4,302  men.  Many 
saAV-mills  on  a  largo  scale  have  since  been  erected. 

By  the  census  of  1851,  it  also  appears  that  there  were 
then  in  the  province,  261  grist-mills,  employing  366  men ; 
125  tanneries,  employing  255  men  ;  11  foundries,  employ- 
ing 2:t2  men ;  52  carding  and  weaving  establishments, 
employing  96  persons :  and  that  there  wer j  also  5,475 
hand-looins,  at  which  622,237  yards  of  cloth  were  made 
in  a  year ;  this  was  chiefly  coarse  woollen,  for  farmers' 
use.  There  were  eight  breweries,  manufacturing  annually 
100,975  gallons  of  malt  liquor ;  and  91  other  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  giving  employment  to  953  persons. 

The  value  of  various  articles  manufactured  in  the  prov- 
ince in  1851,  is  thus  stated  : — boots  and  shoes,  £89,867  ; 
leather,  £15,162 ;  candles,  £19,860 ;  wooden  ware  (not 
cabinet-work),  £20,505 ;  chairs  and  cabinet- ware,  £13,472; 
Boap,  £18,562 ;  hats,  £6,360  ;  iron  castings,  £20,205. 

INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION. 

The  rivers  of  New  Brunswick  and  their  tributaries  are 
so  large,  and  aftbrd  such  facilities  for  reaching  the  interior 
of  the  country,  that  for  a  long  period  after  its  first  settle- 
ment the  construction  of  roads  was  greatly  neglected. 

The  principal  river  is  the  St.  John,  which  is  450  miles 
in  length.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons,  and 
steamers  of  large  class,  for  eighty-four  miles  from  the  sea, 
up  to  Fredericton,  the  seat  of  government.  Above  Fred- 
ericton,  small  steamers  ply  to  Woodstock,  about  seventy 
miles  further  up  the  river  ;  when  the  M'ater  is  high,  they 
make  occasional  trips  to  the  Tobique,  a  further  distance 
of  fifty  miles  ;  and  sometimes  they  reach  the  Grand  Fulls, 
which  are  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  the 
sea.  Above  these  falls  the  river  has  been  navigated  by  a 
steamer  about  forty  u. .  ",  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska; 
beyond  that  point  tlie  ,  John  is  navigable  for  boats  and 
canoes  almost  to  its  '  ui  e.  The  Madawaska  river  is  also 
navigable  for  sma  i  steamers   thirty  miles,  up  to  Lake 
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Temiscouata,  a  sheet  of  water  twenty-aeven  miles  long, 
from  two  to  six  miles  in  width,  and  of  great  depth. 
From  the  upper  end  of  this  lake  to  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, at  Trois  Pistoles,  the  distance  is  about  eighteen 
miles  only. 

Another  large  sheet  of  \s  r  in  connectic"  '^'ith  the  St. 
John,  is  the  Grand  Lake,  the  entrance  to  wl  jii  is  about 
fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  This  lake  is  about  twenty-nine 
miles  long,  and  from  two  to  seven  miles  in  width.  The 
Salmon  river  enters  the  Grand  Lake  near  its  head,  and  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  and  steamers  for  sixteen  miles. 
The  Maquapit  and  French  Lakes  are  connected  with  the 
Grand  Lake  by  a  deep,  narrow  channel,  through  which 
small  vessels  can  pass. 

The  "Washademoak  Lake  is  about  twenty  miles  long, 
and,  on  the  average,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width. 
The  stream  from  it  enters  the  St.  John  about  forty  miles 
from  the  sea.  This  lake  is  navigable  for  steamers  to  the 
mouth  of  the  New  Canaan  river,  which  flows  in  at  its 
head.  , 

The  Kennebecasis  river,  a  large  tributary  of  the  St. 
John,  is  eighty  miles  long ;  it  is  navigable  for  steamers 
twenty -five  miles  from  its  mouth  to  Hampton,  where  ves- 
sels of  500  tons  have  been  built.  The  Oromocto  is  another 
large  tributary  flowing  from  two  large  lakes,  navigable  for 
vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  for  twenty  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  enters  the  St.  John  from  the  westward, 
seventy-two  miles  from  the  sea ;  within  its  mouth  vessels 
of  1,200  tons  are  built.  The  Nashwaak,  the  Keswick,  the 
Mactaquack,  and  the  Nackawic  are  all  considerable  streams, 
entering  the  St.  John  from  the  eastward.  The  Tjbique 
is  a  large  river,  eighty  miles  in  length,  with  its  tributaries 
watering  a  large  tract  of  country  east  of  the  St.  John 
There  are  many  other  tributaries  of  the  St.  John  both 
from  the  eastward  and  the  westward,  among  which  the 
Aroostook  is  the  most  considerable. 
The  Peticodiac  is  a  large  river  flowing  into  Cumber* 
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land  Basin,  near  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is 
navigable  twenty-five  miles  for  vessels  of  the  largest  si^o ; 
and  for  schooners  of  sixty  or  eight*'  tons  burden  for  twelve 
miles  further,  to  the  head  of  the  tiae.  The  whole  length 
of  this  river  is  about  one  hundred  miles ;  above  the  head 
tide-water  it  is  navigable  for  boats  and  canoes  fully  fifty 
miles. 

The  Richibucte  is  a  considerable  river  flowing  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels 
for  fifteen  miles  above  the  harbor  at  its  mouth ;  the  tide 
flows  up  it  twenty-five  miles. 

The  Miramichi  is  a  large  river,  navigable  for  vessels  of 
800  tons  for  twenty-five  miles  from  the  g..  and  for 
schooners  twenty  miles  further,  to  tlie  head  of  the  tide, 
above  which  for  sixty  miles  it  is  navigable  for  tow-boats. 
Tliis  river  has  many  large  tributaries  spreading  over  a  great 
extent  of  country. 

The  Restigouch6,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
province,  is  a  noble  river,  three  miles  wide  at  its  entrance 
into  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  and  navigable  for  large  vessels 
for  eighteen  miles  from  the  bay.  The  principal  stream  of 
the  Restigouche,  is  over  two  hundred  miles  in  length.  Its 
Indian  name  signifies  "  the  river  which  divides  like  the 
hand," — in  allusion  to  its  separation,  above  the  tide,  into 
five  large  streams.  The  main  river,  and  its  large  tribu- 
taries, widely  spread,  are  supposed  to  drain  at  least  4,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  abounding  in  timber  and  other 
valuable  natural  resources.  i 

The  Bay  of  Chaleur,  into  which  the  Restigouche  flows, 
may  be  described  as  one  immense  haven,  with  many  excel- 
lent harbors.  Its  length  is  ninety  miles,  and  it  varies  in 
breadth  from  fifteen  to  thirty  milea  ;  yet  in  all  tliis  great 
extent  of  length  and  breadth,  there  is  neither  rock,  reef, 
nor  shoal,  nor  any  impediment  to  navigation.  On  the 
Bouthern  or  New  Brunswick  side  of  this  bay  the  shores 
are  low,  the  water  deepening  gradually  from  them.  On 
the  northern  or  Canadian  side,  the  shores  are  bold  and 
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precipitous,  rising  into  eminences  which  may  almost  be 
called  mountains. 

Besides  the  rivers  mentioned,  there  are  very  many 
others,  of  such  size  as  would  entitle  them  elsewhere  to  bo 
deemed  very  considerable.  An  inspection  of  the  map  of 
New  Brunswick  will  show  how  admirably  the  country  is 
watered  throughout,  no  portion  of  it  being  without  run- 
ning streams,  "  from  the  smallest  brook  up  to  the  navi- 
gable river,"  by  which  the  country  can  everywhere  be 
penetrated,  as  mentioned  by  the  railway  commissioners. 

Great  Roads  have  been  made  through  those  lines  of 
country  most  thickly  settled.  Tlie  principal  of  these  is 
the  line  of  great  road  from  the  hai'bor  of  St.  John,  up  the 
valley  of  the  St.  John  river  to  Canada.  The  next  is  the 
line  of  great  road,  from  the  United  States  frontier,  at  Ca- 
lais, across  the  province,  eastwardly,  to  the  city  of  St. 
John ;  thence  eastwardly,  along  the  valleys  of  the  Ken- 
nebecasis  and  Peticodiac,  to  the  bend  of  the  latter  river. 
At  that  point,  a  branch  diverges  southerly  to  the  bound- 
ary of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  main  line  pursues  its  course  to 
Shediac,  and  thence  northerly,  along  the  Gulf  Shore  of  the 
province,  to  the  Canadian  boundary  at  the  Restigoucho. 
There  are  also  great  roads  that  connect  Fredericton  with 
the  ports  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Miramichi ;  with  other  great 
roads  of  less  extent  connecting  several  important  points. 
The  by-roads  in  each  county  are  numerous,  penetrating 
into  every  settlement ;  these  are  being  extended  continually, 
as  settlers  push  their  way  into  the  wilderness.  About 
£30,000  sterling  is  appropriated  annually  from  the  pro- 
vincial revenue,  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
roads  and  bridges.  A  wire  suspension  bridge  has  recently 
been  thrown  over  the  river  St.  John,  situated  near  the 
city  of  St.  John,  where  a  toll  is  levied  ;  with  that  single 
exception,  all  the  roads  and  bridges  in  the  province  ara 
free. 

There  are  numerous  wateffalls  on  the  rivers  and  streams 
of  the  province ;    very  few  are  without,  and  some  have 
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falls  of  great  height  and  largo  volume.  The  amount  of 
water  power  in  New  ]Jrunswiek  is  exceedingly  largo,  and 
almost  beyond  calculation.  Few  countries  of  its  size  pos- 
sess such  facilities  for  obtaining  power  to  an  unlimited 
extent  from  running  water. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  province  was  early  in  the  field  of  railway  enterprise. 
It  was  only  in  the  year  1825  that  the  Darlington  railroad  was 
opened  to  supply  London  with  coal.  The  cars  moved  by  steam 
at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  per  hour,  which  was  considered  a 
marvel  then.  Inl827,  three  miles  of  railway  were  completed 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  In  1828,  twelve  miles  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  were  completed.  In  1830,  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad,  thirty-one  miles  in 
length,  was  opened.  It  was  the  opening  and  successful  work- 
ing of  this  important  line  that  gave  the  first  grand  impulse 
to  railway  enterprise.  Li  1844,  only  fourteen  years  after 
this  great  era  in  the  means  of  travel  and  transit,  the  St. 
Andrew's  and  Woodstock  raili'oad  in  New  Brunswick  was 
commenced.  The  length  of  the  lino  to  "Woodstock,  is 
about  ninety  miles.  Its  progress  has  been  slow,  partly 
owing  to  the  depression  which  occurred  in  the  timber 
trade  shortly  after  its  commencement,  partly  owing  to  in- 
efficient management,  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
provincial  energies  were  directed  to  the  construction  of 
other  important  lines  of  railway.  In  1855,  twenty-five 
miles  of  this  road  were  completed.  Tlie  company  have  a 
grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  from  the 
provincial  government,  ten  thousand  acres  of  which  they 
have  made  over  to  the  contractors  at  $5  per  acre,  in  part 
payment  for  their  contract.  This  road  is  just  announced 
as  being  opened  all  the  way  to  Woodstock  station  this 
month  (June,  1862).  Its  cost  per  mile  has  been  somethinii: 
near  $10,000.  It  was  originally  intended  to  extend  it  to- 
ward Quebec,  so  as  to  tap  thi  great  Canadian  lines.  In 
all  probability  it  will  be  extended  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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years  so  as  to  tap  the  Intercolonial  Lino  which  is  to  bo 
constructed  forthwith. 

The  lino  of  railway  between  tho  city  of  St.  John's  on 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Shediac,  a  town  on  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  is  tho  chief  lino  in  this  province.  It  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  over  two  years.  This  road 
is  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  in  length.  Tho  whole  lino 
with  its  full  complements  of  stations,  sidings,  and  rolling 
stock,  has  cost  tho  province,  up  to  November  Ist,  1861, 
the  sum  of  $4,548,564.51),  or  $42,116.34  per  mile,  equal  to 
£3,774  4:8.  7d.  sterling  per  mile. 

The  road  is  of  superior  quality,  well-built,  well-drained, 
well-ballasted,  with  wider  cuttings  and  embankments  than 
the  Nova  Scotia  and  Canadian  lines,  and  therefore  not 
costing  so  much  for  yearly  upholdence  and  improvements. 

The  capital  amount  of  tho  above  cost  has  been  expended 
as  follows : 

Engineering  account $214,535.15 

Permanent  way ,  8,70-4,785.49 

Buildings 192,231.94 

Kolling  stock  and  machinery 358,210.20 

Miscellaneous  stock 15,371.21 

General  expenses C3,424.G0 

$4,548,504.59 

Other  expenditures  not  included  in  the  above 134,235.89 

Grand  Total $4,082,800.48 

The  total  revenue  of  this  line  for  the  last  year  was 
$130,678.15,  being  an  increase  on  that  of  the  previous  year 
of  $14,452.75.  This  line  has  already  been  highly  beneficial 
to  New  Brunswick  and  to  the  citv  of  St.  John's.  It  has 
attracted  the  trade  and  travel  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
toward  that  city. 

ELECTRIC  TELEGRAPH  LINES. 

The  first  line  of  telegraph  communication  was  built  in 
New  Brunswick  in  the  year  1848.     There  is,  at  present, 
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seven  hundred  miles  of  telegraph-line  in  the  province  of 
New  Bnmswick,  being  eight  hundred  miles  less  than  tL  it 
contained  in  Nova  Scotia.  Tho  nuuibor  of  otHces  are 
twenty-four ;  telegraphists,  twenty-nino.  Number  of  other 
employes,  ten. 

The  most  important  lines,  viz. :  tho  lino  from  Sackville 
to  Calais,  and  from  St.  John's  to  Woodstock,  via.  Fredcr- 
icton,  are  let  to  tho  American  Telegraph  Company  on 
terms  similar  to  that  on  which  the  Nova  Scotia  lines  are 
let.  The  rates  of  tolls  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  in 
Nova  Scotia,  making  allowance  for  tho  difference  in  the 
currency  of  the  two  provinces. 

COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

The  extent  and  value  of  tho  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  province,  will  bo  best  shown  by  the  following  sta- 
tistical tables,  carefully  compiled  from  official  returns. 

The  first  is  a  statement  of  th(f  numbers  and  tonnage  of 
vessels,  owned  and  registered  in  the  province,  on  the  31st 
day  of  December,  in  each  of  the  years  mentioned  : — 


'  '.''I  ii  ■ 


Tcnr. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Year. 

Nnmber:        Tons. 

1848. 

...7(i;{... 

.li:t,825 

1852. 

...782 103,G4l 

1849. 

...775... 

.117,475 

1853. 

...827 114,588 

1850. 

...807... 

.121,!t!lG 

1864. 

...582.... 119,695 

1851. 

...700... 

.118,283 

1855. 

...5GG 110,451 

Estimating  the  population  of  the  province  in  1855,  at 
200,000  souls,  the  proportion  of  tonnage  to  population  will 
be  eleven-twentieths  of  a  ton  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country — an  unusually  large  proportion  in  any 
community. 

Tho  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  ships  and 
vessels,  and  their  toimage,  which  entered  inwards  at  the 
several  ports  of  New  Brunswick,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  during  five  years, — distinguishing  the  various 
countries  from  which  they  arrived  : — 
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From  I'nltcd 
Klniriliiin. 

From  Hrltlsh 

coliinti's. 

From  United 
Htntcs. 

From  ti)ru\gn 
atutvs. 

TuUL 

No. 

325 
23.3 
273 
219 
248 
208 
120 

Tons. 

No. 

1,213 
1,281 
1,275 
1,635 
1,803 
1,741 
1,015 

Tons. 

No. 

1,304 
1,457 
1,453 
1,511 
1,707 
1,012 
1,059 

Tons. 

No. 

51 
08 
57 
49 
78 
109 
42 

Tons. 

1.3,100 
17,701 
12,920 
9,254 
12,225 
24,481 
10,520 

No. 

2,893 
3,039 
3,058 
3,314 
3,550 
3,700 
3,442 

Tons, 

1849 
IH.'iO 
1851 
1H52 
18.53 
1854 
1855 

140,024 
9.5,393 

113,005 
80,203 
98,592 
90,944 
71,417 

81,050 

81,424 

87, 90,-) 

99,012 

110,414 

117,912 

101,704 

182,007 
242,104 
274,594 
344,187 
405,;i45 
391,930 
107,120 

110,187 
430,022 
489,150 
539,330 
027,270 
025,207 
590,707 

The  next  table  contains  a  statement  of  the  number  o 
ships  and  ves.sels,  and  their  tonnage,  cleared  outwards  '1  uriii ;/ 
live  years,  dietinguishing  the  countries  to  which  they  saih^d. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  inwards  and  out- 
wards, during  the  years  stated,  has  been  equal  to  the  in- 
crease in  imports  and  exports,  and  shows  the  steady  'ad- 
vance in  trade  and  navigation. 


To  UnltiKl 

To  British 

To  United 

To  foreign 

T(»fjil 

i 

KinKilom. 

coloiik'S. 

Status. 

BtlltfS. 

? 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 
1,172 

Tons. 

No. 
928 

Tons. 

No. 
25 

Tons. 

No. 
2,891 

Tons. 

1S49 

7G9 

300,800 

08,097 

84,742 

3,769 

457,414 

1850 

708 

203,617 

1,241 

70,155 

937 

87,925 

25 

3,286 

2,971 

464,983 

18.-.1 

815 

347,757 

1,182 

73,280 

950 

111,772 

34 

5,717 

2,981 

538,528 

1852 

793 

35,3,013 

1,405 

80,052 

999 

135,580 

41 

6,227 

3,208 

581,472 

1853 

902 

413,790 

1,784 

102,216 

1,191 

158,523 

44 

6,763 

,3,929 

681,478 

1854 

930 

430,007 

1,680 

97,130 

1,064 

155,985 

65 

11,764 

3,745 

700,8SG 

1855 

523 

324,908 

1,578 

95,256 

1,219 

233,075 

61 

10,742 

3,331 

663,981 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  in  .ji:'^  ling  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick 
from  and  to  the  United  States,  and  from  and  to  all 
countries,  during  the  last  thirty-three  years,  or  between 
the  years  1828  and  18G0,  both  years  nolusive. 

From  and  to  the  United  States.  From  and  to  all  conntries. 

Imports.  Kxpor  :'.  Imports.  Exports. 

1828. . .  .£123,662 £18,084 £643,581 £457,855 

1829 133,976 26,959 638,076 514,219 

1830....  146,767 30,372 693,561 570,307 

1831 77,476 18,017 603,870 427,318 

1832....  123,192 30,798 704,059 541,800 
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From  and  to  the  United  States.  From  and  to  all  conntrics. 

Imports.  Exports.  Imports.  Exports. 

1833 136,432 29,362 694,599 558,527 

1834 109,606 20,411 '781,167 578,907 

1835 102,839 24,299 969,860 652,154 

1836 112,713 29,224 1,249,537 652,645 

1837 124,991 25,185 1,058,050 650,615 

1838 121,100 25,598 1,204,629 792,119 

1839 249,298 35,472 1,513,204 819,291 

1840 254,134 23,808 1,336,317 753,036 

1841 267,852 18,522 1,291,611 700,699 

1842 162,422 29,453 548,307 487,479 

1843 140,259 16,190 639,686 538,592 

1844 207,484 10,909 850,099 598,837 

1845 312,313 27,940 1,105,998 787,624 

1846 298,006 15,861 1,036,016 886,763 

1847 340,098 44,644 1,125,328 696,399 

1848 244,276 44,553 629,408 639,199 

1849 264,562 51,532 693,927 601,462 

1850 202,148 77,400 815,531 658,018 

1851 330,835 83,028 980,300 772,024 

1852 393,210 83,792 1,110,601 796,335 

1853 574,070 121,858 1,716,108 1,072,491 

1854 711,2.34 97,930 2,068,773 1,104,215 

1855 782,762 123,127 1,431,330 826,381 

1856 714,515 173,485 1,521,178 1,073,351 

1857 628,510 158,697 1,418,943 917,775 

1858 564,245 163,702 1,162,771 810,779 

1859 675,095 236,014 1,416,034 1,073,422 

1860 688,217 248,378 1,446,740 916,372 


The  following  table  is  a  return 
of  revenue,  in  currency,  of  the 
wick,  during  each  financial  year 
years  inclusive. 

Year.  Amount  In  currency. 

1837 ..£75,320  16  3 

1838 79,167  9 

1839 12.3,285  7 

1840 109,942  17 

1841 110,983  10 

1842 55,904  2 

1843 59,498  13 

1844 92,333  14 

1845 127,753  1 

1846 127,403  17 

1847 127,410  7 
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Year.       Amount  In 

1849 £95,536 

1950 104,089 

1851* 117,363 

1852 138,220 

1853 184,727 

1854 203,054 

1855 127,476 

1856 149,248 

1857 167,063 

1858 136,357 

1869 193,381 

1860 208,331 


currency. 

17 

4 

9 

6 

0 

10 
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2 

4 

4 

14 

11 

3 

11 

7 

6 

18 

10 

15 

1 

1 

0 

1 

10 

The  increase  in  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  last 
six  years  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  as  marking  the 

*  For  eleven  months. 


11  countries. 
Exports. 

.  658,527 
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steady  progress  and  continued  advancement  of  the  coun- 
try. The  apparent  deficiency  in  each  year  between  the 
value  of  imports  and  the  value  of  exports,  is  amply  made 
up  by  the  sale  of  new  ships  in  the  United  Kingdom,  tlie 
freight  of  their  cargoes  to  the  place  of  sale,  the  earnings 
of  the  ships  belonging  to  the  province,  and  tlie  prices  ob- 
tained for  articles  exported  beyond  the  official  estimate 
of  their  value  when  shipped,  leaving,  on  the  whole,  a 
large  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  province. 

FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
appointed  by  the  Sovereign  of  England,  of  whom  he  is 
the  immediate  representative  in  the  province.     His  func- 
tions are  extensive,  as  he  performs  the  duties  of  Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Yice-Admiral,  Cliancellor,    Ordinary,    and 
other  high  offices.     He  administers  the  government  with 
the  advice  of  an  Executive  Council  of  nine  members,  who 
hold  office  only  while  they  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  through  their  representatives  in  the 
Assembly,  retiring  on  an  adverse  vote,  precisely  as  the 
ministry  in  England.     The  Legislative  Council,  or  upper 
House  of  the  Legislature,  consists  of  twenty-one  members, 
appointed  by  the  crown  during  pleasure,  but  usually  hold- 
ing office  for  life.     The  lower  House,  or  House  of  As- 
eembly,  is  the  popular  branch,  and  consists  of  forty-one 
members,  elected  by  the  people.     The  several  counties, 
and  the  city  of  St.  John,  are  thus  represented  in  the  As- 
sembly :    Restigouche,  two  members ;   Gloucester,  two ; 
Northumberland,  four ;  Kent,  two  ;   "Westmorland,  four ; 
Albert,  two ;  county  of  St.  John,  four ;  city  of  St.  John, 
two ;  Charlotte,  four  ;  King's,  three  ;  Queen's,  two ;  Sun- 
bury,  two ;  York,  fo.ir ;  Carleton,  two  ;  Victoria,  two. 

The  Legislative  Council  has  the  power  of  amending  or 
rejecting  bills  sent  to  it  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
may  originate  bills,  except  money  bills.  The  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  are  elected  every  four  years,  by 
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freeholders  in  tlie  several  counties,  and  by  the  citizens  in 
St.  John.  This  House  has  the  power  of  appropriating  the 
public  moneys,  levying  duties,  investigating  the  public  ac- 
counts, and  generally  of  legislating  on  the  affairs  of  the 
province,  as  they  are  brought  under  its  notice  by  the  gov- 
ernment, by  its  own  members,  or  by  the  petitions  of  the 
people.  Bills  which  have  passed  both  branches  of  the  le- 
gislature, must  receive  the  assent  of  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor before  they  become  law ;  and  they  are  then  subject 
to  the  approval  or  disallowance  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council. 

JUDICIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Courts  of  Justice  are,  the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of 
Vice  Admiralty,  Court  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
Piracy,  Probate  Courts,  Courts  of  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
Inferior  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  of 
the  peace,  and  Justices'  Courts.  The  Court  of  Chancery 
has  been  recently  abolished,  and  its  powers  and  duties 
transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court.  This  court  consists  of 
a  chief-justice  and  assistant  judges ;  its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends to  all  criminal  cases,  and  civil  suits  where  the 
amount  in  dispute  exceeds  five  pounds,  except  in  cases  of 
appeal  from  the  Justices'  Courts.  It  sits  at  Fredericton, 
four  terms  in  each  year,  and  the  judges  go  on  circuit,  and 
hold  the  assizes  in  each  county,  the  same  as  in  England. 

The  Court  of  Vice-Admiralty  is  held  at  the  city  of  St. 
John,  and  is  presided  over  by  one  judge,  holding  his  com- 
mission from  the  Crown.  This  court  decides  maritime 
causes,  and  has  jurisdiction  over  prizes  taken  in  war.  The 
Court  lor  the  1  ial  and  punishment  of  Piracy  and  other 
offences  committed  on  the  high  seas,  consists  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the  Chief- Justice  and  other  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  tlie  members  of  the  Executive  Council, 
the  Judge  of  the  Vice- Admiralty,  the  Provincial  jSecretary 
and  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  with  the  flag  officers  and 
captains  and  commanders  of  ships  of  war  on  the  station 
for  the  time  being.    It  sits  at  any  place  within  the  prov- 
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incc  appointed  by  any  three  of  ita  members,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, the  Chief- Justice,  or  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  Judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty, 
being  one. 

The  Courts  of  Probate  are  held  in  each  county,  by  Sur- 
rogate Judges  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
These  courts  are  always  open  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, although  regular  sittings  are  usually  held  once  in 
each  month  in  the  counties,  and  once  each  week  in  the 
city  of  St.  John.  The  duties  of  these  courts  relate  to  the 
probate  of  wills,  granting  letters  of  administration  for  the 
estates  of  persons  dying  intestate,  making  orders  for  the 
distribution  of  such  estates,  and  compelling  executors  and 
administrators  to  render  exact  accounts  of  their  proceed- 


ings. 


The  Court  of  Governor  and  Council,  for  hearing  and  de- 
termining cases  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce,  consists 
of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council,  and  usually  one  or  more  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  sits  at  Fredericton  on  the  second  Tues- 
day in  February,  and  the  third  Tuesdays  in  June  and 
October. 

The  Inferior  Courts  of  Common  Pleas,  and  General 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  are  held  in  each  county  four  times  in 
the  year.  They  are  presided  over  by  three  or  more  judges, 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  the 
senior  of  whom  acts  as  Chairman  of  the  Magistrates  at  the 
General  Sessions.  On  the  civil  side,  these  courts  have 
jurisdiction  of  all  causes  where  the  sum  in  dispute  exceeds 
iive  pounds,  except  in  cases  where  the  title  to  land  is  in- 
volved. '  On  the  criminal  side,  the  Sessions  exercise  juris- 
diction over  larcenies  and  minor  offences,  not  involving 
capital  punishment.  The  Sessions  also,  in  counties  not 
yet  incorporated,  appoint  county  and  parish  officers  and 
audit  their  accounts,  levy  rates  and  taxes,  and  exercise 
a  general  supervision  over  parish  and  county  business. 

Ill  three  counties  which  are  now  incorporated,  these  duties 
39 
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are  performed  by  a  warden  and  councillors  elected  by  the 
rate-payers  in  each  parish ;  and  doubtless  other  counties 
will  soon  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  being  incor- 
porated under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Act. 

The  Justices'  Courts  are  usually  held  at  the  residences 
of  the  J  ustices  of  the  Peace  in  the  several  counties,  when- 
ever necessary  or  convenient.  Two  justices  are  compe- 
tent to  decide  in  cases  of  petty  theft,  or  of  assault  and 
battery,  not  accompanied  by  wounding  or  aggravating 
circumstances.  In  civil  suits,  one  justice  decides  causes 
where  the  cum  in  dispute  is  less  than  five  pounds,  or  the 
damages  claimed  are  less  than  forty  shillings,  except  where 
the  title  to  lands  comes  in  question.  An  appeal  lies  from 
the  decision  of  the  justices  in  these  cases  to  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 


TENURE  OF  LAND  AND  LAW  OF  INHERITANCE. 

All  lands  are  held  in  New  Brunswick  in  lice  and  com- 
mon socage,  or  simple  freehold,  by  letters-patent  from  the 
Crown,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  province.  No  quit- 
rent,  due,  or  service  is  imposed  ;  mines  and  minerals  only 
are  reserved  to  Her  Majesty  and  her  successors,  but  may 
be  worked  by  the  land-owner,  on  paying  a  small  royalty. 
Granted  land  is  transferred  from  one  individual  to  another 
by  simple  deed  of  feoffment,  or  indenture  of  bargain  and 
sale,  which  must  be  registered  in  the  office  of  the  registrar 
of  deeds,  in  the  county  where  the  land  lies,  in  order  to  he 
effective.  Mortgages,  wills,  memorials  of  judgment  which 
bind  real  estate,  leases,  and  other  instruments  affecting  the 
title  to  land,  must  also  be  registered  in  the  same  office, 
where  searches  can  be  made  and  titles  ascertained. 

In  the  distribution  of  real  estate,  the  widow,  in  all  case?, 
has  her  right  of  dower,  or  one-third  during  life ;  wlien 
there  is  no  will,  the  law  gives  two  shares  to  the  eldest  son, 
and  one  share  to  each  of  the  other  sons  and  daughters.  If 
there  are  no  children,  the  estate  is  divided  among  the  next 
of  kin,  in  equal  shares.     Of  Dersonal  property,  the  widow 
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takes  one-third,  and  the  residue  is  divided  equally  among 
the  sons  and  daughters,  share  and  share  alike.  If  tliero 
arc  no  children,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  one-half  of  the 
personal  estate,  and  the  other  half  is  appropriated  among 
the  next  of  kin,  in  equal  proportion. 

RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP  AND  MEANS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  extent  of  the  provision  for  the  worship  of  God,  will 
be  best  understood  by  the  following  statement  of  the  places 
of  public  worship  in  each  county^  and  the  number  of  clergy- 
men in  the  provinces : — 

Places  of  worship  in  Restigoucho  county,  6 ;  Glouces- 
ter, 19  ;  Northumberland,  32 ;  Kent,  21 ;  "Westmorland, 
38 ;  Albert,  20  ;  St.  John,  40 ;  Charlotte,  53  ;  Kings,  61 ; 
Queens,  40 ;  Sunbury,  15 ;  York,  45  ;  Carleton,  25  ;  Vic- 
toria, 8.     ''^otal  places  of  worship  in  the  province,  423. 

The  number  of  clergymen  of  the  several  religious  de- 
nominations in  New  Brunswick,  in  1853,  is  thus  stated  : — 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by 
law  established,  one  bishop,  one  archdeacon,  and  58  clergy- 
men. The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  bishop,  two  vic- 
a.  general,  and  23  priests.  The  Church  of  Scotland,  as 
by  law  established,  8  clergymen ;  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  adhering  to  the  Westminster  Standards,  13 
clergymen ;  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland, 
3  clergymen  ;  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia,  1  cler- 
gyman ;  "VVesleyan  Methodists,  33  ministers ;  Baptists,  52 
ministers  and  7  licentiates;  Free  Christian  Baptists,  18 
ministers  ;  General  Baptist  Church,  2  ministers;  Congrega- 
tional Church,  or  Independents,  4  ministers. 

With  the  exception  of  some  assistance  received  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  from  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  by  the 
Wesleyan  ministers  from  the  Methodist  Missionary  Society 
in  England,  the  clergy  of  New  Brunswick  are  supported 
almost  wholly  by  the  contributions  of  the  members  of  their 
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several  cluirclics,  on  the  voluutary  principle,  no  tithes  or 
other  cluu-'^esj  for  eculcsiaitical  purposes  being  known  in  the 
province. 

EDUCATION. 

New  Brunswick,  with  its  limited  population  and  rev- 
enue, devotes  aiuuially  about  £12,000  sterling  to  educa- 
tional purposes.  Few  coutitries  in  the  world,  in  propor- 
tion to  population  and  income,  devote  bo  large  a  sum  to 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 

At  the  head  of  the  educational  establishments  of  tho 
province  is  King's  College,  at  Fredericton,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  lloyal  Charter  dated  18th  November,  1823. 
Tho  object  of  this  College,  as  declared  in  the  Charter,  is 
"  the  education  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Christiau 
religion,  and  their  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of 
literature  and  science."  It  receives  a  grant  amounting  to 
£2,000  sterling  per  annum  from  the  province,  and  ha^  be- 
sides a  revenue  arising  from  its  endowment  in  lands,  which 
have  enabled  the  College  Council  to  erect  a  spacious 
building,  provide  a  considerable  library,  and  the  requisite 
Bcientific,  mathematical,  and  astronomical  instruments. 

In  each  county  of  the  province,  except  York,  King's, 
and  Victoria,  there  is  a  Grannnar  School,  supported  by 
subscriptions,  tuition  fees,  and  a  grant  of  £100  per  aniiuin 
from  the  provincial  treasury.  These  Grammar  Schools 
are  managed  by  trustees  ;  instruction  is  given  in  the  class- 
ics, and  in  the  usual  branches  of  English  education— 
and  hero  the  foundation  is  laid  for  admission  into  Collcijc. 
In  York  County,  the  Collegiate  School  at  Fredericton, 
under  King's  College,  takes  the  place  of  a  Grannnai" 
School. 

The  Baptist  Seminary  at  Fredericton  is  under  the  gen- 
eral superintendence  of  the  Baptist  Association  of  Kew 
Brunswick,  by  whom  it  was  founded  in  1836.  Tiie  course 
of  instruction  comprises  the  classics,  English  education, 
and  mathematics.     It  has  no  permanent  revenues,  and  its 
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mainteiianco  depends  on  grunts  from  the  provincial  legis- 
luturo  and  the  contributions  of  the  denomination. 

Tlie  Wcslcyan  Methodists  liave  an  Academy  at  Mount 
Alli^^on,  a  very  pleasant  sit\iation,  at  Saekville,  in  tho 
county  of  Westmorland.  Tho  buildinj^,  which  ia  handsome 
and  spacious,  was  completed  in  1843,  by  private  subscrip- 
tions, and  a  very  largo  donation  from  C.  F.  Alli>  i,  Esq., 
from  whom  tlie  place  takes  its  name.  This  institution  is 
incorporated,  and  a  managing  committee  has  the  direction 
of  its  affairs.  The  branches  of  learning  taught  arc,  tho 
chvssics,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  moral  philos- 
ophy, and  divinity.  This  Academy  receives  a  small 
grant  from  tlie  province  annually,  but  is  chiefly  supported 
by  tuition  money  and  private  subscriptions. 

The  expenses  of  board  and  tuition  at  the  Baptist  Acad- 
emy and  the  Wcsleyan  Academy,  are  about  £30  per 
annum. 

An  incorporated  body,  styled  "  The  Governor  and  Trus- 
tees of  the  Madras  School  in  New  Brunswick,"  is  en- 
dowed with  certain  lands  and  grants  of  money  ;  it  has 
established  schools  at  St.  John,  Fredericton,  and  other 
places  in  tho  province,  where  many  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  are  taught  gratis,  besides  being  furnished  with 
books,  and  sometimes  with  clothing. 

But  the  schools  most  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
province  are  the  Common  or  Parish  Schools,  which  en- 
able the  children  in  every  settlement,  unless  very  remote, 
to  obtain  the  blessings  of  education. 

The  Act  relating  to  Parish  Schools  makes  the  following 
provisions,  which  are  now  in  operation.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  with  the  Executive  Council  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  constitute  a  provincial  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Tlie  Governor  and  Council  appoint  the  Super- 
intendent, who  acts  as  Secretary  to  the  Board,  and  they 
also  appoint  an  Inspector  of  Schools  for  each  county.  A 
Model  School  and  a  Training  School  are  established,  and 
examiners   appointed  of    those  who    desire  to    become 
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teachers.  On  the  report  of  the  oxainincrs  the  Boanl  of 
Education  {^rftnta  licenaes  to  the  persons  exainhiecl  as  tust, 
fiecoml,  or  third  chisa  teachers.  The  Inspectors  of  Schools 
visit  and  oxaniine  the  schools  in  their  several  districts  four 
times  in  each  year,  or  oftcner,  if  the  Board  directs,  and 
nuiko  an  annual  report.  Male  teachers  of  the  third  class 
receive  from  the  Provincial  Treasury  £22  10.y.  currency 
per  ainnuu,  and  are  required  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  arithmetic.     Teachers  of  the  second  class  re- 


ceive £30  currency  per  annum,  and  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, must  teach  English  grammar,  geography,  history, 
and  bookkeeping.  Teachei-s  of  the  tirst  class  receive  £37 
lOs.  per  annum,  and  besides  what  is  taught  by  the  two 
preceding  classes,  nmst  also  teach  geometry,  mensuration, 
land-surveying,  navigation,  and  algebra.  Female  teachers 
of  the  third  class  receive  £17  10*.  per  annum,  and  touch 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  common  needle- 
work. Those  of  the  second  class  receive  £22  10«.  per  an- 
num, and  in  addition  teach  English  grammar  and  geog- 
raphy. Female  teachers  of  the  first  class  receive  £27 
10».  per  annum,  and  teach  history  in  addition  to  what  is 
taught  by  the  second  and  third  class  teachers.  No  teacher 
is  paid  for  a  less  period  than  six  months,  unless  under 
special  circumstances,  nor  unless  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  have  raised  by  assessment,  or  paid  for  his  or  her 
support,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  provincial  al- 
lowance. Any  parish  or  district  Mdiich  voluntarily  as- 
sesses itself  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  receives 
from  the  provincial  treasury  twenty -five  per  cent,  more  than 
parishes  or  districts  which  do  not  assess ;  but  in  case  of  such 
assessment  the  tuition  money  must  not  exceed  two  shil- 
lings sterling  per  quarter.  In  every  school,  three  children 
of  indigent  parents  are  admitted  as  free  scholars. 

Tlie  provincial  allowance  for  schools  must  not  exceed 
an  average  of  £200  currency  to  each  parisli  in  any  one 
county,  or  £260  to  any  one  parish  therein.  Tlie  number 
of  parish  schools  and  scholars  in  each  county,  in  1853,  is 
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thusxtated:  Kcdtigouche,  22  Bchools*,  COS  scholars ;  Glou- 
cester, 35  schools,  1,107  scholars;  Northumberland,  58 
scholars;  Kent,  30  schools,  1,109  scholars  ;  Westmorland, 
95  schools,  2,5)07  scholars ;  Ali)ert,  33  schools,  9D4  schol- 
urs;  St.  John,  04  schools,  2,809  scholars;  Charlotte,  122 
schools,  2,702  scholars  ;  King's,  07  schools,  2,507  scholars ; 
Queen's,  05  schools,  1,043  scholars;  Sunbury,  22  schools, 
751  scholars  ;  York,  57  schools,  2,059  scholars;  Carleton, 
50  pchools,  1,012  scholars;  Victoria,  12  scliools,  275 
scholars. 

IJesides  these  parish  schools,  there  arc  four  Roman  Cath- 
olic schools  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  an  academy 
at  St.  Stci)hen,  an  infant  school  at  Frcdericton,  as  also  an 
African  school  and  a  commercial  school  at  St.  John,  which 
received  special  grants  annually  from  the  legislature. 

The  number  of  parish  schools  in  1852,  was  588,  attended 
by  18,591  scholars ;  tho  numbers  in  1853  were,  schools, 
744,  scholars,  24,127  ;  evincing  a  marked  increase  both  of 
schools  and  scholars. 

CIVIL  LIST,  REVENUE,  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

In  1837,  the  proceeds  of  all  Her  Majesty's  hereditary, 
territorial,  and  casual  revenues,  and  of  all  sales  and  leases 
of  Crown  lands,  woods,  mines,  and  royalties  in  New 
Brunswick  were  surrendered  to  the  province,  and  made 
payable  to  the  provincial  treasurer.  In  consideration  of 
this  surrender,  the  im  of  £14,500  currency,  annually,  was 
granted  to  Her  !M  jesty  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  tho 
civil  list  of  the  province.  The  salaries  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  province  are 
borne  on  this  list,  and  paid  from  the  sum  so  granted. 

The  following  statement  of  expenditure  in  1854  and 
1855,  in  pounds  sterling,  shows  the  various  objects  for 
which  the  provincial  revenues  are  annually  disbursed. 
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Heads  of  expenditure.  1864.  185B. 

Civil  list £13,195  £12,083 

Pay  and  expenses  of  the  legislature 9,740  9,619 

Collection  and  protection  of  the  revenue. .  5,806  5,215 

Judicial  establishment 1,362  1,G28 

Printing  laws,  &c 2,:{13  3,429 

College  and  Grammar  schools 2,133  1,860 

Parish  and  Madras  schools 12,548  13,685 

Great  roads  and  bridges 27,016  24,525 

By-roads 24,377  22,596 

Navigation  of  rivers 2,326  6,448 

Public  buildings 765  2,169 

"Wharves  and  landings 2,069  739 

I'ost-oflico,  couriers,  &c 4,334  3,937 

Lunatic  Asylum 5,106  3,203 

Provi.  cia'  Penitentiary 1,500  3,062 

.  Destruction  of  bears  and  wolves 210  .... 

Erection  of  oat-mills 83  41 

Agricultural  societies 3,498  1,758 

Fishing  societies 418  300 

Kolief  of  immigrants  573  741 

Charitable  purposes 2,588  T,250 

Grant  to  Patriotic  Fund 5,000 

Indians 437  415 

Return  duties 425  230 

Miscellaneous 4,31 8  4,934 

Interest  on  sums  bon'owcd 4,810  3,952 

Support  of  lighthouses 3,397  3,115 

Support  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen 822  1,286 

Military  expenditure 287  133 

£136,463  £138,353 
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BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS  ;  VALUE  OF  COINS  ;   RATE  OF  INTEREST. 

Savings'  Banks  are  established  in  several  parts  of  the 
province,  where  deposits  are  received  to  the  extent  of  £50 
currency  for  one  person,  and  interest  allowed  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent,  pe"  annum.  These  banks  are  regulated 
by  law,  and  the  Proviiice  Treasurer  is  authorized  to  receive 
the  money  deposited  in  them,  and  allow  six  per  cent,  in- 
terest ;  the  difference  of  one  per  cent,  in  the  interest  pays 
the  expenses  of  these  institutions. 

The  Spanish  dollar  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  currency; 
its  value  is  established  by  law  at  five  shillings  currency. 
The  public  accounts  are  kept,  and  returns  made,  in  ar- 
my sterling,  which  rates  the  dollar  at  four  shillings  and 
two  pence  sterling.     To  bring  currency  into  army  sterling, 
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it  is  only  necessary  to  deduct  one-sixth;  and  to  bring 
sterling  into  currency,  to  add  one-fifth  to  the  several 
amounts. 

The  sovereign  is  a  legal  tender  at  24s.  4:d.  currency. 
The  English  crown-piece  passes  at  6s.  Id.  currency,  and 
other  silver  coins  in  proportion.  Immigrants  should  not 
bring  bank-notes,  as  those  are  generally  sold  at  less  than 
the  same  amount  in  gold  or  silver. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 
No  greater  rate  is  allowed  to  be  taken,  except  in  the  case 
of  bottomry  bonds,  or  the  loan  of  grain,  cattle,  or  live 
stock,  where  the  lender  takes  the  risk  of  casualties  npon 
himself. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

Immigrants  to  New  Brunswick  are  especially  cautioned 
against  taking  passage  to  Quebec,  as  there  are  no  regular 
means  of  conveyance  from  that  port  to  any  of  the  Lower 
Provinces.  The  only  route  is  by  railway  to  Portland,  in 
Maine,  and  thence  by  steamer  to  St,  John,  which  is  ex- 
pensive. 

Passage  tickets  should  always  be  carefully  retained  by 
immigrants,  so  that  if  they  are  not  treated  according  to  law, 
or  are  landed  at  a  different  place  from  that  named  in  the 
ticket,  they  may  obtain  redress.  Immigrants  are  warned 
that  they  have  no  claim  of  right  on  the  immigrant  fund, 
and  phould  provide  themselves  with  sufficiout  means  of 
their  own,  for  their  subsistence  and  conveyance  into  the 
interior  from  the  port  where  they  land.  Sick  immigrants 
only  are  provided  at  the  public  expense.  Agricultural 
laborers  need  not  bring  out  implements  of  husbandry,  as 
these  can  easily  be  procured  in  the  province  ;  but  artisans 
are  recommended  to  bring  such  tools  as  they  possess,  if 
not  too  bulky.  Those  who  intend  to  become  settlers, 
should  bring  a  stock  of  comfortable  warm  clothing,  with 
blankets  and  strong  boots  and  shoes  for  their  families. 
There  is  no  duty  on  the  household  effects  of  immigrants. 
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Tlie  best  period  to  arrive  in  New  Brunswick  is  early  in 
May,  so  as  to  be  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the  spring 
and  summer  work,  and  get  comfortably  settled  before  the 
winter  sets  in.  The  average  length  of  passages  to  Kcw 
Brunswick  from  great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  36  days,  but 
the  Passengers'  Act  requires  provisions  and  water  to  be 
laid  in  for  70  days.  Passengers  are  entitled  by  law  to  be 
maintained  on  board  the  ship,  the  same  as  during  the  voy- 
age, for  48  hours  after  arrival  in  port.  The  tax  on  each 
passenger  is  2s.  Gd.  currency  {2s.  Id.  sterling),  which  is 
paid  by  the  master  of  the  ship ;  and  security  must  be 
given  by  bond,  in  the  penalty  of  £75  currency,  that  any 
lunatic,  idiot,  maimed,  blind,  or  infirm  person  not  belong- 
ing to  an  immigrant  lamily,  shall  not  become  chargeable 
to  the  funds  of  the  province  for  .tree  years.  This  bond 
may  however  be  dispensed  with,  or  cancelled  by  order  of 
the  lieutenant-governor  in  council,  on  payment  of  such 
reasonable  sum  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  proper  under 
the  circumstances. 

Until  immigrants  become  acquainted  with  the  labor  of 
the  country,  their  services  are  of  comparatively  small  viihie 
to  their  employers.  They  should  therefore  be  careful  not 
to  fall  into  the  common  error  of  refusing  reasonable  wages 
on  their  first  arrival. 

Demand  for  Labor. — The  progress  of  agriculture  iu 
Xew  Brunswick  causes  a  steady  demand  for  labor  in  the 
rural  districts,  and,  for  the  last  two  years,  farmers  have 
sufiered  more  than  any  other  class,  from  an  inade(juate 
supply  of  agricultural  laborers  and  female  domestics.  In 
the  towns  there  has  also  been  great  scarcitj'-  of  female  ser- 
vants, and  a  supply  of  these  is  greatly  needed.  Boys  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age  are  greatly  in  demand 
throughout  the  province  by  farmers  and  mechanics.  Un- 
skilled laborers  are  generally  sure  of  cniph>yment,  at  from 
two  and  sixpence  to  four  shillings  sterling  per  day,  accord- 
ing to  ability  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  they  are 
engaged.     Masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  joiners  are 
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in  request  at  good  M'ages ;  and  there  is  no  scarcity  of  em- 
ployment for  millwrights,  smiths,  foundry  men,  and  work- 
ers in  iron  generally,  painters,  tailors,  and  shoemakers. 

The  CLEAitiNO  of  Wild  Land  is  to  be  understood  as 
cutting  down  and  burning  the  trees,  fencing,  and  leaving 
the  land  ready  for  crop,  the  stumps  and  roots  alone  re- 
maining to  impede  the  operations  of  the  farmer.  The  ex- 
pense varies  greatly,  according  to  circumstances,  but  may 
be  stated  at  two  to  four  p».  nds  sterling  per  acre.  A  com- 
fortable log-house,  sixteen  by  twenty-four  feet,  two  floors, 
and  shingled  roof,  costs  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  sterling, 
but  much  less  when  the  work  is  chiefly  performed  by  the 
immigrant  himself.  When  proijcrly  built,  this  description 
of  liouse  is  extremely  warm  and  comfortable.  No  immi- 
grant should  undertake  to  clear  land  and  make  a  farm  un- 
less  he  has  the  means  of  supporting  his  family  for  twelve 
nionths.  It  is  better  that  the  immigrant  should  engage 
himself  to  a  farmer  for  the  first  year  or  two  after  his 
arrival,  by  -which  he  will  obtaiii  experience  as  to  the  work 
of  the  country  and  the  mode  of  conducting  a  farm,  while 
laying  up  his  wages  wherewith  to  make  a  beginning  in 
the  forest. 

If  the  immigrant  is  possessed  of  some  capital,  Ic  should 
by  no  means  expend  it  in  endeavoring  to  'nak-;  m  fam 
in  the  wilderness,  as  he  will  be  almost  certain  tLciGby  to 
waste  his  means.  He  should  buy  land  partia!'y  cleared, 
cither  in  crop  or  ready  for  crop ;  he  will  al""iys  find  pe^- 
goiis  ready  to  sell  their  land,  witli  house  and  cI-Miri.ig, 
stock,  and  implements  of  husbandry  suitable  to  the 
couijtry,  at  a  much  less  price  than  he  could  procure  tiicm 
for  himself. 

By  ad()i)ting  this  course,  an  immigrant  that  arrives  in 
Kcw  Brunswick  with  £100  sterling,  will  in  a  few  years 
find  himself  in  easy  and  independent  circums^^ances,  and 
the  greater  number  he  has  in  family,  the  better  off  he 
will  be. 

The  Direct  Taxes  payable  by  a  settler,  are  for  poor 
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rates,  comity  expenses,  and  occasional  assessments  for 
public  buildings  ;  in  tliv?  case  c^  a  small  farmer,  these 
altogether  seldom  amou-it  to  one  pound  per  annum. 
The  settler  is  also  liable  to  perform  statute  laboi  on 
the  roads,  streets,  and  bridges  in  his  county,  but  not 
the  first  year  after  his  arrival  in  the  country.  lie  may 
perform  this  labor  either  in  person  or  by  sufficient  substi- 
tute, eight  hours  of  actual  labor  being  considered  a  day's 
work ;  or  he  may  commute  the  same,  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  and  threepence  currency  for  each  day's  labor.  The 
scale  of  annual  assessment  for  statute  labor  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Persons  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  two  days ;  above  twenty-one  years,  four  days ;  and 
one  day  in  addition  for  every  £100  in  value  of  his  real 
and  personal  estate,  or  one  day  for  every  £25  of  his  an- 
nual income,  up  to  sixty  days'  labor,  beyond  which  no 
person  can  be  assessed.  Every  rate-payer  is  liable  to  serve 
tlie  following  offices  in  his  parish ;  constable,  pound-keeper, 
fence-viewer,  parisli  clerk,  overseer  of  the  poor,  clerk  of 
the  market,  assessor  or  collector  of  rates,  road-commis- 
sioner, surveyor  of  higliways,  trustee  of  schools,  and 
some  other  offices  peculiar  to  certain  counties,  such  as  sm'- 
veyors  of  dams,  ovei'seers  of  fisheries,  boom-masters,  and 
timber-drivers,  for  all  which,^  however  (except  as  trustee 
of  schools),  small  fees  or  perquisites  are  allowed.  All  per- 
sons between  sixteen  and  sixty  years  of  ago,  are  liable  to 
serve  in  the  militia  in  case  of  necessity. 

Ordinary  Diseases. — As  yet,  no  regular  bills  of  mor- 
tality arc  made  up  in  the  province;  and  with  respect  to 
the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  country,  their  type  and  preva- 
lence, reference  can  only  be  had  to  the  reports  of  the  medi- 
cal officers  in  charge  of  the  troops  in  the  colony,  which  are 
prepared  with  great  minuteness  and  precision.  In  the  re- 
port submitted  to  Parliament  in  1853,  it  is  stated  that 
common  continued  fever  constitutes  about  two-thirds  of 
the  fevers  in  this  command  ;  but  is  much  less  frequent 
than  even  among  the  must  favored  class  of  troops  in  the 
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TJnited  Kingdom,  and  much  less  severe  in  its  c^iaractcr. 
Tlic  proportion  of  typhus  is  also  smaller  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  although  its  intensity  Iv.  ••nuchthe  same; 
eruptive  fevers  have  been  so  rare  as  scarcely  1;"  require 
notice.  In  a  former  report,  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  greater  severity  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  sudden  alternations  of  temperature  to  which 
the  troops  are  exposed,  the  proportion  both  of  admissions 
into  hospital,  and  deaths  by  diseases  of  the  lungs,  was 
lower  than  among  an  equal  number  of  infantry  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  the  same  was  observable  during 
the  ten  years  included  in  the  report  of  1853.  Diseases  of 
the  liver  are  stated  to  be  rare  in  this  command,  more 
so  than  among  the  same  class  of  troops  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Other  classes  of  diseases,  although  a  source 
of  considerable  inethciency,  are  stated  not  to  add  much 
to  the  mortality  ;  most  of  these  are  produced  by  habitual 
drunkenness,  arit:ing  from  the  low  price  and  facility  of 
procuring  ardent  spirits.  On  the  whole,  there  is  much 
less  sickness  and  mortality,  both  among  officers  and  men, 
than  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

FRUITS  :lNO  vegetabj,es. 

All  the  fruits  generally  found  in  England  aro  grown  in 
New  Brunswick,  es})ecially  apples,  pears,  plums,  currants, 
fooseberrii  -  strawberrif.f:,  artd  cherries.  Of  the  wild 
fruits,  there  are  strawberries,  cranberries,  gooseberries, 
ra^pberries,  blackberriet^,  groat  whortleberries,  blue  whor- 
tleberries, M'ild  cherries,  ari^i  some  others.  Butter-nuts, 
hazel-nuts,  and  beech-nuts  are  plentiful  in  many  ])laces. 

The  potatoes  ot'  Kew  Brumwick  are  most  excellent; 
those  grown  in  newly  cleared  land  are  often  drier  than 
others,  and  of  superior  flavor.  All  the  varieties  of  peas 
aiul  beans,  turnips,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbages,  cau- 
liflowers, celery,  cucumbei-s,  and  squashes,  with  all  other 
common  culinary  vegetables  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
cultivated  with  success. 
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WILD  BEASTS  AND  GAME, 

Occasionally,  wolvos  annoy  the  fanner  to  a  small  ex- 
tent ;  in  the  more  settled  districts  sheep  are  nsually  pro- 
tected by  a  fold.  The  farmer  may  sometimes  lose  a  stray 
hog  by  the  bears  ;  bnt  there  are  many  farmers  -who  have 
lived  fill  their  lives  in  the  province  without  seeing  wolf  or 
bear.  As  in  otiier  countries,  foxes  and  smaller  animals  are 
destructive  to  poultry  that  is  not  looked  after  carefully. 

Game  is  mentioned  as  forming  one  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country.  The  animals  hunted  are  the  elk, 
or  moose-deer ;  the  cariboo,  a  species  of  reindeer ;  and  the 
Virginian  red  deer.  Of  the  smaller  animals,  which  ave 
taken  either  by  hunting  or  trapping,  there  are  tho  licuver, 
otter  mink,  musk-rat,  marten  (a  species  of  sable),  fox, 
fisher  (or  pine  marten),  lynx,  raccoon,  porcupine,  wood- 
chuck,  ermine,  and  northern  hare.  Of  birds,  there  are 
wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  in  great  variety,  and  wood  grouse, 
usually  called  partridges.  Snipe  and  woodcock  affurd 
some  fine  shooting,  in  their  season.  There  are  several 
sorts  of  curlew,  some  very  large,  and  an  infinite  variety  of 
the  plover  tribe.  Tlie  passenger-pigeon  sometimes  visits 
the  province  in  great  numbers. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams  of  New  Brunswick  abound  with  fish,  in  consid- 
erable variety ;  and  if  a  man  thinks  proper,  in  the  words 
of  Iziiak  Walton,  "  to  be  pleasant,  and  eat  a  trout,"'  he 
can  gratify  his  taste  almost  anywhere  in  the  province. 

TIIIC  ABORIGINES. 

There  are  in  New  Brunswick  hwo  tribes  of  Indians, 
differing  widely  iV/in  each  other  in  their  language,  cus- 
toms, implements,  and  habitt?  of  life.  The  marked  dis- 
tinction, in  almost  every  particular,  between  these  tribes, 
iidiabiting  the  same  country,  and  evidently  sprung  from 
the  same  stock,  constitutes  a  remarkable  point  of  interest. 

First  in  order,  not  only  as  the  most  numerous,  but  as 
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possessing  both  moral  and  pliysical  superiority  over  the 
others,  are  the  Miemacs — a  tall  and  powerful  race  of  men, 
who  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Algonquin  language,  and  iVe- 
(pient  the  northern  or  gulf  shore  of  the  province.  The  loss 
numerous  and  inferior  body  are  the  Milicetes,  who  s])eak 
a  dialect  of  the  Huron  language,  and  frequent  the  river 
St.  John  and  its  tributary  waters.  The  Micmacs  are 
strongly  attached  to  the  seaside,  near  which  they  are 
generally  found  ;  hence  the  Milicetes  C9,ll  them  "  salt- 
water Indians."  The  Milicetes,  on  the  contrary,  have 
great  aversion  to  salt  water ;  the}  are  thorough  woodsmen, 
and  confine  themselves  to  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  in- 
terior, for  navigating  which  their  light  canoes  are  well 
adapted. 

An  enumeration  of  the  Indians  of  the  province  was 
wade  by  the  writer,  in  184:1,  when  it  was  found  that  their 
numbers  stood  thus  : — Of  Micmacs  ;  adults — males,  929  ; 
females,   255  ;  under  14 — boys,   215  ;   girls,  23G ;    total, 
9;35.      Of  Milicetes  ;  adults — males.  Ill;   females,  113; 
mider  11— boys,  107  ;  girls,  111 ;  total,  442.     The  whole 
number  of  Indians  in  the  province,  in  1841,  was,  therefore, 
1,377.    By  the  census  of  1851,  it  appears  that  the  numbers 
thou  found  amounted  to  1,110  only  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  from  inqurics  recently  made,  that  their  numbers 
([()  not  now  reach  1,000.  That  they  are  ;ieadily  docrear^ing, 
is  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  this,  in  a  great  degree,  is  owing  to 
the  ravages  made  among  their  adults  l>y  small-pox  and  ty- 
phus fever,   and   among   children  by  measles,  whooping- 
cough,  scarlet  fever,  and  other  diseases  to  which  children 
are  subject.    Very  few  submit  to  be  vaccinated,  and  hence 
Buiall-pox  is  their  great  scourge.     Their  unwillingness  to 
undergo  regular  medical  treatment,  is  the  reason  why  dis- 
eased are  fatal  among  them,  and  not  so  to  persons  of  Eu- 
ropean descent. 

Tlie  Micmacs  subsist  during  the  summer  chiefly  by  fish- 
ing and  fowling  ;  during  winter   many  of  them  find  em- 
I    ployment  with  lumbei men  in  the  forest.     On  the  Mira- 
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michi  and  Rieliibucto  rivers  several  Micmac  families  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
have  comfortable  houses,  with  some  stock.  The  Milicctcs 
hunt  and  trap  during  the  winter ;  in  summer  they  make 
baskets  and  other  light  articles,  varying  their  labor  with 
fishing  and  shooting.  The  people  of  both  tribes  live  on 
the  most  friendly  terms  with  their  white  neighbors ;  and 
they  are  often  engaged  by  sportsmen  as  their  attendants 
on  excursions  along  the  coast  or  up  the  rivers ;  an  em- 
ployment of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tlic  observations  of  Lord  Durham,  with  respect  to  the 
capabilities  and  advantages  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  arc  specially  applicable  to  New  Brunswick.  It 
possesses  great  luitural  resources  for  the  maintenance  of 
large  and  flourishing  communities.  A.  wide  range  of  the 
best  soil  still  remains  unsettled,  and  may  be  rendered 
available  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  wealth  of 
forests  of  the  best  timber,  and  of  extensive  regions  coii- 
taininj;  valuable  minerals,  yet  remains  untouched.  Alonfr 
tlie  whole  line  of  sea-coast,  around  each  island,  and  in 
every  river,  are  to  be  found  tlie  most  productive  fisheries 
in  the  world.  The  best  fuel  and  most  abundant  water- 
power  are  available  for  manufactures.  Trade  with  otlicr 
countries  is  favoreti  by  the  possession  of  a  large  muiiber 
of  safe  and  commodious  harbor.".  Numerous  rivers,  long  and 
deep,  supply  tlie  means  of  easy  internal  intercourse ;  the 
structure  of  the  country,  generally,  affords  the  utmost  fa- 
cility for  every  species  of  communication  by  land.  Un- 
bounded materials  of  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manu- 
facturing industry  are  present.  These  elements  of  wealth 
and  special  advant.'iges  need  only  capital  and  labor  to  i)e 
turned  to  profitable  account,  and  render  New  Brunswick, 
with  a  large  and  flourishing  pojjtilation,  one  of  the  fairest 
and  richest  portions  of  British  colonial  empire. 
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PROGRKSS    OP    POPULATION. 

The  total  population  of  New  Brunswick,  in  1824,  was 
74,170  souls;  in  1834,  it  was  119,457  souls;  in  1840,  it 
was  154,000  souls  ;  and  in  1851  (in  the  last  census),  it  was 
193,800  souls.  At  present  the  population  is  estimated  at 
210,000  souls,  and  upwards. 

The  increase  of  population  in  New  Brunswick  has  been 
greater  than  that  iu  the  neighboring  State  of  Maine,  by 
7.29  per  cent. ;  than  that  of  New  Hampshire,  by  11.79 
per  cent. ;  and  than  that  of  Vermont,  by  10.07  per  cent, ; 
and  it  has  exceeded  their  aggregate  and  average  ratio  by 
10.80  per  cent. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  NlTSfBER  OP  IMMWRANTS*  ARRIVED  IN  THE  PROVINCE 
OP  NEW  liUUNSWICK  BETWEEN  THE  YEARS  IS'U  AND  J  SCO,  BOTH  YEARS 
INCLUSIVE. 


Yenr.  No,  iraralgmnta  arrived, 

1814 2,005 

1845 G,i:!3 

184(j (),7G5 

1847 14,879 


No.  Immlgmntfl  nrrived. 


1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 


4,141 
2,724 
1,8:!S 
3,470 
1852 2,1G5 


Year. 
185;!.. 

1854 3,410 

1855 1,539 


3,702 


185G, 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1300. 


708 
007 
390 
230 
323 


Immigranta  arrived  at  tlie  port  of  St.  John  in  1800,  315 
"  "      atCaraquct 8 


Total  for  Now  Brunswick  in  18G0,  323 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROVINCE  BY  COUNTIES.. 

IlESitGoucnK. — This  is  the  northernmost  county  in  tho' 
provinqe.    It  has  a  large  frontage  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,. 
and  is  bounded  northerly  by  the  forty-eighth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  which  is  the  dividing  line  between  New- 

*A  duty  of  2s.  Cd  currency,  or  2s.  Id,  sterling,  was  imposed  by  an  act  of' 
the  Colonial  Legislature  on  each  imniii^raut  arriving  in  tho  province.     In  th© 
year  ending  3l8t  December,  18G0,  tho  sum  of  £40  7s.  Gd.  currency  was  col- 
lectod  in  this  colony  on  account  of  imuiigiant  (Uity. 
40 
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BruTiswiek  and  Ciumda  in  tliiit  quarter.  It  nLuts  wcst- 
wardly  on  Victoria  county,  and  is  bounded  southerly  by 
Gloucester  and  Northumberland. 

]lestig(Mi('lie  county  contains  1,420, 5G0  acres  of  wli'di 
15G,0TU  acres  are  granted,  and  ],2(!9,^8l  acres  are  btill 
vacant.     The  quantity  of  cleared  land  ii,  8,895  acre-  only. 

The  po])ulation,  in  1851,  was  ■i,101 ;  of  whom  2,''jo,i  were 
males,  and  1,S0S  were  females.  LumbeiMn'^  is  carried  <>n 
extensively  in  llesti^^ouche,  which  will  account  for  tlio 
excess  of  males.  Tiiis  county  is  divided  into  live  parishes 
■:— Addington,  Colborne,  iJalhousic,  Durham,  and  Eldnn. 
The  shire  town  is  Dalliousie,  a  neat  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  llivcr  llesti<^on(the.  It  is  built  on  an  easy  slope,  at 
the  base  of  a  hiji;hhill;  the  streets  are  broad  and  clean. 
A  crescent-shaped  cove  in  front  of  the  town  is  well  4nA- 
tered,  and  has  i^-dod  holding  ground  for  ships,  in  six  and 
seven  fathoms  water.  There  are  excellent  wharvc.?,  ami 
safe  timber  ponds  at  Dalhousic,  affording  every  conveni- 
ence for  loading  ships  of  the  largest  class.  The  ea-^tcrn 
p(;intof  n.'^'.iHjusie  harbor  is  in  latitude  48^  4'  north,  lungi- 
t\ide  GG°  22'  wost.  Variation  of  the  compass,  20°  45'  we;>t. 
IS^eap  tides  rise  six  feet,  and  spring  tides  nine  feet.  From 
Dalhousie  to  the  village  of  Oampbelton  the  distance  by  tlio 
river  is  about  eighteen  miles.  The  whole  of  this  distance 
may  be  considered  one  harbor,  there  being  from  four  to 
nine  fathoms  throughout,  in  the  m.iin  channel.  At  Camp- 
belton  the  river  is  al)out  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide; 
above  this  place,  the  tide  Hows  six  miles,  but  large  ves- 
sels do  not  go  further  np  than  Campbeltou.  In  1853, 
ninety  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  18,217  tons,  entered  the 
port  of  Dalhousie. 

The  soil  in  this  county  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  large 
crops ;  it  is  especially  noted  for  the  excellent  (piality  uf  its 
grain.  The  best  wheat  grown  there  weighs  sixty-live 
pounds  per  bushel;  barley,  fifty-six  pounds  per  bu;licl; 
black  oats,  forty-two  pounds  per  bushel ;  white  oats,  furty- 
seven  })ounds  per  bushel.     The  productiveness  in  Eesti- 
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goiicho,  although  im>  far  north,  aflirnia  the  principle,  that 
"clhuate,  unless  it  he  very  Kovero,  is  \\y  no  means  the 
most  intlucntial  element  in  determining  the  agrieultnral 
cai»abilitie8  of  a  country."  The  geological  chai-aeter  of 
any  country  haa  more  inilucnce  upon  its  economical  pros- 
pects than  climate,  and  should  be  ecpially,  if  not  more 
carefully  studied. 

Glolckstku. — This  county  lies  between  TJ'^stigoiielio  and 
Xorthuniberland,  and  has  a  long  range  (  ea-coast,  in 
])art  on  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  and  in  part  on  CinU'  of  St. 
Liuvrence;  it  also  includes  the  Islands  of  buippagan  and 
Miscon,  Avhich  form  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
province. 

Gloucester  county  contains  1,037,410  acres,  of  which 
332,002  acres  are  granted,  and  TO-]-,53S  acres  are  yet 
vacant.  The  amount  of  cleared  land  is  19,812  acres.  Tho 
pi)[)ulation  in  1851,  was  ll,T01r  souls,  of  whom  1,-iTO  were 
males,  aiul  1,431:  were  females.  Owing  to  the  extent  of 
sca-cuast  and  the  facilities  for  prosecuting  tlic  lishcrles, 
there  are  many  fishermen  in  this  county.  The  value  of 
the  catch,  in  1851,  was  returned  at  .£15,<jl)3. 

There  are  six  i)arishes  in  Gloucester — Bathurist,  Eercs- 
ford,  Caracpiet,  New-Bandon,  Saumarez,  and  Shippagan. 
Pmtluust  is  the  shire  town.  It  is  })leasantly  situated  between 
theXepisiguit  and  Middle  rivers,  on  a  point  of  laiul  which 
has  a  very  easy  sloi)e  to  the  harb(;r.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  between  two  low  points  of  sand  and  gravel,  and 
is  ahout  230  yards  across.  Outside  this  entrance  is  the 
har,  on  which,  at  spring  tides,  there  is  fifteen  feet  of  water. 
Within  the  entrance,  the  harbor  is  a  bciiutiful  basin,  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  two  miles  in  width, 
well  sheltered  from  every  wind.  In  tho  principal  channel 
there  is  about  fourteen  feet  at  low  water,  and  vessels  draw- 
ing  more  than  fourteen  feet  usually  take  in  part  of  their 
cargoes  outside  the  bar,  in  the  roadstead,  where  there 
is  from  six  to  ten  fathoms  water,  and  good  holding-ground. 
The  entrance  toBathurst  harbor  is  in  latitude  47°  39'  north, 
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longitude  65°  38'  west ;  the  lise  and  fall  of  tide,  four  to 
seven  feet.  In  1853,  eighty-four  vessels,  of  the  burden 
of  11,473  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Bathurst. 

The  Nepisiguit  River,  flowing  into  Bathurst  harbor,  is 
eighty  miles  long,  but  not  navigable,  owing  to  the  number 
of  cascades,  falb,  and  rapids.  Large  quantities  of  timber 
are  floated  down  it  for  shipment.  Great  numbers  of  salmon 
ascend  this  river  every  season,  as  far  as  the  Grand  Falls. 

At  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  county  is  the  spacious 
haven  of  Shippagan,  wliicli  comprises  three  large  and  com- 
modious harbors,  between  the  islands  of  Pocksoudie  and 
Shippagan,  and  the  mainland.  Within  these  harbors 
there  is  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class, 
■which  can  lie  perfectly  sheltered  from  every  wind.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  tide  is  from  three  to  six  feet.  Misco.i 
harbor  (formerly  called  Little  Shippagan)  lies  between 
the  islands  of  Miscou  and  Shippagan.  It  has  a  good  an- 
chorage, well  sheltered,  with  three  to  five  fathoms  at  low 
water.  This  excellent  harbor  is  of  much  use  and  import- 
ance to  fishing  vessels  frequenting  the  gulf,  which  resort  to 
it  greatly  in  stormy  Aveather. 

The  Caraquet,  Pokemouche,  and  Tracadie  rivers  are 
wholly  in  Gloucester  county,  and  there  is  much  good  land 
yet  vacant  on  their  banks. 

In  1851,  there  were  14,302  grindstones  made  in  this 
county,  and  21,157  lbs.  of  maple  sugar.  The  quantity  of 
butter  made  was  82,691  lbs. 

Northumberland. — T1iis  is  the  largest  county  in  the 
province.  Its  front  on  the  gulf  includes  the  whole  bay  of 
Miramichi,  from  Tabusintac  to  Point  Escuminac,  whence 
it  spreads  out  to  a  great  breadth  westerly,  abutting  on  Sun- 
bury,  York,  and  Victoria,  with  Kent  to  the  southward. 

The  county  of  Northumberland  contains  2,980,000  acres, 
of  which  986,168  acres  are  granted,  and  1,993,832  are  still 
vacant.  The  quantity  of  cleared  land  is  30,221  acres.  In 
1851,  the  population  was  15,064  souls,  being  little  more 
than  one  soul  to  each  200  acres  in  the  county.    The  iu- 
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habitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  lumbering,  agriculture, 
and  the  fisheries,  while  the  ship-yards  and  saw-mills  afford 
mnch  employment  for  ordinary  labor.  There  are  ten  par- 
ishes in  this  county — Alnwick,  Blackville,  Blissfield,  Chat- 
ham, Glenelg,  Hardwicke,  Ludlow,  Nelson,  Newcastle, 
and  Northesk.  The  shire  town  is  Newcastle,  situated  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  gulf,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mirami- 
chi.  Douglastown  is  a  thriving  village,  about  three  miles 
helow  Newcastle,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  with  every 
convenience  for  business.  Chatham  is  a  bustling  little 
town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Miramichi,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  gulf,  rather  crowded  along  the  water  side, 
but  with  deep  water  in  front,  and  many  facilities  for  load- 
ing large  vessels.  In  1853,  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
vessels,  34,528  tons  burden,  entered  the  port  of  Miramichi. 
There  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  the  port ;  but  the  river  is 
of  such  large  size,  and  pours  forth  such  a  volume  of  water, 
that  the  bar  offers  no  impediment  to  navigation,  there 
being  sufficient  depth  of  water  on  it,  at  all  times,  for  ves- 
sels of  seven  or  eight  hundred  tons,  and  nowhere  less  than 
three  fathoms  in  the  entrance,  at  low  water.  From  the 
entrance  there  is  six  and  seven  fathoms,  in  the  channel,  up 
to  NcAvcastle.  Owing  to  the  size  and  depth  of  the  Mi- 
ramichi, ships  can  load  along  its  banks  anywhere  for 
miles;  and,  consequently,  detached  villages  have  sprung 
up,  wanting  many  of  the  advantages  which  would  be 
gained  from  having  one  large  town.  The  tide  rises  from 
three  to  five  feet.  The  variation  of  the  compass  is  21° 
wc&t. 

In  1853,  the  following  quantities  of  fish  were  exported 
from  Miramichi : — herrings,  3,728  barrels  ;  alewives,  7,130 
barrels;  pickled  salmon,  390  barrels ;  pickled  bass,  113 
barrels  ;  shad,  45  barrels ;  oysters,  200  barrels ;  eels,  21 
barrels ;  salted  trout,  7  barrels ;  mackerel,  167  barrels ; 
162,500  pounds  of  preserved  salmon ;  29,000  pounds  pre- 
served lobsters. 

The  Tabusintac,  a  river  about  sixty  miles  long,  enters 
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the  gulf,  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Miramichi. 
Tlie  tide  flows  up  it  twenty  miles ;  but  it  has  only  eight 
feet,  at  low  water,  on  the  bar  at  its  entrance,  near  which 
the  sea-fisheric3  are  prosecxitcd  to  some  extent.  There  is 
much  good  land  on  the  Tabusintac  yet  vacant. 

Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  farming 
in  Northumberland,  with  favorable  results.  In  1851,  this 
county  produced  30,854  bushels  of  wheat;  120,366  bushels 
of  oats ;  and  289,430  bushels  of  potatoes ;  besides  other 
crops  of  gi'ain  and  roots.  In  the  same  year  202,637  pounds 
of  butter  were  made  in  the  county,  and  5,381  pounds  of 
maple  sugar.  There  arc  thirty-two  places  of  worship  in 
this  county,  and  2,116  inhabited  houses. 

Kent. — This  county  was  formerly  part  of  Northumber- 
laiiil,  of  which  it  formed  the  south-eastern  corner.  It  haj 
a  large  frontage  on  the  gulf,  extending  from  the  northern 
point  of  Shediac  Harbor  to  Point  Escuminac,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Miramichi. 

Kent  contains  1,026,000  acres,  of  which  386,398  acres 
are  granted,  and  610,002  acres  are  still  vacant.  The  quan- 
tity of  cleared  land  is  35,496  acres.  The  population  in 
1851  was  11,410  souls,  little  more  than  one  soul  to  each 
hundred  acres  in  the  county.  The  inhabitants  follow  lum- 
bering, fishing,  farming,  and  ship-building.  There  are 
six  parishes — Carloton,  Dundas,  Ilarcourt,  Richibucto, 
Weldford,  and  Wellington.  The  shire  town  is  Richibucto, 
a  seaport  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Richibucto  River,  built 
chielly  along  the  water  side,  with  wharves,  warehouses, 
and  timber-ponds  in  front.  In  1853,  one  hundred  and 
eight  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  15,189  tons,  entered  at  this 
port.  There  was  fornic/iy  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  on  the  bar 
at  low  water,  but  it  has  of  late  shoaled  considerably,  owing 
to  a  new  channel  having  broken  out;  measures  have,  how- 
ever, been  taken  to  deepen  the  main  channel,  and  improve 
the  entrance.  The  tide  rises  in  RichibuctD  harbor  two 
and  a  half  to  four  feet. 

The  Ilarbor  of  Buctouche  is  twenty  miles  south  of  Richi- 
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bucto.  This  harbor  is  at  the  mouth  of  Great  and  Little 
Buctouche  rivers ;  the  entrance,  between  two  low  sand 
beaches,  is  narrow.  The  tides  rise  and  fall  two  to  four 
feet ;  and  vessels,  drawing  thirteen  and  a  half  feet,  can  cross 
the  bar  at  ordinary  tides.  Outside  the  bar,  there  is  in- 
stantly three  fathoms  water,  deepening  gradnally  seaward. 
Inside  the  bar  there  is  two  and  a  half  to  five  fathoms,  the 
loading  place  at  tlie  bridge,  where  vessels  lie  in  nine  fath- 
oms water.  The  Big  Buctouche  is  forty  miles  in  length ; 
the  tide  flows  up  it  thirteen  miles.  The  Little  Buctouche 
is  thirty-five  miles  in  length,  and  the  tide  flows  up  it  ten 
miles.  There  is  much  good  land,  and  some  fine  farms  on 
both  these  rivers.  In  1853,  thirty-seven  vessels,  of  the 
burden  of  4,323  tons,  arrived  at  this  port. 

The  Harbor  of  Cocagne,  by  the  coast,  is  nine  miles  south 
of  Buctouche.  This  is  also  a  bar  harbor  ;  in  ordinary  tides 
tliere  is  nine  feet  on  the  bar  at  low  water,  and  fourteen 
feet  at  high  water ;  at  spring  tides  there  are  two  feet  more. 
Within,  there  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  well  sheltered. 
The  tide  flows  seven  miles  up  the  Cocagne  River ;  the  land 
on  its  banks  is  of  good  quality  for  settlement. 

There  is  scarcely  a  hill  of  any  magnitude  in  the  whole 
county  of  Kent,  and  it  may  be  described  as  the  most  level 
county  in  the  province.  Being  wholly  within  the  forma- 
tion described  as  the  coal  measures,  it  consists  altogether 
of  gentle  undulations  and  long  swells  of  country,  covered 
with  the  finest  timber,  chiefly  hardwood.  The  maple 
abounds;  and  44,154  pounds  of  maple  sugar  were  made  in 
1S51.  In  the  same  year,  83,171  pounds  of  butter  were 
made  in  the  county. 

Westmokland. — This  county  has  a  large  extent  of  low 
sandy  coast,  on  the  Straits  of  Northumberland,  extending 
from  the  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  Baie  Verte,  to  the 
noi'thcrn  point  of  Shediac  Harbor.  On  the  south-west  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Peticodiac  River  and  county  of  Albert ; 
and  on  the  west  by  King's  and  Queen's  counties.  It  pos- 
sesses great  agricultural  capabilities,  besides  many  facilities 
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for  lumbering,  fishing,  and  ship-building,  in  addition  to  ita 
mines  anid  quarries. 

Westmorland  contains  878,440  acres,  of  ■which  577,440 
acres  are  granted,  and  301,000  acres  are  vacant.  The  cleared 
land  amounts  to  92,822  acres.  The  population  in  1851 
was  17,814  souls,  dwelling  in  2,390  houses.  There  are 
seven  parishes — Botsford,  Dorchester,  Moncton,  Sackville, 
Salisbury,  Shediac,  and  Westmorland.  The  shire-town  is 
Dorchester,  a  rural  village  about  one  mile  from  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Peticodiac  Kiver. 

The  Harbor  of  Shediac,  on  the  gulf  shore,  is  by  tho  coast, 
ten  miles  south  of  Cocagne.  Its  entrance,  at  the  southern 
end  of  Shediac  Island,  is  in  latitude  46°  15'  15"  north,  and 
longitude  64®  32'  10"  west.  The  longitude  in  time  is  4h. 
18  min.  8.40  seconds ;  the  variation  of  the  compass,  IG" 
west.  During  the  summer  solstice,  the  time  of  high  water, 
at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  is  7  a.  m.  ;  at  and  dur- 
ing the  winter  solstice,  at  12  noon ;  neap  tides  rise  two 
feet,  and  spring  tides  four  feet.  In  the  fair-way,  or  ship- 
channel,  at  the  distance  of  two-and  a  half  miles  from  the 
harbor,  twenty-five  feet  water  is  found,  which  is  continued, 
with  little  variation,  up  to  the  entrance.  From  thence 
there  is  nineteen  feet  in  the  channel,  gradually  lessening, 
until  at  the  anchorage  oif  Point  Du  Chene,  where  sixteen 
and  a  half  feet  is  found,  at  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  Two  small  rivers,  the  Shediac  and  the  Scadouc, 
fall  into  this  harbor.  In  1853,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  21,226  tons,  entered  at  Schc- 
diac.  The  terminus  of  the  railway  from  St.  John  is  near 
the  entrance  to  this  harbor,  whence  communication  may 
be  had,  by  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  with  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  thirty-six  miles  distant,  and  all  other  parts 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  also  the  Great  Lakes  of 
Canada  by  the  River  St.  Lawrence  and  its  canals.  It  is 
therefore  quite  certain  to  become  a  place  of  much  trade 
and  business. 

Aboushagan  and  Tedish  are  boat  harbors,  to  the  east- 
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ward  of  Shediac,  between  that  harbor  and  Capo  Bauld. 
At  Aboushagan  there  is  five  feet  water  on  the  bar,  with 
good  sand  beaches  near  the  entrance.  Tedisli  bar  is  dry 
at  low  water,  but  there  is  a  fine  sand  beach,  on  which  boats 
are  easily  drawn  up. 

The  harbore  of  Big  and  Little  Shemogue  are  between 
Cape  Bauld  and  Cape  Tormentine.  Big  Shemogue  is  a 
good  harbor  for  vessels  of  all  sizes,  up  to  130  tons.  At 
ordinary  tides  there  is  ten  feet  on  the  bar  at  high  water, 
with  a  channel  fifty  fathoms  wide.  Inside,  the  harbor  is 
capable  of  containing  one  hundred  vessels,  with  anchorage 
in  two  and  a  half  fathoms,  well  sheltered.  Ship-building 
is  prosecuted  in  this  harbor,  near  which  the  best  ship 
timber  is  said  to  be  abundant.  Little  Shemogue  is  about 
three  miles  east  of  its  larger  namesake,  but  is  only  a  boat- 
harbor,  with  two  feet  water  on  its  bar. 

Westmorland  has  the  advantage  of  several  shipping 
ports  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  within  Cumberland  Basin,  and 
along  the  Peticodiac  River;  from  each  of  these  there  is 
considerable  coasting  and  foreign  trade.  In  1853,  eighteen 
vessels,  of  1,328  tons,  entered  at  Sackville ;  ten  vessels,  of 
771  tons,  entered  at  Dorchester ;  and  twenty-one  vessels, 
of  1,646  tons,  entered  at  Moncton.  Vessels  of  all  sizes,  up 
to  1,000  tons,  are  built  at  each  of  these  places. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  on  the  shores  of  Westmorland, 
within  Cumberland  Basin,  and  up  the  river  Peticodiac,  are 
very  great.  At  Dorchester  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Peticodiac  river,  an  ordinary  tide  rises  thirty-six  feet,  and 
spring  tides  forty-eight  feet.  The  tide  rushes  up  this  river 
with  great  velocity,  and  with  a  tidal  wave,  usually  called 
"  the  bore,"  which  at  spring  tides  is  five  or  six  feet  high. 
At  Mbncton,  usually  called  the  Bend,  because  it  is  situated 
at  the  point  w^here  the  river,  which  flows  thence  in  an 
easterly  course,  turns  suddenly,  almost  at  a  right  angle, 
and  flows  to  the  southward,  an  ordinary  tide  rises  forty- 
eight  feet,  and  spring  tides  fifty-seven  feet.  Moncton  is  a 
thriving  village,  its  population  increasing  rapidly  in  con- 
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seciuoncc  of  tlio  operations  for  establisliing  railway  com- 
rrmnicatiou  witli  the  Gulf  at  Sliediac,  and  with  the  city  of 
St.  John.  A  bank  has  been  established  there  recently, 
for  facilitatint;  extensive  business  transactions,  and  this 
flonrishin*!;  place  bids  fair  to  become  an  entrepot  for  trade 
with  the  northern  counties,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  generally. 

The  fertile  marshes  and  uplands  of  "Westmorland  are 
well  adapted  for  grazing  purposes.  In  1851,  322,335 
pounds  of  butter  were  made.  In  the  same  year,  tliis 
county,  with  other  crops,  produced  33,937  tons  of  hay ; 
145,396  bushels  of  oats  ;  and  282,224  bushels  of  potatoes. 
The  quantity  of  maple  sugar  made  was  43,485  pounds. 

Albekt. — This  county  lies  south  and  west  of  the  River 
Peticodiac,  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  front,  and  abuttiii^j 
westwardly  on  St.  John  and  King's  counties.  It  was  for- 
merly part  of  Westmorland,  from  which  it  was  separated 
in  1845. 

Albert  contains  433,560  acres,  of  which  233,700  acres 
are  granted,  and  199,860  acres  are  still  vacant.  Tliere  are 
32,210  acres  of  cleared  land.  The  population  in  1851  was 
6,313  souls.  There  is  much  good  land  in  this  county,  and 
its  diked  marshes  are  extensive.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  vacant  land  is  of  good  quality,  well  adapted  for  settle- 
ment and  cultivation.  Besides  its  agricultural  capabilities, 
Albert  county  possesses  valuable  resources  in  its  forests, 
its  mines,  and  its  fisheries. 

There  are  five  parishes  in  this  county — Coverdale,  Elgin, 
Harvey,  Hillsborough,  and  Hopewell.  The  shire-town  is 
at  Hillsborough,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Peticodiac 
River.  Sliipinents  take  place  at  Hillsborough  and  Harvey, 
and  at  the  former  place  ship-building  is  prosecuted.  In 
1853,  thirteen  vessels,  of  1,401  tons,  entered  at  Harvey; 
and  sixty-seven  vessels,  of  11,377  tons,  entered  at  Hills- 
borough. These  vessels  carried  the  various  products  of 
this  country  to  places  abroad ;  and  there  were  many  coast- 
ers also  employed  in  carrying  produce  to  the  port  of  St. 
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John.    In  1851,  there  were  142,137  pounds  of  butter  mado 
in  Albert,  and  02,235  pounds  of  maple  sugar. 

Saint  John. — This  county  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  stretching  for  nearly  ninety  miles  along  the  shores  of 
the  13ay  of  Fundy,  with  Albert  county  on  the  east,  Char- 
lotte county  on  the  west,  and  King's  county  to  tbe  north- 
ward. It  contains  414,720  acres,  of  which  309,147  acres 
are  granted,  and  105,573  acres  are  still  vacant,  chiefly  at 
the  eastern  and  western  extremes  of  the  county.  Its 
population,  in  1851,  was  38,475  souls. 

There  are  five  parishes  in  this  county — Lancaster,  Port- 
land, St.  John,  St.  Martins,  and  Simonds.  The  city  of 
Saint  John  is  the  shire  town;  it  contained,  in  1851,  a 
population  of  22,745  souls,  and  the  parish  of  Portland,  its 
suburb,  contained  8,429  souls,  making  together,  31,174 
souls.  At  the  present  time  (1854)  the  population  of  St. 
John  and  Portland  may  be  estimated  at  35,000  souls. 

Although  this  county  cannot  boast  of  its  agricultural 
capabilities,  yet  in  1851  it  produced,  with  other  crops, 
G,855  tons  of  hay,  30,961  bushels  of  oats,  9,758  bushels  of 
buckwheat,  34,438  bushels  of  turnips,  and  105,695  bushels 
of  potatoes.  In  the  same  year,  102,716  pounds  of  butter 
were  made,  and  12,960  casks  of  lime  were  burned. 

The  city  of  Saint  John  was  established  by  Royal  Char- 
ter in  178!>j  and  is  now  divided  into  seven  wards.  Of 
these,  fiv  .  -ve  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor;  the  other 
two  are  on  I'le  western  side,  and  constitute  that  part  of  the 
city  usually  called  Carleton.  The  city  government,  or 
common  council,  consists  of  a  mayor  and  recorder,  with  an 
alderman  and  councillor  from  each  w^ard.  The  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  councillors  are  elected  annually  by  the 
citizens  and  freeholders ;  the  recorder  is  appointed  by  the 
crown.  All  British  subjects  may  become  citizens  on  pay- 
ing certain  fees,  amounting  to  about  £5  sterling ;  but  sons 
of  citizens,  born  in  the  city,  and  those  who  have  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  it,  become  citizens  at  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  on  payment  of  about  £1  sterling. 
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In  1851,  there  were  3,885  inhabited  houses  in  the  city, 
and  133  in  course  of  erection.  The  number  of  stores, 
barns,  and  outhouses  was  then  2,397  ;  tlieso  numbers  have 
considerably  increased  since  1851.  There  are  many  good 
buildings  of  brick  and  stone,  especially  in  the  business  part 
of  the  city,  where  none  others  are  now  allowed  to  be  built. 
The  tide  rises  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  feet  at  ordinary 
tides,  and  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  feet  at  spring  tides. 
At  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  it  is  high  water  at  eleven 
hours  forty-four  minutes.  There  is  good  anchorage  within 
the  harbor  in  ten  to  seventy  fathoms  water.  Owing  to  tlio 
tide-fulls  at  the  head  of  this  harbor  it  is  never  frozen,  or  in 
any  way  impeded  by  ice  during  the  winter ;  vessels  arrive 
and  depart  every  day  during  the  year.  Its  latitude  is 
45°  15'  north,  longitude  65°  3'  36"  west ;  variation  of  tlio 
compass,  16°  30'  west. 

The  position  of  St.  John  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river  with  numerous  tributaries,  and  its  entire  freedom 
from  obstruction  by  ice,  give  it  great  advantages  ovor  all 
the  northern  ports  in  North  America,  and  render  it  almost 
certain  of  becoming  a  place  of  much  commercial  impor- 
tance. The  existing  trade  and  commerce  of  the  port,  with 
its  steady  increase,  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  numbers  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered 
inwards,  and  cleared  outwards,  during  six  years. 

No.  Tons. 

1850— Inwards 1,G96  260,429 

Outwards 1,720  284,793 

1851— Inwards 1,528  282,56G 

Outwards 1,545  324,821 

1852— Inwards 1,740  334,267 

Outwards 1,74G  362,917 

1853— Inwards 2,1 17  400,218 

Outwards 2,106  400,216 

1854— Inwards 1,9  '0  353,060 

Outwards 1,990  405,812 

1855— Inwards 1,880  367,521 

Outwards 1,870  420,624 

The  amount  of  ship-building  and  the  value  of  the  fishing 
in  the  harbor  of  St.  John,  have  been  already  stated  under 
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those  heads.  In  the  city  and  county  of  St.  John,  there 
were  in  1851,  fifty-one  saw-mills,  employing  803  men ; 
fourteen  grist-mills ;  seventeen  tanneries ;  six  foundries ; 
four  breweries ;  and  sixty-one  other  factories,  giving  em- 
ployment to  1,120  men.  The  numerous  ship-yards,  and 
the  largo  quantities  of  deals  and  timber  continually  ex- 
ported, afford  much  profitable  employment  for  labor. 

There  are  three  banks  in  the  city  of  St.  John — the  Bank 
of  New  Brunswick,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000  currency ; 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  New  Brunswick,  with  a  capital 
of  £150,000  currency,  and  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America,  established  in  London,  with  a  capital  of 
£1,000,000  sterling. 

By  means  of  the  electric  telegraph,  St.  John  is  in  imme- 
diate communication  with  Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  and 
with  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  which  the  telegraph 
has  been  extended.  A  railway  from  the  harbor  of  St.  John 
to  Shediac,  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  a  distance  of  114 
miles,  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  It  is  proposed  to 
extend  this  railway  to  the  Nova  Scotia  boundary  near  Baie 
Verte,  to  meet  the  railway  now  being  built  from  Halifax 
to  that  point ;  and  also  northwardly  from  Shediac  to  Mira- 
michi,  and  to  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Trois  Pistoles,  there 
to  connect  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway  of  Canada,  and 
60  with  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  far  west.  Another  line 
of  railway  is  also  contemplated  from  the  city  of  St.  John, 
westwardly,  to  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  at  Calais, 
by  which  connection  will  be  had  with  the  whole  railway 
system  of  the  United  States.  From  this  line  it  is  proposed 
to  construct  a  branch  northwardly  to  Frederickton,  and 
tlienqe  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  to  give  greater  facili- 
ties for  trafiSc,  especially  in  winter. 

At  present,  constant  communication  is  maintained  with 
Portland  and  Boston  by  first-class  steamera.  The  time 
from  St.  John  to  Portland  by  steamer,  and  thence  by  rail- 
way, either  to  Montreal  or  Quebec,  is  about  thirty-five 
hours — to  Boston  thirty  hours. 
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Tlio  city  of  St.  John  i»  lighted  with  gas  and  supplied 
with  water  by  iron  pipes,  from  a  reservoir  about  four  miloa 
from  the  city.  These  water-works  are  to  bo  immediutely 
extended,  so  as  to  give  every  part  of  the  city  an  aniplo 
BU])ply  of  pure  water. 

CuABLO'iTE  County. — ^This  county  occupies  the  south- 
west corner  of  New  Brunswick,  and  is  nearly  square  in 
form.  Its  front  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy  extends  from  Point 
Lepreaux  to  the  St.  Croix  River,  which  is  the  boundary  of 
the  United  States  in  that  direction.  Charlotte  county  con- 
tains 783,360  acres,  of  which  317,245  acres  are  granted, 
and  the  remaining  466,115  acres  are  yet  vacant.  Tho 
quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1851,  was  45,656  acres,  or 
about  one-seventh  part  of  tho  quantity  granted.  Tlio 
population  of  the  county  in  1851,  was  19,938  souls,  chiofy 
engaged  in  fishing,  farming,  lumbering,  and  ship-building. 
There  are  ten  parishes  in  Charlotte — Campo  Bello  (an 
island),  Grand  Manan  (also  an  island),  Pennfield,  St.  An- 
drews, St.  David  J  St.  George,  St.  James,  St.  Patrick,  St. 
Stephen,  and  West  Isles  (a  group  of  islands).  Tlie  sliire 
town  is  St.  Andrews,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
point  of  land  between  the  St.  Croix  (or  Schoodic)  Ilivcr,  and 
the  inner  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  on  an  easy  slope,  with  a 
southern  aspect.  The  parish  of  St.  Andrews  has  a  popu- 
lation of  3,910  souls.  From  the  harbor  of  St.  Andrews  a 
railroad  has  been  projected,  which  is  at  present  in  courso 
of  construction,  toward  Woodstock  on  the  River  St.  John, 
a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles.  Of  this  railway,  twenty- 
six  miles  are  now  completed  and  open  for  traffic  ;  and  the 
intention  is,  after  reaching  Woodstock,  to  continue  the 
lino  by  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  to  tho  River  St.  Law- 
rence, and  thence  to  Quebec. 

The  St.  Croix  is  a  large  river,  flowing  from  two  chains  of 
lakes,  widely  spread  over  a  tract  of  country  which  has  long 
furnished,  and  still  continues  to  furnish,  extensive  supplies 
of  timber.  It  is  navigable  to  the  head  of  the  tide  at  St. 
Stephen,  which  is  about  16  miles  above  St.  Andrews.    St. 
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Stcplicn  and  Milltown  are  two  thriving  villages  on  the  St. 
Croix,  chiefly  sui)portcd  by  tho  saw-mills  in  their  vicinity, 
and  tho  trathc  in  sawed  lumber  of  every  dcscriptiun. 

The  Digdcguash  and  the  Mugaguadavic  arc  two  consider- 
able rivers  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy,  tu  tho 
eastward  of  St.  Andrews.  There  are  saw-uulU  on  each  of 
these  rivers,  and  ships  load  with  lumber  at  their  mouths,  as 
also  at  the  entrance  to  Lcpreaux  River,  in  Mace's  Bay,  at 
tho  eastern  extreme  of  this  county.  The  fisheries  of  Grand 
Manan,  Campo  Bello,  and  West  Isles,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  All  vessels  which  enter  and  clear  at  the  various 
harhors  and  loading  places  in  Charlotte  county,  are  enu- 
merated as  entering  and  clearing  at  the  port  of  St. 
Andrews.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  their  numbers, 
tonnage,  and  men,  during  six  years,  distinguishing  coun- 
tries : — 
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There  is  abundance  of  both  lime  and  marl  in  the  county 
of  Charlotte,  as  well  as  sea  manure,  and  in  those  i-espects 
it  possesses  advantages  over  most  other  counties  in  the  prov- 
ince. By  the  census  of  1851,  it  appears  the  crops  of  that 
year  were  as  follows : — ^hay,  17,076  tons ;  wheat,  3,263 
bushels ;  barley,  7,206  bushels ;  oats,  69,988  bushels ;  buck- 
wheat, 14,304  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  1,999  bushels; 
turnips,  72,419  bushels;  potatoes,  163,117  bushels.  The 
quantity  of  butter  made  during  the  year,  was  441,522 
pounds ;  of  maple  sugar,  700  pounds ;  of  lime  burned, 
15,100  casks. 

This  county  may  be  described  as  a  hilly  country,  with  a 
rocky  sea-coast  studded  with  islands,  everywhere  indent- 
ed with  excellent  harbors,  and  the  neighboring  waters 
abounding  with  fish.  Numerous  rivers  and  large  lakes  in- 
tersect the  interior  in  every  direction,  and  in  the  valleys 
and  basins  of  these  rivers  and  lakes,  there  is  much  good 
land.  The  quantity  of  available  water  power  is  wonder- 
fully great,  and  in  many  places  it  yet  remains  to  be  turned 
to  profitable  account. 

King's  County. — This  is  an  inland  county,  lying  north 
of  St.  John,  abutting  westwardly  upon  Charlotte  county, 
and  widening  to  the  eastward,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the 
counties  of  Albert  and  Westmorland.  It  contains  849,- 
920  acres,  of  which  662,752  acres  are  granted,  and  only 
187,168  acres  are  vacant.  The  quantity  of  cleared  land 
in  1851,  was  120,923  acres,  and  its  population,  18,842 
Bouls. 

King's  county  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  River  St. 
John,  which  passes  across  it  from  north  to  south.  Tlie 
eastern  part  is  intersected  by  the  River  Kennebecasis, 
which  passes  through  it  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and 
renders  much  of  that  portion  accessible  by  water.  The 
western  part  of  this  county,  on  both  sides  of  the  St.  John, 
is  hilly  and  dotted  with  numerous  small  lakes  ;  while  the 
eastern  portion,  stretching  towards  the  sandstones  of  the 
coal    measures,   and  embracing  the  lower  carboniferous 
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rocks,  consists  of  long  swells  of  land,  hills  of  gentle  ele- 
vation and  rounded  summits,  with  level  and  fertile  valleys 
between,  often  of  considerable  extent  and  much  picturesque 
beauty. 

There  are  nine  parishes  in  this  county,  thus  designated 
—Greenwich,  liingston,  Hampton,  Norton,  Springfield, 
Studholm,  Sussex,  Upham,  and  "Westfield.  The  shire 
town  is  in  Kingston,  between  the  Kennebecasis  River  and 
Bellisle  Bay.  The  village  of  Hampton  is  a  thriving  place, 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  city  of  St.  John,  on  the  Ken- 
nebecasis River.  The  tide  flows  up  this  river  five  miles 
beyond  Hampton,  but  up  to  the  village  the  river  is  navi- 
gable for  small  vessels  and  steamers.  As  this  village  will 
soon  be  connected  with  St.  John,  by  the  Shediac  railway, 
it  will,  undoubtedly,  become  a  place  of  great  resort,  and 
a  favorite  spot  for  summer  residences.  The  rides  and  drives 
in  its  vicinity  are  varied  and  beautiful,  and  the  country,  with 
its  numerous  lakes  and  streams,  possesses  many  attractions 
for  the  sportsman. 

King's  is  essentially  an  agricultural  county ;  the  crops 
of  1851  are  thus  stated  in  the  census  of  that  year  : — hay, 
38,811  tons  ;  wheat,  14,895  bushels  ;  barley,  5,427  bushels ; 
oats,  1T8,968  bushels ;  buckwheat,  206,251  bushels  ;  In- 
dian corn,  2,968  bushels ;  peas  and  beans,  4,210  bushels ; 
turnips,  84,359  bushels  ;  potatoes,  303,568  bushels ;  other 
roots,  9,142  bushels.  There  were  then  in  the  county,  18,- 
295  head  of  neat  cattle;  8,463  cows;  2,988  horses;  and 
30,235  sheep.  The  quantity  of  butter  made  in  1851,  was 
506,292  pounds ;  and  of  maple  sugar,  37,801  pounds.  The 
number  of  saw-mills  was  seventy-five ;  of  grist-mills, 
forty-six;  with  seventeen  tanneries,  and  eleven  carding  and 
weaving  establishments.  Apples  are  found  to  thrive  well 
in  this  county,  and  much  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
the  growth  of  that  description  of  fruit. 

Tlie  facilities  of  access,  both  by  land  and  water,  from 
every  part  of  King's  county  to  the  harbor  of  St.  John, 
and  a  ready  market  there,  give  great  advantages  to  the  far- 
41 
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raers  of  this  coimtj,  and  render  their  pursuits  in  general 
very  profitable. 

Queen's  County. — This  county  lies  north-westerly  of 
King's  county,  and  between  it  and  Sunbury,  being 
bounded  by  Charlotte  on  the  south-west,  and  by  West- 
morland, Kent,  and  Northumberland  at  jts  north-eastern 
extremity.  It  contains  961,280  acres,  of  which  514,204 
acres  are  granted,  and  444,070  acres  are  still  vacant.  The 
quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1851,  was  63,719  acres,  and 
the  population,  10,034  souls. 

Queen's  county  is  also  divided  into  two  portions  by  the 
river  St.  John,  which  crosses  it  from  north  to  south.  Tlie 
largest  part,  cast  of  the  St.  John,  comprises  within  its 
bounds  those  two  large  lakes,  the  Washademoak  and  the 
Grand  Lake,  with  several  smaller  lakes,  and  the  numero.is 
tributaries  by  which  they  are  fed.  Tliat  part  of  the  county 
west  of  the  St.  John,  is  generally  broken  and  hilly,  yet 
there  are  in  this  district  many  tracts  of  good  land.  The 
portion  east  of  the  St.  John  rests  almost  entirely  upon  the 
sandstones  of  the  coal  measures,  and  its  prevailing  charac- 
teristic is  that  of  a  low  and  level  country.  Along  the  St. 
John,  there  are  extensive  meadows  and  large  flat  islands, 
formed  by  alluvial  deposits  ;  these  possess  great  fertility, 
of  an  enduring  character,  from  their  being  ovcrfio^ve-d 
every  spring,  and  thus  annually  receiving  a  fresh  deposit 
of  rich  alluvium. 

The  inhabitants  of  Queen's  county  are  chiefly  cngni^cd 
in  agricultural  pui-suits,  for  which  the  country  is  well 
adapted ;  but  some  of  them  follow  lumbering,  and  others 
are  employed  in  raising  coals,  at  various  localities  near  the 
Grand  I  .ike. 

The  c  ps  of  1851  are  thus  stated:  hay,  22,550  tons; 
wheat,  7,222  bushels  ;  oats,  97,  359  bushels  ;  buckwheat, 
89,475  bushels ;  Indian  corn,  8,507  bushels ;  i)oas  and 
beans,  2,771  bushels ;  turnips,  28,925  bushels ;  potatoes, 
168,056  bushels.  The  number  of  neat  cattle,  10,612 ;  cows, 
4,710;  horses,  1,514;  sheep,   16,040.     The   quantity  of 
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butter  made,  242,342  pounds;  of  raaple  sugar,  5,587 
pounds.  There  were  then  24  saw-mills ;  28  grist-mills  ;  8 
tanneries,  and  6  carding  and  weaving  establishments,  with 
454  hand  looms  in  the  county,  at  which  59,283  yards  of 
cloth  were  made. 

Queen's  county  is  divided  into  nine  parishes,  thus  named 
—Brunswick,  Canning,  Chipman,  Gagetown,  Ilampstead, 
Johnston,  Petersville,  Waterborough,  and  Wickham. 

Gagetown,  a  pleasant  village,  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
sea,  is  the  shire  town.  It  is  situated  upon  Gagetown  creek, 
a  short  distance  from  the  River  St.  John,  on  a  fine  swell 
of  land,  sloping  easily  to  the  water's  edge,  and  may  be 
reached  by  vessels  and  steamers  of  large  class. 

The  larjre  navigable  lake  and  streams  of  this  county 
furnish  great  facilities  for  the  transport  of  agricultural 
produce  to  the  port  of  St.  John,  and  render  it  easily  acces- 
sible from  the  sea  in  every  part,  except  at  its  southwest- 
ern and  north-eastern  extremities, 

ScNBCKY. — This  county  is  of  equal  breadth  throughout, 
and  lies  north-westerly  of  Queen's,  between  it  and  York 
county,  with  its  south-western  end  abutting  upon  Char- 
lotte, and  its  north-eastern  extreme  bounded  by  Northum- 
berland. 

Before  New  Brunswick  was  erected  into  a  sepaiate 
provkice,  it  constituted  a  county  of  Nova  Scotia,  known 
as  "  Sunbury ;"  and  now  Sunbury  is  diminished  to  one  of 
the  smallest  counties  in  New  Brunswick.  It  contains  only 
782,080  acres,  of  which  377,078  acres  are  granted,  and 
405,002  acres  are  yet  vacant.  The  quantity  of  cleared 
land  in  1851  was  15,587  acres  only,  and  the  population, 
5,301  souls. 

Sunbury  county  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  thus  desig- 
nated— Blissvillo,  Burton,  Lincohi,  Maugerville,  and  Shef- 
field. The  shire  town  is  in  Burton,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  St.  John.  The  county  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions  by  the  River  St.  John  ;  the  western  portion  con- 
sists chiefly  of  long  swells  of  land  and  rounded  hills  of 
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little  elevation,  while  that  part  east  of  the  St.  John  is  veiy 
low  and  level,  resting  almost  wholly  on  the  gray  and  other 
sandstones  of  the  coal  formation.  Along  the  St.  John 
there  are  large  tracts  of  alluvial  land,  as  in  Queen's  county 
and  in  the  river  several  large  islands  of  exceeding  fertility, 
which  are  flooded  nearly  every  year,  and  produce  largo 
qiumtities  of  excellent  hay.  Lumbering  is  prosecuted  to 
sonic  extent,  but  Sunbury  may  be  classed  as  an  agricultu- 
ral county. 

The  crops  of  1851  are  thus  stated:  hay,  10,069  tons; 
wheat,  5,551  bushels ;  barley,  973  bushels ;  oats,  40,021 
bushels;  buckwheat,  21,911  bushels;  Indian  corn,  7,170 
bushels ;  peas  and  beans,  1,378  bushels ;  turnips,  17,348 
bushels ;  potatoes,  116,357  bushels ;  other  roots,  2,6S2 
bushels.  The  number  of  neat  cattle  was  4,475  ;  of  cows, 
2,125,  and  of  sheep,  6,688.  The  quantity  of  butter  made 
was  105,704  pounds,  and  of  maple  sugar,  1574  pounds. 

The  only  village  in  this  county  is  Oromocto,  situate  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  St.  John,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  sea.  Tiie  Oro- 
mocto, as  its  name  implies,  is  a  "  deep  river,"  and  ship- 
building is  prosecuted  on  its  banks  to  some  extent;  vessels 
up  to  1,300  tons  burden  being  built  there,  and  sent  down 
the  St.  John  to  sea.  Ship  timber  of  good  quality  and  large 
size,  esi^ecially  hackmatack  (larch),  abounds  in  Sunbury. 
Large  quantities  are  sent  down  the  St.  John,  besides  avoid- 
ing facilities  for  ship-building  in  the  county.  Bituminous 
coals  are  found  in  Sunbury,  but  hitherto  no  mines  have 
been  opened  or  worked. 

YoKK. — This  is  a  large  county,  occupying  a  central  po- 
sition in  the  province,  and  lying  across  it  diagonally.  It 
is  bounded  by  Charlotte  county  and  the  frontier  of  the 
United  States  on  the  south  and  west,  and  by  Northumber- 
land on  the  north-east ;  the  River  St.  John  flows  across  it 
from  west  to  east,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  portions. 
Its  geological  character  is  greatly  varied  ;  the  country  is 
diversified  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  intersected  by  nu 
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merous  lakes  and  streams.  Along  the  latter  there  are 
many  tracts,  or  *'  bottoms,"  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  and  the 
hills  in  general  are  not  deficient  in  fertility,  even  to  their 
summits. 

York  county  contains  2,201,600  acres,  of  which  970,914 
acres  ai-e  granted,  and  the  remaining  1,230,686  acres  are 
still  vacant.  The  quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1851  was 
69,017  acres,  and  the  population,  17,618  souls.  Tliereare 
ten  parishes  in  this  county,  thus  designated  —  Douglas, 
Dumfries,  Fredericton,  Kingsclear,  New  Maryland,  Prince 
William,  Queensbury,  Saint  Mary's,  Southampton,  and 
Stanley.  The  shire  town  is  the  city  of  Fredericton ;  with 
its  environs,  constituting  .the  parish  of  that  name,  it  con- 
tained in  1851,  4,458  inhabitants.  This  city  is  the  seat  of 
government  in  New  Brunswick  ;  it  is  situate  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  St.  John,  at  eighty-four  miles  distance  from 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  river  is  navigable  up  to  this 
point  for  large  steamers  and  the  smaller  class  of  sea-going 
vessels.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  level  plain, 
consisting  of  diluvial  sand  and  gravel,  several  feet  higher 
than  the  alluvial  intervales  along  the  riyer.  It  is  bounded 
in  front  by  a  wide  sweep  of  the  Kiver  St.  John,  which  is 
here  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  in  the  rear  by  a 
range  of  hills,  moderately  elevated,  which  rise  directly 
from  the  plain.  The  streets  are  wide  and  airy ;  they  are 
perfectly  straight,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  the 
cultivation  of  gardens,  and  the  planting  of  ornamental 
trees,  have  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  situatior. 

The  lieutenant-governo«i'  of  the  province  resides  at 
Fredericton,  in  a  largo  stone  building  known  as  Govern- 
ment Jlouse.  In  the  Province  building,  which  is  of  wood, 
the  Provincial  Legislature  holds  its  sittings,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  also  meets  there.  The  Crown  Land  Office, 
and  other  public  offices,  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  Prov- 
ince buildini?.  Kind's  College  is  a  substantial  stone 
building,  170  feet  long  and  sixty  feet  wide,  standing  on  the 
hill  in  the  rear  of  Fredericton  ;  from  it  there  is  a  very  fine 
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view  of  the  river  and  the  adjacent  country.  Tliere  are 
barracks  in  the  city,  near  the  river,  Avitli  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  a  regiment  of  infantry.  The  city  has  been 
incorporated  but  a  few  years ;  its  affairs  arc  managed  in 
St.  John,  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  elected 
by  the  citizens  and  ratepayers.  The  Central  Bank,  located 
at  this  place,  with  ."  paid-up  capital  of  £35,000,  gives  fiicili- 
tles  for  business,  and  from  its  position,  there  is  much  trade 
carried  on  from  Fredericton  with  the  upper  country.  Al- 
together, it  is  a  thriving  place,  which  will  steadily  incrciXse 
with  the  settlement  and  improvement  of  the  country. 

York  is  an  agricultural  county,  although  lumbering  is 
pursued  within  its  limits  to  a  largo  extent.  Tlie  crops  of 
1851  are  thus  stated  : — hay,  26,430  tons  ;  wheat,  16,U2 
bushels  ;  barley,  4,539  bushels ;  oats,  205,343  bushels ;  buch- 
wheat,  02,765  bushels  ;  Indian  corn,  18,178  bushels  ;  peas 
and  beans,  6,842  bushels  ;  turnips,  44,616  bushels ;  pota- 
toes, 233,695  bushels ;  other  roots,  6,524  bushels.  The 
number  of  neat  cattle  w^as  11,594 ;  of  cows,  5,705 ;  of 
horses,  2,440  ;  of  sheep,  16,734.  The  quantity  of  butter 
made  was  447,395  pounds  ;  of  maple  sugar,  31,077  pounds. 
There  were  theij  thirty-five  saw-mills ;  thirty-one  grist- 
raills  ;  eleven  tanneries  ;  five  carding  and  weaving  estab- 
lishments ;  with  477  hand  looms  in  the  county,  at  which 
70,936  yards  of  cloth  were  made. 

Two  very  stnking  instances  of  success  attending  the 
formation  of  new  settlements  in  the  wilderness,  by  associ- 
ations of  settlers,  can  be  adduced  in  tliis  county.  The 
Harvey  settlement  Avas  formed  in  1887,  by  a  party  of  immi- 
grants from  the  north  of  England,  who  landed  in  the  prov- 
ince in  a  very  destitute  condition.  The  teetotal  settlement 
was  formed  in  1842,  by  a  party  of  destitute  imiaigrants  from 
the  south  of  Ireland.  Both  these  settlements  are  now  in  the 
most  prosperous  and  thrivingcondition;  many  of  the  settlers, 
who  at  the  outset  were  in  actual  want,  are  now  possessed  of 
large  and  valuable  farms,  while  some  have  become  posi- 
tively wealthy.     These  persons  were  assisted,  in  the  first 
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instance,  by  being  employed  to  make  roads  through  the 
wilderness  to  their  several  settlements,  for  which  they  were 
paid  at  a  reasonable  rate.  This  mode  of  assistance  gave 
them  not  only  profitable  employment,  but  enabled  them  to 
reach  their  lands  with  facility.  The  experiment  was 
attended  with  complete  success,  and  no  doubt  might  be 
extended  to  other  parts  of  the  province  with  the  like  favor- 
able results. 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  this  county,  the  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  Land  Company  (incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter,  in  1834)  holds  upwards  of  half  a  million 
acres  of  land  in  one  tract.  This  company  has  from  time 
to  time  expended  large  sums  in  making  roads,  and  con- 
structing bridges,  mills,  school-houses,  churches,  and  other 
buildings,  in  order  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  their 
territory.  Stanley,  a  thriving  village  on  the  Eiver  Nash- 
waakj  was  founded  by  the  company ;  a  good  road  connects 
this  village  with  the  city  of  Fredericton.  At  present,  the 
company  sells  lots  of  land,  up  to  300  acres  each,  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  sixpence  currency  per  a^re  (equal  to 
three  and  ninepence  sterling),  payable  as  follows : — Deposit 
on  signing  agreement  to  purchase,  sixpence  currency  per 
acre.  The  second  year  no  payment  is  required ;  the  third 
year  and  each  succeeding  year,  sixpence  currency  per  acre, 
imtil  the  whole  is  paid,  without  interest.  Larger  quanti- 
ties of  land  may  be  purchased  by  special  agreement,  as 
also  improved  farms,  with  buildings ;  a  liberal  discount  is 
made  by  the  company  to  those  who  pay  in  full  at  thovime 
of  purchasei.  Settlements  have  been  established  on  the 
south-west  Miramichi,  Nashwaak  Mactaquack,  and  Kes- 
wick rivers ;  the  cleared  and  cultivated  land  on  many  of  the 
farms  in  these  settlements,  is  from  thirty  to  eighty  acres. 
Much  of  the  land  is  represented  to  be  of  good  quality, 
especially  near  the  rivers,  and  there  are  several  mill-sites 
for  sale.  The  company's  commissioner  resides  at  Frederic- 
ton,  and  there  is  an  agent  at  the  port  of  St.  John. 

Carleton. — ^This  county  is  nearly  triangular  in  form ; 
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it  lies  north  of  York,  with  tlic  State  ofMaine  on  the  west, 
York  (iounty  on  the  east,  and  Victoria  to  the  northward. 
The  River  St.  John  runs  nearly  through  its  centre  from 
north  to  south ;  it  contains  700,000  acres,  of  which 
465,802  acres  are  f^ranted,  and  234,198  acres  are  still 
vacant.  The  quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1851  was  55,537 
acres,  and  the  population,  11,108  souls. 

Tliere  are  seven  parishes  in  Carleton  county,  as  follows: 
— lirif^hton,  Kent,  Northampton,  Simonds,  Wakefield, 
Wicklow,  and  "Woodstock.  The  shire  town  is  Woodstock, 
a  prosperous  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  St.  John, 
about  sixty-four  miles,  by  the  river,  above  Fredericton. 
The  great  post  road,  by  the  valley  of  the  St.  John  to 
Lower  Canada,  passes  through  Woodstock ;  and  it  is  at 
the  extremity  of  a  high  road  from  the  town  of  Iloultoi, 
in  the  State  of  Maine,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  on  which 
there  is  much  traffic.  From  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
trans])ortation  downward  on  the  River  St.  John  is  quite 
easy.  Steamers  of  light  draught  ply  regularly  during  tlie 
summer,  from  Fredericton  to  Woodstock,  except  when  the 
water  in  the  river  is  very  low ;  but  such  improvements  are 
now  being  made  in  the  navigation  between  these  places, 
that  steamers  will  be  enabled  to  ply  more  frequently  than 
heretofore.  Being  surrounded  by  a  fine  agricultural 
country,  the  steady  advancement  of  Woodstock  is  quite 
certain. 

There  is  much  alluvial  land  of  excellent  quality  along 
the  St.  John,  and  its  tributaries,  in  this  county,  and  the 
upland  is  generally  very  good,  producing  large  crops  of 
grain  and  vegetables,  besides  being  well  adapted  to  horti- 
culture. The  crops  of  1851  are  thus  stated  : — hay,  15,718 
tons;  wheat,  21,105  bushels;  barley,  8,512  bufchels;  oats, 
234,628  bushels;  buckwheat,  131,482  bushels;  Indian 
corn,  14,650  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  7,103  bushels; 
turnips,  73,506  bushels :  potatoes,  174,410  bushels ;  other 
routs,  2,235  bushels.  The  number  of  neat  cattle  in  that 
year  was  8,072 ;  of  cows,  4,020 ;  of  sheep,  14,301.    The 
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quantity  of  butter  made  was  237,172  pounds;  of  maplo 
sugar,  37,520  pounds ;  of  iron  smelted,  770  tons ;  and  of 
lime  burned,  840  casks. 

Th'e  completion  of  the  railway  from  St.  Andrews  to 
AVoodstock,  by  giving  ready  access  to  the  sea  at  all  sea- 
sons, will  throw  open  the  resources  of  this  county  in 
timber  and  iron,  and  rapidly  develop  its  great  agricul- 
tural capabilities. 

Victoria. — Next  to  Northumberland,  this  is  the  largest 
county  in  the  province.  It  comprises  all  the  land  on  the 
St.  John  and  its  tributaries,  above  Carleton  county,  which 
belongs  to  New  Brunswick,  and  a  large  portion  of  terri- 
tory watered  by  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Restigouche. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  State  of  Maine  on  the  west,  by 
Canada  to  the  north,  and  by  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land and  Restigouche  on  the  east. 

Victoria  contains  2,872,000  acres,  of  which  only  345,- 
600  acres  are  granted  ;  the  remaining  2,526,400  acres  are 
still  vacant.  The  quantity  of  cleared  land  in  1851  was 
but  20,834  acres,  and  the  population  5,408  souls. 

The  ranges  of  high  land  which  cross  this  county,  are 
generally  of  the  primitive  rocks  ;  bold  and  rugged  in  their 
outlines,  they  give  the  country  a  wild  and  romantic  aspect. 
But  although  much  of  the  surface  is  elevated,  and  rises 
into  lofty  eminences,  there  are  not  many  abrupt  precipices, 
and  in  general  the  slopes  are  not  too  steep  for  cultivation. 
Alonjr  the  St.  John,  the  belts  of  alluvial  land  become 
more  and  more  narrow  ;  but  there  are  terraces  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river,  composed  of  successive  deposits 

steps, 
level  of  the 
stream. 

There  are  six  parishes  in  Victoria,  thus  designated — 
Andover,  Madawaska,  Perth,  Saint  Basil,  Saint  Francis, 
and  Saint  Leonard.  The  shire  town  is  Colebrooke,  a  vil- 
laire  situate  at  the  Grand  Falls  of  the  St.  John,  which  are 
about  200  miles  from  the  sea.    A  sudden  turn  in  the  river 
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at  this  pliico,  forms  a  little  peninBula,  upon  which  the 
vill!i<,'C  iri  placed.  The  whole  waters  of  the  St.  John  are 
precipitated  over  a  ledgo  of  rocks  seventy-four  feet  in 
liei;L,dit,  and  then  rush  wildly  through  a  narrow  rocky  gorge 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  descending  in  that  distance 
forty-five  feet.  The  difference  of  level  between  the  waters 
in  tlie  basin  at  the  head  of  the  falls,  and  the  waters  of  the 
basin  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  gorge,  up  to  which  the  lower 
St.  John  is-  navigable  for  tow-boats,  and  sometimes  for 
Bumll  steamers,  is  119  feet.  Squared  timber  and  round  logs, 
from  the  extensive  forests  on  the  upper  St.  John  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  are  passed  over  the  falls  and  down 
the  rocky  gorge,  but  not  without  considerable  loss  and 
damage,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 
All  merchandise  and  supplies  for  the  upper  country  are 
hauled  by  horses  across  the  portage  between  the  upper 
and  lower  basins,  and  this  is  attended  with  great  labor  and 
expense.  A  railway  has  been  projected  to  overcome  the 
ditKculties  of  transit  at  this  point,  to  be  worked  by  a  sta- 
tionary steanj-cnginc  at  the  summit  level,  with  inclined- 
planes  to  the  water  in  either  direction,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  undertaking,  when  completed,  will  be  of  great 
public  and  private  benefit. 

The  Tobi(pie  Kiver,  which  enters  the  St.  John  about 
twenty  miles  below  the  Grand  Falls,  is  almost  wholly 
within  tlie  county  of  Victoria.  It  is  a  river  of  large  size, 
and  the  land  along  its  valley  is  reported  to  be  of  excel- 
lent quality  ;  as  yet  it  is  in  a  state  of  complete  wilderness, 
and  almost  wholly  destitute  of  settlers.  The  ledges  of  red 
sandstone,  and  the  cliffs  of  gypsum,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tobiquc,  with  other  rocks  of  a  favorable  character,  com- 
bine to  form  an  admirable  soil  along  the  river,  exceed- 
ingly Avell  adapted  for  cultivation.  There  is  here  good 
land  suthcicnt  for  a  large  county,  needing  only  the  labor 
of  men  to  bring  it  into  profitable  cultivation. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Victoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Madawaska  river,  stands  the  rising  village  of  Edmundston. 
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From  its  position  on  the  St.  Jolm,  at  the  outlet  of  a  navi- 
gable river  flowing  from  extensive  chains  of  lakes,  ex- 
tending to  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
watering  a  wide  extent  of  timber  country,  this  village  bids 
fair  to  become  a  place  of  some  importance  and  consid- 
erable trade. 

The  population  of  Victoria  is  yet  too  scanty  to  have 
done  much  towards  developing  its  agricultural  capabili- 
ties. But  considering  the  large  proportion  of  its  inhabi- 
tants who  arc  engaged  in  lumbering,  the  following  return 
of  the  crops  of  1851  is  worth  notice: — hay,  6,961  tons; 
wheat,  5,262  bushels ;  barley,  7,979  bushels  ;  oats,  69,163 
bushels ;  buckwheat,  44,730  bushels ;  Indian  corn,  824 
bushels ;  peas  and  beans,  7,824  bushels ;  turnips,  9,195 
bushels;  potatoes,  84,527  bushels.  The  quantity  of  butter 
made  in  1851,  was  78,467  pounds ;  of  maple  sugar,  55,- 
6S5  pounds ;  of  gypsum  quarried,  4,075  tons. 

The  Grand  River,  the  Quisibis,  and  the  Green  River, 
are  three  considerable  streams  in  this  county,  flowing  into 
the  St.  John  from  the  eastward ;  they  interlock  the  Resti- 
goucho  and  its  upper  tributaries,  which  flow  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  various  streams  thus  interlaced,  drain 
a  tract  of  country  containing  more  than  a  million  of  acres, 
of  which  very  little  is  known,  the  whole  being  yet  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  heretofore  visited  only  by  some  ex- 
ploring lumberman,  or  an  adventurous  hunter  and  trap- 
per. The  reports  of  explorers  state  that  there  are  in  this 
tract  thousands  of  acres  of  deep  rich  soil,  covered  with  , 
the  finest  timber,  standing  more  widely  apart  than  is 
usual  in  the  forests  of  New  Brunswick,  and  giving  to  the 
country  a  park-like  character. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA, 

WITH  A  BHIEF  VIEW  Or  ITS 

IIESOUUCES,  NATURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 


CHAPTER  I. 

DISCOVERY  AND  EARLY  FORTUNES  OP  NOTA  SCOTIA. 

On  the  Cth  of  March,  1496,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian 
mariner,  already  somewhat  distingnished  fir  skill  .md 
enterprise,  obtained  from  Henry  VII.  of  England  a 
patent,  in  favor  of  himself  and  his  three  sons,  to  lit  out  a 
Binall  squadron,  "  for  the  conquest,  discovery,  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  lauds  beyond  the  western  ocean,  inhabited  by 
heathens  and  inlidels,  and  till  those  times  unknown  to 
Christians."  ' 

In  the  early  part  of  May,  the  following  year,  this  small 
squadron,  consisting  of  one  larger  and  three  small  ships, 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Bristol  for  the  regions  of  the  setting 
sun. 

On  the  24tli  day  of  June,  1497,  they  caught;  the  first 
glimpse  of  land  in  the  Western  AVorld.  They  named  the 
p[)ot  they  had  first  sighted  Prima  Vista.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  this  land  which  they  first  sighted 
was  tlie  coast  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  or  Nova  Scotia. 
The  best  autliorities,  while  admitting  the  doubt,  favor 
the  opinion  that  it  was  Kova  Scotia.  During  that  and 
the  following  year,  John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian 
explored  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  North  America. 
For  nearly  a  century  after  these  discoveries,  the  English 
bestowed  hardly  any  attention  on  North  America. 

Newfoundland,   on   account   of  its  valuable  fisheries, 
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toniUMl  the  only  exception.  It  was  visited  yearly  by  the 
ships  of  English  merchants,  and  attemptb  were  nuido  ut  an 
tiirly  period  to  colonize  it.  • 

C(tj)e  Breton  was  resorted  to  by  Englishmen,  in  tlieycar 
151)0.  The  earliest  attempt  to  colonize  Nova  Scotia  proper, 
ww^.  made  in  the  year  1508,  by  the  ^farquia  de  hv  lloche, 
under  the  direction  of  Ifenry  IV.  of  France.  Five  years 
8uhse(juently,  M.  De  flouts  was  appointed,  by  the  sumo 
monarch,  governor-general  of  La  JVouvelle  France^  which 
eml)raced  Nova  Scotia,  and  extended  from  40  to  54  degrees 
north  latitude.  Ho  sailed  from  Havre  do  Grace  on  the 
17th  March,  1604,  and  arrived  at  a  harbor  on  the  south- 
cast  8ide  of  Acadia  on  the  IGth  of  May  following.  The 
first  European  settlement  was  formed  at  this  date,  on  the 
Bliore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  on  the  Annapolis  Ilivcr. 
Tiioy  called  their  headquarters  Port  Royal  (now  Annap- 
olifi  lloyal). 

Newfoundland  was  taken  formal  possession  of  by  Sir 
Ilniiiphrey  Gilbert,  on  behalf  of  the  crown  of  England, 
twenty-one  years  prior  to  this  date. 

In  the  year  1613,  the  French  settlement  at  Port  Eoyal 
(Annapolis)  was  broken  up  by  Sir  Samuel  Argall,  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  in  the  name  of  the  English,  who  con- 
sidered the  French  as  intruders  upon  British  possessions. 
In  1G21,  James  I.  of  England  granted  the  whole  country 
called  by  the  French  Acadia,  by  letters  patent,  to  Sir 
William  Alexander.  Sir  William  was  a  Scottish  noble- 
man, and  in  the  patent  the  country  is  named  Nova  Scotia. 
lie,  with  several  of  liis  countrymen — men  of  distinction — 
fitted  out  fourteen  vessels,  and  effected  some  settlements. 
Knights-baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  were  founded  in  the 
year  1624. 

Shortly  after  this  date.  Sir  David  Kirk  effected  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  and  Cape  Breton. 

But  just  as  the  British  were  beginning  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  country,  Charles  I.,  in  the  year  1632, 
in  the  most  unceremonious  manner,  by  the  treaty  of  St. 
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Germans,  ceded  the  whole  of  Acadia  and  Canada  to  the 
king  of  France. 

In  1G54,  as  the  French  were  occupied  with  home  con- 
flicts, a  British  fleet  was  fitted  out  by  Cromwell,  wliicli 
soon  effected  the  conquest  of  the  country,  and  brought  it 
again  under  the  domain  of  Great  Britain. 

In  1667  it  was  again  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda,  one  of  the  conditions  being  the  payment  by  France 
of  £16,000  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  who  had  expended  that 
amount  on  the  erection  of  forts.  This  condition  Avas 
never  fulfilled.  The  French  population  at  this  time  was 
reckoned  at  900  or  1,000  at  the  utmost.  The  French  now 
enjoyed  peaceable  possession  of  the  country  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years.  In  1690,  however,  an  expedition  under 
Sir  "^^illiam  Phipps  succeeded  in  wresting  Acadia  from 
the  French ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  1696,  it  was 
again  restored  to  France. 

The  French  in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia,  &c.)  sought  every 
opportunity  of  annoying  the  British  colonists  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  people  of  Massachusetts  retaliated  as  they 
were  able.  At  length  they  were  fully  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  taking  Acadia  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
French.  Having  obtained  the  assent  of  the  Britisli  gov- 
ernment, with  the  promise  that  it  should  not  be  again 
ceded  to  France,  they  succeeded,  in  the  year  1710,  in  effect- 
ing the  conquest  of  Port  lioyal.  The  expenses  of  the 
expedition,  which  amounted  to  £23,000,  were  paid  by  the 
British  government. 

Three  years  after  this  date,  peace  having  been  concluded 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1713,  by  the  t>velfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  "all 
Nova  Scotia,  with  its  aTicient  boundaries,  as  also  the  city 
of  Port  Royal,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  same,  were 
ceded  to  Great  Britain." 

The  name  of  Port  lloyal  was  now  changed  to  Annapolis 
Royal,  ill  honor  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  strongly  garri- 
soned, and  continued  the  caoital  of  Nova  Scotia  till  17-19. 
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General  Nickelson,  of  Massachusetts,  who  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  subjugation  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  ap- 
pointed its  commander-in-chief  in  1714,  and  continued  to 
govern  it  till  1719.  He  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Phillips, 
under  whose  administration  a  council  of  eleven  was  formed. 
At  this  period  the  population  consisted  chiefly  of  Acadians 
and  Indians.  There  were,  of  the  former,  4,000  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  The  attempts  to  make  them  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  proved,  upon  the 
whole,  unsuccessful. 

The  French,  having  lost  Nova  Scotia,  turned  their  at- 
tention with  much  vigor  to  Cape  Breton,  which  remained 
still  in  their  hands.  In  1720,  they  began  the  fortilication 
of  Louisburg,  and,  at  the  cost  of  £1,250,000  sterling, 
made  it  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in  America.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Indians,  they  made  frequent  and  very 
destructive  forays  upon  the  British  settlements  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

In  1745,  an  expedition,  under  the  joint  command  of 
General  Pepperell,  of  New  England,  and  Commodore 
Warren,  of  the  West  India  station,  after  a  brief  siege, 
took  the  fort  and  town  of  Louisburg.  The  Island  of  St. 
John  (now  Prince  Edward  Island)  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  British  at  the  same  time.  The  French  made  vigorous 
but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  retake  Cape  Breton. 

In  1748,  however,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
and  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  New  Englanders  and 
tlie  provincials  generally.  Cape  Breton  was  once  more  re- 
stored to  France. 

The  French,  now  more  anxious  than  ever  to  obtain  more 
territory  in  North  America,  maintained  that  it  was  only 
the  i)eninsula  of  Nova  Scotia  that  was  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  that  all  the  country  between  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  belonged  to  the  French 
crown. 

Housed  by  strong  petitions  from  New  England  against 
this  claim,  the  British    government  resolved  to  begin 
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at  once  the  settlement  of  the  country  with  their  own 
people. 

Accordingly  3,760  families  were  sent  out  from  Great 
Britain,  under  the  Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis,  who  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  province.  They  arrived  at  the 
harbor  of  Chebucto  in  the  month  of  June,  1749.  They 
landed,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  on  the 
21st  day  of  June,  1749,  and  forthwith  began  to  lay  out 
and  build  the  city  of  Halifax,  which  from  that  time  be- 
came the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia.  This  city  was  so  named 
by  Cornwallis  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  an  active 
promoter  of  the  enterprise  which  resulted  in  founding  the 
city.  A  council  of  six  persons,  under  Governor  Corn  wallig, 
performed  the  functions  of  government. 

Some  iive  or  six  years  later,  Lunenburg  was  settled  by 
1,453  Germans.  What  is  now  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick  was  part  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Cape  Breton  was  still  in  the  possession  of  France.  la 
1755,  the  French  population  of  Nova  Scotia  (then  including 
New  Brunswick)  was  18,000  souls.  These  were  a  source 
of  great  annoyance  and  danger  to  the  British  settlers. 
They  leagued  with  the  Indians  in  conflicts  with  the  British 
settlers.  Both  they  and  the  Indians  were  tools  in  the 
hands  of  France,  which  it  used  against  the  British  at  dis- 
cretion. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1755,  the  French  neutrals 
(Acadians)  were  removed  from  Nova  Scotia  and  distributed 
among  the  other  British  possessions  in  North  America. 
About  7,000  individuals — men,  women,  and  children— 
sliared  this  fate.  Their  projierty,  with  the  exception  of 
money  and  movables,  Avas  confiscated  to  the  governniont. 
Tliey  had  1,209  oxen,  1,537  cows,  5,070  young  cattle,  93 
horses,  8,000  sheep,  and  4,197  hogs.  In  the  district  of 
Minas  (Ilorton)  alone,  255  houses,  276  barns,  15  outhouses, 
11  mills,  and  1  church  were  destroyed. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
lands  vacated  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  were  set- 
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tied  by  farmers  from  New  England.  The  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren  of  these  inhabit,  at  this  moment, 
the  richest  and  fairest  portions  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Louisburg,  in  Cape  Breton,  and  Quebec,  in  Canada, 
were  now  the  strongholds  of  the  French  in  America. 
Louisburg  was  twice  conquered  by  the  British.  It  was 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
(1763)  in  which  the  French  relinquished  all  claims  forever 
to  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  Canada,  and  all  the  islands 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

It  was  in  1758  that  orders  were  given  by  Governor 
Lawrence  for  the  election  of  the  First  Pkovinciai.  Pak- 
LiAMENT  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  convened  in  October  of 
that  year.  It  consisted  of  twenty-two  members,  elected 
by  freeholders  among  the  people,  a  council  of  twelve,  and 
a  o-overnor  appointed  by  the  crown. 

In  1763  Cape  Breton  w^as  annexed  to  Nova  Scotia.  In 
1781  it  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  had  a  distinct 
government  of  its  own.  But  in  1819  it  was  again  joined 
to  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  continued  a  part  of  that  province 
to  the  present  time. 

It  was  only  in  the  year  1781  that  New  Brunswick  was 
separated  from  Nova  Scotia  and  erected  into  a  separate 
province. 

In  17G9,  the  parliamentary  estimate  for  the  province 
was  £4,375.  In  1772  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton  was  19,120.  In  the  year  1776,  after  the  re- 
volted American  colonies  had  declared  their  independence, 
1,000  royalists  left  Boston  and  arrived  at  Halifax.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  population  of  the  province  was  aug- 
mented by  the  number  of  20,000  from  this  one  source 
:lunngthe  American  War  of  Independence. 

From  this  time  onwards  the  progress  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
population,  and  in  the  development  of  her  great  natural 
resources,  has  been  marked,  steady,  regular,  and  will  not 
sutler  by  comparison  with  any  of  her  older  and  more 
powerful  neighbors. 
42 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SITUATION.— EXTENT.— NATURAL  FEATURES.— CLIMATE,  etc. 

PosrnoN. — As  a  glance  at  tlic  map  will  show,  Nova 
Scotia  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  of 
North  America.  It  lies  between  43°  25'  and  47°  north 
latitude,  and  between  59°  40'  and  G6'^  25'  west  lonsi- 
tude.  It  consists  of  a  peninsula,  called  Nova  Scotiapro- 
pcr,  and  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  is  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  the  Strait  of  Canseau — an  outlet 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  joining  it  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  province  projects  in  a  southeast  direction 
into  the  Atlantic.  It  extends  about  two  hundred  ir.iles 
farther  east  than  any  other  portion  of  the  North  American 
continent,  except  the  coast  of  Labrador.  This  position 
gives  it  great  and  peculiar  commercial  advantages.  It 
marks  it  as  the  great  natural  highway  for  travel  between 
Europe  and  the  continent  of  America,  especially  as  regards 
the  vast  portions  of  that  continent  lying  north  and  west 
of  the  province. 

Extent. — Nova  Scotia  proper  is  256  miles  in  length, 
with  an  extreme  breadth  of  100  miles,  and  an  area  of 
15,600  square  miles.  The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  is  about 
100  miles  in  length,  72  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  3,000 
square  miles.  The  whole  superficial  area  of  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  is,  therefore,  18,600  square  miles,  or  12,000,000 
acres.  Still,  with  an  area  so  limited,  it  is  possessed  of 
vast  mineral  resources — exhaustless  shore  fisheries — iireat 
diversity  of  soil,  and  has  the  capability  of  raising  with 
profit  a  great  variety  of  products. 

Natukal  Featui4ES. — Its  surface  is  undnlatinc:.  Its 
hills,  in  some  instances,  are  steep  and  high,  though  liardly 
ever  rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains, — the  hi<,dicst 
(the  "Cobeqnid  Chain")  being  only  1,100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.    Excellent  arable  soil  is  found  on  the  topsi 
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of  the  highest  hills,  and  some  of  them  are  covered  at  this 
moment  with  rich  crops  of  various  grains  and  esculents. 
The  Lakes  and  liivcrs,  or  rather  streams  of  the  province,  are 
very  numerous.  The  latest  maps  give  400  lakes,  but  this 
is  considerably  short  of  the  number.  We  know  four  lakes 
in  a  single  district,  of  considerable  extent,  and  yielding 
excellent  trout,  which  have  never  yet  found  their  way  into 
any  map  of  the  province.  The  lakes  generally  afford 
excellent  trout.  Lake  Rossignol  is  the  largest  in  Nova 
Scotia  proper,  being  twenty  miles  in  length.  The  next 
largest  is  Ship  Harbor  Lake,  fifteen  miles  long ;  and  the 
next  again,  Grand  Lake,  near  Halifax,  nine  miles  in  length. 
The  lakes  of  Cape  Breton  are  much  larger  and  more  im- 
portant. The  principal  of  them  are,  however,  inland  seas 
rather  than  lakes.  The  great  Bras  d'Or  Lake  is  a  mag- 
nificent expanse  of  water,  of  great  depth,  about  fifty  miles 
in  length,  and  abounding  with  the  best  quality  of  fish, — 
mackerel,  herring,  cod,  &c. 

Of  the  Rivers  of  Nova  Scotia,  thirteen  flow  into  North- 
umberland Strait ;  four  into  St.  George's  Bay ;  seventeen 
into  the  Atlantic  ;  and  twenty-four  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
With  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  these  are  navigable  for 
the  ordinary  coasting-vessels  of  the  province,  for  distances 
varying  from  two  to  twenty  miles.  The  most  important 
are  the  Shubenacadie,  the  Avon,  and  the  Annapolis,  flow- 
ing into  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  the  St.  Mary's,  Musquodo- 
boit,  La  Have,  and  Liverpool,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic. 

Among  the  Bays  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  most  beautiful  is 
Mahone  Bay  ;  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  is  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  in  width,  and  which, 
after  extending  100  miles  inland,  divides  into  two  branches. 
The  northern  branch  is  called  Chiegnecto  Bay,  and  forms 
part  of  the  boundary-line  between  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  The  southern  branch  is  called  at  its  mouth, 
and  for  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  Minas  Channel ;  it 
then  suddenly  expands  into  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  twenty  in  breadth, 
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called  the  Basin  of  Minas ;  its  Eastern  extremity  is  called 
Cobequid  Bay.  The  Bay  of  Fiindy  is  famous  the  Avoi'ld 
over  for  the  extraordinary  height  and  rapidity  o^  its  tides 
and  tlie  excellence  of  its  shad  fishery.  At  the  mouth  of 
Minas  Channel,  the  spring  tide  rises  about  fifty  feet,  while 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Shubenacadie,  near  the  head  of  Cobe- 
quid Bay,  at  the  spring  tides  it  attains  to  the  height  of 
seventy-five  feet. 

The  Harbors  of  Nova  Scotia  are  numerous,  deep,  and 
spacious.     There  is,  perhaps,  not  another  country  in  the 
world,  of  the  same  extent,  possessed  of  so  many  and  such 
excellent  harbors.     The  Harbor  of  Halifax  ranks  first  in 
importance.     It  is  pronomiced  by  the  highest  authorities 
"  one  of  the  best  in  the  world."     It  is  of  easy  access  for 
ships  of  every  class.     It  is  capacious  enough  to  ailbrd 
anchorage  for  the  navies  of  all  Europe  ;  it  is  also  so  situ- 
ated as  to  afford  protection  from  every  wind.     It  runs  over 
fifteen  miles  inland^  and  after  passing  the  city  of  Halifax 
and  having  considerably  narrowed   about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  above  the  city,  it  suddenly  expands  into  Bedford 
Basin,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  covering  an  area  of  nine 
square  miles,  completely  shut  in  from  the  sea  and  aifordinc 
good   anchorage  throughout,  with   from  four  to  thirty 
fathoms  of  water.     The  coast  line  of  Nova  Scotia  extend; 
over  a  distance   of  1,000   miles;  and  good  harbors  are 
accessible  on  every  side.     The  best  are,  however,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.     Between  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  the  Strait  of  Canseau,  a  distance  of  about  300  miles, 
there  are  nineteen  harbors  easy  of  access,  capacious,  and 
secure  for  first-class  ships.      There  are  also  on  the  same 
coast  and  within  the  same  distance  forty  other  harbors  of 
inferior  capacity,  available  for  vessels  of  from  300  to  500 
tons.     There  are  some  excellent  harbors  albo  on  the  north 
f'*.i :  of  the  province. 

The  Island  of  Cape  Breton  is  second  only  to  IS'ova 
Scotia  proper,  in  the  number  and  capacity  of  its  harbors. 
The  "  Big  Bras  d'Or,"  to  which  reference  has  already  beenl 
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made,  is  one  grand  harbor.  The  Strait  of  Canseau,  which 
is  eigliteen  miles  in  length,  and  varies  from  one-half  to  one 
and  a  half  miles  in  breadth,  with  from  fourteen  to  thirty 
fatlioms  of  water,  comprises  several  good  harbors.  It  is 
the  grand  highioay  for  vessels  running  between  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  all  of  the  American  coast  lying  west 
of  its  southern  termination.  It  is  often  preferred  to  the 
more  dangerous  route  by  the  north  of  Cape  Breton,  by 
vessels  bound  up  the  St.  Lawrence  from  the  east  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Scenery. — The  scenery  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  grand  or 
imposing,  when  compared  with  that  of  some  other  coun- 
tries. Still  it  is  diversified,  picturesque,  and  in  some 
instances,  of  exceeding  beauty.  We  know  of  no  scenery — 
natural  scenery — that  can  surpass  that  of  Mahone  Bay.  It 
is  for  sight,  not  for  description.  The  same  may  be  said 
also  of  the  view  one  obtains  from  the  bluff  of  Gape  Blo- 
midon,  and  eome  heights  of  the  North  Mountain  of  Corn- 
wallis, — whence  may  bo  seen  the  rich  and  beautiful  valley 
of  Cornwallis — Ilorton  with  its  Grand  Pre — the  flourishing 
little  towns  of  Canning,  Kentville,  and  Wolfville — 6,000 
acres  of  the  finest  marsh-land  in  the  world — ^upward  of 
3,000  snow-white  cottages  and  farm-houses — thirty  church- 
es— twenty-six  school-houses — six  temperance  halls — thou- 
sands of  orcluirds  in  blossom,  or  laden  with  fruit,  according 
to  the  season, — the  Basin  of  Minas,  with  its  numerous  in- 
lets and  little  estuaries,  and  the  twelve  rivers  that  pour  their 
^vaters  into  its  bosom,  may  be  all  taken  in  with  one  sweep 
of  tlie  naked  eye — while  the  glass  will  add  still  more 
to  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  objects  that  consti- 
tntc  the  entire  scene.  A  portion  of  four  of  the  finest 
counties  in  the  province  is  before  you,  while  the  garden 
of  Xova  Scotia  is  at  your  feet.  The  view  obtained  from 
one  of  the  peaks  of  the  North  Mountain  of  Annapolis  ia 
scarcely  inferior.  The  scenery  of  Truro,  of  Pictou,  and 
sections  of  Cape  Breton,  is  also  worthy  of  mention. 

Clisia-te. — The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  by  no  means 
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BO  severe  a8  it  is  reported  to  be,  both  iu  Great  Britain  anc 
the  United  States.  Though,  at  some  seasons,  the  weatlmr 
is  very  severe,  as  compared  with  England,  Ireland,  'hj 
South  of  Scotland,  and  a  great  ])ortiou  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  still  it  is  more  conducive  to  health 
than  the  milder  but  more  humid  corresponding  seasons 
in  those  countries.  The  length  and  severity  of  Kova 
Scotia  winters  are  greatly  compensated  by  the  milducss 
and  beauty  of  autumn, — which  is  protracted,  not  uufre- 
qucntly,  into  the  middle  of  December, — as  well  as  by  tlio 
months  of  steady  sUighing  which  follow. 

Temperature. — The  extreme  of  cold  is  2i°  Falir.  below 
zero  ;  the  extreme  of  heat,  95°  above,  in  the  shade.  These 
extremes  are  not  often  attained  to  of  late  years.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  43°.  There  are  aoout 
100  days  in  which  the  temperature  is  above  70°  in  sum- 
mer. There  are  about  twenty  nights  in  the  year  iu  which 
the  temperature  is  below  zero.  The  coldest  season  is  from 
the  last  week  of  Dcceviber  till  the  first  week  of  March 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  annual  mean  temper- 
ature of  several  European  cities,  as  compared  with  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Toronto,  C.  W. : 


Latitude. 


Fahrenheit. 


44''  40' Halifax 43.8 

43     39   Toronto 44.4 

52  31    Berlin 47.5 

53  23   Dublin 49.1 

50      7  Frankfort 49.6 

49    89   Cherbourg 52.1 
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MEAN  SUMMER  TEMPEKATURE. 

Fahrenheit. 

Halifax G2.0 

Toronto 04.5 

Greenwich  CO .  9 

Berlin 63.2 

Cherbourg 01.9 

Tlie  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  is  about  forty- 
one  inches.  Of  this  quantity  about  six  and  a  half  inches 
fall  in  the  form  of  snow.     The  annual  depth  of  snow  is 
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eight  and  a  half  feet.  Much  of  this  quantity  of  snow  is 
not  allowed  to  rest  long  in  its  solid  form.  There  are  about 
lU  days  of  rain  on  the  average  in  each  year,  and  much  of 
this  rain  occurs  in  winter.  The  average  days  of  snow  in 
each  year  is  about  sixty. 

Violent  tempests  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Nova 
Scotia.  The  prevaihng  winds  are  the  south-west,  west, 
and  north-west.  In  summer  the  north,  north-west,  and 
west  winds  are  cool  and  dry.  In  winter  they  are  cold  and 
piercing.  The  south  and  south-west  are  mild — agreeable 
— delightful.  The  north-east  brings  our  greatest  snow- 
frtorms ;  the  east  and  south-east  our  most  disagreeable 
rain-storms. 

The  Seasons. — Spring  commences  in  Nova  \  Scotia 
with  the  beginning  of  April.  Seed-time  and  planting 
continue  till  the  middle  of  June. 

Summer  begins  with  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  em- 
braces July  and  August.  Vegetation  is  very  rapid  in  the 
middle  and  western  parts  of  the  province,  where  the  hay, 
crop,  and  usually  nearly  all  the  grain-crops,  are  harvested 
by  the  last  week  of  August  or  first  week  of  September. 

Autumn  is  the  finest  season  in  Kova  Scotia.  It  is 
mild,  serene,  and  cool  enough  to  bo  bracing,  and  the  at- 
mosphere is  of  a  purity  that  renders  it  peculiarly  exhil- 
arating and  health-giving.  The  "  Indian  summer"  occurs 
sometimes  as  late  as  the  middle  of  November,  and  lasts 
from  three  to  ten  days. 

The  Winter  in  Nova  Scotia  may  be  said  to  comprise 
about  four  months.  It  begins,  some  seasons,  with  the  1st 
of  December,  and  runs  into  the  month  of  April.  Other 
seasons  it  begins  in  the  middle  of  December  and  ends 
with  the  last  of  March. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Spring  is  49 ;  of  Summer, 
62;  of  Autumn,  35  ;  of  Winter^  22. 

Variety  of  Productions  as  a  Test  of  Climate. — Similari- 
ty in  agricultural  productions  furnishes  a  very  fair  criterion 
for  the  comparison  of  the  climates  of  different  countries. 
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"Wbcnt,  r^e,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, Indian  corn,  potatoes, 
tuniii»8,  niangul-wurtzul,  tomatoes,  and  other  roots  and 
grains  grow  in  abundance  and  perfection  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  a  multitude  of  smaller 
gnrden-fruits  attain  the  utmost  perfection.  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  peaches  and  grapes  ripen  in  the  open 
air. 

IIicAi/ru  AND  LoxoEvriY. — The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia 
is  highly  favorable  both  to  health  and  length  of  days. 
Men  and  women  frequently  attain  to  the  age  of  eighty  years 
with  the  full  possession  of  their  mental  faculties,  and  in 
excellent  bodily  health.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  men 
enjoy i.ig  good  health  at  ninety ;  and  not  a  few  reach 
one  luindred  years,  while  some  pass  over  that  extreme 
boundary. 

Let  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  population  in  Nova 
Scotia  be  compared  with  that  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  : — 

Nova  Scotia,    1  in  70.71,  or  loss  than  li    per  cent 
Khode  Island,  1  in  46.11,  or  more  than  2        •• 
Great  Britain,  1  in  44.75,  or  more  than  2        " 

Tlie  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  noted  for  the  genera- 
tion of  any  disease  peculiar  to  itself.  Diphtheria  has,  of 
late  years,  been  its  most  terrible  scourge. 


CHAPTER  m. 


KATURAL  RESOURCES. 

The  natural  resources  of  Nova  Scotia  are  not  to  bo  sur- 
passed by  those  of  any  country  of  equal  extent  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Our  sketch  of  them  here  will  be  compre- 
hensive, though  necessarily  very  brief. 

Botanical. — We  only  enumerate  the  plants  and  trees 
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that  enter  more  especially  intr  tl^-  ind'-'-try  and  commerce 
of  the  province.  The  most  important  of  tliesc  are :  tlio 
white  and  red  pine;  the  hemlock;  the  black,  red,  and 
white  spruce;  the  fir,  and  the  hackmatack  or  juniper,  of 
the  order  conifercB.  The  trees  enumerated  are  commonly 
called  soft  wood.  They  are  I  .ought  into  market  in  the 
form  of  boards,  plank,  shingles,  scantling,  *&c.  The 
hackmatack  is  very  valuable  as  ship-timber. 

Among  the  most  useful  hardwood  trees  are  the  black 
sugar-maple,  the  white  sugar-maple,  the  white  soft  maijlo, 
the  red  maple,  the  striped  maple,  the  mountain  maple ; 
the  white  ash,  the  black  ash ;  the  white  beech,  the  red 
beech ;  the  white  oak,  the  black  oak ;  the  yellow,  the 
black,  the  white,  the  canoe,  and  the  poplar-loavcd  birch ; 
and  the  hazel.  The  rock-maple  ranks  high  for  the  su- 
perior quality  of  its  timber.  The  variety  known  as  bird's- 
eye  maple  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 
The  black  birch  is  also  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  and  when  highly  polished  is  preferred  by  many 
to  mahogany,  to  which,  in  that  state,  it  bears  a  very  strong 
resemblance.       Birches  are  also  used  in  ship-building. 

Among  the  ornamental  trees  of  Nova  Scotia  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  sumach,  the  wild  pear,  the  mountain  ash, 
the  wild  hawthorn,  the  wild  red  cherry,  the  willow,  the 
aspen,  the  poplar,  the  white-leaved  poplar,  the  acacia. 
Distinguished  among  medicinal  plants  are  the  black 
cherry-tree  and  the  sarsaparilla.  Among  the  wild  plants 
of  Nova  Scotia,  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers,  are  the  May-flower,  the  white  pond-lily,  the  wild 
rose,  the  Indian  cup,  Solomon's  seal,  the  tree  cranberry, 
the  pigeon-berry,  the  Indian  hemp,  the  wild  pea,  the  star- 
flower,  the  violet. 

The  strawberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  blueberry, 
whortleberry,  cranberry,  gooseberry,  are  the  principal 
fruit-bearing  plants. 

Agricultural. — For  a  country  of  such  limited  area, 
Nova  Scotia  possesses  great  diversity  of  soil,  and  the 
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capfil)ility  of  raising,  witli  profit,  a  great  variety  of  pro- 
ducti». 

Youn;::^,  in  liia  "Letters  of  Agricola,"  published  some 
forty-f()\ir  ycarti  ago,  classified  the  priucip:!  soils  of  Kova 
Scotia  i\A  follows: 

1.  Martih. — A  compound  of  fine  particles  of  sand, 
liinestouu,  clay,  calcareous  earth, — of  shells  and  putres- 
cent remains  of  vegetables  and  animals,  which  lived  and 
decayed  uiioii  it. 

2.  Fresh-water  Intei'vale. — The  finest  of  Nova  Scotia 
loams. 

3.  Upland  Loams. — Of  the  same  material,  but  the 
parts  arc  bulkier,  and  not  so  well  mixed. 

4.  Sandy  or  Graxielhj  Uplands. — Unproductive  to  any 
remunerative  degree,  in  their  natural  state ;  but  capable 
of  great  im])rovenient  by  the  addition  of  clay. 

5.  Clay  in  the  Unsuhdued  State. — The  most  barren  of 
all  soils,  but  capable  of  being  rendered  eminently  fertile, 
by  the  mixing  of  a  quantity  of  sand  with  it,  sufficient  to 
open  its  pores,  and  then  spreading  over  it  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime. 

Dr.  Dawson,  Principal  of  McGill  College,  classifies  the 
soils  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  under  the  following 
heads : 

1.  The  soils  of  the  Metamorphic  district  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast. 

2.  The  soils  of  the  Metamorphic  districts  of  the  inland 
hills. 

3.  The  soils  of  the  Carboniferous  and  New  Red  Sand- 
stone districts. 

4.  The  Marino  and  River  Alluvia,  Marsh,  and  Inter- 
vale soil. 

5.  I5og  soils. 

First. — The  MetamorphiG  District  of  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
If  you  run  a  straight  line  from  the  north  of  Clare,  in  Dir;- 
by,  to  the  head  of  Chedabucto  Bay,  nearly  all  to  the  souih 
of  that  line  will  belong  to  this  district.     It  is  an  uneven 
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l)iit  not  very  olovatcd  country.  It  is  composed  of  slate, 
^Miinito,  and  qnartzoso  rockn.  It  abounds  with  lakes, 
etrciunsi,  and  rocky  ridges ;  and  contains  tlio  greater  part 
of  the  barren  lands  of  the  province.  Of  cultivable  soil, 
there  are  two  kinds, — the  granitic  and  slaty.  The  gra- 
nitic is  usually  coarse  and  saiidy,  and  often  covered  with 
hlnc'k  vc<;etablo  mould.  In  most  cases  it  produces  good 
croj)fl.  This  kind  of  soil  is  abundant  in  the  county  of 
Shclimrne;  between  Chester  and  Halifax;  at  Musquodo- 
boit  Harbor  ;  between  Indian  Harbor  !\nd  Capo  Canseau  ; 
and  in  the  southern  part  of  Kings  and  Annapolis,  which 
arc  on  the  northern  margin  of  this  district.  These  soils 
arc  generally  deficient  in  lime,  gypsum,  and  phosphates, 
while  often  well  supplied  with  alkaline  matter.  It  is  a 
happy  arrangement  that  this  kind  of  soil  occurs  near  the 
sea,  where  the  very  elements  of  fertility  which  it  lacks 
can  be  supplied  from  sea-weed  and  fish  offiil,  which  are 
both  abundant  and  accessible  in  the  districts  which  have 
most  need  of  them,  The  daty  variety  of  this  district  con- 
sists usually  of  clays — more  or  less  stiff,  sometimes  light 
and  shingly.  When  not  too  much  encumbered  with  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  or  too  shallow,  they  are  generally  culti- 
vable, and  sometimes  of  very  fair  quality.  They  are  ca- 
pable of  great  improvement  by  draining,  sanding,  liming, 
and  receiving  an  occasional  covering  of  sea  manure  or 
compost.  Soils  of  this  description  occur  abundantly  in 
Clare,  Yarmouth,  North  Queens,  Lunenburg,  Halifax, 
and  southern  Guysborough  ; — some  of  which  is  under  ex- 
cellent cultivation,  and,  for  some  kinds  of  crops,  will  take 
rank  with  any  upland  in  the  province.  When  properly 
cultivated,  this  land  yields  excellent  pasturage,  and  might 
be  made  a  source  of  wealth,  by  rearing  flocks  and  herds. 
There  are  140,000  acres  of  cultivable  ungranted  land  in 
this  section  of  the  province. 

Second. — ^We  have  the  soils  of  the  Inland  Hills, — the 
Silurian  and  Devonian  districts.  Under  this  head  may 
be  comprised  the  Cobequid  range  of  hills,  extending  from 
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Cape  Chiegnecto  to  the  east  of  Earltown,  on  the  borders  of 
Pictou ;  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  Valley  of  Corn- 
wallis  (locally  called  "  the  South  Mountain") ;  all  the 
liilly  country  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Stewiacke 
through  Pictou,  Sydney,  and  Northern  Guysborough, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  hills  of  Cape  Breton.  With 
some  inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  soils  of  these  districts 
may  be  characterized  as  good.  They  are  often  deep,  and 
easily  worked,  and  always  fertile.  In  their  original  state, 
they  are  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  hard- wood  timber ; 
and  when  well  cultivated,  yield  excellent  crops  of  hay, 
oats,  barley,  wheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  root  and 
green  crops.  In  the  more  fertile  parts  of  these  hilly 
ranges,  as  in  South  Ilorton,  New  Annan,  Earltown,  the 
Pictou  Hills,  Lochaber,  and  northern  Cape  Breton,  there 
are  fine  flourishing  agricultural  settlements.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  soil  included  in  the  granitio  district  ap- 
proaches in  quality  the  soils  of  these  districts,  as  in  Clare, 
North  Yarmouth,  Queens,  Rawdon,  and  Douglas  in 
Hants,  for  example.  The  quantity  of  ungranted  (crown) 
lands  in  these  districts  may  be  stated,  in  round  numhers, 
at  about  400,000  acres. 

Third. — We  come  to  the  soils  of  the  Carboniferous  and 
Nev}  Re^  Sandstone  districts.  These  occupy  the  low 
countr}'  of  Annapolis,  Kings,  Hants,  Colchester,  Cumber- 
land, Pictou,  Guysborough,  Sydney,  and  the  several  coun- 
ties of  Cape  Breton.  In  some  cases  it  rises  on  the  flanks 
of  the  hills.  Dr.  Dawson  has  four  varieties  under  this 
head. — 1.  The  loamy  and  marly  soils  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous system,  which  occur  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
deposits  of  limestone  and  gypsum,  and  of  which  the  soils 
of  Mabou,  Whycocoraah,  Long  Point,  Middle  River,  Bad- 
deck,  Boularderie,  Red  Islands,  Irish  Cove,  and  other  sec- 
tions of  Cape  Breton  :  Antigonish,  South  River,  Merigo- 
mish,  parts  of  East  and  West  Rivers  of  Pictou,  River 
John,  Cape  John.  Tatamagouche,  Gulf  Shore  of  Wallace, 
Weutworth,  and  Pngwash  ;  much,  also,  of  South  Colches- 
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ter  and  South  Hants,  Stewlacke,  Shubenacadie,  Newport, 
"Windsor,  Gay's  River,  and  parts  of  Musquodoboit,  may 
be  given  as  good  specimens  of  this  class.  The  soil  of  all 
these  localities  is  entitled  to  the  character  of  first-class  up- 
lands, not  to  be  surpassed  by  the  upland  of  any  country, 
when  properly  tilled.* 

2.  There  are  the  clays,  sands,  and  stony  grounds  of  the 
carboniferous  district.  These  ra-e  light-colored  or  reddish 
stiff  clays,  white  and  gray  sands,  and  ground  filled  with 
fla<j:gy  fragments  of  hard  sand-stone,  and  sometimes  peb- 
bles and  other  rocks.  This  soil  is  greatly  inferior  to  the 
kind  last  described,  though  often  in  its  close  vicinity,  and 
even  intersecting  it. 

3.  Loams  and  Sands  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone.  Those 
are  limited  to  the  country  bordering  on  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
They  occur  near  Truro ;  they  skirt  both  sides  of  Cobequid 
Bay  ;  occur  in  several  places  in  Hants,  but  more  extensive- 
ly in  the  Valley  of  Cornwallis,  and  onward  toward  Annap- 
olis. Generally  they  are  of  a  bright-red  color,  and  vary 
from  loams  to  sandy  loams,  and  light  sands.  When  not 
"run  out,"  the  red  loams  and  sands  abound  in  oxide  of 
iron,  lime,  and  gypsum,  but  they  are  deficient  in  phos- 
phates and  alkalies.  They  are  admirable  for  the  culture 
of  the  apple  and  other  fruits,  also  for  potatoes  and  Indian 
corn ;  while  as  grain  soils  they  are  inferior  to  the  best 
soils  of  tlie  carboniferous  and  silurian  districts. 

4.  The  soil  of  the  Tkap  district,  which  is  confined  to 
the  North  Mountain  of  Kings  and  Aimapolis,  and  its  pro- 
longation in  Digby,  and  to  a  few  isolated  patches  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  yields  well  at  first,  but  soon  be- 
comes degenerated.  It  is  best  fitted  for  pasturage,  and  is 
beinij  largely  used  for  that  purpose. 

Fourth. — These  are  the  Alluvial  soils.  These  are  the 
best  soils  of  Nova  Scotia.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this 
class:   Red  Marsh,  Blue  Marsh,  and  Intervale. — 1.  The 

*  Tho  quantity  of  ungranted  land  of  this  superior  class  is  about  two  hundred 
thousand  acres. 
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Kcd  Marsh  ib  far  the  beet.    There  is  no  soil  in  the  "world 

to  surpass  the  best  portions  of  it.     Some  portions  of  the 

Grand  Pro  of  Horton,  and  the  Cornwallis  Midd.c  and 

Upper  Dykes,  have  been  cropped  for  upwards  of  200 

years  without  manure.     The  richness  of  this  soil  is  such, 

that  when  carted  on  upland  it  makes  excellent  manure. 

It  has  87.00    per  cent,  of  silicious  sand,  very  fine, 

in  its  composition. 
Organic  matter. 
Chlorine. 
Soda. 
Potash. 

Sulphuric  Acid. 
Lime. 
Alumina. 
Magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  Lime. 
Oxide  of  Iron.  i 

Magnesia. 
Phosphoric  Acid. 
Moisture. 

The  weak  point  ot  mis  soil  is  the  small  proportions  of 
phosphates  it  contains;  and  although  it  may  bear  crop- 
ping for  generations  without  manure,  it  will  gradually 
run  out.    Draining  is  essential  to  its  fertility.    Admitting 
the  sea-water  to  deposit  new  layers  of  mud,  is  one  method 
of  restoring  its  power.     Bone-dust  and  guano  are  the  best 
restoratives. — 2.   £lue  Marsh — which  is  also  known  by 
the  names,  inshore  dyke,  low  marsh,  corky  dyke,  and  gray 
marsh — is  much  inferior  to  the  red  marsh.     It  contains 
more  vegetable  matter  than  the  red,  and  is  often  not  nincli 
superior  to  boggy  swamp.     Draining  and  heavy  liming 
have  been  tried  on  this  kind  of  marsh  with  excellent  etfoct. 
When  drawn  out  and  composted  with  lime  or  marl,  it 
makes  an  excellent  top-dressing  for  upland  grass. — 3.  The 
Fresh-water  Alluvium  of  Nova  Scotia  is  generally  of  very 
good  quality.     There  is  hardly  a  river,  or  even  a  brook 
in  Nova  Scotia  which  is  not  skirted  with  more  or  less  of 
this  beautiful  and  productive  soil.    It  is  spoken  of  usually 
under  the  name  Intervale.     There  are  about  40,000  acres 
of  alluvial  soil  ungranted  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton. 
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/f/jfA.— Tliere  are  the  Bog  Soils.  Much  of  the  bog 
land  of  Nova  Scotia  is  called  meadow,  and  is  covered  with 
natural  grass.  Other  portions  are  covered  with  spruce, 
alder,  and  other  trees,  and  usually  called  swamps;  and 
others  again  are  covered  with  low  shrubs  and  moss,  and 
are  known  simply  by  the  name  hogs.  The  greater  part 
of  the  bog  soil  of  this  province  is  at  present  unproductive. 
It  is,  however,  being  rapidly  reclaimed.  When  cleared, 
and  bm'ned,  and  drained,  and  limed,  and  sanded,  it  is 
found  to  be  equal  in  productiveness  to  good  marsh  land. 
After  being  once  well  cultivated,  it  will  yield  a  succes- 
sion of  crops  without  manuring. 

The  natural  capabilities  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  an  agricul- 
tural country,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  subjoined 
table,  compiled  from  authoritative  documents : 


PnODUCE  PEU 

ACRE. 

state  of 

state  of 

Canada 

Now 

New  York, 

Ohio. 

West  Brunswick 

.   Nova  Scotia. 

Wheat, 

bushels,  14 

15i 

121 

20 

25  to    33 

Barley, 

16 

24 

in 

29 

39  to    40 

Oat8, 

"        26 

83f 

24i 

34 

35  to    45 

Rye, 

H 

16i 

Hi 

20i 

35  to    45 

Buckwheat, 

•'       u 

2* 

16f 

33i 

40  to    45 

Indian  Corn, 

"        25 

41i 

24| 

41f 

30  to    60 

Potatoes, 

"        90 

63 

84 

226 

200  to  350 

Turnips, 

"        88 

•  • 

460 

400  to  600 

nay. 

tons. 

n 

U 

Uto3 

AVhat  relates  to  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  New 
Brunswick,  is  taken  upon  the  authority  of  Professor  John- 
ston and  Principal  Dawson.  The  rates  per  acre  in  Nova 
Scotia  are  on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Board  of  Agriculture,  James  Iron,  Esq.,  verified  by  my 
own  observation,  and  the  testimony  of  practical  farmers. 
In  Cbrnwallis,  well-manured  upland  yields  300  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre  ;  while  on  the  dyked  land  of  that  place, 
600  bushels  have  been  raised  off  one  acre.  Seventy  bush- 
els of  oats  have  been  raised  off  the  same  land.  Also  forty 
bushels  per  acre  of  wheat.  This  is  of  the  very  best  dyke 
land,  but  without  being  manured. 
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Zoological. — Like  most  of  their  brethren  on  this  conti- 
nent, the  aborigines  of  Nova  Scotia  lived  by  hunting  and 
fishing.  The  early  immigrants  too  found  the  chief  attrac- 
tion in  the  chase  and  the  fishery,  which  the  forests  and 
rivers,  and  lakes,  and  shores  of  the  country  afibrded.  Tliey 
prosecuted  the  department  of  hunting  with  such  excessive 
eagerness,  that  in  less  than  one  century,  more  than  one 
valuable  species  became  extinct,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  most  valuable,  both  for  fur  and  food,  became  very 
scarce. 

Among  the  native  quadntpeds  of  the  province,  the 
moose,  cariboo,  bear,  fox,  lynx,  weasel,  martin,  otter, 
minx,  fisher,  woodchuck,  hare,  raccoon,  porcupine,  beaver, 
musquash,  squirrel,  rat,  mouse,  are  still  to  be  found. 

The  moose  is  the  most  splendid  animal  of  our  forest.  He 
is  generally  sixteen  hands  high.  His  palmated  horns, 
which  he  sheds  annually  in  February,  weign  from  thirty 
to  forty  pounds.  lie  has  no  brow  antlers.  His  head  is 
long,  neck  short,  ears  large  and  pointed,  and  nostrils  great- 
ly dilated.  His  upper  lip  is  very  broad  and  pendent,  his 
legs  long,  tail  short ;  his  hoof  is  cloven,  and  when  he  trots 
the  clattering  of  it  can  be  heard  a  long  distance.  His  col- 
or is  light  gray,  mixed  with  a  dark  red.  His  flesh  is  ten- 
der, delicate,  easy  of  digestion,  palatable,  and  nourishing. 
He  ruminates  like  the  ox,  and  feeds  on  moss,  on  the  natu- 
ral grass  of  intervales,  and  on  the  tender  buds  and  leaves 
of  a  species  of  maple  called  moosewood. 

The  cariboo  is  distinguished  by  having  brow  antlers, 
which  are  rounder  than  the  horns  of  the  moose.  It  is  not 
BO  tall  as  the  moose,  but  more  swift.  Its  flesh  is  very  ten- 
der, and  much  esteemed  for  its  nourishing  qualities.  Both 
moose  and  cariboo  were  very  numerous  in  Nova  Scotia 
forty  years  ago,  but  they  are  fast  disappearing. 

The  only  kind  of  bear  in  Nova  Scotia  is  the  Hack  hear, 
which  attains  to  a  very  large  size,  and  weighs  from  500  to 
800  pounds. 

We  have  four  varieties  o£  fox — the  red,  gray,  silver,  and 
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black.  Tlieir  fur,  with  that  of  the  otter,  minx,  and  bea- 
ver, forms  a  valuable  export.  That  it  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  other  fur  in  the  world,  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  "  a  medal  was  awarded  to  W.  J.  Cole- 
man, Esq.,  for  a  very  clioice  collection  of  skins — tine  speci- 
mens of  silver,  red,  and  cross  fox,  otter,  and  minx,"  by  the 
jury  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition  of  1862. 

The  7iative  birds  of  Nova  Scotia  are  too  numerous  to 
be  even  enumerated  liere.  Each  of  the  six  orders  into 
•which  birds  have  been  divided,  is  well  represented.  Of 
the  order  Raptores  are  two  families :  \\\q,  falcons  and  owls  ; 
prominent  specimens  of  which  are,  tlie  bald-caglc,  the  fish- 
hawk,  hen-hawk,  and  sparrow-liawk ;  of  the  owls,  we  have 
the  Avhite  owl,  great-eared  owl,  speckled  owl,  horned  owl, 
barn  owl.  Of  the  order  Percliers^  there  are  the  shrikes^ 
icarUers,  thrushes,  fly-catchers,  chatterers,  finches,  cross- 
lills,  croivs,  ci'ecjpers,  humming-hirds,  Jcing-fishers,  swallows, 
night-hawks  /  under  each  of  these  families  there  are  many 
species,  which  I  attempt  not  to  enumerate.  Of  the  order 
CIrnibers,  the  woodpecker  is  the  most  familiar  family  in 
Kova  Scotia.  Of  the  order  /Scrapers,  the  grouse  and 
flcjcons  are  the  chief  families  in  Nova  Scotia,  of  which 
the  birch-]iartridge,  spruce-partridge,  and  wild-pigeon  are 
^vell  known  specimens.  Of  the  order  Wade^'s,  there  are 
herons,  snipes,  phalaropes,  and  plovers.  Of  the  last  order, 
the  Swimmers,  wo  have  six  families — the  ducks  and  geese, 
divers,  auks,  gulls,  gannets,  and  grebes. 

The  Ttptiles  of  Nova  Scotia  a'^  not  very  numerous, 
neither  arc  they  large  in  size,  nor  i..jurious  to  man.  The 
principal  are  the  tortoise  (fresh  water)  ;  several  species  of 
snakes  ;  some  lizards  ;  several  species  of  frogs,  toads,  and 
newts. 

Fish  forms  one  of  the  chief  natural  resources  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.  AVith  the  exception  of  New- 
foundland, no  other  country  on  this  continent  can  ap- 
proach Nova  Scotia  in  tlie  article  offish.  Her  seas,  bays, 
and  coasts  abound  with  inexhaustible  quantities  of  mack- 
4;} 
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erel,  herring,  cod,  haddock,  halibut,  alewives  oi  ^aspercaii 
pollock,  salmon,  and  shad.  All  these  are  superior  in  qual- 
ity. There  is  hardly  a  lake,  river,  or  streamlet,  that  does 
not  abound  with  excellent  trout,  salmon,  perch,  or  soino 
other  kind  of  fresh-water  fish.  The  cod,  mackerel,  and 
herring,  are  the  most  important  and  numerous.  The  cod 
and  haddock  frequent  the  coast  of  the  province  throughout 
nearly  its  entire  extent,  and  in  quantities  which  hardly 
know  exhaustion.  The  macl'crel  como  in  vast  ^^  st'hiiksp 
of  several  miles  in  breadth,  sometimes  so  dense  as  to  im- 
pede the  progress  of  smaller  vessels.  AVith  proper  appll- 
ances  immense  quantities  can  be  secured  at  a  single  haul 
from  these  masses.  Upwards  of  3,000  barrels  have  been 
taken  in  a  single  night,  and  1,000  barrels  in  a  single  liaul. 
In  the  autumn  of  1855,  upwards  of  20,000  barrels  of  mack- 
erel were  taken  in  the  harbor  of  Halifax  alone.  ]Mack(;rel 
of  the  first  quality  abound  in  the  Great  Bras  d'Or  Lukes, 
Cape  Breton.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
where  herring  may  not  be  caught  in  abundance.  The 
Jiallhut  is  a  delicious  fish,  attaining  sometimes  to  the 
weight  of  500  pounds ;  it  is  very  abundant  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  shad  is  a  splendid  fish,  greatly 
valued,  and  always  in  demand  at  a  good  price,  at  homo 
and  abroad.  It  is  seldom  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with  its  basins,  and  cstuaries„and  trib- 
utary rivers,  being  its  chief  resort.  The  alcwife,  aloof,  or 
gaspereau,  is  caught  in  rivers  and  streams,  where  it  resorts 
in  great  quantities  in  spring.  The  salmon  is  found  in  most 
of  the  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  and  is  taken 
on  the  coast  in  spring,  before  it  has  entered  the  rivers. 
The  common  trout^  and  salmon-trout  are  found  in  all  lakes, 
rivers,  and  brooks.  The  eel,  perch^  and  smelly  abound  in  | 
the  harbors  and  streams. 

Of  shellrjish  our  coasts  furnish  the  following  specimens: 
The  lobster,  muscle,  sea  clam,  cockle,  blue  erab,  iiipple-l 
fish,  oyster,  periwinkle,  quahog,  scallop,  razor-fish,  shorej 
clam,  sea-spider,  soldier-crab,  sea-crab,  and  star-fisli. 
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CIIAFTEE  ly. 

POPULATION,  STATISTICS,  &c. 

TiiK  study  of  the  increase  and  origin  of  the  population 
of  a  country  is  both  interesting  and  important.  The  peo- 
ple of  a  country,  after  all,  is  its  most  precious  treasure. 
It  is  its  men  that  make  a  country  great  or  otlierv;ise. 
Every  thing  relating  to  the  origin,  character,  habits,  and 
progress  of  the  population  is,  therefore,  deserving  of  care- 
ful preservation  and  study.  Till  the  taking  of  the  last 
ccusus  in  this  province,  there  had  been  a  very  sad  neglect 
in  securing  and  preserving  information  on  these  subjects. 

The  Mic  Mac  Indians  and  French  Acadians  constituted 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia,  inclusive  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  what  now  forms  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  prior  to  the  year  1755,  when  tlie  expulsion  of 
the  disloyal  Acadians  took  place.  A  considerable  acces- 
sion to  the  British  population  was  made  in  1749,  when  the 
city  of  Halifax  was  founded. 

At  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  disloyal  Acadians, 
the  British  population  of  the  whole  province  of  -Nova 
Scotia  was  only  5,000. 

Thre(7  years  after  this  date  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  inviting  the  people  of 
New  Enijrland  to  settle  on  the  lands  of  the  banished  Aca- 
dians.  The  terms  were  very  liberal,  and  hundreds  of 
substantial  farmers  came  over  and  settled  in  the  several 
districts  left  vacant  by  the  Acadians. 

Iii  1764  the  population  of  the  province  was  estimated 
at  13,000.  The  American  "VVar  of  Independence  added 
considerably  to  the  population  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
number  of  loyalists  who  sought  refuge  in  the  province 
during  that  war  has  been  estimated  at  20,000.  Their 
descendants  are  to  be  found  in  the  counties  of  Shelburne, 
Digby,  Annapolis,  Hants,  and  Guysborough. 


078  POPULATION,    STATISTICS,   ETC. 

Emigration  from  Scotland  added  largely  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  province  in  the  years  1770-1775.  The  uiustern 
part  of  Nova  Scotia  proper  and  Cupe  Breton  are  indebted 
mainly  to  Scotland  for  their  population. 

By  the  last  census — that  of  18G1 — we  have  only  5,927 
Negroes,  1,407  Indians,  and  20,859  Acadians. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  view  of  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  Nova  Scotia,  down  to  the  census  ol  18G1 : 

Dates.  PoiMilatlon.           Interval  of  years.      Rate  of  IncrcoSc. 

1755,  5,000,  ..  

1764,  13.000,  9,  

1772,  19,920,  8,  

1784,  32,000,  12,  

1818,  82,053,  84,  150.41. 

1828,  153,848,  10,         87.49. 

1837,  199,900,  9,         29.93. 

1851,  270,117,  14,         88.12. 

1801,  330,857,  10,         19.82. 

Since  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  Nova 
Scotia  has  received  no  considerable  addition  to  her  popu- 
lation from  immigration.  A  ship-load  of  innnigrants  from 
Scotland,  and  another  from  Ireland,  might  arrive  at  some 
of  our  principal  ports,  at  the  earlier  period,  once  a  year, 
latterly  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  land  half  lier 
passengers,  and  then  proceed  to  Canada  or  the  United 
States  with  the  remainder.  The  progress  of  ouc  popula- 
tion cannot,  therefore,  fairly  be  compared  with  that  of 
Canada  or  the  United  States,  as  a  whole.  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  Canada,  by  the  last  census, 
and  about  one-half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
have  arisen  from  immigration. 

AVhen  we  compare  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in 
Nova  Scotia  with  that  of  older  countries,  the  result  is 
highly  gratifying  to  our  patriotism. 

Let  us  compare  it  with  some  of  the  New  England  States. 
Irom  the  year  of  the  peace  of  1783  to  1850,  the  popula- 
tion of  Connecticut  increased  less  than  twofold ;  lihodc 
Island  and  Massachusetts,  nearly  threefold ;  New  llamp 
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sliirc,  nearly  fourfold.  Nova  Scotia  proper  increased,  from 
1784  to  1851,  more  than  sixfold,  and  to  1861,  more  than 
eighffold;  while,  including  Capo  Breton, it  increased  more 
than  tenfold. 

1184.  1850. 

Rliode  Island,  50,400  147,545 

New  Hampshire,  82,500  317,976 

Connecticut,  206,000  370,792 

Massachusetts,  350,000  994,504 

Nova  Scotia  (1784),  32,000  (1851)  276,117 

The  following  table  will  show  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation for  the  last  ten  years  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
province : 

POPULATION.  Eftte  per  cent. 

18S1.  ISCl.  Increase,  of  Increase. 

Ilalifax  (city) 19,949       25,026  5,077       25.44 

»      (outsidocity)..     19,103       23,995  4,832       25.21 

Totalin  county 39,112  49,021  9,909  25.33 

Colchester 15,409  20,045  4,576  29.58 

Cumberland. 14,339  19,533  5,194  36.22 

Pictou 25,593  28,785  3,192  12.47 

Sydney 13,407  14,871  1,404  10.42 

Guysborough 10,838  12,713  1,876  17.80 

Inverness 10,917  19,907  3,050  18.02 

Richmond 10,381  12,007  2,226  21.44 

^^<=*'^""'                        i  27  580  \    ^.643?  ogog  10  62 

Cape  Breton  county    \  ^''^^^  1 20,806  S  '  " 

Hants 14,330  17,460  8,130  2l!l4 

Kings 14,138  18,731  4,593  82.48 

Annapolia 14,286  16,953  2,467  17.26 

Digby 12,252  14,751  2,499  20.39 

Yarmouth 13,142  15,446  2,304  17.63 

Shelburne 10,622  10,008  46  .43 

Queens 7,256  9,305  2,109  29.06 

Lunenburg 10,395  19,032  3,237  19.74 

Totals 276,117    830,857     54,740       19.82 

The  average  number  of  members  in  each  family  in  the 
province  is  6.07 ;  in  Canada,  in  1851,  the  average  was  6.26, 
and  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  same  date,  4.73. 

Origin  of  the  Population. — Out  of  a  population  of 
330,857,  there  are  294.706  native  born,  leaving  only 
36,151  who  have  come  from  abroad  ;  the  proportion  bom 
out  cf  the  province  being  10.92  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
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The  following  abstract,  prepared  from  the  censns  of 
18G1,  will  give  an  interesting  view  of  our  population  by 


origin : 
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The  Religious  Census  of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  exhibited 
as  follows : 


Kiil!K'opallan» 47,744 

l]niif«ll'ri'»liytorii>ns..«),-iri6 »  caMo 

Cliiiriai  ofSootlttiia....ill,U(W  f '^'^^^ 

Itoiiianisti 86.2S1 

Uiiptists ^^,*!6 

■WtsUfVim  Mithddists iJ4,(ir)5 

Yrvv  OhriBtlan  IJaptlsts C,"04 

Christian  l)is<'i|di'9. UOl 

Coii|.;rfpiti(inulistB 2,18S 

Kel'ornu'd  I'n'sliytrrlans 2;iC 

Other  Ocfdu  not  classed b22 

Lutherans 4,!fc)2 
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Ko  creed  given 2,314 

Total  population 830,857 
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FHrinors 87,897 

Farm  Laborers 9,8ll6 
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Mariners r).242 

Latnircr" 8,y(t8 

t'arpenters  and  Joiners 4,4()3 
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■Wiitcli  and  I'lookiiiakcri* 
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Diseases  and  Deaths. — Tlie  total  number  of  deaths  in 
one  year — the  year  previous  to  the  taking  of  the  census 
of  1S61 — was  i^TOO,  being  l.-il  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population.  2,'ISO  of  this  number  were  males,  and  2,199 
feuuilos.  One-thircl  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  is  of 
per  ous  under  five  years  of  age,  and  over  two-fifths  of  this 
miiiilxM"  take  place  under  one  year  of  age.  The  census 
of  1851  showed  the  mortality  of  that  period  to  be  2,802, 
or  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  increased 
mortality,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1801,  is  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  that  fatal,  and,  in  this  province,  compara- 
tively new  disease,  diphtheria.  In  the  year  immediately 
preceding  the  census  it  carried  off  upwards  of  one  thousand 
persons.  The  only  other  disease  that  approaches  it  by 
half  is  consumption,  which  had  swept  off  7G7  in  the  same 
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your.  Scarh't  fever  niiik.s  next,  l)eiii<;  210  ;  thou  mensJcn 
152  ;  next  eroup^  12li ;  injliuimuitlon  of  the  luhy-s  and  More 
ihroat  arc  tlu;  Diily  other  speeilic  diseaaoB  that  have  taken 
oft'  art  many  as  one  hundred  in  tlio  year.  Tlio  mortality 
in  Upper  Canada,  in  1851,  was  under  ono  per  cent.;  in 
Lower  Canada  it  was  ono  and  onc-tl»ird  per  cent. ;  in  New 
Brunswick  it  was  tlio  same  as  in  Lower  Canada.* 

*  DEATHS   AND  CAUSES  OF  DBATOS. 


(MiiM  and  Nntiirc  of  Dlgonso. 
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Violent  and  Accidmkil  Deaths. 
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DUeases  of  the  Hespiratory  and 
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Diseases  of  Urinary  and  Genera 
lice  Organs, 


Dlsooso  of  Bladder 
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IntlaiiiiiiatiiiM  of  Kidneys. 

I'uerneral  Fever 

Child-bed 


Diseases  of  Uncertain  Seat. 


Abscess 
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Scrofula 
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Dropsy 

Old  At.'o 
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Intemperance 
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Diseases  of  Eije  and  Ear. 


Disease  of  Kyo. 
Disease  of  F^ar.. 
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Pfaf  and  Di'MH. — There  is  1  of  tliis  class  in  overy 
1 100  vi'  tlio  popuiatitMi.  In  Canada,  in  1851,  tiicro  was 
1  in  IjJ^T'-i;  '"  ^^^^  United  States,  1  in  2,.'U)5 ;  in  Great 
Britain,  1  in  1,590  ;  in  France,  1  in  1,212;  in  Prussia,  1 
in  1  <50i ;  and  in  Switzerland,  1  in  overy  503.  The  aver- 
a"0  proportion  of  this  class  throni^hout  the  civilized  world 
is  estimated  at  about  1  in  1,550  of  the  population. 

Tin;  Bund. — There  were  130  blind  persons  in  Nova 
Scotia  in  1851.  The  census  of  18G1  returns  185  of  this 
class.  It  is  not  stated  how  many  of  this  number  wero 
born  blind,  and  how  many  became  so  by  old  ago  or  dis- 
ease. 
ij  Lunatics  and  Idiots. — In  1851,  there  were  only  100  of 
i  this  class  of  unfortunates,  being  1  in  1,000  of  the  whole 
;  population.  The  returns  for  1801  give  340.  It  is  more 
':  than  probable  that  the  number  in  1851  was  u'ldcrstatcd. 
The  jiumbcr  of  idiots  in  the  returns  of  1851  was  299,  and 
in  1801,  317. 

REIiATIVE  rnOPORTION  OP  SEXES. 

, 1851. >  < 18G1. . 

Mali's.  Foniftlea.  Males.  Females. 

Under  10  years  of  age...  44,000  43,452  45,503  44,561 

From  10  to  20 83,791  83,444  40,843  89,715 

u      20  "  30    20,277  22,38?  27,998  30,148 

u      30  "  40    14,015  14.005  17,447  18,018 

u      40  "  50      10,610  10,271  12,893  13,056 

Above  50  years 14,378  U,228  20,489  18,844 

137,677       138,445      *  165,233      104,942 
*  Column  of  agea  not  givva  not  included. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES. 

Under  this  head  may  be  comprised  the  Agricultural, 
Fishing,  Mining,  Commercial,  JShip-building,  Manufao- 
iuring,  and  Zumlering  interests,  with  the  progress  made 
in  each  of  tliese  departments.  The  natural  resources  of 
Nova  Scotia  in  four  of  these  departments  are  such  as  to 
afford  scope  for  indefinite  industrial  progress.  Her  geo- 
graphical position  affords  eminent  facilities  for  the  pursuits 
of  commerce.  Her  fisheries  have  no  rivals.  Her  coal-fields 
— the  umpires  of  the  Great  International  Exhibition  being 
judges — liave  no  equal  ^  and  her  iron,  gypsum,  and  gold, 
no  superior  ;  while  a  great  portion  of  her  soil  is  as  fertile 
and  productive  as  any  in  the  world. 

Agricultural. — ^Tliat  this  is  an  important  part  of  our 
provincial  industry,  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  37,897  farmers,  and  9,306  farm  laborers,  given  in  the 
census  of  1801 — something  considerably  over  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  male  population  of  the  province.  In  Upper 
Canada,  which  is  eminently  an  agricultural  country,  only 
three-eighths  of  the  male  population  claim  to  be  farmers, 
in  the  census  of  1851 ;  while  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
the  census  of  1855,  returned  only  321,930,  or  about  one- 
fifth,  as  such. 

As  a  grazing  country,  Nova  Scotia  takes  a  very  respec- 
table position  among  her  neighbors.  The  counties  of 
Kings,  Annapolis,  Cumberland,  Colchester,  and  Hants, 
owing  to  their  excellent  and  extensive  marshes  and  inter 
vales,  are  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  place  in  Brit 
ish  America,  in  this  respect.  No  finer  heef  is  produce(j 
in  America  than  that  of  Kings  county,  and  the  praise  oj 
Annajwlis  cheese  bids  fair  to  be  as  wide-spread  as  tliat  oJ 
Gloucester,  Cheshire,  or  Duulop  cheese.    As  a  w/ieat  px 
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ducing  country,  Nova  Scotia  cannot  take  rank  with  the 
Great  West.  She  does  not  raise  her  own  bread.  Still, 
iu  this  article  she  surpasses  five  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  twelve  of  the  more  recently  settled  States  and 
Territories.    Tlie  following  table  will  illustrate  this  fact : 


Novii  Seotiii 

Maine 

N.lliuiipsU'o 

Mass 

E.  Island... 
C'onnccti"-iit 
Dist.  i)f  Col. 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi . 
Louisiana  .. 

Texas  

Arkansas. .. 
t'alil'iirnia  . . 
Minnt'suta. . 

Oregon 

Utah 

Kew  Mexico 
Missouri  ... 
Keiituclcy  . . 
■Wisconsin. 

Iowa 

Gi'or!.'ia  . . . . 
i".  Carolina.. 
N.  Carolina.. 
Maiyland  .. 
Tuunessce.. 
Delaware. .. 
New  .Jersey. 

Virginia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Mieliipin.  .. 
I'eunsylva'a. 
Vermont . . . 


Wheat.    ^'°' 


297,157 

296,259 

lS5,6oS 

81,211 

49 

41,726 

17,870 

1,021 

294.041 

137,990 

417 

41,198 

19i>,639 

17,821 

1,401 

211.94:i 

107,702 

196,517 


67,488 


6,509 
1,162 
17,201 
9,606 
476 
8,108 
8,047 

"i25 
106 
210 


19,910 
5.3,750 
43,790 


8,006 


Oats. 


Buck-   i,„_,.„     Tons       Lbs.         Lbs.      IJushcIs 
wheat,  """^'^y-    Hay.     Butter.    Cheese.  Potatoes. 


1,384,437 

973,881 

215,232 

1,25S,73j 

8.134 

60,580 


26,878 
178,883 
050,183 

30^.582 
65,146 
10,900 


60,451 


170,801 

104,528 

65,265 

105,892 

1,245 

"878 

55 

348 

1.121 

8 

56 

176 

"615 

'  '3.32 

100 

23,041 

10,097 

79,878 
62,510 

"283 

16,704 

103,071 

19,427 

8,015 


190,097 

151,731 

70,266 

112,385 

18,875 

19,090 

75 

8,958 
229 

4"770 

177 

9,712 


1,799 

6 

9,861 

05,343 

2Ko!)3 

11,501 

4,5S3 

2,735 

745 

2,737 

66 

6.492 

25,437 

110,795 

45,483 

75,249 

165,584 

42,150 


287,887 


73,858 

l',974 

2,690 

81,801 

12,517 

20,672 

8,397 

8,924 

2,638 

2,009 

373 

4,288 

116,284 
115,296 

84,598 
23,497 
25,427 
145,180 
14.5,070 
72,942 
30,159 


8,618,890 


1,066,025 

14,809 
875,853 


658,136 

2,319,.574 

1,864,104 

705 

1,100 

211,784 

74,004 

101 


888,816 
1,93;5,128 

2,979,975 


1,634,867 


642,060 


296,748 


18,824 
80,423 
20,314 
1,148 
02,018 


40,391 
4,810 

95.048 
8,925 

8,i87 
600,819 
434,850 


1,086,789 


651,029 

28,292 

7.823 

246,001 

201.482 

0.'),683 

9.3,.548 

103,832 

9,292 

21,146 

91,336 

43,903 

3 

939,006 

1,490,487 

l,40'.i.077 

270,120 

227,379 

186,494 

620,313 

704,938 

1,067,844 

340,642 


The  above  table  is  based  on  the  census  of  1851.  It  ap- 
pears from  tlie  above,  that  in  the  growth  of  liye,  Nova 
Scotia  exceeds  sixteen  of  the  neighboring  States  and  Terri- 
tories; in  the  growth  of  Oats,  she  excels  thirteen;  in 
Bucltwheat,  twenty-three ;  in  Barley,  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory in  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Ohio  and  New 
York.  In  the  growth  of  Hay,  and  iu  the  produce  of  the 
Dairy,  the  larger,  more  populous,  and  older  States  only 
are  in  advance  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  Hay,  she  is  ahead  of 
twenty-two ;  in  Butter,  of  fifteen ;  in  Cheese,  of  fourteen ; 
while  in  Totatoes  she  leaves  twenty-three  of  them  far  be- 
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hind  ber.  In  the  growth  of  Indian  corn,  most  of  the 
States  surpass  Nova  Scotia.  The  quality  of  the  corn  raised 
in  the  province  is  excellent,  and  the  rate  per  acre  is  lavf>-er 
tlian  in  any  place  we  know  of.  It  is  only  in  some  of  tlie 
western  counties  of  the  province  that  any  effort  has  been 
made  to  raise  it. 

Tbe  progress  of  Nova  Scotia  in  husbandry  is  not  by  any 
means  what  it  might  be,  were  skill,  and  industry,  and  en- 
terprise applied  to  her  natural  resources,  as  they  have  been 
in  some  neighboring  countries.  Too  little  attention  is 
given  to  tb.e  laws  of  rotation — to  the  preservation  and 
preparation  of  manures — to  the  management  of  live  stock 
— to  the  using  of  improved  implements  and  modes  of  cul- 
ture. Therr  is  need  of  a  second  Agricola,  to  give  a  new 
impetus  to  our  agricultural  'aterests.  Agricultural  socle- 
ties  in  many  of  our  couni!  -  :1  ut  a  mere  form,  without 
life  or  energy  ;  and  the  Ce.  r  '  Joard,  if  not  entirely  de- 
funct, is  certainly  asleep  for  alJ  practical  purposes. 

Comparison  with  the  past,  however,  will  show  that  we 
are  making  substantial  progress. 

The  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  at  three  succes- 
sive periods  were  as  follows : 


In  1827. 

292,009  acres. 


In  1S51. 

839,322  acres. 


In  1S61. 

1,028,032  acres. 


The  cultivated  land  of  tlie  province  is  given  in  the  een-| 
BUS  of  1861,  under  the  following  heads  .     Salt  marsh,  20,- 
729  acres;  diked  marsh,  35,487  acres;  cultivated  intcij 
vale,  77,102  acres;  and  cultivated  upland,  894,714  acres; 
making   a  total  of  1,028,032   acres,  the   total  value  ofl 
which   is  estimated    at  $18,801,365,  the   average  valuf 
giv'cn  per  acre  is  :  of  diked  marsh,  $62.06  ;  of  salt  niarslil 
$26.04;  of  cultivated  intervale,  $27.45  ;  and  of  cultivate^ 
upland,  $15.58.     This  is  undoubtedly  an  undcr-estimati 
of  the  value  of  every  one  of  these  classes  of  land.    It  is  tl 
be  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  local  prejv 
dices  of  a  great  many  people  against  giving  tne  full  vahij 
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of  their  real  estate  to  the  enumerators,  for  fear  that  it  would 
be  rns»de  the  basis  of  taxation.  In  some  counties,  cultivated 
upland  sells  for  $50,  $60,  $80,  and  in  some  cases,  $100  per 
acre  ;  while  diked  marsh  of  the  most  ordinary  description 
brin<^s  $80,  and  the  best  from  $200  to  $350. 


COMPABATIVB    STATEMENT 


Barley, 

u 

Rye, 

u 

Oats, 

(( 

Buckwheat, 

(( 

Indian  Corn, 

u 

Peas  &  Beans, 

u 

Totatopo, 

u 

Turnips, 

(C 

Other  Pwoots, 

(( 

Apples, 

u 

Plums, 

(( 

Hay,              1 

tons, 

Maple  Sugar, 

lbs., 

]3utter. 

a 

Cheese, 

u 

1851,  AND  1861. 

1827. 
152,861 


449,026 


163,218 


i.L    PRODUCE, 

ETC.,    FOR    1827, 

1851. 

18C1, 

297,157 

812,081 

190,097 

269,578 

61,438 

59,706 

1,384,437 

1,978,137 

170,301 

195,340 

87,475 

15,529 

21,333 

l,986,'i89 

3,824,804 

407,127 

554,318 

87,727 

186,484 

4,335 

287,837 

834,287 



249,549 

8,613,890 

4,532,711 

652,009 

901,296 

The  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  1861  is  esti- 
mated at  $8,021,860. 

COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT    SHOWING    INCREASE  OF  LIVE  STOCK,   FROM  1808 

TO  1861. 


1803.  1827. 

Horses 0,703  12,951 

Sheep 75,304        173,731 

Swine 27,695  71,482 

Neat  Cattle,  including 

Milch  Cows 56,972        110,818 

Xeat  Cattle,  exclusive 

of  Cows 

Milch  Cows 


1851. 

28,786 

282,180 

51,533 


.156,857 
.  86,856 


18C1. 

41,927 

332,653 

53,217 


151,798 
110,504 


The  value  of  the  live  stock  of  Nova  Scotia  is  estimated 
at  $0,802,399. 

A  good  milch  cow  costs  from  $20  to  $40.  Sometimes 
cows  of  superior  breeds  sell  for  $60  and  $80. 
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The  best  fatted  oxen  are  produced  in  Kings  county. 
The  next  best  in  tlie  county  of  Cumberland ;  Hants  and 
Annapolis  counties  come  next. 

A  pair  of  fatted  oxen  of  the  first  quality  yield  tlie 
owner  from  $190  to  $300  at  his  own  barn-yard.  This  re- 
fers specially  to  Cornwallis,  Kings  county. 

In  the  department  of  agricultural  industry,  Pictou  ranks 
first,  Colchester  second,  Cumberland  third.  Kings  fourth 
Annapolis  fifth,  Inverness  sixth,  Sydney  seventh,  JIants 
eighth,  Lunenburg  ninth,  Halifax  tenth,  Cape  Breton 
(county)  eleventh,  Yarmouth  twelfth,  Digby  thirteenth  ' 
Victoria  fourteenth,  Guysborough  fifteenth.  Queens  six- 
teenth, Richmond  seventeenth,  Shclburne  eightcentli.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  those  counties  which  rank  the  lowest 
in  agricultural,  rank  the  highest  in  fishing  industry. 

Fishing  Industiiy. — If  we  except  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia  may  be  safely  said  to  possess  the  finest  fisheries  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  part  of  its  coast  of  1,000  miles, 
where,  at  one  season  or  another,  a  profitable  fishing  ma' 
not  be  pursued.  Its  bays  and  harbors,  and  inland  lakes 
seas,  and  rivers,  abound  also  with  excellent  fish. 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of 
vessels  and  boats  employed,  and  men  engaged  in  fishinfr, 
and  the  quantities  of  fish  cured  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  185: 
and  1801  respectively,  will  exhibit  the  progress  being  made 
in  this  department : 

1851.  1S61. 

Vessels 812  900 

Boiits 5,161  8,816 

Moil  employed 10,394  14,322 

Quintals  of  Dry  Fish 196,434:  39C>,425 

barrels  of  Mackerel 100,047  60,108 

Barrels  of  Shad 3,530  7.C49 

Barrels  of  Alewives 5,343  12,565 

]Jarrels  of  Salmon 1,009  2,481 

No.  of  Smoked  Salmon ; 2,738 

Barrels  of  Herring 63,200  194,170 

Boxes  of  llernng,  smoked 15,409  85,557 

The  only  kind  offish  in  which  there  is  a  decrease  in  tlj 
Catch,  as  compared  with  1851,  is  the  mackerel.    The  migri 
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tory  habits  of  this  fish  will  account  for  the  difference. 
230,979  gallons  of  fish-oil  have  been  manufactured  in  the 
province  in  1860.  43,965  nets  and  seines  are  reported  in 
the  census  of  1861.  The  value  of  the  vessels,  boats,  and 
nets  used  in  the  fisheries  of  the  province  is  estimated  at 
$1,780,450.  The  value  of  the  fish  and  oil  reported  in  1861 
is  estinmted  at  $2,376,721.  Halifax  ranks  first  in  this  de- 
partment of  industry,  Guysborough  second,  Richmond 
third,  Lunenburg  fourth,  Shelburne  fifth,  Yarmouth  sixth, 
Digl)y  seventh,  Cape  Breton  (county)  eighth,  Inverness 
ninth.  Queens  tenth,  Victoria  eleventh,  Annapolis  twelfth, 
Sydney  thirteenth,  Kings  fourteenth,  Pictou  fifteenth, 
Colchester  sixteenth,  Cumberland  seventeenth,  Hants 
eijfhtcenth. 

The  set-line  or  "  trawl"  fishing  is  pursued  to  a  large 
extent  by  foreign  fishermen,  to  the  serious  injury  of  our 
fisliiiig  interests.  It  is  maintained  by  good  authorities  on 
the  subject,  that  if  this  method  is  long  persisted  in  the 
hanks  will  be  rendered  entirely  unproductive.  Lines 
having  hooks  suspended  to  them,  about  three  feet  apart, 
are  made  to  descend  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where 
the  mother  fish  repose  to  deposit  their  spawn.  These 
haited  hooks  are  seized  by  these  fish,  generally  the  largest, 
hefore  they  have  accomplished  the  important  ofiice  of 
reproduction.  The  consequence  will  inevitably  be,  the 
extermination  of  that  invaluable  kind  of  fish  in  that  most 
productive  of  all  regions.  Destroy  the  mother  with  her 
brood,  her  offspring,  and  the  result  is  one  and  ineviiahle 
in  all  nature.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  governments  to  put 
an  instant  and  peremptory  stop  to  this  suicidal  practice. 
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COMMERCIAL  INDUSTRY. 


Tlie  geographical  position  of  Nova  Scotia  is  liiglil  j  favor- 
able to  commercial  pursuits, — and  as  lier  natural  resources 
become  more  fully  developed,  there  is  no  doubt  her' com- 
merce will  increase  indefinitely.  It  was  only  in  the  year 
1818  that  Halifax  and  St.  John  were  appointed  free  ports: 
Pictou  and  Sydney,  C.  B.,  in  1828.  Now  there  are  sixty 
free  ports  in  the  province. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  exports  of  Nova  Scot'a  is 
drawn  from  the  tisliing  and  agricultural  interests.  In  18C0 
the  total  value  ot'Jish  exported,  after  supplying  home  con- 
Bumption,  was  $3,094:,499 ;  in  1854  it  was  $2,093,415. 
The  total  value  of  live  stock  and  agricultural  products 
exported  in  1800  was  $780,520;  of  lumber,  $707,136; 
products  of  mines  and  quarries,  $058,2." .  ;  furs,  $72,218 
manufactures,  $09,978  ;  vessels,  $108,270 ;  miscellaneous,! 
$151,132  ;  imported  from  other  countries  and  re-exportedJ 
$1,019,788 :  making  the  total  exports  for  1800,  $0,787,] 
804. 

The  chief  exports  to  Great  Britain  consist  of  ships  bnilj 
in  the  province,  and  squared  and  sawed  timbei'S.  Thj 
AYest  Indies  is  the  principal  market  for  our  fish.  Thl 
United  States  is  also  an  important  market  for  some  kindsoj 
our  fish,  also  for  potatoes,  coal,  gypsum,  and  freestone.  Tl( 
trade  of  Nova  Scotia  with  Canada  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Nova  Scotia  imports  tlie  greater  part  of  what  she  need 
of  textile  manufactures ;  also,  hardware,  cutlery,  potter! 
chinaware,  ship-chandlery,  chemicals,  glassware,  &c.,  froj 
Great  Britain. 

Breadstuffs,  tea,   Bugar,  tobacco,   wood  ware,  &c., 
largely  imported  from  the  United  States.    The  value 
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imports  from  tlio  United  States  to  tlie  port  of  IXiilitax 
alone,  in  1861,  was  $1,736,879,  and  of  those  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  same  por^  in  that  year,  was  $2,222,266; 
from  the  British  North  American  provinces,  $760,800 ; 
the  West  Indies,  $107,443  ;  from  all  other  countries, 
$078,571.  Every  one  of  the  outports  import  largely  from  the 
United  States  ;  Yarmouth  imported  goods  to  the  value  of 
$224,967  in  1861  from  the  United  States,  while  the  value 
of  all  her  imports  was  but  $323,597.  The  "  Eeciprocity 
Treaty"  has  given  a  very  favorable  impetus  to  our  com- 
merce with  the  United  States.  All  unmamifaetured 
articles,  the  growth  and  produce  of  Nova  Scotia,  may,  by 
virtue  of  that  treaty,  be  exported  free  of  duty  to  the 
United  States. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  fi-om  1852  to  1861 : 

Imports.  Exports. 

1852,  $5,970,877        $4,853,908 

1853,  7,085,431  5,393,538 

1854,  8,955,410  8,C9C,525 

1855,  9,418,515  4,820,05^. 

1856,  9,349,100  6,864,790 

1857,  9,080,880  6,907,830 

1858,  8,075,590  6,321,490 

1859,  8,100,955  3,889,130 

1800,  8,511,549         6,019,584 

1801,  7,613,227         6,7n,334 

The  value  of  ships  exported  is  not  include!  in  the  above. 
In  18G0  that  article  amounted  to  8,842  tons,  valued  at 

$295,054. 

VESSELS  ENTERED  INWARD  AT  THH  PORTS  OF  NOTA  SCOTIA  IN  1861. 

Vessels.  Tons.               Mon. 

Great  Britain 194  97,538          5,111 

British  West  Indies 259  31,430          1,916 

British  North  America 2,681  227,596  14,451 

United  States 2,851  803,038  18,225 

Other  countries 838  86,555          2,101 

Total 6,328        696,763        41,804 
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VESSELS  CLRARED  OUTWARD  AT  THK  PORTS  OP  NOVA  BCOTIA  IN  18G1. 

Vo»«o1b,  Tonn.  Men 

Great  Britain 152  68,289  4,2(i2 

British  "West  Indioa. 470  02,800  4,541 

British  North  America 2,055  239,036  U,!t!),j 

United  States 2,50!)  800,83.'}  15,H3« 

Other  countries 21)7  20,034  1,880 

Total 0,089        095,582        41,520 

In  Blii])ping  Nova  Scotia  takes  a  high  rank,  in  propor- 
tion to  her  extent  and  population.  It  was  shown,  in  an 
official  report  froui  *ho  governor  of  the  province  to  the 
colonial  secretary,  in  1853,  that  Nova  Scotia  then  owned 
one-third  tis  much  tonnage  as  France — that  she  siu-passcd 
the  Austrian  empire  by  2,400  vessels,  and  by  09,000  tons; 
that  she  owned  110,000  tons  of  shipping  more  than  Bel- 
gium— 38,449  tons  more  than  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies — 90,'^83  more  than  Prussia.  Holland,  whicli  once 
contested  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  with  Great  Britain, 
owned  at  that  date  (1853)  but  72,040  tons  of  shipping 
more  than  Nova  Scotia ;  Sweden,  with  a  population  of 
three  millions,  surpasses  Nova  Scotia  in  shipping  by  only 
36,927  tons.  At  the  same  date,  only  six  of  the  UniU(\ 
States  of  America  exceeded  Nova  Scotia  in  tonnage,  viz. 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryj 
land,  and  Louisiana. 

In  1840,  the  tonnage  of  all  the  British  North  Amcncaj 
colonics  was  252,832  tons.  That  of  Nova  Scotia  aloiif 
was  141,093  tons — something  considerably  over  the  luilj 
In  1853,  the  tonnage  of  Nova  Scotia  had  increased 
189,083  tons.  It  is  now  (1801)  248,001  tons.  The  mii| 
ber  of  vessels  is  3,258  ;  estimated  value,  $0,487,490. 

Ship -Building. — Great  facilities  for  ship-building  cxj 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  has  attracted  the  capital  and  indf 
try  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  sctt| 
ment  of  the  country.     Correct  statistics,  showing  tlic 
tent  to  which  this  branch  of  industry  was  carried  onj 
earlier  years,  are  not  attainable.     The  greater  nuniberf 
vessels  built  iu  the  province  are  comparatively  small. 
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adapted  to  the  coasting  trade,  and  trado  with  the  United 
States.  Many  are  built,  however,  at  Pngwash,  New 
Glasi^ow,  Pictou,  Sydney,  C.  B.,  Shelburne,  Windsor,  and 
other  phices,  of  a  superior  description,  and  ranging  from 
300  to  1 ,200  tons  ;  and  they  command  a  ready  market  in 
Ensrland  and  elsewhere  abroad. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  extent  to  which 
ship-building  has  been  prosecuted,  from  1853  to  1861 : 


Year. 

1853, 

1834, 

1855, 

1856, 

1857, 

1858, 

1859, 

1800, 

1861, 


No.  of  Vessels. 
203 
244 
236 
208 

151 

233 
216 


Tonnngo. 
81,370 
52,814 
40,409 
89,582 


16,306 

20,084 
23,034 


Vnluo. 

$1,557,090 

2,540,595 

2,240,710 

1,852,540 

757,900 

'  852,831 
972,448 


Lu^kiBERiNO. — Tliis  department  of  industry  is  not  prose- 
cuted to  the  same  extent  that  it  had  been  some  years  ago, 
in  Nova  Scotia ;  still,  however,  the  products  of  the  forest 
form  an  important  part  of  our  exports.  Deals,  boards, 
scantlings,  spars,  knees,  and  other  ship-timber;  hoops, 
staves,  laths,  shingles,  and  cord-wood,  are  all  comprised 
under  this  head. 

There  are  in  Nova  Scotia  1,401  saw-mills  ;  130  shingle 
mills;  6  lath  mills.  In  1860,  the  saw-mills  turned  out 
25,072  M.  feet  deals ;  46,607  M.  feet  pine  boards ;  36,422 
M.  feet  spruce  and  hemlock  boards.  The  return  of  staves 
for  the  same  year  is  7,659  M.     Timber,  22,592  tons. 

The  county  of  Queens  takes  the  lead  in  this  branch  of 
industry.  It  saws  more  than  one-half  the  pine  boards 
that  are  sawed  in  the  province.  Lunenburg  comes  next, 
and  then  Digby.  Pictou  ranks  fourth .;  it  exceeds  all  the 
other  counties  in  hewed  timber.  Halifax  exceeds  the 
others  in  staves ;  and  Cumberland  in  the  quantity  of  deals. 

In  the  census  of  1861,  only  507  give  themselves  as  lum- 
berers.   Many  others,  no  doubt,  devote  part  of  their  time 
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to  luml)^  ring,  wliilo  they  are  given  in  the  census  as  farm- 
ers, or  carpenters,  or  laborers. 

Manufactuuino. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  No- 
va Scotia  is  but  in  its  infancy.     Wo  are  still  depcntlont  on 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  to  a  very  largo  ex- 
tent, in  this  department,  us  has  already  been  indicated 
under  the  head  of  "  Commerce."    The  position  and  inex- 
haustible natural  resources  of  Nova  Scotia,  however,  war- 
rant the  expectation  tliat  in  the  course  of  some  years,  as 
her  population  increases,  and  these  resources  becuuie  de- 
veloped by  the  application  of  skill  and  industry  and  en- 
terprise and  capital,  she  will  occupy  the  first  position 
amongst  all  her  neighbors  as  a  manufacturing  country.    If 
she  comes  short  of  this,  it  will  be  through  lack  of  energy 
and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  her  sons.     The  num1)er  of 
saw-mills,  shingle-mills,  and  lath-mills,  lias  been  already 
given  under  the  head  of  "Lumbering."     This  class  of  in- 
dustry is  iisually  placed  under  the  head  of  Manufactures. 
In  1851,  there  were  in  Nova  Scotia  398  grist-mills;  in 
1801,  414.      Hand  looms,   in   1851,   11,096;    in   18G1, 
13,230.     Cloth  fulled  in  1851,  119,068  yards;   in  180], 
281,709  yards.     Cloth  not  fulled,  in  1851, 790,104  yards;  in 
1861,  1,039,214  yards.    Malt  liquor  manufactured  in  1851, 
71,076  gallons ;  in  1861,  109,867  gallons.     The  value  of 
leather  manufactured  in  1851  was  $210,500  ;  of  the  same 
article  manufactured  in  1861,  $240,386.     There  is  nol 
much  room  for  comparison  with  former  years  in  this  del 
partment  of  our  provincial  industry  ;  its  history  is  siniplf 
from  nihil  up  to  something.    That  something,  howeveij 
is  hopeful.     In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  cnunieJ 
ated,  we  can  add  the  following :     77  carding  mills,  witl 
116  employes — value  of  mills,  $39,440  ;  3  soap  and  cand] 
factories,  value,  $7.,000  ;  4  block  factories,  $1,650  ;  3  aN 
factories,  $3,130  ;  2  rake  factories,  $1,400  ;  3  chair  factl 
ries,  $4,400 ;  3  cloth  factories,  $14,800 ;   1  paper  mij 
$1,000  ;  1  tobacco  factory,  $800  ;  2  nail  factories,  $6,Oo| 
11  iron  foundries,  $114,600 ;  10  carriage  factories,  %l\ 
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940  ;  44  tanneries,  $74,600 ;  3  cabinet  factories,  $7,100 ; 
1  brush  factory,  $1,200 ;  1  gas  factory,  $180,000  ;  1  trunk 
factory,  $300 ;  5  breweries,  $40,000 ;  2  joiners'  factories, 
$14,400  ;  2  brick  factories,  $8,200;  15  fulling  mills,  $18,- 
800  ;  8  shoe  factories,  $4,000  ;  2  planing  factories,  $7,000; 
1  plaster  mill,  $400;  1  grind-Htono  factory,  $4,000;  1 
coal-oil  factory,  $1,000;  2  baking  factories,  $7,000;  1 
engine  factory,  $4,000;  1  pottery,  $500;  G  bark-mills, 
$7,G00;  1  pail  factory,  $100;  various  kinds  of  factories,  12 ; 
;  .lue,  $59,000.  The  number  of  bricks  made  in  1861  was 
7,059  M.;  vaiac,  $51,703.  The  number  of  grind-stones 
made,  *'i,49t  ;  value,  $44,100.  Bushels  of  lime  burnt, 
13t',848;  i..,.plo  sn.,.ir  mjulc,  249,549  pounds.  By  the 
census  of  1861,  it  i^  ^lears  that  13,510  of  our  population 
are  employed  in    'lafiufactiiring. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PUBLIC  "WORKS.— CROWN  LANDS.— REVENUE,  4o. 

Kmlwats. — ^The  oldest  piece  of  railway  in  Nova  Scotia 
is  in  the  county  of  Pictou,  between  the  Albion  Mines  and 
"  tlic  loading  ground."  It  is  about  eight  miles  in  length  ; 
it  is  owned  by  the  General  Mining  Association,  and  was 
''"ilt  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Eailways,  built  and  owned  by  the 
province,  arc  of  more  recent  date.  They  were  commenced 
in  April,  1854,  and  completed  in  December  15th,  1858. 
They  consist  of  a  trunk  line  from  Halifax  to  Truro,  and  a 
branch  line  to  "Windsor.  The  number  of  miles  completed 
is  92.V5.  The  distance  from  Halifax  to  Tniro  is  about 
sixty  miles,  and  from  "  the  Junction  "  to  Windsor  about 
thirty-three  miles.  The  Windsor  branch  brings  Halifax 
into  railway  communication  with  the  Bay  of  Fundy  ;  the 
Eastern  line,  when  extended  to  Pictou,  will  open  railway 
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commimication  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Tlie  line 
from  Truro  to  Pictou  is  being  located.  The  distance  ig 
forty  miles. 

The  cost  to  the  province  of  the  92.75  miles  already  huilt 
may  he  stated  as  follows : 

Cost  of  building  permanent  way,  including 

sidings,  stations,  and  buildings $3,896,148  86 

Cost  of  locomotives 231,179  00 

Cost  of  rolling  stock  (as  cars) 121,600  00 

Total $4,248,927  86 


There  are  on  the  lines  twenty  locomotives,  ten  first-class 
cars,  eight  second-class  cars,  one  lumdrcd  and  sixty  nther 
cars,  two  snow-ploughs.  The  road  will  compare  favorably 
with  British  raih'oads,  and  is  superior  to  the  railroads  on 
this  continent,  with  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  line  of  Canada.  The  station-houses  are  built,  how- 
ever, with  a  special  view  to  economy.  The  railway  is 
managed  by  a  commissioner  who  is  a  member  of  the  o-ov 
ernment,  and  who  is  responsible  for  its  successful  manage 
ment.  There  are  employed  under  the  commissioner  i. 
superintendent  of  the  locomotive  department ;  a  superini 
tendent  of  the  traffic  department ;  and  a  general  inspecl 
tor  of  upholdence  and  construction.  All  these  are  re 
sponsible  to  the  Commissioner  for  the  management  of  th| 
departments  committed  to  them. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  revenue  of  the  Nov'l 
Scotia  Kailroad,  for  the  last  three  years : 


Receipts  from  all  sources, , 
Working  expenses 


Tear  ondlng 

Doo.  81,  issa. 

.$102,872   57 

,    111,274  88 


Year  end  In? 
Dec.  81,  ISlH). 

$116,742  89 

96,472  26 


Tear  ondint;! 
Dec.  81,  ls61| 

$120,917 
94,114 


$8,397  31       $20,270  63      $20,802 


Tn  1859  the  road  did  not  pay  working  expenses ; 
18G0,  it  earned  $20,270.63  over  and  above  working 
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penses ;  i-i  1861,  $26,802.78  over  working  expenses,  while 
1862  promises  to  be  far  in  advance  of  1861.     The  rate 
for  travel  per  mile  is  three  cents  first  class,  two  cents  second 
class  cars  ;  rate  of  speed  twenty  miles  per  hour,  including 
stoppages.     Nova  Scotia  railway  stock  has  reached  as  high 
as  108  and  109  in  the  English  market.    Parties  in  England 
hold  our  debentures  to  the  amount  of  $3,500,000,  being 
interest  at  6  per  cent.,  payable  half-yearly,  on  cost  of  rail- 
ways.     The  largest   proportion   of   this    interest  must, 
for  some  years  to  come,  be  paid  from  the  general  revenue 
of  the  country.     The  extension  of  the  Trunk  line  to 
the  New  Brunswick  frontier,  and  onwards  through  that 
province  till  it  unites  with  the  Grand  Trunk  line  of 
Canada,  will  cause  this  line  to  be  highly  remunerative.     It 
is  highly  probable  that  in  the  course  of  1863,  tliis  great 
line  will  be  located.     This  will  make  Halifax  the  grand 
winter  terminus  for  British  North  America.     Tlie  distance 
from  Halifax  to  Riviere  du  Loup  (the  present  terminus  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  line)  is  530  miles  ;  of  this  sixty  miles  is 
already  made,  that  is,  from  Halifax  to  Truro,  which  leaves 
only  470  miles.     This  is  by  the  north  shore  route.     By 
the  central  route  the  distance  is  478  miles ;  from  which 
deduct  eighty-two  miles  already  completed,  and  we  have 
to  be  built  only  396  miles.     Again,  there  is  the  St.  John 
River  route,  which  makes  the  distance  from  Halifax  to 
Riviere  du  Loup  593  miles,  of  which  237miles  is  constructed, 
and  which  leaves  355  miles  to  be  made.     Each  of  these 
routes  has  its  advocates  in  New  Brunswick.     It  has  been 
agreed  at  an  intercolonial  convention  to  leave  the  decision 
of  the  matter  to   a  connnission  consisting  of  two  from 
Cai'iada  and  one  from  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
respectively — provision  being  made  for  the  appointment  of 
an  umpire  in  case  of  the  ^jomniissioners  failing  to  agree  in 
opinion. 

Canals. — In  the  year  1825  the  "  Shubenacadie  Canal" 
was  commenced.  It  is  still  unfinished.  It  is  intended  by 
means  of  this  canal  so  to  unite  the  Dartmouth  Lakes  and 
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the  Slnibenacadie  River,  as  to  connect  the  Halifax  harbor 
with  the  Bay  of  Fnndy.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  locks 
and  two  inclined  planes,  one  1,320  feet,  the  other  500  feet 
in  length,  to  be  worked  by  machinery.  The  locks  are 
sixty-seven  feet  in  length,  seventeen  in  breadth,  with  five 
feet  depth  of  water.     It  is  very  nearly  completed. 

There  is  also  the  "  St.  Peter's  Canal,"  which  is  to  con- 
nect the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Island,  with 
the  great  Bras  d'Or  lake.  The  whole  length  of  this  canal 
is  to  be  only  2,300  feet ;  its  breadth,  at  water  line,  fifty 
feet ;  and  depth  of  water  thirteen  feet.  It  is  to  have  one 
lock  at  the  St.  Peter's  Bay  termination,  and  a  guard 
gate  at  the  Bras  d'Or.  Length  of  lock,  120  feet ;  width 
of  gates,  twenty-two  feet.  This  canal  was  commenced  in 
the  autumn  of  1854.  The  work  has  been  suspended  for 
some  time. 

Steamers. — The  line  of  steamers  from  which  Nova 
Scotia  derives  the  greatest  advantage  is  that  of  the  Cunard 
Company.  These  call  at  Halifax  to  land  and  receive  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  both  from  Liverpool  to  Boston,  and  on 
the  return  voyage  to  Liverpool.  The  freight  by  these 
steamers  to  Halifax  is  increasing  every  year.  The  finer 
description  of  merchandise,  which  was  wont  to  be  conveyed 
in  sailing  ships,  is  now  almost  without  exception  brought 
to  Halifax  in  these  steamers.  When  the  great  Interco- 
lonial Railway  is  finished,  Halifax  will  undoubtedly  have 
her  weekly  line  of  steamers  from  England,  instead  of 
fortnightly  as  at  present.  The  Cunard  Company  have  also 
a  line  of  screw  steamers,  which  ply  regularly  betwcer 
Halifax  and  St.  Johns,  Newfoundland  ;  and  Halifax  anc 
Bermuda.  The  steamers  to  Newfoundland  receive  a  sub 
sidy  from  the  colonial  government.  There  is  a  steame 
also  which  plies  between  Halifax,  Yarmouth,  and  Boston 
There  is  a  steamer  that  makes  tri-weekly  trips  betweei 
"Windsor  and  St,  John,  N.  B. ;  also,  between  Annapoli 
Royal  and  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  connecting  with  Bostoi 
steamers  to  that  city.     There  is  also  a  line  that  connect 
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Pictou  with  Charlotte  Town,  Prince  Edward  Island,  She- 
diac,  N.  B.,  and  Quebec.  There  is  one  also  on  the  Bras 
d'Or  lake,  and  one  that  plies  between  Ilalifiix  and  the 
principal  gold-fields  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Two  little  steamboats  ply  between  Pictou  town  and  New 
Glasgow,  and  two  others  between  the  city  of  Halifax  and 
the  town  of  Dartmouth.  The  legislature  granted  the  sum 
of  $7,700,  in  aid  of  steamers,  packets,  &c.,  in  1860 ;  and 
$7,240  in  18G1. 

Roads,  Stage  CoAcnES,  &c. — The  high  roads  of  Nova 
Scotia  are  very  numerous,  and  generally  they  are  good. 
Lco-islative  grants  are  made  yearly  to  aid  in  opening  new 
roads,  and  repairing  the  great  post-roads.  The  grant  for 
this  object  in  1850  was  $9G,800  ;  in  1860  it  was  $103,855  ; 
and  in  1861,  $100,341  34. 

The  great  roads  of  the  province  are : — 

From  Halifax  "Westward  to  Yarmouth,  by  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  follows :  Halifax  to  Lunenburg,  seventy  miles ; 
thence  to  Liverpool,  thirty-six  miles  ;  thence  to  Shelburne, 
forty  miles  ;  thence  to  Yarmouth,  fifty -six  miles, — making 
in  all  203  miles  from  Halifax  to  Yarmouth.  A  tri- weekly 
stage-coach  runs  this  line.  Another  line  of  highway  is 
from  Halifax  to  Yarmouth  via  Windsor,  Kentville,  Annap- 
olis Eoyal,  Digby,  and  Clare.  The  distance  from  Halifax 
to  Yarmouth  by  this  route  is  214  miles.  A  stage-coach 
runs  this  line  three  times  a  week.  Eastward  from  Halifax 
we  travel  sixty  miles  to  Truro  by  railway  ;  from  Truro  to 
Amherst  (within  three  miles  of  the  New  Brunswick  line) 
the  distance  is  sixty  miles  ;  from  Truro  to  Pictou  the  dis- 
tance is  forty  miles.  An  excellent  line  of  stage-coaches 
run  this  road  daily.  From  Pictou  to  Antigonish,  fifty 
miles ;  thence  to  the  Strait  of  Canseau  Ferry,  thirty-three 
miles.  Total  from  Halifax  to  Canseau,  188  miles.  On 
Cape  Breton  side,  from  Plaistcr  Cove  at  Canseau,  to  Syd- 
ney town  via  South  of  Bras  d'Or,  seventy-six  miles ;  from 
Sydney  via  Sydney  mines  to  Margaree,  sixty-four  miles  ; 
from  Plaister  Cove  to  Port  Hood,  thirty  miles ;  thence  to 
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Margaree,  forty  miles.  Another  great  road  runs  froii 
Halifax  through  Musquodoboit  via  Guysborough  to  th 
Strait  of  Canseau.  Another  from  Halifax  to  Tanf^iei 
Sheet  Harbor,  &c.,  by  the  Atlantic  coast.  Anotlier  iuipoi 
tant  road  runs  from  Pictou  via  River  John,  Tatamogouclic 
Pugwash,  &c,  to  Amherst.  The  cross-roads  and  by-road 
are  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  those  mentioned  ar 
run  either  by  daily,  tri-weckly,  bi-weekly,  or  weekly  static 
coaches. 

Postal  CoMMimioATioN,  &c. — Nova  Scotia  has  regula 
mails  from  Great  Britain  only  once  a  fortnight ;  with  tli 
United  States  we  have  weekly,  and  sometimes  bi-weekl 
postal  communication  ;  with  Newfoundland,  in  summe 
we  have  fortnightly  communication,  in  winter,  monthly 
with  Prince  Edward  Island,  bi-weekly  in  summer,  o 
during  seven  months,  and  weekly,  and  sometimes  onl' 
monthly,  in  mid-winter;  with  New  Brunswick,  bi-weekl^ 
and  weekly. 

The  number  of  offices  under  the  control  of  the  postmastei] 
general,  in  18C0,  was,  1  general  post-office,  Halifax,  72  cer 
tral  offices,  and  S'l'i  branch  or  way  offices.  In  1861,  the  luiiri 
bcr  of  loay  offices  increased  to  380.    Hie  number  of  new! 
papers  posted  at,  and  delivered  at  Halifax  office  durir 
tlie  year  1800,  was  2,080,520  ;  in  18G1,  2,358,82-t— sho^ 
ing  an  increase  of  278,304.    The  number  of  letters  of 
kinds  sent,  received,  and  delivered  in  I860,  was  534,92^ 
in  1801,  705,60^  —increase,  170,774.     The  number  of  p;] 
eels  received  and  sent  from  Halifax  and  county  post-officl 
in   1800,   was   027;   in   1801,   717— increase,   90.     T| 
amount  of  money  paid  through  the  money-order  dcpaj 
ment  of  the  post-office  during  the  last  year,  was  $07,081; 
Tliis  department  lias  been  in  existence  only  two  yeard 
this  province.     The  net  income  for  1801,  was  $47,115,j 
Tlie  total  expenditure  for  the  same  period,  $(;0,444.3r)^ 

In  1860,  the  length  of  mail  route  in  cxistcmce  in 
province  was  4,115^  miles ;  and  the  actual  distance  tj 
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oiled,  751,346  miles.  In  1861,  the  length  of  route,  4,151  J 
miles ;  distance  travelled,  809,032  miles. 

There  are  289  mail  contracts  made  by  the  postmaster, 
general,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $38,604.60. 

There  is  a  uniform  rate  of  postage — five  cents  for  let- 
ters weighing  half  an  ounce — now  established  between  all 
the  British  North  American  provinces,  with  the*  exception 
of  Newfoundland. 

Electkio  Telegraphs. — ^The  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
contains  1,500  miles  of  telegraph  line,  and  three  sections 
of  submarine  cable,  viz. : 


Across  Pugwash  Harbor |  mile. 

"     Strait  of  Oanseau li    " 

"     Leuox  passage  (between  0.  B.  and  the  Isle  of  Madone) .  1      " 

Total 3  miles 

The  lines  iii  the  province  are  owned  by  the  "N(.'va 
Scotia  Electric  Telegraph  Company." 

It  has  fifty  telegraph  ofiices ;  fifty-six  telegraphists  ; 
thirty  linesmen,  and  a  large  number  of  messenger  boys. 
All  officers  of  the  company  are  sworn  to  secrecy.  The 
rates  of  tolls  for  messages  of  ten  words  are  as  follows : 

Over  any  distance  under  80  miles 12^  cents. 

Over  80  miles  and     "     160     "     25      " 

OverlGO   "       "      "      240     "     37i    " 

Over  240   "       "      "     320     "     50      " 

Over  320    "       "       "      400     "     62^    " 

All  distances  over  400  miles 75      " 

In'  proportion  to  extent  and  populatior  the  province  of 
Kova  Scotia  has  a  greater  extent  of  telegraph  wire,  a 
greater  number  of  offiices,  and  the  tariff  is  lower,  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  first  line  in  Nova  Scotia  was  erected  from  Halifax 
to  the  frontier  of  New  Brunswick,  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, in  1848.    Another  line  was  built  by  a  local  com- 
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pany,  between  Truro  and  Pictou,  in  1849.  In  1851,  the 
legislature  chartered  the  "  Nova  Scotia  Electric  Telegraph 
Company."  This  company  purchased  the  government  line 
from  Halifax  to  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  the  one  from 
Truro  to  Pictou  ;  and  they  constructed  nearly  all  tlie  ex- 
isting lines  between  that  date  and  1856.  In  ISGO,  all  the 
lines  of  the  company  were  leased  for  fifty  years  to  the 
"  American  Telegraph  Company" — a  wealthy  organiza- 
tion, which  controls  a  great  proportion  of  the  telegraphs 
on  the  American  continent. 

Crown  Lands, — Only  a  little  over  the  half  of  the  area 
of  Nova  Scotia  has  been  granted,  or  alienated  from  the 
crown.  The  price  charged  for  crown  lands  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia is  about  forty  cents  per  acre.  The  following  statement 
will  show  the  quantity  of  granted  and  ungrant'd  land  in 
the  province : 


H: 


Qimiitity  al- 
ready gruutod. 

Kemaining 
ungrunted. 

Estimated  as 
available  for 
settlcmeDt. 

Lands  open  for 
settlements. 

Acres. 
3,412,3841 

777,4381 

Novii  Scotia  proper. 
Capo  Bretou 

Acres, 
4,935,849* 
813,543J 

Acres. 
4,112,3S4i 
l,207,438i 

Acres. 
65C,6G4j 
856,676i 

Total 

5,748,893 

5,319,822J 

913,3401 

4,139,822J 

The  gross  proceeds  of  crown  lands  sold  during  1860,  M-as 
$20,840.28.     In  ISOl,  §10,598.73. 

Ukvknue  and  ExPKNDrruRK. — The  year  1861  shoAvs 
decrease  in  the  revenue  of  Nova  Scotia.    This  is  owlii 
undoubtedly,  to  the  American  war.     Nova  Scotia  hassut' 
fercd  probably  more  from  this  war  than  any  of  the  Briti 
North  American  colonies. 

Free  trade  is  the  policy  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  has  no  prol 
tection  duties.  Its  ad  valorem  duties  are  lower  than  tlios 
of  any  neighboring  countries. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  gradual  growt 
of  our  provincial  revenue : 
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Tears.        Revenue.  Tears.  Expenditures. 

1800,  $82,30»  50  1700,  $19,40-4  00 

1825,  190,455  G5  1800,  22,100  00 

1830,  185,804  00  1810,  40,000  00 

1840,  331,104  00  1815,  52,800  00 

1851,  433,120  00  1851,  423,742  00 

1852,  485,582  00  1852,  482,893  00 

1853,  510,192  00  1853,  458,712  00 

1854,  752,042  00  1854,  770,802  00 

1855,  833,009  00  1855,  7'83.052  OO 
1850,  091,015  00  1850,  090,397  00 

1857,  720,000  00  1857,  793,809  00 

1858,  710,025  00  1858,  737,108  00 

1859,  098,938  00  1839,  090,595  00 
1800,  870,055  00  1800,  852,133  00 

Tliis  revenue  is  derived  from  import,  excise,  and  light 
duties,  from  the  crown  lands,  the  mines,  the  provincial 
railway,  and  the  post-office  department.  The  expendi- 
ture is  for  the  payment  of  all  public  officers,  the  interest 
of  tlie  public  debt,  grants  for  roads  and  bridges,  educa- 
tion, agriculture,  subsidies  for  steamers,  mail  packets,  and 
ferries,  militia,  &c. 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  1861  was  $870,771. 

Public  Debt,  Cukrency,  &c. — The  public  debt  has  been 
mainly  incurred  in  constructing  the  provincial  railways. 
It  is  almost  wholly  represented  by  works  of  great  public 
utility.  At  the  close  of  the  year  18G0,  the  whole  liability 
of  the  province  was  $i,901,305  42,  viz  : 

Provincial  Bonds $4,000,000  00 

rrovincial  Notes 447,458  00 

Savings  Bank 453,847  42 

Total $4,901,305  42 

The  first  provincial  currency  was  eighteen  shillings 
sterling  to  the  pound  currency,  or  £100=£90.  The  next 
change  made  the  English  shilling  equal  to  one  shilling 
and  three-pence  sterling,  or  sixteen  English  shillings  equal 
to  £1  currency. 

In  common  with  New  Brunswick  and  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia  has  recently  adopted  the  decimal  mode  of  computa- 
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tion.  Dollars  and  cents  have  taken  the  place  of  poundi 
ehiliings,  and  pence,  with  us.  In  Nova  Scotia,  the  l}ritii5 
shilling  is  twenty-live  cents — the  British  Florin  tift 
cents — the  British  crown  $1  25 — and  the  British  gol 
sovereign  or  ponnd,  $5. 

The  treasury  issues  £1  Nova  Scotia  currency,  or  $4  an 
$5  notes.  The  banks  issue  £5  or  $20  notes  and  upwards 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  issue  notes  of  a  less  m\i 
than  $20.  The  par  of  Exchange  on  England  is  12i  pe 
cent. 

The  oldest  bank  in  the  province  is  the  "  Halifax  Baiikin 
Company,"  besides  which,  there  are  the  "  Bank  of  Kov 
Scotia,"  the  "  Bank  of  British  North  America,"  and  tli 
"Union  Bank."  Thcr)  has  never  yet  occurred  an  in 
Btance  of  a  Nova  Scotia  bank  having  suspended  pa\ 
ment.  The  new  premises  of  the  Union  Bank,  when  com 
pleted,  will  be  the  finest  building  in  Halifax. 


CHAPTER  VHI. 

;  EDUCATION  AND  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 
The  history  of  i  •  progress  of  education  in  Nova  Scotil 
does  not  much  difl'er  from  that  of  its  progress  in  the  neid 
boring  states  and  provinces.  Its  progress  has  been  in  til 
face  of  many  and  formidable  difficulties.  The  early  pottkj 
had  to  conquer  the  forest,  build  houses,  make  roads,  ail 
struggle  hard  to  keep  want  and  grim  poverty  out  of  tlid 
humble  dwellings.  They  could  neither  afford  to  biiij 
school-houses  nor  pay  schoolmasters — if  they  could  be  liff 
They  had  to  teach  their  children  at  their  own  tiresidJ 
after  the  toils  of  the  day  were  ended,  without  the  aid  \ 
many  books,  and  often  when  they  could  not  afford 
luxury  of  lamp  or  candle  to  read  by.  Two  of  the  ml 
distinguished  statesmen  and  orators  Nova  Scotia  ej 
reared,  were  thus  taught  to  read.  On  more  than  one  I 
casion  we  have  heard  one  of  them  relate,  for  the  encc 
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a<Totucnt  of  the  young  of  his  native  city,  how  on  the  long 
winter  evenings,  at  his  father's  knee,  lie  studied  history 
and  literature  with  no  other  light  than  that  furiiishcd  by 
the  good  old-fashioned  fireplace.  In  the  year  1787,  thei'c 
Wiis  not  a  single  school  or  school-house  in  what  is  now  the 
nupulous  and  higli^y  educated  county  of  Pictuu.  Kow 
there  are  110  school-houses  in  that  county,  and  as  many 
schools,  many  of  which  are  of  a  high  order.  Seventy 
years  sigo  there  were  not  thirty  Bchool-houses  in  all  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  majority  of  those  were  but  log-houses 
of  the  humblest  description.  Now  there  are  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  school-houses,  many  of  which  are 
cletjant,  commodious,  and  well  furnished  structures. 
Thii'ty  years  ago  the  legislative  grant  for  the  support  of 
edm-ation  was  only  $16,000.  In  18G1  it  was  S60,7J:9.02, 
while  that  contributed  by  voluntary  subscription  was 
noiU'ly  three  times  that  amount. 

Sixty  and  even  forty  years  ago,  an  old  soldier,  who  could 
read,  write,  and  ''  cipher  as  far  as  tho  rule  of  three" — a 
broken-down  merchant,  or  an  accountant,  whose  habits 
had  become  so  unsteady  that  he  could  no  longer  servo 
with  efficiency  in  the  counting-house,  would  be  hired  as  a 
schoolmaster.  Now  it  is  only  the  graduates  of  our  provin- 
cial normal  college  for  the  training  of  teachers,  that  can 
conunand  any  of  our  best  connnon  schools.  It  is  not 
half  a  century  since  the  "  New^  England  Primer,"  "  Dil- 
worth,"  "  r/iJ Collection,"  "Tutor's  Assistant,"  thofende 
and  the  hirch,  were  accounted  the  orthodox  and  all-potent 
iiii^trniuentalities  for  teaching  "the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot,"  and  for  restraining  and  correcting  it,  should  it 
venture  "  to  shoot"  on  its  own  account  in  any  forbidden 
direction.  At  present  our  schools  arc  supplied  with  the 
latest  and  best  British  and  Anierican  text-books,  and  cor- 
poral punishment,  in  the  best  of  them,  is  resorted  to  but 
very  seldom,  and  that  in  extreme  cases. 

Common  Schools. — The  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  in- 
cliidinii'  ('a]>e  Bi-eton,  is  divided  into  thirty-three  school 
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districts,  each  having  a  distinct  board  of  Bchool  comr 
Bionera,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  license  teacli 
determine  wliat  shall  be  the  number  and  what  the  hoii 
aries  of  the  schools,  and  distribute  the  government  alli 
ajice  among  the  several  schools  entitled  to  parti(;ipiili 
it.  There  are  1,227  school-houses  in  the  province,  <• 
1,175  s«  'ools  were  in  operation  in  1857  (the  only  e 
cational  ..irfus  taken) ;  C85  of  this  luiinber  were  taiij 
by  male  teachers,  520  by  females.  About  one  to  ev 
seven  of  the  population  is  attending  school : — a  small  j 
portion  when  compared  Avith  some  of  the  New  Eiiglr 
and  IVtiddle  States,  where  the  proportion  is  one  to  four,  f 
in  three  of  the  States,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  N 
York,  it  is  one  to  three.  There  are  school  libraries  urn 
the  direction  of  every  board ;  6,844  vols,  were  in  cir 
lation  in  1857.  The  number  of  text-books  reported  ^ 
6,360  ;  wall  maps,  2,521 ;  blackboards,  640 ;  globes,  5(] 

Amount  contributed  for  common-school  education 
voluntary  contributions,  $128,222.22  ;  by  the  govcnniK^ 
$53,510.25.    Maximum  salary  of  common-school  toac 
$000;  average  salary,  $180;  average  cost  of  each  pv 
per  annum,  $2.53.     The  best  common  schools  are  in 
tou,  Colchester,  and  Kings. 

3ra:mmai{  Schools. — There  were  forty-four  gram 
schools  in  the  province,  by  the  late  educational  ccn 
The  winter  attendance  was  1,476,  and  the  summer,  1, 
The  nnmber  studying  the  classics  and  mathematic> 
1,074.  The  support  from  the  people,  $9,814.09  ;  from 
ernment,  $3,274.95.  Latin,  French,  mathematics,  inc 
ing  algebra  and  agricultural  chemistry,  are  taugli 
the  grammar  schools,  in  addition  to  the  branches  ta 
usually  in  the  common  schools. 

Academies. — There   are    six  academies  at  proson] 
Nova  Scotia,  inclusive  of  Sackvjlle  Academy,  N.  B 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Pictou  Academy,  are  i: 
the  control  of  some  one  religions  denomination. 

The  Windsor  Academy,  or  Collegiate  School,  wliil 
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the  oldest,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopalians.  It 
has  three  teachers.  The  Plctoxi  Academy  conies  next  in 
point  of  age,  and  first,  perhaps,  in  point  of  fame.  It  was 
started  at  the  early  part  of  this  century,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Dr.  McCnlloch,  and  gave  a 
powerful  impetus  to  the  cause  of  a  thorough  and^  sound 
education  in  the  province.  For  many  years  it  was  under 
the  control  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova  Scotia. 
At  present  it  has  but  two  teachers,  and  is  only  a  high 
scliool  for  the  town  of  Pictou. 

The  Ilorton  Acadermj,  at  "Wolfville,  comes  next  in  point 
of  age.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists.  It  has  a 
principal  and  two  assistants. 

The  Sackville  Academy  is  under  the  control  of  the  "Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  body,  and  is  equally  patronized  and  sup- 
ported by  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. It  has  male  and  female  departments.  The  male 
department  has  seven  teachers ;  the  female  department, 
nine  teachers. 

Tlie  Presbyterian  Academy^  in  Halifax,  was  started  in 
1847,  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church.  It  has  four 
teachers. 

The  Arichat  Academy^  in  the  Isle  of  Madame,  C.  B.,  is 
in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  has  three 
teachers. 

The  Sackville  Academy  stands,  for  the  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist body,  instead  of  a  college,  theological  hall,  and 
preparatory  high  school.  All  the  other  academies  enu- 
merated are  but  preparatory  high  schools. 

Coi.LKOEs. — There  arc  six  institutions  in  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  that  go  by  the  name  of  colleges.  The  oldest 
and  best  endowed  of  these  is  King's  College,  at  Windsor. 
It  was  commenced  in  1788-9.  From  that  date  till  about 
twelve  years  ago  it  had  annually  received  from  the  pro- 
vincial government  a  grant  of  $1,777.66.  At  present  the 
annual  grsmt  is  $1,000.  It  has/w  professors.  It  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  was  chartered  in 
45 
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1802,  by  George  III,  and  has  tlie  Arclibigliop  of  Cantei 
buiy  for  its  patron. 

Acadia  College  is  in  Wolfville,  in  Kings  county.  It  \ 
under  the  control  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  It  ha 
four  professors — one  theological,  and  tJn'ce  for  all  tli 
other  branches  taught.  $1,000  of  provincial  aid,  that  wa 
formerly  given  to  this  college,  is  now  given  annually  t 
the  academy  in  the  same  place  and  connection. 

Ihe  Prcslti/terians  have  two  colleges  at  p,  3.scnit,— 
theological  college  in  Halifax,  ^vith  three  professors;  a  lit 
erary  and  classical  college  at  Truro,  Avith  three  professor 
and  one  tutor.  The^c  institutions  are  endowed,  by  tli 
liberality  of  the  body  with  which  they  are  connected,  t^ 
the  amount  of  $56,000.  Arrangements  arc  in  progress  h; 
which  the  two  may  be  consolidated. 

Goreharii  College^  in  Liverpool,  Queens  county,  was  se 
up  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  IMr,  (loreham  of  tliai  place 
in  connection  with  the  orthodox  Congregational  body 
The  buildings  were  destroyed  by  tire  a  few  years  since,  am 
have  not  been  rebuilt. 

St.  2[arifi<  College  is  a  theological  school,  in  the  liuniai 
Catholic  connecticui.    The  nuniber  (»f  professors,  tfcc,  is  m 
made  known  to  the  general  public.     It  receives  $1.0ii^ 
annually  from  the  provincial  govermncnt.     It  is  situate 
in  Halifax. 

.SV.  Francis  Xavier's  College  is  in  the  toM-n  of  Atii 
nish,  in  tlio  county  of  Sydney.     It   has  Jim  profc<s()r| 
three  theological,  and  two  tor  other  department.'.     It 
under  the  control  of  tlio  IlomiiU  Catholic  bodv.  and 
ceives  $1,000  frctui  the  government  annually. 

Dallunme  College  is  in  the  city  of  Halifax.     It 
handsome  edilice,  built  of  freestone.     It  Avas  built  utui 
the  direction,  and   nuunly  through  the  intlueiu-e,  of 
Earl  of  Didhousie,  when  he  was  governor  of  the  pi-oviii(| 
he  procured  $30,000  out  of  the  Castine  fund  for  its 
mai>ent  endowment,  and  iiuliu-ed  the  legislature  to  <,ni 
$I2,(.iOO  towards  the  erection  of  the  building.     It  was 
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corporatcd  in  1320,  and  was  to  be  conducted  on  the  model 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgli.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  set  it  into  operation,  but  hitherto  witliout 
much  success;  the  main  hindrance  being  the  cxiatence  of 
60  many  denominational  institutions  ui^der  the  name  of 
colleges.  In  the  mean  time  the  capital  endowment  fund 
has  been  so  well  managed  l)y  the  goveriiors  of  the  college, 
that  from  $89,000  it  has  increased  to  about  SGO,obo. 
There  is  the  prospect  at  present  of  the  Presbyterians  and 
Coiigregationalists,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  denomi- 
nations, combining  their  several  secular  colleges  with  this 
institution,  and  thus  out  of  the  whole  forming  one  grant], 
provincial  uiuversity — each  denomination  to  maintain  its 
own  theological  institute,  and  the  provincial  grants  that 
were  wont  to  be  given  to  these,  to  be  given  to  the  university. 

The  province  has  no  medical  or  law  school  or  college, 
nor  a  single  professorship  devoted  to  these  branches  in  any 
of  the  existing  colleges.  This  clamant  want  will  be  sup- 
plied in  that  university  that  is  to  he. 

Xokma:^  College  and  Model  Scuools. — These  are  sit- 
uated in  tlie  town  of  Truro.,  Colchester  county,  and  are, 
as  near  as  may  bv^  in  the  centre  of  the  province.  They 
a''e  provincial  institutions.  The  act  for  the  establishment 
of  the  "Nornud  College  passed  the  legislature  in  1854 ;  and 
tae  Rev.  Alexander  Forrester,  D.  1).,  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  institution,  and  superintendent  of  education, 
by  the  j^ovi'vnor  in  council,  in  the  spring  of  1855 ;  and 
opened  thelSormal  College  inNoveml)er  of  the  same  year. 
Tho  Model  Schools  were  opened  in  June,  1857.  There 
are  Jiee  teachers  in  the  Normal  College,  and  six  in  the 
Model  Schools.  There  is  a  model  farm  attached  to  these, 
which  is  worked  under  the  direction  of  theprinoij)al.  The 
annual  cost  of  these  institutions,  and  of  the  whole  educa- 
tional supervision  of  the  province,  is  only  $4,680.  The 
Normal  Coilege  has  already  trained  about  500  teachers, 
of  whom  230  have  taken  grammar-school  and  first-class 
certificates. 
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The  estaljlislinicut  of  these  institutions  has  hecn  an  im- 
portant era  in  the  history  of  education  in  Kova  Scotia. 
Tliey  liave  been  a  very  decided  succoss.     The  natural  or 
iralniii'j  syst    a  is  tliat   pursued.     The   'mechanical    cx- 
j)lanaio!'ii^  and  ohjective  systems  are  made  use  of  only  in  so 
far  as  t  i*ey  enter   into  the  full  working  out  of  the  one 
selectetl.     The  Model  School  is  conducted   on  the   most 
approved    graded    method,    having    three    departuients 
l)riniary,   intermediate,    and    high-school,   eajh   with    its 
own   regular   teacher.     Vocal   music    and  physical  exer- 
cise are  very  happily  intiM'ininglcd  with  the  severer  busi- 
ness of  the  school.     Tliere  is  a  very  great  improvement 
in  the   furniture    of  school-rooms  throughout  the  whole 
proviiu'c  since  the  establishment  of  the  Model  Soli(«uls- 
also  in  the  (piality  of  the  education  imparted  to  the  youiio-. 
Adequate  sup[>ort  is  the  great  want  of  our  common  and 
gramnuir  schools,  at  present.    The  pidilic  mind  is  stculily 
setting  in  for  a  system  of  general  assessment  of  ])roperty 
and  income  for  the  suj)port  of  schools;  the  present  method 
— voluntary  subscriptions — being  f(»und  in  nniny  sections 
of  the  country   very  inefficient.     This   a])pears  from  tlie 
startling  disclosures  of  the  late  census  (1801),     It  appear 
from  the  census,  that  while  in  some  districts  every  man,! 
M'oman,  and  child  who  is  able  to  speak  can  read,  and  ncaiK-l 
all  can  write ;  yet  that  when  the  province  is  taken  as  J 
whole,  there   are,   between  the   ages  of  five   and  iifteeii| 
years,  30,4-'5'>  who  cannot   read,  and  45,012  who  ciinnotj 
write;    while  there  are,   over    the   age  of  fitW.Mi   years] 
40,430  who  cannot  read,  and  6.5,444  who  ean»ot  vritef 
luaking  in  all,   85,800  illiterate  [)cr   <ns  in  the  |;>r<n-incej 
This  is  a  state  of  nnitters  which  no  patriotic  Christiain  miiiii 
can  contemplate  without  the  deepest  concern  for  thefiitnr 
of  the  country.     It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  a  few  tliuiil 
Bands  may  be  deduct  jd  from  cue  of  the  above  items,  wlien  1 
is  borne  in  mind  that  childnm  in  the  rural  districts  of  Xovf 
Scotia,  generally,  do  not  attend  school  or  learn  to  read  anj 
write  till  they  are  seven  and  often  eight  years  of  agt?. 
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Institution  for  Deaf  and  DiMn. — This  institution  is  but 

in  its  infancy.  It  was  cstablislied  in  1858,  under  the  present 

highly  efficient  superintendence.    It  lias  very  commodious 

premises,  in  a  very  liealthy  and  sightly  position  in  the  city 

of  Halifax.     It  derives   its  support  from  three  sources: 

the  contributions  of  the  benevolent — fees  from  the  pupils, 

when  the  parents  arc  not  poor,  and  legislative  grants  from 

the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.     Tlie 

whole  income  of  this  institution  for  18G1  was  $3,691.85. 

§2,000  of  this  sum  was  from  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia, 

and  $S0  from  that  of  New  Brunswick.     The  attendance 

for  tlie  year  18G1  was  forty-four  pupils,  thirty  of  whom 

were  males  and  fourteen  females :  eight  of  this  number 

were  from  New  Brunswick,  the  remaining  thirty-six  from 

Nova  Scotia.     The  sy^^tem  of  instruction  is  emphatically 

the  natural  si/stem.   The  pupils  are  taught  reading,  writ- 

intj,  English  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 

and  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  taught  in  the  Bible, 

with  remarkable  success.     There  is  also  an  industrial  dc- 

partmeut  in  this  school,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  where  no 

snuiU  amount   of  work  is  very  skilfully  and  cheerfully 

performed.     The  institution  is  managed  by  five  directors, 

a  secretary,  treasurer,  principal,  and  assistant  teachers ;  a 

matron,  physician,  dentist,  and    a   committee   of  eleven 

ladies.     Tlie  Bight  lion,  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave  is  patron, 

and  lady  Mulgrave  patroness  of  the  institution.   The  Bev. 

Mr.  Cochran,  the  secretary,  was  mainly  instrumental  in 

starting  this  school.     Its  present  high  state  of  efficiency  is 

owing  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  principal,  J.  Scott 

Ilutton,  Esq. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  CONDITION  OF   THE   PROVINCE. 

XovA  Scotia  does  not  want  tVir  religious  denominations 
or  places  of  worship.     There  are  22  denominations  and 
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831  places  of  worship.  Tliis  j^ives  a  clnirch  for  every  400 
of  the  population.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  huilcliiKrs 
called  chnrches,  are  not  such  as  to  accommodate  400,  but 
many  others  again  arc  buildings  that  can  coniifortahly  scat 
500/8OO,  1,000,  and  in  some  cases  2,000. 

All  religious  denominations  are  considered  equal  in  tlie 
eye  of  the  law ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  church  or  re- 
ligious sect  established  by  civil  enactment  in  Nova  Scotia 
or  in  any  of  the  lower  provinces  of  l^ritish  America. 

The  Ei'iscopal  Chukcii. — Tin's  denomination  was  at  one 
tiiiie  established  by  law  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  law  which 
ga^'c  it  tlie  supremacy  in  matters  of  religion  has  been  re- 
l)ealcd,  and  it  is  now  on  the  same  level  with  the  other 
churches.  It  has  47,744  adherents  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cai)e  Breton.  It  has  130  places  of  worship,  and  C4  cler<i;Y- 
nien.  Tlie  Episcopal  bishop  of  Kova  Scotia  exorcises 
iurisdietion  over  the  Episcopal  church  in  Prince  Edwtu'd 
Island.  This  dcuoininatiun  has  hitherto  derived  much  of 
its  support  from  the  liberality  of  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating Religion  in  Foreign  Parts.  There  is  at  present  a 
very  creditable  movement  among  the  huiy  of  the  body,  to 
raise  an  endoAvment  fund  for  the  permanent  8U])portof 
religion  in  that  connection. 

TiiK  Pkksuvtkkian  CnuKcir. — Under  this  may  be  in-j 
eluded  three  diifcrcnt  bodies,  viz. :  the  Presbyterian  churcliJ 
which  has  (50,450  adherents,  144  ])laces  of  worship,  and  SSl 
ordained  clergymen  ;  the  Ciiurch  of  Scotland  in  NovaT 
Scotia,  whicli  has  10,003  adherents,  25  ]>laces  of  AvorshipJ 
and  20  ordained  clergymen  ;  and  the  Ileformed  Pre^lytef 
rian  Chui-ch,  wiiicli  has  (by  late  census)  230  adhercnti 
(ought  at  least  to  be  double  that  number),  8  places  oMvorl 
shij),  and  5  ordained  clergymen. 

TiiK  lioMAN  Catiiglic  Cnuucn.--In  tlic  number  of  mi 
herents  this  body  raidvs  next  to  the  Presbyterians.    Th| 
nnnd)er  is  80,281 ;  phices  of  wt>rshi[),  121  ;  clergy,  42. 
is  under  the  cuntnji  of  the  Arcbbishnj)  of  llaiifax.     It  h;| 
two  diocesan  bishoits,  that  of  Halifax  and  Arichat. 
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owns  some  of  the  finest  church  buildings  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

TiiR  Baptist  Church.— The  Associated  Baptists  have 
55,330  adherents,  182  phaces  of  worship,  and  83  clergy- 
men. Otlier  Baptists  have  T,G05  adherents,  34  places  of 
worship,  and  15  clergymen. 

Tlie  AVeslkyan  Mhtiiodist  CnuRcn. — This  body  is  under 
tTic  sui)erintendence  of  tlie  Eastern  British  North  Amer- 
ican AlHliated  Conference.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  British 
Conference,  and  includes  under  its  supervision  the  whole 
of  the  lower  provinces,  as  well  as  Bermuda.  The  president 
is  nominated  by  the  colonial  body.  Its  adherents  in 
Nova  Scotia  are  34,055  ;  places  of  worship,  130 ;  clergy,  54. 

The  CoxCfRKGATioxAL  Ciiuucu. — This  body  has  2,183 
adlierents,  11  places  of  worship,  and  10  clergymen. 

The  LiTiiKKAN  Church  has  4,382  adlierents,  4  places  of 
worship,  and  3  clergymen. 

The  Unlversalids  have  840  adherents,  2  places  of  wor- 
sliip,  and  1  clergyman. 

There  are  158  Quakers  ;  112  Bible  Christians;  27  Mor- 
mons; 13  Swedenborgians ;  143  Morisonians,  or  E.  U. ; 
40  Sandemanians  ;  32  Campbellites ;  and  3  Deists. 

Tiic  British  and  Foreign  Bihle  Society  has  a  branch  in 
Xova  Scotia.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Halifax,  but  it  has 
numerous  auxiliary  branches  throughout  the  province. 

There  are  live  Young  Men'^s  Christian  Associations  in  the 
province.  The  one  in  Halifax  has  an  excellent  library 
and  rea<Iing-room,  and  has  a  course  of  twelve  lectures,  of 
a  vcrv  hiixh  order,  durin<>;  the  winter  months.  There  is  a 
mishion  to  the  Mic  Mac  Tnditins  of  the  lower  provinces, 
M'liicli  is  supported  by  all  evangelical  denominations  in 
connnon.  The  Xe\v  Testament  has  been  translated  into 
the  ]\[ic  Mac,  through  its  means.  The  Presbyterians 
maintain  4  missionaries  in  the  South  Sea  I-lands.  The 
r)a[)tists  at  one  time  maintained  a  missionary  in  Hindu- 
stan ;  but  their  agent  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  climate, 
the  mission   has   been   abandoned   by  them.     Ko   other 
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denomination  has  a.^  yet  engaged  in  foreign  missionary 
cnt»!rj)rise. 

In  Pictou  and  Colchester  counties,  the  Prcshytcrians 
greatly  predominate.  In  the  western  counties,  especially 
Kings  and  Annapolis,  the  I'aptists  and  Wesleyana  prevail. 
In  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  the  Presbyterians  and 
Poman  Catholics  are  about  in  equal  numbers.  In  Hal- 
ifax, the  E[)iscopalians  and  Roman  Catholics  prevail;  in 
Hants,  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians;  in  Cmnbor- 
land,  the  AVesleyans ;  in  Lunenburg,  the  Lutherans.  Con- 
troversy between  religious  bodies  has  been  at  discount, 
for  some  years  past.  Christian  benevolence  and  denomi- 
national  courtesy  are  numil'estly  on  the  increase. 


CHAPTER  X. 

rOLITICAL  STATK    OF  THE   PROYINCE. 

It  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace  the  polit- 
ical progress  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  last  one  hundred  ana 
ffty  years.     From    absolute    despotism   it    has   passed 
during  that  interval,  into  ci)nstitutional  government, — tli( 
freest,  the  most  equitable,  and,  withal,  the  least  costly  ii 
the   civilized  world.     From   the   first   settlement  of  tli 
province  till  the  year   1719,  its  government  was  vcste 
Solely  in  the  governor,  and,  in  his  absence,  in  the  lieuteni 
governor  or  commander-in-chief.     The  seat  of  governnu' 
was    at  Anna]>olis  lloyal.     In    1719,  Governor  Philli 
received  instructions  from  the  crown  to  choose  a  count 
of  twelve,  who   should   advise   with  him   in    rcgulatin 
the  atiairs  of  the  provin(.-c  ;  he  M'as  further  directed 
regulate  himself  by  the  instructions  of  the  governor  c 
Virginia  in   cases  of  emergency,  and  until  a  legislati\ 
assembly  should  be  fjrmed.     The  names  of  the  first  counc 
of  Nova  Scotia  arc  :  John  Doncett,  Lawrence  Armstron 
Paul  Mascarine,  Cyprian  Southack,  John  Harrison,  Artl 
Savage,  John  Adams,  Jlibbert  Newton,  Williau;  h-kec 
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WnUiain  Sheriff,  Peter  Eondrie,  and  Gideon  Phillips.  Tliey 
wore  all  ofticers  of  the  garrison  or  public  dcpai-tment:;,  witli 
the  exception  of  Mr.  John  Adams.  From  171'.)  till  1710,  tho 
governor  with  this  council — both  appointed  by  tho  crown — 
coinhined  at  once  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
functions  of  civil  govornment.  They  had  absolute  power 
in  all  cases,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  restrained  by 
the  general  principles  of  English  law.  In  1740,  on  tho 
arrival  of  Governor  Cornwallis,  tho  seat  of  government 
was  removed  to  the  newly  formed  town  of  Halifax.  He 
had  instructions  to  erect  commission  courts  of  justice, 
lie  erected  three  courts.  The  first  was  a  Court  of  Ses- 
sions. The  second  was  a  County  Court,  invested  with 
powers  similar  to  tho  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  in  England.  The  third  was  a  Court 
of  Assize  and  General  Jail  Delivery,  in  which  tho  governor 
iuul  the  council  for  the  time  being  sat  as  judges.  In  1752 
the  County  Court  w'as  abolished,  and  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  erected  in  its  place.  The  General  Court  of  Assize 
was  abolished  in  1751-,  and  the  Supreme  Court  established 
in  its  place.  Jonatlian  Pelcher,  Esq.,  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  this  court  the  same  year. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1758,  Governor  Lawrence  laid 
before  his  council  his  majesty's  instructions  for  tho  elec- 
tion of  the  first  representative  assembly  for  Nova  Scotia. 
It  was  then  resolved,  by  the  governor  in  council,  "That 
a  house  of  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  in 
conjunction  with  his  majesty's  governor,  or  commander- 
in-chief  for  the  time  being,  and  his  majesty's  council  for 
the  said  province,  be  the  civil  legislature  thereof." 
Tlicre  were  sixteen  members  "  elected  for  the  province  at 
large."  Any  elector  voting  for  one  of  these  sixteen  mem- 
bers was  compelled  to  vote  for  tlio  other  fifteen.  There 
M'ere  two  elected  for  the  township  of  Lunenburg,  and  four 
for  the  township  of  Halifax.  The  whole  assembly  con- 
sisted of  twenty-two  members :  eleven,  besides  the  speaker, 
constituted  a  quorum.     The  Jirst  meeting  of  the  first 
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i^eprcseniative.  asuemlly  of  Nova  Scotia  was  on  tlio  secor 
diiy  of  Octuber,  1758.  Robert  Sanderson,  Esq.,  was  cli 
bcii  speaker  of  tbis  first  assembly. 

Ill  1701  anew  assembly  vvas  elected,  consistinfj;  of  twoiit 
funr  members.  Tbe  province  was  tlien  divided  n\U)  foi 
counties — J  alifax,  Lnneidjnrg,  Annapolis,  and  Kino-s- 
c  -li  return  \*^  two  members;  and  into  seven  towubliips- 
Ilalifux,  \a  lenburg,  Annapolis,  Ilorton,  Cornwallitj,  Fj 
mouth,  Li\  rpool — each  sending  two  members,  Avith  tl 
exception  of  Halifax,  which  sent  four. 

The  l*Ki:sKN'i'  Constitution  of  the  Pkovinck. — Tl 
province  had  not  a  legislative  council  distinct  from  tl 
executive  council  till  the  year  1838.  Hitherto  the  couiu 
delil»erated  with  closed  doors.  From  this  date  tlic  k'"' 
lative  council  sat  with  doors  open  to  the  public.  In  18- 
"  responsible  government"  was  inaugurated  in  Nova  Scoti 
It  was  not  fully  estal)lished,  however,  till  tlic  parlianieiitai 
session  of  1847-8.  The  departmental  system  was  then  ful 
acted  njjon  for  the  first  time. 

The  highest  authority  is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant-G( 
ernor^  who  acts  as  the  representative  of  royalty.  11 
Btylcd  lieutenant-governor,  as  being  nominally  suboi 
nate  to  the  governor-general  of  J>ritish  North  Aniei 
The  governor  is  surrounded  by  an  executive  counci 
nine  jiersons,  ap])ointe(l  by  the  crown  from  the  legisla 
council  and  house  of  rejjrescntatives;  these  are  his  s\v 
advisers,  in  tlie  exercise  of  his  legislative  and  adi 
trative  duties.  21icy  are  I'esjwnsiUe  to  the  peoj>h  for 
acts  <f  his  nd ministration.  That  is  one  of  the  peculiui 
of  res])unsible  government.  I^ive  of  the  members  of 
executive  council,  in  accordance  with  the  existing  en 
tution,  are  heads  of  (hj'artrncnts :  the  attorney-gcii 
bolicitor-gcneral,  ])rovincial  secretary,  financial  sccre 
and  receiver-general. 

The  Leijlslatvve  Council  is  a})pointed  by  the  crown, 
consists  of  twenty-one  members.     They  choose  their 
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to  lis  instead  of  peers.  They  liojd  their  seats  tor  life,  if 
thev  <lo  not  become  insolvent.  They  are  magistrutes  witli- 
hi  tlie  i)rovinco. 

The  House  of  Rej^resentatlves  consists  of  fii'ty-iivo  mem- 
bers, who  are  elected  once  in  four  y'ars.  They  represent 
ci"litcen  counties.  Some  countiei^  •ij>  subdivided  into  dis- 
tricts; others  have  townships.  TJiiver^nl  rtuirraj:;e  is  the 
];iw  of  Nova  Scotia,  subject  to  iiie  foiJowing  restrictions: 
The  elector  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  must  be 
native-born,  or  a  naturalized  subject  of  Great  Britain,  lie 
iini>t  be  a  resident  one  year  in  the  county,  district,  or  town- 
eliij>  in  Avhich  ho  votes.  The  members  of  this  liouse  must 
have  a  property  quulitication,  and  must  take  the  oath  of 
nlk'ii'iance  before  they  take  tlieir  seats.  The  members  of 
botli  liouses  are  paid  ,^4:  per  diem  each,  witli  travelling  ex- 
penses during  the  sitting  of  Parliament. 

The  sidaries  of  the  officers  on  tlie  civil  list,  authorized  by 
law,  amount  to  $52,305.  This  is  inclusive  of  $0,415  of 
pensions  paid  to  retired  officials.  There  is  usually  voted 
yearly,  in  addition  to  the  above,  $20,080  for  clerks  and 
contingencies. 

L.vws  AND  CouKTS  OF  JusTiCK. — The  laws  and  forms  of 
judicial  procedure  of  Nova  Scotia  arc  founded  oil  those 
ot'  Eiigbuid,  while  the  common  law  of  England  is  the 
law  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  case  is  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  special  provincial  enactment.  The  body 
of  local  enactments  has  been  recently  revised  and  consoli- 
dated under  the  supervision  of  the  provincial  government. 
The  work  is  known  by  the  name  of  "Revised  Statutes." 
The.  punishment  of  death  is  limited  by  the  law  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  crimes  of  treason  and  murder. 

Justice's  Court. — This  is  the  lowest  order  of  courts  for 
the  trial  of  civil  causes.  There  are  1,412  justices  of  the 
peace  in  Nova  Scotia.  Each  magistrate  has  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  whole  comity  in  wliich  he  resides.  They 
can  adjudicate  in  civil  causes  to  the  amount  of  forty  dol- 
lars.   In  criminal  matters  their  powers  are  very  similar  to 
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that  of  the  same  class  of  officers  in  England.    Tliey 
fine  and  commit  to  the  county  jail  for  petty  offences, 
bind  over  to  keep  the  peace,  or  appear  for  trial  at  the 
preme  Court,  for  graver  offences.    They  usually  issue 
rants  for  the  appearance  of  offenders  against  the  peact 

Oeneral  Sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  annually  in 
county,  and  in  some  counties  twice  in  the  year.     Thes( 
composed  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  other  official 
the  transaction  of  county  business.    They  are  presided 
by  the  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  each  county. 

The  Court  of  Probate  is  a  county  court,  which  has 
custody  of  all  wills,  and  disposes  of  the  estates  of  dece 
persons.  The  judge  of  this  court,  who  is  usually  a  bs 
ter  of  good  standing,  practises  at  the  bar,  but  canno' 
member  of  Parliament. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  by  far  the  most  importan 
Nova  Scotia.     It  has  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ir 
highest  causes.     It  is  the  only  criminal  court  in  the  \ 
ince.     It  has  original  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  causes  I 
twenty  dollars,  and  is  the  court  of  appeal  from  the  dec 
of  justices'  courts.     The  province  is  divided  into  fou 
cuits,  and  the  Supreme  Court  holds  its  sitting  twice  a 
in  every  county  of  the  province  for  the  trial  of  civil 
criminal  causes.     It  sits  in  Halifax  twice  in  the  veai 
court  of  equity,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  one 
isted  in  Nova  Scotia,  having  been  abolished,  and  its] 
diction  transferred  to  this  court.     It  is  presided  oveii 
chief-justice  and  four  assistant  judges.     These  judgd 
appointed  by  the  governor  in  council,  and  they  hold! 
for  life.     Their  appointment  must  receive  the  royalj 
tion  before  they  can  be  considered  as  fixed  in  office, 
salaries  are  fixed  upon  the  civil  list  of  the  province. 

The  Court  of  Marriage  and  Divorce  is  compoj 
the  lieutenant-governor,  the  executive  council,  one 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  register,  auvocatj 
proctor.     It  has  full  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  r^ 
to  marriagre  and  divorce. 
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Tlie  Court  of  Vice-Admiralty  includes  Canada  and  all 
the  lower  provinces  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  governor- 
general  of  British  North  America  is  the  vice-admiral,  and 
Alexander  Stewart,  C.  B.,  the  judge  of  this  court.  It  has 
surrogates,  procurators,  and  advocates  in  all  the  British 
provinces.  Its  bank  of  admiralty  deposits  is  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America. 

The  Court  of  Error  consists  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil. Suits  where  the  amount  of  the  judgment  is  not  less 
than  §1,200,  may  be  brought  into  this  court.  Cases  for  the 
commutation  of  capital  punishment  are  also  brought  before 
the  governor  in  council  by  petition.  The  last  appeal  is  to 
the  queen  in  council.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment not  to  interfere  with  any  local  matters  in  the 
colonies.  "We  are  instructed  to  make  what  laws  we  deem 
proper,  and  to  appoint  whom  we  choose  to  administer  our 
laws. 


CHAPTER  XL 

GENERAL  OIVILIZATIOK— SOCIAL  PROGRESS.— LITERATURE,  4a 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  every  section  of  Nova 
Scotia,  during  the  last  half  century,  in  all  that  makes  life 
comfortable  and  agreeable.  The  little,  nide  log-house  of 
two,  or  at  best  three  apartments,  has  passed  away,  to  make 
place  for  the  snug  white  cottage  of  at  least  six  or  seven 
rooms,  besides  the  kitchen,  or  the  fine  stately  two-story 
house,  with  ten,  twelve,  or  more  apartments.  Barns  and 
outhouses  have  improved  in  a  corresponding  manner.  The 
hand-mills,  or  "  querns,"  of  seventy  years  ago,  have  given 
place  to  excellent  grist-mills,  propelled  by  water-power  or 
steam.  Saw-mills,  shingle-mills,  carding-mills,  dyeing- 
mills,  foundries,  and  factories,  have  increased  proportion- 
ately. 

Churches  and  school-houses  of  an  improved  style  have 
sprung  up  in  every  settlement.    Temperance  halls  and 
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other  county  and  township  public  buildings  are  quite  i 
merous  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

There  are  63,215  dwelling-houses  in  Nova  Scotia.  T 
city  of  Halifax  contains  only  2,635  of  the  above  nuuili 
There  are  63,293  farms  and  outhouses.  The  number 
stores  and  shops  is  3,322 ;  of  that  number  the  city  of  Hj 
fax  has  422.  There  are  forty-nine  temperance  halls  in  1 
province,  valued  at  $43,340.  Nine  of  the  number  are 
Hants  county,  and  eight  in  Kings  county.  Tliere  are  oi 
two  counties  without  a  temperance  hall,  viz. :  Richmo 
and  Victoria.  There  are  ninety-three  public  county  a 
township  buildings,  estimated  at  $984,160. 

The  vast  improvements  made  in  the  mode  of  travelHi 
and  in  the  mail  communicatiqjj  of  the  province,  have  he 
already  noticed.  Parties  are  still  living  ^\ho  can  reme 
ber  when  there  was  only  a  weekly  mail  between  Ilalii 
and  Pictou,  and  when  that  mail  was  carried  by  one  mj 
on  his  back,  in  a  knapsack,  making  a  journey  of  one  Li 
dred  miles  on  foot.  Now  there  is  a  daily  mail  to  and  frc 
Pictou. 

Towns  and  Tillages. — The  oldest  town  in  Nova  Sco 
is  Annapolis  Royal.     From  the  earliest  settlement  o 
country  until  the  city  of  Halifax  was  built,  this  town 
the  capital  of  the  province.     It  was  the  head-quarters  o 
forces  of  France  and  England,  as  they  alternately  posses 
the  country.     The  conquest  of  "  Port  Eoyal  "  was,  in  t 
times,  considered  the  conquest  of  the  whole  province 
is  a  small  town  still,  and  is  not  remarkable  for  any  tlii 
except  its  having  been  the  ancient  French  and  En 
capital  of  the  province.     Yarmouth  is  an  important  c 
mercial  town,  and  owns  much  shipping.     Pictou  con 
the  honor  of  being  the  second  most  important  town  in 
province,  with  Yarmouth.     New  Glasgow,  on  the 
River  of  Pictou,  has  grown  up  lately  into  a  town  of  al 
the  size  of  Pictou.     Sydney  and  Arichat,  in  Cape  Bn 
Windsor,  in  Hants,  Lunenburg,  in  the  county  of  the  s 
name,  and  Dartmouth,  opposite  Halifax,  are  the  reraaii 
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towns  of  the  Province.  There  are  besides,  however,  quite 
a  number  of  villages  and  places  near  seaports,  that  are  fast 
growing  into  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  towns. 
Among  these  may  be  named  Baddecl\  in  Victoria ;  Port 
Hood  and  Maylon,  in  Inverness ;  Antigonish,  in  Sydney ; 
Truro,  in  Colchester ;  Amherst  and  Pngwash,  in  Cumber- 
land ;  Canning,  and  Wolfville,  and  Kentville,  in  Kings ; 
Liverpool,  in  Queens;  Bridgetown,  in  Annapolis;  and 
Dlyly  and  Shelhurne,  in  the  counties  of  the  same  name. 

City  of  Halifax. — ^This  city  was  founded  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  1749.  It  became  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  government  early  in  the  following  year. 
It  has  a  noble  harbor,  which  we  have  already  described. 
It  is  fortified  by  St.  George's  Island  in  the  centre  of  the 
liarbor;  by  the  Citadel,  which  is  on  the  hill  which  rises 
behind  the  city,  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  also,  by  the  fortification  of  York 
Redoubt,  and  several  masked  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the 
harbor.  Tlie  strength  of  the  fortifications  of  Halifax  take 
rank  next  after  those  of  Quebec. 

The  city  extends  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  north 
and  south,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  by  the  harbor.  Its 
width,  at  the  most,  does  not  exceed  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  Just  one  hundred  and  one  years  ago  the  town  con- 
tained one  thousand  houses,  and  about  three  thousand  in- 
habitants. At  that  time  one-third  of  the  population  were 
Irish,  one-fourth  German  and  Dutch,  the  remainder  Eng- 
lish, with  a  very  small  number  of  Scotch. 

"  There  were  one  hundred  houses  licensed  to  sell  ardent 
spirits,  and  as  many  more  houses  that  sold  spirituous 
liquors. without  license  ;  so  that,"  to  continue  the  words  of 
Dr.  Styles,  who  records  the  fact,  "  the  business  of  one-half 
the  town  is  to  sell  rum,  and  the  other  half  to  drink  it." 
Aiiuut  this  time  the  city  was  divided  into  Halifax,  Irish-v 
town,  and  Dutch  town — Halifax  the  centre,  Irish  town  the 
6outh,  and  Dutchtown  the  north  end.  The  population  in 
1861  was  25,026.     Some  sections  of  the  city  are  now  ex- 
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ceedingly  well  built.  In  the  centre  of  the  city,  particnlai 
ly  on  Granville  street  and  Ilallis  street,  wooden  buildino 
have  been  replaced  by  brick,  granite,  and  freestone  stru( 
tures,  which  are  not  surpassed  by  any  on  this  continent. 

Of  public  buildings,  the  "Province  Building"  is  th 
chief.  It  is  built  of  brown  freestone,  one  hundred  an 
forty  feet  in  length,  seventy  in  width,  and  forty-two  i 
height.  On  its  ground  flat  are  apartments  for  the  varion 
provincial  offices — provincial  secretary's,  financial  seen 
taiy's,  receiver-general's,  attorney-general's,  customs,  ej 
cise,  and  crown-land  department  offices.  On  the  second  ar 
the  halls  and  committee-rooms  of  the  two  houses  of  Pa: 
liament,  and  a  very  spacious  and  beautiful  apartment  0( 
cupied  by  the  provincial  legislative  library.  The  Goven 
ment  House,  the  Admiralty  House,  Dalhousie  College,  tb 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  the  Wellington  Barracks,  the  Coui 
House,  the  Hospital,  the  Penitentiary,  and  the  City  Ma: 
ket  are  the  remaining  principal  public  buildings.  Th 
Queen's  Dockyard,  in  the  north  of  the  city,  is  an  impo] 
tant  public  establishment.  It  was  commenced  in  the  ye? 
1758.  It  is  enclosed  on  the  side  toward  the  city  by  a  liig 
stone  wall.  It  contains  workshops,  warehouses,  and  ston 
of  various  descriptions,  besides  very  commodious  buildin| 
for  the  residence  of  its  officers  and  workmen. 

The  city  is  divided  into  six  wards,  and  the  corporatic 
consists  of  a  mayor  and  eighteen  aldermen.  The  Mayoi 
Court  is  held  on  the  second  and  fourth  Tuesday  of  eve 
month.  The  police  office  is  open  on  every  week-day  fro 
ten  A.  M.  till  three  p.  m.  The  fire  department  is  under 
control  of  the  city  corporation ;  and  also  the  water  sup 
of  the  city.  The  taxable  property  of  the  city,  in  1861,  a\ 
$14,400,000. 

Tliere  are  seventeen  places  of  public  worship  in  the  ci 

I  Three  of  these  belong  to  the  Episcopalians,  four  to 

Presbyterians,  three  to  the  "Wesleyans,  two  to  the  Baptis 

two  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  one  to  the  Congregationalii 

one  to  the  Universalists,  and  one  io  the  Campbellites. 
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Tlicro  are  in  the  city  four  commercial  banks,  and  one 
savings  bank,  and  a  building  society;  the  agencies  of  thir- 
teen British  and  four  American  life  insurance  companies, 
and  of  four  British  and  sixteen  American  fire  insurance 
companies.  There  are  four  public  libraries  in  the  city, 
two  reading  and  news  rooms,  and  benevolent  societies  of 
various  descriptions  and  nationalities.  There  are  one  gas 
company,  five  gold-mining  companies,  and  five  other  joint- 
Btock  companies.  There  are  one  public  museum  and  one 
visiting  dispensary. 

Halifax  is  important  both  as  a  military  post  and  naval 
station.  It  is  the  military  head-quarters  of  all  the  lower 
provinces.  It  is  the  chief  naval  station  for  the  whole  of 
British  North  America  and  the  "West  Indies.  The  admiral 
of  the  North  American  station  resides  at  Halifax  during 
the  summer  months,  and  in  the  winter  at  Bermuda.  The 
commerce  of  Halifax  is  considerable.  The  exports  from 
the  port  of  Halifax,  in  the  year  1860,  were  $3,902,638. 
The  imports  for  the  same  year  were  $6,431,581. 

Literature,  &c. — ^Nova  Scotia  depends  for  literature,  to 
a  very  great  extent,  on  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  quarterly  reviews  and  monthly  magazines  of  those 
countries  are  very  extensively  read  in  the  province.  There 
is  no  quarterly  review  published  in  the  province,  and  the 
only  monthly  periodicals  at  present  published  are  two  of 
a  religious  character,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians. Of  newspapers,  there  are  twenty-two  published  in 
tliG  province  at  present.  In  1828  there  were  seven.  Of 
these  seven,  six  were  in  Halifax,  and  one  in  Pictou.  The 
first  paper  started,  out  of  Halifax,  was  the  Pictou  Colonial 
Patri'ot.  The  oldest  of  our  existing  newspapers  is  the 
Acadian  Recorder.  Of  the  twenty-two  newspapers  now 
published,  thirteen  are  in  Halifax,  and  the  remaining  nine 
are  published  in  the  following  towns  in  the  province :  one 
in  Sydney,  one  in  Atigonish  (the  Casket^  partly  English 
and  partly  Gaelic),  two  in  Pictou,  one  in  Liverpool,  two  in 
Yarmouth,  one  in  Digby,  and  one  at  Bridgetown.  "We 
40 
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have  no  daily  newspaper.  There  are  six  of  the  Ilalifa 
jmi)cr8  that  are  published  tri-wcekly,  on  altcninto  diivt 
Some  are  morning  and  some  are  evening;  papers.  Four  o 
the  Halifax  weeklies  are  in  the  interest  of  religious  (loTioini 
nations.  There  is  also  a  monthly  sheet  devoted  to  tli 
cause  of  total  abstinence. 

The  principal  publishing  house  in  Halifax  is  that  of  A 
&  W.  Mackinley.  Tlie  greater  part  of  their  publication 
are  school-books. 

The  principal  literary  productions  of  Nova  Scotia  ar 
those  of  Judge  Ilaliburton  (Sam  Slick),  John  Young,  Esq, 
Principal  Dawson  (now  of  MeOill  College,  Montreal),  Pro 
fessor  Lyall,  and  the  liev.  George  Patterson.  Ilaliburton' 
History  of  Nova  Scotia  is  a  standard  work  of  over  scvoi 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  octavo.  It  brings  the  history  oj 
the  province  down  only  to  the  year  1828.  Tiio  lighte 
writings  of  the  judge,  under  the  noin  de  2>lwn(i  of  Satt 
Slick,  arc  very  popular,  and  widel}'^  known.  The  "Letter: 
of  Agricola,"  by  John  Young,  Esq.,  have  been  alreach 
referred  to. 

Dr.  Dawson's  works  are  chiefly  on  geology.  Ills  Acadiai 
Geology  and  Archia  are  widely  and  very  favorably  knowi 
both  in  Europe  and  America.     His  Remarks  on  Agrieuj 
ture  and  Husbandry  are  also  very  valuable.     His  attaiij 
ments  in  natural  science  arc  not  second  to  those  of  any  o| 
this  continent,  while  his  style,  for  simplicity,  eloganoe,  tcrjj 
ness,  and  quiet  power,  is  equalled  only  by  very  few  livir 
naturalists. 

"  Intellect,  Emotions,  and  the  Moral  Nature,"  has  rankJ 
Professor  Lyall  already  with  the  foremost  thinkers  aif 
writers  of  the  present  day. 

"  Memoirs  of  Dr.  McGregor,"  by  the  Eev,  George  PJ 
terson,  is  a  work  of  much  interest  and  well  written.  Tl 
late  Dr.  MacCulloch  was  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  powl 
and  has  left  behind  him  some  theological  works,  11 
Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  the  present  premier  of  Nova  Hco^ 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and  etfcctive  writers.    He 
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produced  some  political  brochures  of  great  power — always 
written  in  a  fascinating  style.  No  ^Kjet  of  any  mark  has 
yet  made  his  appearance  in  Nova  Scotia.  There  aro  nu- 
merous versifiers  among  us,  but  hardly  any  that  has  arisen 
to  the  dignity  of  a  poet.  The  nearest  approach  to  poetry 
lias  been  made  by  some  of  our  female  writers. 

The  following  list  of  the  governors  of  Nova  Scotia  is 
from  Ilaliburton's  History,  as  far  as  it  comes  down,  and 
the  remaining  ones  from  personal  knowledge : 

AT  ANNAPOLIS   ROYAL. 

1.  Colonel  Vetch,  Governor '. October  22,  1710. 

2.  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq 1714. 

8.  Kicharcl  Philips,  Esq 1719. 

4,  John  Doucet,'E8q.,  Senior  Councillor,  mlininistersgOTornmcnt  1723. 
6.  Lawrence  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Governor 1725. 

6.  John  Adams,  Esq.,  Senior  Councillor Decembers,  1739. 

7.  Paul  Mascareno,  Esq.,  Lieutenant-Governor 1740. 

AT    HALIFAX. 

Edward  Oornwallis,  Governor,  July  14 1749 

Peregrine  Thomas  Ilopson,  Governor,  Aug.  3 1752 

Charles  Lawrence,  Senior  Councillor,  Nov.  1 1753 

do           do            Lieutenant-Governor,  Oct.  21 1754 

do           do            Governor,  July  23 1 756 

Jonathan  Belcher  administers  govornmont,  Oct.  9 1760 

Mr.  Ellis,  late  Governor  of  Georgia,  is  appointed  Governor  of 

Nova  Scotia,  but  never  leaves  England 

Jonathan  Belcher,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Nov.  21 1 761 

Montague  Wilinot,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sept.  26 17 (13 

do               do                 Governor,  May  31 1764 

Mr.  Green,  Senior  Councillor,  May  23 17C8 

Michael  Franklin,  Lieut.  Governor,  Aug.  26 1766 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Win.  Campbell,  Governor,  Nov.  27 1766 

Benjamin  Green,  Senior  Councillor,  Oct.  30 1771 

Michael  Franklin,  Lieut.  Governor,  June  30 1772 

Lord  Wra.  Campbell  resumes  government,  July  13 1772 

Francis  Lcgge,  Governor,  Oct.  8 1773 

Mariot  Arbuthnot,  Lieut.  Governor,  April  27 1776 

Richard  Hughes,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Aug.  17 1778 

Sir  Andrew  Snope  Hammond,  Lieut.  Governor,  July  31 1781 

John  Parr,  Governor,  Oct.  9 1782 

Edward  Fanning,  Lieut.  Governor,  Sept.  23 1783 

Richard  Bulkley,  Senior  Councillor,  Nov.  25 1791 

John  Wentworth,  Lieut.  Governor,  May  14 1792 

Sir  George  Provost,  Lieut.  Governor,  April  13 1808 
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Alexander  Oroke,  Senior  Oonncillor,  Dec.  17 k 

Sir  George  Provost,  Lient.  Governor,  April  11 if 

Alexander  Oroke,  Senior  OouncMh  r,  Aug.  26 if 

Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  Lieut.  Governor,  Oct.  16 if 

Mjyor-General  Darrock,  Commander-in-chief,  Aug.  26 if 

Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  Lieut.  Governor,  Sept.  21 if 

Miyor-Genoral  Geo.  Tracy  Smith,  Commander-in-chief,  June  27  IS 
Lieut.  General  Right  Hon.  Geo.  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, Oct.  24 If 

Michael  Wallace,  Senior  Councillor,  Sept.  13 if 

Lord  Dalhousie,  resumes  May  1 if 

Sir  James  Kempt,  Lieut.  Governor,  June  2 if 

Michael  Wallace,  Senior  Councillor,  May  19 if 

Sir  James  Kempt,     do         do    Aug.  22 if 

Michael  Wallace,      do         do    May  26 if 

Sir  James  Kempt,     do         do    July  18 if 

Michael  Wallace,     do         do    Aug.  23 If 

Sir  Peregrine  Mailand  do If 

Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Lieut.  Governor if 

Lord  Falkland,  Lieut.  Governor if 

Sir  John  Harvey,  Lieut.  Governor U 

Colonel  J.  Bazalgette,  Com 1{ 

Sir  J.  G.  La  Marchant 1^ 

Earl  of  Mulgrave le 

During  one  hundred  rnd  fifty-five  years,  the  province  had  for 
nine  administrators  of  its  government. 

SABLE    ISLAND. 

Tills  little  island  is  a  dependency  of  Nova  Scotia. 
is  between  44  degrees  and  43  degrees  and  54  minutes  noj 
latitude,  and  between  60  degrees  12  minutes  and  59  degij 
40  minutes  west  longitude.  It  is  about  eighty-seven 
graphical  miles  from  Cape  Canseau,  the  nearest  poin^ 
Nova  Scotia  to  it.  It  is  over  twenty-five  miles  in  leni 
and  varies  from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  is  moj 
a  sand-bank  thrown  up  by  the  sea  and  wind.  Its  higj 
hillocks  are  one  hundred  feet  high.  CoJirsc  grass,  cl 
berry  and  whortleberry  bushes  cover  the  greater  paii 
its  surface.  It  is  famous  chiefly  as  the  scene  of  numc 
shipwrecks,  for  its  position  is  in  the  usual  track  of 
sailing  between  Great  Britain  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  is 
rounded  by  shoals,  which  are  very  dangerous  to  navigij 
A  superintendent  and  a  staff  of  men  are  now  place 
the  island,  and  maintained  at  the  joint  expense  of 
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Scotia  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  express  purpose  of  afford- 
ing assistance  and  protection  to  distressed  seamen.  Its 
cost  to  Nova  Scotia  for  the  year  1860  was  $3,854.44.  The 
island  is  visited  statedly  by  a  government  vessel,  for  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  conveying  necessary  supplies  to  the 
island,  and  bringing  off  those  who  have  been  thrown  on 
shore.  The  island  is  searched  all  round  after  every  storm. 
The  commission  takes  possession  of  the  wrecks  and  prop- 
erty saved,  and  sells  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner, 
retaining  a  salvage  for  the  benefit  of  the  establishment. 
There  is  not  a  tree  on  the  whole  island.  It  has  one  lake — 
Lake  Wallace,  eighteen  miles  long,  and  nearly  a  mile  wide. 
Between  this  lake  and  the  sea  there  is  a  narrow  ridge  or 
wall  of  sand,  aboat  two  hundred  yards  in  width.  Some 
years  ago  a  breach  was  made  in  this  wall  on  the  north  side, 
by  a  violent  storm,  and  an  inlet  was  formed  which  con- 
verted this  lake  into  a  very  commodious  harbor  for  small 
coasters.  A  storm  similar  to  that  which  opened  it  closed 
it  again,  blockading  two  small  American  shallops,  which 
had  taken  shelter  there.  The  house  of  the  superintendent 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  opposite  its  centre.  Eng- 
lish rabbits,  and  a  species  of  ponies — "  Sable  Island  po- 
nies"— are  the  only  wild  animals  running  at  large,  and 
subsisting  on  the  products  of  the  island.  The  rabbits  are 
very  numerous,  and  good  for  food.  The  ponies  are  small, 
but  active  and  strong,  and  surprisingly  hardy.  Some  hun- 
dred years  ago  this  was  a  favorite  resort  of  fishermen,  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  morse  and  seal.  They  are  now  all 
but  exterminated,  especially  the  former. 
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PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


-Its  extreme  length  is  130  miles ;  its  greate 


SITUATION,    EXTENT,   GENERAL   FEATURES,   EARLY   HIS- 

TORY,  &c. 

Pbince  Edward  Island  is  situated  in  that  large  recei 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  wliieh  washes  the  shores  c 
Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Kew  Brunswick.  It  is  bi 
t ween  45°  57'  and  47  7'  north  latitude,  and  between  62°  an 
G4°  26'  west  longitude.  Its  distance  from  New  Brunswic 
at  the  nearest  point  is  nine  miles ;  from  Nova  Scotia,  fiftee 
miles;  from  Cape  Breton,  thirty  miles. 

On  the  east,  north,  and  west,  it  is  bounded  by  the  G\i\ 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Northumberlar 
Strait. 

Extent. 

breadth,  thirty-four  miles.     Its  area  is  2,133  square  mil(j 
or  1,365,400  acres. 

General  Featltres. — In  form,  the  island  somewhat : 
sembles  a  crescent,  the  concave  side  being  toward 
gulf.  In  general  appearance  it  is  flat  and  gently  uu(j 
lating.  There  are  no  mountains,  and  the  several  ranj 
of  hills  which  lie  across  the  country,  nowhere  rise  to  i 
considerable  height. 

The  north-eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the  is! 
much  indented  by  bays,  harbors,  and  inlets;  on  t. 
there  is  an  almost  unbroken  sliore,  without  bay  or  harl 

The  principal  iays  are  Holland,  Grenville,  Harris,  CJ 
head,  Bedford,  and  St.  Peter's,  on  the  north ;  Egnij 
Bedeque,  Hillsborough,  Pownal,  and  Orwell,  on  the  soj 
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and  Cardigan,  Boughton,  Howe,  RoUo,  and  Colville  on  the 
east. 

The  chief  harbors  are  Charlottetown,  Georgetown,  Be- 
deque,  Cascampec,  Porthill,  New  London,  and  Murray 
•harbors. 

The  laJcea  are  few  and  small.  The  jponds  or  lagoons  are 
Tiunierous. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  East,  "West,  and  North 
Rivers,  meeting  in  the  harbor  of  Charlottetown  ;  the  Ellis, 
opening  on  Richmond  Bay ;  the  Morell,  flowing  into  St. 
Peter's  Bay  ;  and  the  Cardigan,  Brudnell,  and  Montague, 
flowing  into  Cardigan  Bay. 

The  principal  capes  are  North  Point,  Kildare  Cape, 
Cape  Tryon,  Cape  Turner,  East  Point,  Colville  Point, 
Terras  Point,  Cape  Bear,  Point  Prim,  Cape  Traverse,  In- 
dian Point,  Cape  Egmont,  and  AVest  Point. 

In  Richmond  Bay  there  are  two  islands,  Lennox  and 
Bunbury  ;  in  Cardigan  Bay  are  Panmure  and  Boughton ; 
in  Hillsborough  Bay  ai*e  St.  Peter's  and  Governor's  Islands. 

Early  History. — In  all  probability  this  island  was 
discovered  in  the  year  1497,  after  the  discovery  of  New- 
foundland. Good  authorities  difter  in  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  date  of  its  discovery,  no  details  of  Cabot's  first 
voyage  having  been  preserved.  It  was  nearly  two  centu 
ries  after  its  discovery  before  any  attempt  was  made  to 
colonize  it.  The  Abenaki  and  Micmao  Indians  were  its 
original  inhabitants. 

It  is  mentioned,  and  accurately  described,  as  to  situa- 
tion find  extent,  by  Champlain,  the  founder  of  Quebec, 
under  tlie  name  St.  John.  It  retained  this  name  till  the 
year  1800.  It  was  included  by  the  French  in  that  exten- 
sive territory  called  New  France.  In  1663,  it  was  granted 
to  Sieur  Doublet,  a  captain  in  the  French  navy,  for  fish- 
ing purposes.  It  was  not,  however,  till  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  that  this  island  began  to  be  the  permanent 
home  of  Europeans.  A  few  families  from  Acadia,  with 
occasional  settlers  from  Cape  Breton,  were  its  first  settlers. 
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In  1728,  the  European  settlers  were  only  sixty  famih 
These  sixty  families  were  chiefly  Acadians,  who  had 
moved  from  Nova  Scotia  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

In  1752,  the  whole  population  of  the  island  was  ei 
mated  at  1,354:.  The  sections  of  the  island  at  that  ti 
most  thickly  settled,  were  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  Po 
Prim,  the  lands  about  St.  Peter's  Bay,  Savage  Harb 
Charlottctown  Harbor,  and  Hillsborough  Bay. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Acadians  from  Nova  Scotia  v 
the  means  of  more  than  doubling  the  population  of  ' 
island.     When  it  became  a  British  possession,  in  1758  i 
inhabitants  numbered  4,100.     By  the  treaty  of  Fontui 
bleau,  in   1763,  this  island  was  finally  ceded  to  Gr 
Britain.     It  was  then  placed  under  the  government 
Nova  Scotia.     In  1704,  in  common  with  the  other  Brit 
American  territories,  the  British  government  ordered  1 
survey  of  the  island.     This  survey  was  begun  in  the  epri 
of  1764,  and  completed  in  1766.     After  the  completion 
the  survey,  no  doubt  remained  as  to  the  superior  qnali 
of  the  land  of  this  island  for  agricultural  purposes.    Vi 
ous  plans  for  its  settlement  wore  proposed.     Lord  E"-in 
proposed  that  it  should  be  settled  on  a  feudal  plan  ; 
he  himself  should  preside  as  lord  paramount,  and 
a  number  of  baronies  should  be  held  from  him, — i 
baron  to  erect  a  stronghold,  and  with  their  undcr-tcn 
and  men-at-arms  to  perform  suit  and  service,  after  the 
torn  of  the  ancient  feudal  tenures  of  Europe.*     This 
was  rejected  as  impracticable.     The  plan  adopted  w;; 
from  satisfactory  in  its  results.     It  was  to  the  follow 
effect : — Tlie  island  was  divided  into  a  given  numbe 
townships,  or  lots — sixty-seven.     These  townships,  or 
or  parts  of  them,  with  certain  reservations,  were  t( 
granted  to  parties  having  claims  upon  the  govcrnn 
upon  certain  conditions  of  settlement,  and  the  payi 
of  quit-rents.    Lot  sixty-six,  about  6,000  acres,  was  rese 
for  the  crown.     Lots  forty  and  fifty-nine  had  already 

*  Montgomery  Martin. 
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proniised  to  parties  who  had  made  improvements  on  them. 
Sixty-four  townships,  or  lots,  remained  to  be  disposed  of. 
There  were  more  applicants  than  lots.  They  were  disposed 
of  by  means  of  the  ballot-box.  "When  an  individual  was 
to  receive  a  whole  lot,  his  name  alone  appeared  on  the  slip 
of  paper  ;  in  other  cases  two,  and  sometimes  three  names 
were  inscribed  on  one  paper,  aa  sharers  in  one  lot.  Upwards 
of  one  hundred  individuals  participated  in  these  grants."* 
These  grants  were  made  in  1767. 

A  town-lot  and  royalty  were  reserved  in  each  county ; 
while  each  township  was  to  furnish  a  glebe-lot  of  one 
hundred  acres  for  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  lot  of 
thirty  acres  for  a  school-master.  The  quit-rents  were  of 
three  rates,  six  shillings,  four  shillings,  and  two  shillings, 
annually,  per  hundred  acres. 

The  grantees  were  to  settle  on  each  lot  a  settler  for 
every  200  acres,  within  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the 
grant.  The  settlers  were  to  be  Protestants,  from  the  parts 
of  Europe  not  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  or  persons  that 
had  resided  in  America  for  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  grant.  Emigration  from  the  mother  country  was  then 
discouraged,  from  the  prevailing  notion  that  it  would  de- 
populate the  country. 

At  the  request  of  the  majority  of  the  grantees,  the  island 
was  separated  from  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
obtained  a  separate  government,  1770.  Its  first  governor 
as  a  separate  colony  was  Walter  Patterson,  Esq. 

When  ten  years  had  elapsed,  there  was  but  very  little 
done  toward  fulfilling  the  conditions  on  which  the  land 
was  granted  to  the  several  proprietors.  No  attempt  had 
been'  made  to  settle  forty-eight  of  the  sixty-seven  lots,  or 
townships,  into  which  the  island  was  divided.  The  pro- 
prietors of  only  ten  lots  had  shown  any  conscientious  zeal 
in  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  their  grants.  Sir  James 
Afontgomery  deserves  to  be  named  first  among  those  who 

*  Suthorlaud.  Geography  and  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  the  Island; 
an  excellent  work. 
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had  done  their  duty  in  this  matter.  The  grand  objec 
the  majority  of  the  proprietors  was,  liow  to  make 
greatest  gain  with  the  least  trouble  and  expense. 

This  land  question  has  been  the  standing  grievance  oj 
island  for  the  last  ninety  years. 

In  1781,  nine  whole  and  five  half  townships  were 
for  the  payment  of  quit-rents.  In  1797,  it  was  found  i 
investigation,  under  direction  of  the  provincial  parliair 
that  twenty-three  lots,  embracing  458,580  acres,  had  i 
single  tamily  settled  on  them ;  twelve  other  lots,  contai 
243,000  acres,  had  only  thirty-six  families  ;  six  other 
containing  120,000  acres,  had  only  forty-eight  fani 
Tlie  whole  population  at  this  time  was  estimated  at  4, 
The  knowledge  of  these  facts  led  to  an  agitation  foi 
escheat  of  the  lands  of  those  proprietors  who  made 
effort  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their  grants. 

In  the  year  1798,  a  bill  passed  the  provincial  legislal 
chann-intr  tiio  name  of  the  island  from  St.  John  to  Pk 
Edwakd.     Inconvenience  had  arisen  from  the  island 
ing  the  same  name  with  the  capitals  of  two  nciglibc 
provinces.     The  people  of  the  island  were  anxious  to 
their  gratitude  to  Prince  Edward,  Duke  of  Keutj 
father  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  for  kindiiesj 
tended   to  them;   they  therefore  resolved  to  call 
country  by  his  name,  the  change  to  take  efffect  froil 
comnicncement  of  1800.     At  this  period  the  populf 
of  the  island  was  not  over  5,000. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  arroJ 
quit-rent  amounted  to  £59,1G2  sterling.     A  very  1 
arrangement  was  made  by  the  government  for  the 
ment  of  these  arrears.     The  lots  were  divided  in( 
classes.     The  first,  those  which  had   the  full  nuinlj 
settlers,  were  to  pay  only  four  years'  quit-rent,  f[ 
amount  of  arrears  from  1709  to  1801.     The  sceoiidl 
those  having  only  half  the  required  number  of  sJ 
were  to  pay  five  years'  quit-rent.     The  third  class! 
having  less  than  a  half  and  more  than  a  fourth  of 
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quired  population,  were  to  pay  nine  years'  quit-rent.  The 
fourth  class,  those  which  had  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
required  number  of  settlers,  were  to  pay  twelve  years' 
rent.  The  fifth  class  embraced  those  lots  or  townships 
that  were  wholly  unsettled ;  fifteen  years'  quit-rent  was 
required  in  their  case  in  lieu  of  all  arrears.  This  was  less 
tlian  half  the  amount  owed  by  this  class.  This  arrange- 
ment had  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
island.  Rapid  progress  in  population  and  social  comfort 
followed. 

There  were  some  proprietors  who  did  not  avail  them- 
selves of  this  commutation ;  it  became  necessary,  therefore, 
to  proceed  against  them  for  the  recovery  of  the  quit-rents 
due  from  them.  In  1804,  judgments  were  obtained  against 
ten  townships,  five  half-townships,  and  one-third  of  a 
township.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  nonpaying  proprie- 
tors had  suflicient  influence  with  the  home  government  to 
prevent  the  act  under  which  their  lands  were  seized  from 
receiving  the  royal  assent.  Under  the  administration  of 
Governor  Smith,  lots  15  and  55  were  escheated.  He  was 
prevented  from  further  progress  with  that  work  by  orders 
from  the  king. 

The  old  conditions  for  settling  the  island  having  been 
cancelled,  as  far  as  they  required  the  immigrants  to  be 
Protestants  from  the  parts  of  Europe  not  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  quit-rents  having  been  made  light- 
er, a  very  healthy  impetus  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  island. 

In  1803,  the  Earl  cf  Selkirk  settled  about  800  High- 
landers on  his  lands,  who  soon,  by  dint  of  industry,  became 
comfo'table  and  prosperous  farmers.  In  subsequent  years 
immigrants  continued  to  arrive  from  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  England ;  so  that  in  the  year  1833,  the  population  in- 
creased to  32,292.  From  that  time  onwards,  the  history 
of  this  little  colony  has  been  that  of  true  progress,  in  aju 
that  tends  to  make  a  country  truly  great. 
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NATURAL   RESOURCES,  CLIMATE,   4c. 

Tins  island  differs  from  the  neighboring  provinces 
respect  of  natural  resources,  in  having  no  mines  or  r 
erals.  Its  chief  natural  resources  may  be  comprised  ur 
these  three :  the  fore^t^  the  soil,  the  sea. 

The  Forest. — ^The  whole  island  was  at  one  time  cove 
with  a  magnificent  growth  of  forest  trees ;  birch,  be( 
maple,  elm,  ash,  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  fir,  juniper,  cei 
willow,  and  poplar,  are  the  chief  varieties.  There 
hardly  any  barrens  in  this  island  ;  even  where  destrnc 
fires,  or  the  constant  encroachments  of  lumbermen, 
stroyed  the  original  forest,  a  new  growth  of  trees  spi 
up  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  become  fit  for  fue 
fence-poles.  At  one  time  a  very  extensive  lumber  ti 
was  carried  on  in  several  districts  of  the  island.  Sj 
building  is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 

The  Soil. — There  is  no  portion  of  the  lower  provii 
where  agriculture  can  be  prosecuted  with  better  pros 
of  a  good  return  than  in  this  island.    The  soil  is 
and  rich  to  an  uncommonly  uniform  degree.    Even 
swamps,  with  which  we  meet  occasionally,  are  hare 
exception  to  this  statement,  for  when  drained  and 
they  make  good  hay  land.     The  peat  bogs,  which,  ac( 
ing  to  Dr.  Gesner,  are  of  excellent  quality,  will  one 
afford  good  fuel.    They  afford  also  good  material  for 
posted  manure.     The  most  extensive  of  these  is  or 
south  side  of  Cascampee  harbor.     Such  is  the  exce 
of  the  soil,  that  good  crops  are  produced  immediate 
its  being  redeemed  from  the  forest,  and  for  a  long  tim 
yield  is  good,  though  it  remain  entirely  unmanured, 
attention  is  given  to  the  rotation  of  crops.    The  soil 
equally  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  oats,  and  po 
The  facilities  for  making  manure  are  very  great. 
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bogs,  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  supply 
one  source.  The  rivers — rather,  arms  of  the  sea — creeks, 
and  inlets,  which  almost  everywhere  indent  the  land,  have 
deposited  vast  stores  of  sea-manure,  which,  when  spread 
over  the  exhausted  soil,  has  the  most  heneficial  effect  in 
fertilising  it.  The  quadrupeds  and  birds  of  this  island 
arc,  with  few  exceptions,  of  the  same  kind  witli  those  of 
Xova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  Sea. — It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  waters  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  that  they  are  not  one  whit  behind  those 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  their 
fish.  The  rivers  abound  with  excellent  trout,  eels,  floun- 
ders, mackerel,  oysters,  lobsters,  and  salmon ;  and  the 
coast  with  cod  and  herring.  The  oysters  of  this  island 
are  very  superior,  and  large  quantities  of  them  are  export- 
ed annually.  The  halibut  and  sturgeons  that  are  caught 
on  the  coast,  are  usually  very  large.  In  former  times  the 
walrus  was  wont  to  frequent  the  shores  in  large  numbers, 
and  was  a  source  of  considerable  profit.  The  harbor  seals 
and  harp  seals  float  on  the  ice  toward  the  north  shore  in 
large  numbers.  Wild  geese,  wild  pigeons,  wild  ducks,  and 
brant  are  also  very  plentiful  in  their  seasons. 

Climate. — This  island,  being  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  temperate  zone,  has  a  climate  that  is  neither  extremely 
cold  nor  hot.  The  variations  from  the  coldest  day  in  winter 
to  the  hottest  day  in  summer  are  however  very  considerable. 
On  rare  occasions,  under  a  keen  northwest  wind  the  mercury 
will  be  found  falling  as  low  as  23  degrees  below  zero ;  and 
on  a  calm  day  in  July  or  August,  it  will  rise  as  high  as  90 
degrees  in  the  shade.  In  some  sections  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  it  rises  higher  in  summer  and  falls  lower 
in  winter  than  it  ever  does  in  this  island.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is  40  degrees.  The  number  of  days  of 
falling  weather  in  a  year  ranges  from  120  to  140  days. 
The  climate  of  this  island  is  conducive  to  health  and  longev- 
ity in  a  high  degree.  The  atmosphere  is  pure,  and  re- 
markably free  from  fogs.    The  water  is  good   and  very 
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abundant.  Many  of  tlio  prevailing  fovora  and  diseases  c 
the  North  American  continent  are  almost  unknown  in  tlii 
island.  Healthy  and  vigorous  old  age  is  rather  the  rul 
than  the  exception  here. 


CHAPTER  III. 


INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES. 


Agkioultdral. — Agriculture  overshadows  every  othc 
department  of  industry  in  this  island.    When  in  the  posses 
sion  of  the  French,  large  quantities  of  grain  were  suppliei 
from  this  island  to  their  fortresses  at  Louisburg  and  Quebec 
They  called  it  even  then  the  granary  of  North  America 
Individual  farmers  were  then  wont  to  export  1,200  bushel 
of  grain  annually.     The  soil  and  the  climate  are  equalJ; 
favorable  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  Wheat,  oats,  barley 
and  rye,  of  excellent  quality,  and  at  a  highly  remunerativ 
rate  per  acre,  are  raised.     The  potatoes  of  Prince  Edwar 
Island  are  famous  for  their  excellence,  not  only  in  tli 
British  provinces  but  also  in  the  United  States ;  beans  an 
peas,  and  all  sorts  of  esculents  and  culinary  vegetable 
grow  to  perfection,  and  yield  large  returns.   Apples,  plum 
cherries,  currants,  «fec.,  grow  well,  and  with  due  attentij 
yield  ample  returns.      Excellent  specimens  of  live-stoj 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  section  of  the  island.    Soif 
of  the  hardiest  and  swiftest  horses  in  the  lower  provina 
are  raised  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  following  figul 
will  indicate  the  progress  made  in  this  department  of  j 
dustry  during  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century. 

In  1825  there  were  raised  on  this  island  766  bushel^ 
wheat ;  10,717  bush,  oats,  and  47,220  bush,  potatoes. 
1841  there  was  raised  of  wheat,  160,028  bush.  ;  of  bar] 
83,299  ;  of  oats,  611,824 ;  of  potatoes,  2,250,114  bush.  n| 
ber  of  horses,  9,861 ;  of  neat  cattle,  41,915  ;  sheep,  73,( 
hogs,  35,521.     In  1860  (as  shown  by  the  census  of  11 
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there  was  raised  of  wheat,  346,125  bush.;  of  barley,  223,195 ; 
oata,  2,218,578;  buckwheat,  50,127;  potatoes,  2,972,335; 
turnips;  348,78-l:;  hay,  31,100  tons ;  horses,  18,765;  neat 
cattle,  60,015  ;  sheep,  107,242  ;  hogs,  71,535. 

In  1841  there  were  141,560  acres  of  land  under  cviltiva- 
tion.  In  1848  there  were  215,389  acres  cultivated.  The 
number  has  largely  increased  since  that  date. 

This  Fishing  industry  of  this  island  is  not  what  it  might 
have  been,  if  the  skill,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  been  a  little  more  directed  into  that  channel.  There 
is  however  a  decided  progress,  as  shown  by  recent  statistics. 
The  late  census  (1861)  gives  as  the  product  of  the  fisheries 
daring  the  preceding  year :  herrings  and  gaspcrcaux,  22,416 
barrels;  mackerel,  7,163  barrels ;  codfish,  39,776  quintals  ; 
fish  oil,  17,608  gallons.  There  were  89  fishing  establish- 
ments, 1,239  boats,  and  2,318  persons  employed  in  the 
fishery. 

SniP-BuiLDiNO  is  not  carried  on  to  the  same  extent  that  it 
was  some  years  ago ;  still,  a  good  many  vessels  are  built  an- 
nually, in  proportion  to  the  population.  In  1846,  82  vessels 
were  built,  whose  tonnage  was  12,012 ;  estimated  value, 
§330,000.  In  1847, 96  vessels  were  built,  tonnage,  18,445  ; 
value,  $553,350.     In  1860,  6Q  vessels  were  built,  value, 

$309,225.  ■ 
The  Manufacturing  industry  of  the  island  is  not  very 

extensive.  The  statistical  returns  of  1861  give  the  follow- 
ing items  under  the  head  of  manufactories :  grist-mills,  141; 
carding  mills,  46 ;  saw-mills,  176  ;  fulling  and  dressing  mills, 
9;  tanneries,  55  ;  lime-kilns,  48;  brick-kilns,  9.  In  1848 
there  were  13  breweries  and  distilleries.  In  1860  there  were 
122,940  yards  of  cloth  fulled ;  and  303,676  yards  of  cloth 
manufactured,  not  fulled ;  143,803  lbs.  of  leather  manufac- 
tured ;  1,331,000  bricks  manufiictured ;  711,485  lbs.  of 
butter,  and  109,233  lbs.  of  cheese. 

Commercial.— The  commerce  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
is  mainly  with  the  British  provinces,  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  Great  Britain. 
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The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  Prince  Edward  Islai 
for  1847,  was  $718,270  ;  total  value  of  exports  for  the  sai 
year,  $356,130.  Of  the  imports,  $286,065  were  from  Grc 
Britain  ;  $395,505  from  the  Britisli  provinces,  and  ii;35  3; 
from  forei<j;n  eountriosi.  Of  the  exports,  Great  Hrituin  i 
ceived  $1<)0,98  ;  the  British  provinces,  $190,315  ;  Wc 
Indies,  $1,245  ;  foreign  countries,  $4,105.  In  1850,  tl 
whole  value  of  imports  to  the  island  was  $630,475 ; 
exports,  $325,990.  The  value  of  the  exports  for  18G0  w 
$1,015,970,  exclusive  of  sixty-six  new  vessels  whicli  we 
built  that  year.  The  trade  of  the  island  with  the  Unit( 
States  has  largely  increased  of  late  years.  Tlio  vuluo 
exports  from  Prince  Edward  Island  to  that  country  durii 
1860,  was  $390,028 ;  being  almost  as  much  as  the  expoi 
to  all  the  lower  provinces  together. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

POPULATION,  EDUCATION,  CIVIL  INSTITUTIONS,  4o. 

Population. — In  1752,    the  whole   population  of 
island  was  but  1354  souls.     In  1758,  when  it  became 
British  possession,  the  inhabitants  numbered  only  4,lj 

In  1822,  the  population  had  increased  to  24,600; 
1833,  it  was  32,292;  in  1841,  it  was  ^7,034;  in  IS 
65,000  ;  and  by  the  census  of  1861,  it  was  80,856. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  natives  of] 
island.  Of  those  from  abroad,  the  largest  numberj 
Scotchmen,  next  Irish,  then  English  ;  after  that,  BrJ 
colonists;  The  number  from  foreign  countries  is  but 
small. 

Eelioious  Denominations. — ^The  Roman  CatiiolicI 
the  most  numerous  of  all  the  religious  bodies  onl 
island.  The  number  of  the  adherents  of  this  faij 
35,797.     They  have  one  bishop  and  twelve  clergy  ml 
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TlioPBEsnYTEUiA.fS,  nnincrically,  take  rank  next.  They 
number  25,925.     They  have  fit'toen  clergymen. 

The  Epi8coi'AL/an8  c  ino  next  m  i)oint  of  numbei's,  be- 
ing 6,785.  They  have  one  arcli-doacon  and  niiio  olorgyinon. 

The  Weslkyans  number  5,804.  They  have  seven  cler- 
gymen and  one  supernumerary.  Tlio  Baitihts  number 
3,402,  and  have  seven  clergymen.  The  Biblk  (^ukihtians 
number  2,001,  and  have  five  clergymen.  There  are  forty- 
one  Universalists,  an4  about  300  wlio  name  thcmselvea  on 
no  denomination. 

Education. — The  first  effort  toward  the  promotion  of 
public  education  was  made  by  opening  the  National  School, 
in  Charlottetown,  about  the  year  1821. 

Tlie  Board  of  Education  was  appointed  in  1830.  It 
consisted  of  five  members,  three  of  whom  formed  a  quo- 
rum for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  Central  AGodemy^ 
at  Charlottetown,  was  opened  in  January,  1836.  The  first 
principal  of  this  institution  was  the  Eev.  Charles  Loyd.  In 
1837,  a  further  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of  a  sound 
and  thorough  education,  by  the  appointment,  for  the  first 
time,  of  a  visitor  of  schools  for  the  whole  island.  John 
McNiel,  Esq.,  was  appointed  to  this  ofiice.  The  number 
of  schools  at  that  period,  was  fifty-one ;  scholars,  1,649. 
In  1847,  when  Mr.  McNiel  resigned  this  important  work, 
the  schools  had  increased  to  120,  and  the  pupils  to  5,000. 
In  1851,  the  number  of  schools  was  135  ;  of  scholars, 
5,300.  In  1856,  the  number  of  schools  was  260 ;  of 
scholars,  11,000.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year,  a 
Normal  School^  for  the  training  of  teachers,  was  opened. 
It  is  the  law  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  that  the  Bible  be 
read  in  all  the  public  schools.  This  law  was  passed  in 
1860,  after  much  agitation  on  the  subject. 

The  census  of  1861  gives  302  public  school-houses,  and 
280  public  teachers. 

The  number  of  churches  is  156. 

Civil  Government. — This  island,  like  the  neighboring 
provinces,  is  a  British  colony.  Like  all  the  North  Ameri- 
47 
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can  colonies,  it  enjoys  the  fullest  freedom  to  mate  ai 
administer  whatever  laws  are  best  suited  to  its  peculi 
circumstances,  without  any  interference  by  the  pare 
state. 

The  Legislature  consists  of  the  Governor,  who  is  a 
pointed  by  the  Queen,  a  Legislative  Council,  and  u  Hon 
of  Representatives. 

Tlie  House  of  Assembly,  or  Representatives,  consists  < 
thirty  members,  and  the  Legislative  Council  of  twel 
members.  Both  these  bodies  are  elected  by  the  peopl 
The  island  is  divided  for  civil  purposes  into  three  cou 
ties — King's,  Queen's,  and  Prince's ;  each  of  these  elec 
ten  representatives  and  four  councillors. 

The  Executive  Council  consists  of  the  Governor  ar 
nine  members,  chosen  out  of  the  members  of  the  Ltwj 
lative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly. 

The    Judicial    Department    embraces    the    followin 
courts :     1.  The  Commissioners'  Courts,  for  small  debt 
These  have  jurisdiction  in  settling  debts  that  do  not  e 
ceed  sixty  dollars.     Eaca  county  has  six  or  seven 
these    courts.    They  consist  of  three  commissioners,  aj 
pointed  by  government.     They  meet  monthly,  and  are  J 
signed  to  prevent  expensive  litigation.     2.  The  Court 
Probate,  which  disposes  o^ wills,  and  grants  letters  of; 
ministration  for  tiie  disposal  of  the  property  of  such  as  ] 
intestate.    3.  The  Supreme  Court,  which  is  the  highest ; 
bunal  of  civil  law.  It  meets  four  times  in  the  year  in  Qued 
county,  and  twice  a  year  in  the  two  other  counties.    I| 
presided  over  by  a  Chief-Justice  and  one  Assistant  Jm 
4.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  of  whieli  the  Lieutenant-( 
ernor  is  chancellor,  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  the  acti 
judge.      This  court  adjudicates  in  cases  which  canuolj 
satisfactorily  determined  by  statute  law.     It  aims  at| 
cidiug  according  to  the  equity  of  the  case.     5.  The 
of  Vice-xidiiiiralty,  which  is  similar   in  function  toj 
court  of  the  same  name  in  the  other  provinces.     6. 
Court  of  Marriage  and  Divorce.     Tiie  Lieutenant-Gi 
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nor  is  the  president  of  this  court,  and  the  Executive-Coun- 
cil are  the  members  of  it.     It  exists,  as  yet,  but  in  name. 

The  First  House  of  Asseiribhj  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
met  in  July,  1773.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  members.  The 
Legislative  and  Executive  Councils  were  then  one  body, 
appointed  by  the  sovereign. 

The  island  was  connected  with  Nova  Scotia,  in  respect 
of  civil  government,  till  the  year  1770.  In  that  year  it 
was  erected  into  a  separate  province.  Its  first  governor, 
as  a  separate  province,  was : 


1.  Walter  Patterson,  Fsq.,  whose  term  was  from 

2.  Lieut.  General  Edmund  Fanning,  "  " 

3.  Colonel  Joseph  P.  W.  Debarres,  "  " 

4.  Charles  Douglas  Smith,  Esq.,  "  " 

5.  Colonel  John  Ready,  "  " 

6.  Sir  Aretes  W.  Young,  "  •« 
1.  Sir  John  Harvey,  "  " 

8.  Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy,  "  " 

9.  Sir  Henry  Vero  Huntly,  "  " 

10.  Sir  Donald  Campbell,  "  " 

11.  Sir  Alexander  Banncrman,  "  " 

12.  Sir  Dominic  Daly  "  " 


1770  to 
178G  " 
1803  " 
1813  " 
1824  " 
18:!1  " 

1836  " 

1837  " 
1841  " 
1847  " 
1851  " 
1854  " 


178G 
1805 
1813 
1824 
1831 
1835 
1337 
1341 
1847 
1850 
1854 
1859 


George  Dundas,  Esq.,  became  governor  in  1859,  and  con- 
tinues still.  He  is  one  of  the  most  deservedly  popular 
governors  the  island  ever  had. 

The  Public  Deht  of  the  island  on  the  31st  of  January, 
1861,  was  $155,32i.  To  meet  this  debt,  there  are  4,190 
acres  of  crown  lands,  and  73,821  acres  of  public  lands,  as 
well  as  §66,278  due  in  instalments  for  sales  of  public  lands, 
and  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure. — For  1859,  the  revenue 
amounted  to  £41,106  3s.  lid.,  Prince  Edward  Island  cur- 
rency. The  expenditure  for  that  year  was  £44,707  13^.  l\d. 
For  1860,  the  revenue  was  £43,113  13^.  5^.  The  expen- 
diture for  that  year,  was  £61,794  l'2,s.  9^.  The  excess  of 
expenditure  over  revenue  during  these  years,  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  expensive  purchase  of  the  large  estates 
of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  for  the  public  good. 

The  city  of  Ciiaklottetown  is  the  capital  of  the  island. 
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It  is  built  on  gently  rising  ground,  looking  toward  th 
south.  It  is  on  the  north  of  the  East  river,  and  near  its  juu, 
tion  with  the  North  and  "West  rivers.  The  streets  eroi 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  six  main  streets  are  on 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  run  north  and  south.  The  otlu 
nine  streets,  crossing  the  former  at  right  angles,  vary  i 
width  from  sixty  to  thirty  feet.  The  colonial  buildinw 
a  beautiful  and  commodious  edifice,  built  of  Nova  Seoti 
freestone.  The  corner-stone  of  this  building  was  laid  o 
the  16th  day  of  May,  1843,  by  Sir  Henry  Vere  Iluntb 
the  lieutenant-governor.  This  building  cost  about  $72  50'( 
In  1848,  the  population  of  Charlottetown  was  4,000  •  i 
1855,  6,513 ;  in  1861,  6,706. 

The  only  town  in  King's  county  is  Georgetown.  It  j 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  capital,  and  contains  a  pcpi 
lation  of  about  800. 

The  only  town  in  Prince's  county  is  Summerside.  ] 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  Bedeque  harbor.  Its  distance  fror 
the  capital  is  forty  miles.  It  is  only  thirty-five  miles  froi 
the  town  of  Shediac,  New  Brunswick.  It  is  a  town  of  r| 
cent  growth,  but  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  its  trade 
considerable. 

There  arc  no  railways  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  but 
highways  are  excellent  in  summer  and  winter ;  in  the  f^ 
and  spring  they  are  usually  very  deep  and  miry.  Tliei'i 
no  country  of  the  same  size  in  British  North  Amer 
where  there  is  so  much  good  turnpike  road.  It  1| 
telegra/phic  communication  with  the  continent  of  Ame: 
by  means  of  a  submarine  cable,  eleven  miles  in  leii 
connecting  it  with  New  Brunswick.  There  is  also  t 
graphic  communication  between  Charlottetown  and  b 
of  the  principal  places  in  the  island. 

The  standing  grievance  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
been  the  Land  Question.     The  royal  commissioners, 
eat  on  this  subject  in  1861,  among  other  things,  re 
mend  the  purchase  of  the  estates  of  large  non-resident 
prietors  by  the  government,  at  an  equitable  rate,  to  bel 
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again  in  retail  to  the  tenants.  If  the  government  decline, 
or  is  not  in  circumstances  to  make  the  purchase,  then  the 
award  of  the  commissioners  is,  that  the  sale  of  the  land  to 
the  occupant  tenants  be  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords,  on  the  receipt  of  a  just  and  reasonable  price. 
They  also  fixed  twenty  years'  rent  as  the  highest  sum  that 
could  be  demanded  by  any  proprietor.  The  award  further 
determines,  that  all  arrears  of  rent  due  previous  to  first  of 
May,  1858,  are  now  cancelled.  Their  report  is  very  able 
and  elaborate,  and  has  had  a  beneficial  effect  already.  It 
may  be  further  noticed,  that  their  award  does  not  compel 
proprietors  of  less  than  1,500  acres  to  sell  their  lands  to 
those  who  may  be  occupying  them  as  tenants. 


NEWFOUNDLMD. 


CHAPTER  I. 


SITUATION,  DISCOVERT,  AND  EARLY  HISTORY. 

Situation  and  Extent. — ITewfoimdland  is  an  island  in 
the  form  of  an  irrei^ular  triangle,  situate  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  lying  between  the  paral- 
lels of  4G°  40'  and  51°  39'  north  latitude,  and  the  meridians 
of  52°  44'  and  59°  31'  west  longitude.  On  the  easte-n 
shore  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  north  and 
northeast  by  the  Strait  of  Bellisle — fifty  miles  long  by 
twelve  wide  ;  on  the  northwest  by  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence ;  on  the  south  and  southwest  by  the  Atlantic.  Its 
extreme  length,  from  Cape  Race  to  Grignet  Bay,  is  420 
miles ;  extreme  breadth,  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Bonavista, 
300  miles.  Its  circuit  is  estimated  at  1,000  miles;  its  area, 
30,000  square  miles.  It  is  nearer  to  Europe  than  any  part 
of  the  American  continent ;  the  distance  from  St.  John's, 
in  Newfoundland,  to  Valenti,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  being 
1,650  miles. 

DiscovKKY,  Setflement,  &c. — It  is  said  that  in  the  ycaij 
1001,  A.  D.,  Blorn,  a  sea-king  of  Iceland,  took  posscssioc 
of  this  island,  and  settled  near  Harbor  Grace.  Both  RobJ 
ertson  and  Pinkerton  are  of  opinion  that  its  colonization 
Avas  at  least  attempted  by  the  Norwegians,  in  the  elevcnt| 
and  twelfth  centuries.  John  Cabot,  the  Venetian,  under 
commission  for  discovery  from  Henry  VII.  of  England 
on  the  24th  of  June,  1497,  observed  a  headland  of  thj 
island,  and  taking  it  for  a  lucky  omen,  called  it  BonavistJ 
which  is  its  name  till  the  present  day.  The  island  wi 
then  inhabited  by  a  savage  race  of  Indians,  with  wliomj 
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was  very  difficult  to  establish  any  amicable  relations. 
They  suffered  greatly,  in  consequence,  at  the  hands  of  tho 
niaiiy  adventurers  who  resorted  thither.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  last  remnant  of  them  emigrated  to  Labrador.  It 
is  some  years  since  one  of  them  has  laeen  seen  on  the  island. 
A  colony  of  Micmacs  from  Nova  Scotia  helped  to  drive 
them  off.  They  have  left  many  traces  of  their  labors  and 
energy  behind  them :  one  of  these  is  a  fence,  which  extends 

over  thirty  miles.  Its  object  was  to  be  of  help  to  them  in 
catching  deer.  It  was  built  from  water  to  water,  with  one 
gap,  close  to  which  the  hunters  posted  themselves,  and 
watched  for  their  prey. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  colonizing  this  island  by  the 
English,  was  in  153G.  "  Master  John  Ilore,"  a  London 
merchant,  "  with  divers  other  gentlemen,"  sailed  thither 
in  that  year,  but  were  reduced  to  great  extremities,  and 
were  compelled  to  return  to  England  in  the  winter,  and 
would  have  perished  had  they  not  met  with  a  French  ship 
laden  with  provisions,  which  they  seized  and  brought  with 
them  to  England. 

In  15T3,  another  fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  settle  a 
colony  there,  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  half-brother 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  island  having  now  become  a 
common  resort  for  fishermen  and  traders  of  all  nations, 
even  pirates  having  made  it  a  place  of  rendezvous  with 
impunity,  Sii;  Humphrey  Gilbert  again,  in  1583,  embarked 
with  200  people,  in  several  ships,  landed  at  Bay  St. 
John's,  and  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England,  in  the  presence  of  the  crews  of 
thirty-six  fishing  vessels  of  various  nations.  Sir  Ilum- 
plirey  Gilbert  was  lost  on  his  way  home  to  England  the 
succeeding  winter,  his  little  ship,  the  Little  Squirrel,  hav- 
ing foundered  in  a  terrific  gale  near  the  Azores.  Of  all 
the  armament  that  went  out  with  him,  the  Golden  IRnd 
alone  reached  England,  and  she  in  the  most  dilapidated 
condition.  Sir  Bernard  Drake  made  a  further  attempt  a 
fow  years  later,  but  without  much   success.     The  next 
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attempt  was  made  in  IGIO,  under  a  patent  granted  by 
James  I.,  to  Lord  Bacon  and  others,  who  established  the 
first  permanent  colony  on  the  island  at  Conception  Bay. 

In  1617,  a  "Welsh  settlement  was  established  on  the  south 
part  of  the  island,  called  Cambriol  (now  Little  Britain) 
under   the  direction  of  Captain  Whitbourne.     Li  1623 
Sir  George  Calvert — who  afterward,  as  Lord  Baltimore 
settled  Maryland — formed  an  important  and  prosperous 
settlement  at  Ferryland,  where  he  remained  about  twenty 
years.     A  few  years  later,  Lord  Falkland  (Cary)  sent  a 
small  colony  of  Irishmen  there.     About  the  year  1646 
there  were  sixteen  settlements  planted  on  various  parts  of 
the  coast.     Sir  David  Kirk  brought  a  number  of  settlers 
to  the  island  in  1654.     There  were  350  British  families 
there  about  this  date.    Tlie  rren{rh  had  a  colony  of  some 
strength  at  Placentia.     For  the  next  eighty  years  the 
colony  suffered  greatly  for  the  want  of  regular  govern- 
ment, which  was  mainly  caused  by  the  selfish  cruelty  and 
Hi'staken  policy  of  the  "  Lords  of  Trades  and  Planta- 
tions," who  imfigined  that  a  well  regulated  government 
would  be  injurious  to  their  interests  there.     They  even 
moved  the  British  government,  through  their  misrepresen- 
tations and  influence,  to  send  Sir  John  Berry  out  with 
orders  for  the  deportation  of  the  settlers,  the  destructior 
of  their  houses,  and  the  wholesale  demolition  of  a  colonj 
which  had  been  planted  and  reared  at  a  heavy  cost  otj 
blood  and  treasure  to  the  nation.     Sir  John  Berry  was 
man  of  humane  character,  and  while  with  his  left  lianJ 
he  reluctantly  and  tardily  carried  out  his  orders,  with  hij 
ri(//d  hand  he  pleaded  successfully  for  the  colonists. 

In  1606  all  the  English  settlements  of  Newfoundland 
except  Bonavista  and  Carbonear,  Avere  seized  by  the  Frencj 
who  always  set  a  high  value  on  this  island  on  account 
its  fisheries.     It  was  the  scene  of  much  conflict  betwcJ 
Great  Britain  and  France,  for  many  suL^Odiicnt  yeu 
The  Treaties  of  Utrecht,  1715  ;  of  Paris,  1763 ;  of  VJ 
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Bailies,  1783 ;  and  of  Paris,  1814  and  1815,  all  recognize 
this  island  as  a  British  possession. 

It  was  in  the  year  1729  that  Captain  Osborne  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  civil  governor  of  this  colony.  He  was 
empowered  to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace.  Courts  of 
justice  were  appointed  in  1789.  A  few  years  later  a 
chief-justice  was  appointed,  and  surrogate  courts  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  island.  John  Reaves,  Esq.,  was  the  first 
chief-justice  of  this  colony.  In  1824  the  island  was  divided 
into  three  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  court  was  annually 
to  bo  held. 


CHAPTER  II. 


TOPOGRAPHY,  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  CLIMATE,  4o. 

Nkwfoundland  is  in  shape  almost  an  equilateral  trian- 
gle, the  apex  being  to  the  northward,  terminating  in  Cape 
Bauld,  while  the  base  extends  east  and  west  between  Cape 
Ray  and  Cape  Race.  The  coast-line  is  very  irregular, 
being  indented  at  intervals  of  only  a  few  miles  with  bays, 
harbors,  coves,  creeks,  and  rivers.  The  shores  are  rocky, 
and  the  headlands,  on  the  south-west  side,  quite  lofty. 

i^AYS. — The  most  important  bays  are  :  on  the  cast  side 
of  the  triangle.  Hare,  "White,  Notre-Dame,  Bay  of  Exploits, 
Bonavista,  Trinity,  and  Conception  Bays;  on  the  south 
side,  St.  Mary's,  Placentia,  and  Fortune  Bays ;  on  the 
west,  St.  Goorge's  and  the  Bay  of  Islands ;  and  at  the 
iiortlicrn  apex,  Pistol  ct  Bay.  Most  of  theseare  extensive, 
and  contain  commodious  and  well-sheltered  harbors.  The 
good  harl)07'S  are  numerous,  and  have  good  anchorages  with 
clear  good  channels. 

Rivers. — Rivers  are  numerous  in  the  island,  and  though 
the  great  majority  are  small,  yet  some  attain  to  respectable 
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size.  Tlic  largest  arc  the  Ilumber,  River  of  Exploits 
Goinho,  jiiul  Great  Cod  Roy  Rivers.  Nearly  all  the  rivers 
of  this  island  issue  from  lakes  or  ponds  in  the  interior. 
Many  of  them  abound  witli  excellent  salmon. 

Lakes  and  Ponds. — Fresh-water  lakes  and  ponds  are 
very  numerous.  They  are  found  over  the  face  of  the 
entire  country — on  the  verj'  tops  of  the  hills.  The  surface 
covered  with  water  has  been  estimated  at  one-third  of  the 
whole  island.  The  Grand  Pond  is  about  sixty  mile?  lono-j 
and  five  miles  wide.  Indian  Lake  is  thirty  miles  long  by 
six  Avide.  Sixty-scv/cn  ponds  havo  been  counted  from  one 
spot  on  the  top  of  the  N.  E.  Mountains  of  Avalon,  some 
two  and  three  miles  in  extent,  none  less  than  100  yards, 
and  not  at  a  farther  distance  than  ten  miles  from  the  base 
of  the  hill.  Some  of  the  larger  and  more  important  lake  ? 
have  water  communication  with  each  other. 

Victoria  Lake  has  communication  with  Batliurst,  Wil- 
mot,  and  George  the  Fourth  lakes.    ^ 

Mountains  and  Hills. — There  is  a  long  and  contimious 
mountain  extending  from  the  three  sugar-loaf  hills  near 
Cape  Roy,  to  the  north-east.     These  elevations  have  a 
steep  face  toward  the  north-west,  and  are  rather  flat  and 
regular  on  the  summit.     The  "  Blow-me-down  Hills,"  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Ilumber  River,  have  the  least  ele- 
vated peak  at  800  feet.     "  Butter  Pots,"  near  Conception, 
at  either  end  arc  1,000  feet.     A  ridge  that  runs  from  Cape  I 
Dog  to  St.  Mary's  Bay,  at  the  highest  elevation  ranges] 
from  1,200  to  1,500  feet.    The  elevations  about  St.  John's, 
viz. :  Signal  Hill,  South  Side  Hill,  and  Bronxscombe  Hill,! 
are  respectively  520,  YOO,  and  870  feet  above  the  level  off 
the  sea.     The  hills  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  of  Ex-f 
ploits  are  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  high.     There  is  mord 
good  soil  on  this  Island  than  was  supposed  some  year! 
since.     The  "Barrens,"  properly  so  called,  are  the  tops  of 
hills,  and  most  elevated  plains.     These  are  covered  witl 
thin  scrubby  vegetation — berry-bearing  plants  and  dwarj 
bushes  of  various  kinds. 
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Trees.— The  principal  trees  arc,  spruce,  birch,  larch, 
willow,  mountain  ash,  and  iir-trees.  Trees  do  not  attain 
to  a  largo  size.  Kccumbeut  and  standing  evergreens  are 
to  be  met  in  great  variety ;  berry-growing  bushes  abound 
in  every  swamp.  European  and  American  grasses,  also 
red  and  white  clover,  are  abundant. 

Animals. — The  only  animal  peculiar  to  this  island  is 
the  Newfoundland  dog,  which  is  famous  the  world  over. 
A  team  in  the  out-districts  of  Newfoundland  consists  of 
a  man  and  two  dogs.  A  team  of  this  description  carries 
two  men  with  a  considerable  amount  of  stuff  on  a  sledge 
or  sleigh.  All  their  fire- wood  is  hauled  by  teams  of  this  des- 
cription in  some  districts.  The  long-haired  pure  Newfound- 
land dog  is  not  very  easily  procured  now.  There  ie,  how- 
ever, a  short-haired  native  breed,  a  cross  with  tho  other, 
which  is  abundant,  and  possesses  the  chief  excellences  of 
the  first  named.  The* deer,  the  wolf,  the  hMr,  the  beaver, 
martin,  and  wild-cat,  are  to  bo  enumerated  among  the 
wild  animals  of  the  country.  Land  and  aquatic  birds  are 
numerous. 

Fisn. — The  lakes,  and  ponds,  and  rivers  abound  with 
trout,  and  salmon,  and  eels  of  great  size.  The  lobsters 
are  uncommonly  large  and  of  good  quality.  The  mussels 
are  more  esteemed  than  European  ones.  The  capelin, 
mackerel,  herring,  and  salmon  are  abundant.  The  hali- 
but, thornback,  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  are  to  be  found 
on  the  coast.  The  cod,  however,  is  the  "  fish"  of  New- 
foundland, while  all  other  varieties,  as  being  less  import- 
ant, are  called  by  their  specific  names.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  world  comparable  to  the  shores  and  "  banks"  of 
Newfoundland  for  cod-fisheries. 

Agricultural  Capabilities. — In  several  sections  of  the 
Island  agriculture  can  be  carried  on  with  profit.  The 
timber,  natural  grass,  and  clover,  found  in  various  districts, 
indicate  a  productive  soil.  In  the  neighborhood  of  many 
of  the  lakes  and  rivers  there  are  valuable  alluvia:  The 
stunted  forests  on  the  east  and  south  shores  mark  a  poor 
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country ;  but  the  large  growth  of  timber  in  the  interior 
and  toward  the  west  indicates  a  rich  soil,  and  proves  tliat 
there  is  room  for  successful  agricultural  enterprise  in  New- 
foundland. The  land  close  by  the  sea-shore  affords  no 
criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  fertility  of  the  inland 
districts. 

Potatoes  yield  well  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  Green 
crops  thrive  well  in  many  districts.  "Wheat  has  been 
known  to  yield  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  Apples,  plums,  and 
cherries  have  been  raised  with  success.  Red,  black,  and 
white  currants ;  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  raspberries 
of  very  good  quality  are  grown.  Tlie  season  for  the  growth 
and  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  is  brief,  but  fervent. 

Climate. — ^Tiie  climate,  though  severe,  is  not  unhealthy. 
Tlie  rate  of  mortality,  according  to  the  population,  is  lowi)r 
than  in  any  other  country  in  America.  Old  ago  is  usually 
attended  here  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  bodily  vigor 
and  mental  activity. 

In  1829,  Marten  Galen,  of  Placentia  Bay,  was  over  one 
hundred  years  of  ago,  lived  in  excellent  health,  and  in 
company  Avith  his  brother,  caught  t"i:,t  year  iiine  quintals 
of  lish.  Seventy  years  previous  to  tliat  date  he  piloted 
Captain  Cook  into  Placentia  Bay.  Mrs.  Tait  died  in  the 
same  place  125  years  old.  About  twenty-five  years  since 
a  woman  died  at  Torbay,  near  St.  John's,  aged  125  years ; 
shortly  before  her  death  she  sent  for  a  doctor  to  see  wlial 
was  the  matter  with  her  poor  child,  who  was  sick.  The 
child  was  ninety  years  of  age!  The  winter  lasts  from  thj 
beginning  of  December  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  some 
times  till  the  end  of  that  month.  Frost  is  less  intens 
hero  than  in  Canada.  January  and  February  are  tlJ 
coldest  months.  The  bitterest  winds  are  from  the  nortf 
west.  The  south-east  wind  is  warm;  the  north-caster] 
winds  are  cold,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  The  folloj 
ing  table  contains  the  results  of  meteorological  observl 
tions  for  tlio  years  1858,  1850,  18G0,  taken  by  E.  M.f 
Delaney,  Esq.,  C.  E. 
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1858. 

Mtx.  height  of  barometer,  oorrcctod  to  aok  level 80.83  Inches, . . ,    .Imnwy  1» 

Min.  ou.  do,  2s  70      '■  M, ...„»,  Oil   ' 

Mo..n        do,  do.       :.:.::  mr>i  "  ■■■■  "'""'"'*• 

Max.  height  thormonicter w- :;;;  Au^8tl2 

Min.  oo,        do,  ')•»  vWii 

M.an  tomp'Tfttiire  for  ycnr .".■.■.■.■ ' " "  41a' fobnuuy  U. 

(iiinntlty  i>(  ruin,  Including  melted  snow ■.■,■,'.  50.S(io"  inchosV,"  the  vaar 

I'revallinK  winds u   yf  '■"^  jmw. 

lioln  fill  on  9S  duys ;  fog  prevailed  CO  days.  

18.'>9. 

Mux.  height  of  barometar,  corrected  to  sea  level 80.56  Inches. . .      Jonnarv  aCi 

Ml"-  ''"•  ^"-  2S.T2      »      .,,.     December  6. 

Mean  do,  do,  2'J,79      "      . 

Max.  height  of  thermometer oc- '"    July  ig 

MIn.         do,  do 8' ;,;:::     MarchS, 

Mean  lomporaturo  for  year 44^^ 

Qimntlty  of  rain,  Including  molted  snow M.220  Inches'  '     the  year 

IMvvttllliig  winds NNW.  &  83VV.  ' 

Kuin  fill  on  110  days;  snow  on  84;  fog,  88;  thunder 

and  lightning  on  6. 

1860. 

Max,  height  of  barometer,  corrected  to  sea  level 80.8(1  Inches , . . .    February  29 

Min.  do.  do,  29.ft0      "      ,...     February  ll". 

Meiin  do,  do.  20,00      "      .... 

Mux.  height  of  thermometer 80-' Auk  It  &  IS 

Mill.  ilo,        do Ui" Februarys.' 

Moiin  temperature  for  year 41-' 

Quantity  of  rain  and  melted  snow 82.040  Inches. . .     the  year. 

Piovalllng  wlnd.s NW.  &  39 W. . 

Italn  fell  on  117  duys:  snow  on  43;  fog,  109;  thunder 

and  lightning  on  0. 

Grand  Banks. — ^Tliese  are  the  most  famous  submarine 
elevation  on  the  tiico  of  the  globe.  In  the  whole  of  their 
extent  they  occupy  six  degrees  of  longitude,  and  nearly 
ten  degrees  of  latitude,  being  over  600  miles  in  length, 
and  200  miles  in  breadth,  with  soundings  varying  from 
twenty-five  to  150  fathoms.  The  mean  depth  is  estimated 
at  forty  fathoms.  Tliey  swarm  with  cod  and  other  kinds  of 
fish. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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Agriculture. — ^Tliis  important  branch  of  industry  was 
for  centuries  not  only  systematically  discouraged,  but  actu- 
ally prohibited  by  law  in  Newfoundland.  The  first  im- 
portant relaxation  of  the  old  system  regarding  the  land  was 
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mado  by  Oovenior  Sir  Kichard  KcatB,  in  1815.  IIo  was 
authorized  to  make  sinali  grants  of  land,  limited  from  two 
to  four  acres.  In  1825  a  further  advance  was  mado;  un- 
der the  government  of  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane  grants  of 
from  250  to  500  acres  were  mado  to  enterprising  settlers ; 
roads  were  made  at  the  public  expense,  and  agriculture 
encouraged. 
From  the  returns  for  1830,  we  give  the  following  items : 

24,117  acres  of  land  in  possession. 

11,()02J^    "      in  cultivation;  estimated  valuo,  $000,250 


1,55!*  horses  . 

" 

17,950 

6,8U2  neat  cattle  . 

,    " 

145,800 

G,f)2;{  sheep     . 

,         *' 

44,015 

4,00(»  Kouts  . 

,    " 

20,000 

3,155  hogs 

" 

2:{,GG0 

$918,275 

Tlio  returns  for  the  same  year  give  1,108,127  busliels  of 
potatoes,  10,310  bushels  of  grain,  and  0,975  tons  of  hay. 

The  returns  for  1845  give  the  following  ligures,  which 
show  a  healthy  progress : 


83,4;i5i  acres  of  land  in  possession. 

29,050^      "    under  cultivation,  valued  at  $2,090,625 


2,409  horses   . 

, 

.     " 

120,450 

8,135  noatcattlo  . 

•                  • 

203,375 

5,750  sheep    . 

« 

,     " 

23,750 

6,791  (^oata     . 

, 

.     " 

23,955 

6,077  hoga  . 

•                  • 

39,075 

$3,406,230 

The  same  returns  give  853,352^  bushels  of  potatoes 
11,095  bushels  of  grain  ;  11,013  tons  of  hay  and  fjddcr. 

In  1857,  the  latest  Census  taken,  the  whole  improve 
land  of  the  Island,  including  dyke  or  marsh  land,  interval 
and  upland,  was  49,010;^  acres.  Tons  of  hay  cut,  10,250™ 
bushels  of  oats  raised,  9,438  ;  bushels  of  wheat  and  bark 
1,932|;  bushels  of  potatoes 'raised,  571,480;  busliels  i 
turnips,  12,832  ;  bushels  of  other  roots,  3,502 ;  bushels 
clover  and  timothy  seed,  731}      Number  of  neat  cati 
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II      " 

!,990,G25 
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II 

II 

2o;5,:n5 

II 

It 

23,750 

11 

II 

28,955 

ti 

II 

39,075 

$3,400,230 

52 i  bushels  of  potatoes; 
tons  of  hay  and  fodder, 
ken,  the  whole  unproved  , 
cormarsh  land,  intervale, 
Tonsofhaycut,16,2i>0i; 
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12,903;  mileh  cows,  0,024 ;  Lorscs,  3,.')09  ;  fthoep,  10,737  ; 
Bwino  and  goats,  17,551.  Butter  made,  134,908  pouiuU ; 
cheese,  15S  pounds. 

Mills  am)  Factoiuks. — ^Tliero  were  in  the  IslaiKl,  in 
1857,  fourtocn-Haw  niillrt,  valued  at  !B"i>*^,500,  and  employ- 
in«;  fifty-four  men  ;  and  three  f];rirtt-millrt,  valued  at  $5,000, 
worked  hy  three  men.  There  was  one  iron  foundry,  em- 
ploying Bovcn  men  ;  three  breweries,  emph)yiiig  thirteen 
hands.  The  oil  factories  and  cod-liver  oil  manufuctorios 
are  numerous ;  but  the  returns  of  theui  are  incouiplete. 
In  one  electoral  division  ahuie  there  are  eight  cod-liver  oil 
manufactories,  and  one  common  oil  factory.  The  tihoes 
and  hoots  manufactured  the  year  preceding  the  census,  are 
valued  at  $43,455  ;  chairs  and  cabinet  wares,  $120 ;  car- 
riages, $490 ;  other  wooden  wares,  $31,220;  Hmo  manu- 
factured, 10,500  bushels,  valued  at  $0,000. 

Suu'-BuiLmxo. — ^This  department  of  industry  has  never 
been  prosecuted  to  a  very  large  extent  in  this  colony.  The 
native  timber  does  not  furnish  materials  for  ships  of  tho 
first  class.  The  returns  for  1857,  give  eighty-eight  vessels 
as  the  number  built,  the  tonnage  of  whicli  was  2,427,  which 
shows  that  they  were  vessels  of  very  moderate  size.  Num- 
ber of  boats  built  during  the  same  year  was  030 ;  number 
of  vessels  owned  in  the  island  was  212 — tonnage,  0,229. 

FisniNO  Industuy. — This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
department  of  industry  in  Newfoundland.  The  cod  and 
eeal  Usheries  rank  first  in  importance. 

The  fishing  season  ojiens  in  May,  when  herring  are 
caught  chiefly  for  bait.  Tlie  cod  fishing  begins  in  tho 
month  of  June,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  September, 
and  sometimes  till  the  middle  of  October.  It  is  carried 
on  in  large  boats  on  the  great  banks,  and  in  boats  and 
shallops  near  the  shore.  The  first  is  termed  the  bank  fish- 
ery, the  other  the  shore  fishery.  The  bank  fisheries  are 
prosecuted  chiefly  by  the  Frei-ch  and  Americans,  while 
the  British  direct  their  chief  eiicrccies  to  the  shore  fisheries. 
The  cod  is  caught  on  hooks  baited  with  lierring,  mackerel. 
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capelin,  clanie,  &c.  They  are  very  voracious,  and  bite 
witli  great  rapidity.  One  man  often  catclies  250  (rood 
fidli  in  a  day.  They  arc  carried  on  shore  for  curing,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  "When  landed,  the  fish  is  thrown 
on  a  stage,  and  by  a  division  of  labor  between  four  per- 
sons— respectively  termed  cut-throat,  header,  splitter,  and 
Salter — they  are  rid  of  heads,  opened,  cleaned,  and  piled  in 
salt  to  cure,  at  the  rate  of  several  hundreds  per  hour. 
When  completely  cured,  the  codfish  are  assorted  into  four 
different  kinds,  known  as  merchantable,  Madeira,  West 
Iiulia,  and  dun  or  broken  fish.  The  first  is  prime  fisli; 
the  second  is  nearly  as  good  ;  the  third  is  intended  for  the 
negroes;  the  fourth,  which  is  incapable  of  keeping,  is  used 
at  home.  The  tongues  and  bladders  are  cut  off  from  the 
refuse  by  the  old  men,  women,  and  cliildren,  and  pickhd 
in  kegs.  The  livers  are  exposed  to  the  sun  in  vats,  until 
the  oil  drains  off;  the  oil  is  then  barrelled ;  it  is  afterward 
boiled  to  extract  the  inferior  quality.  These  several  pro- 
ducts of  this  branch  of  industry  arc  commonly  sold  by  the 
fishermen  to  the  wholesale  merchants  for  goods  or  money. 
During  the  winter  months  many  of  the  fishermen  are  en- 
gaged in  hunting  for  game,  or  trapping  for  fur.  Others 
are  occupied  in  making  boats,  oars,  staves,  hoops,  &c. 

In  1849,  there  were  exported  from  Newfoundland 
1,175,167  quintals  of  dried  fish,  valued  at  $3^825, Ojo;  in 
1857,  1,335,0-19  quintals  of  fish  were  cured,  the  value  of 
which  would  be  over  three  millions  of  dollars. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  cod,  is  the  seal  fishery.  Thol 
season  for  this  fishing  commences  in  March.  During  win-T 
ter,  vessels  of  frotii  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  are] 
fitted  out,  and,  manned  with  crews  of  from  fifteen  to  fort} 
men,  set  out  for  the  seal  regions  early  in  March.  The  mci[ 
generally  pay  for  their  own  provisions,  and  receive  their  waj 
ges  in  such  a  proportion  of  the  seal-skins  caught,  as  may  bf 
agreed  upon  between  themselves  and  the  owners  of  thj 
vessel.  They  have  usually  to  cut  a  channel  for  themsclvc 
out  of  their  harbor ;  then  they  push  their  way  to  the  ticlc 
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of  ice  and  bergs  that  float  down  from  the  Arctic  ocean,' 
and  are  often  exposed  to  terrible  dangers.  Tlie  seals  are 
found  in  groups  On  the  ice,  sunning  themselves,  or  asleep. 
These  places  are  called  "  seal  mmdows,^^  When  a  "  seal 
meadow"  is  reached,  the  men,  armed  with  spiked  clubs, 
beset  them  on  every  side,  and  with  a  knock  on  the  head 
dispatch  them  with  great  rapidity.  If  not  instantly  killed, 
they  utter  the  most  piteous  moans,  like  the  cry  of  children. 
They  are  skinned  at  once  and  on  the  spot ;  and  the  skins, 
pelts,  and  scalps,  Avitli  the  inner  coat  of  blubber  on  them, 
ai'C  then  carried  into  the  vessel,  and  strewed  upon  the 
deck  until  they  have  become  sufficiently  dry  to  be  stowed 
below. 

As  many  as  800,  and  sometimes  1,000,  have  been  taken 
by  a  vessel  in  one  day.  The  seals  are  oifour  kinds  :  the 
bay  seal,  found  on  the  coast ;  the  hooded  seal,  which  has  a 
hood  that  it.  can  draw  over  its  head ;  the  square  flipper ; 
and  the  harp  seal,  the  last  named  being  the  most  valuable. 

In  1845  there  went  out,  from  the  port  of  St.  John  alone, 
to  the  seal  fishery,  120  vessels,  of  11,863  tons,  and  manned 
by  3,895  men.  They  took  302,303  seals.  In  1852,  the  seal 
fishery  of  the  Island  employed  367  vessels,  of  35,760  tons, 
manned  by  13,000  men,  and  took  550,000  seals.  During 
the  same  year,  7,333  tons,  220  gallons  of  seal  oil,  valued 
at  $1,188,500  ;  387  tons,  237  gallons  of  blubber  and  dregs  ; 
and  531,378  seal-skins,  were  exported,  the  whole  being 
valued  at  $2,085,100. 

The  census  of  1857  gives  the  number  of  vessels  engaged 
in  the  seal  fishery  at  802,  tonnage  57,898J,  men  on  board, 
11,412.     Number  of  seals  taken,  428,143. 

Herrings  are  plentiful,  but  until  recently  have  not  en- 
tered much  into  the  fishing  industry  of  the  colony.  In 
1857  there  were  157,354  barrels  of  herring  cured. 

Tiie  same  remark  applies  to  the  salmon  fishing.     It  has 

secured   more   attention  of  late  years.     In   1857,   2,940 

tierces  of  salmon  were  cured,  besides  913  fresh  salmon  that 

were  disposed  of  in  St.  John's 

48 


The  following  is  the  num- 
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ber  of  boats  that  were  engaged  in  the  shore  fishery  in 
1857;  large  boats,  from  four  to  fifteen  quintals,  10,497; 
large  boats,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  quintals,  797;  large 
boats,  from  thirty  quintals  and  upward,  1,244, — total, 
12,538. 

CoiiMERCE. — Fish  is  the  great  staple  of  trade  and  com- 
merce in  Newfoundland. 

The  following  statement  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
the  Island  for  a  series  of  years,  will  indicate  at  once  tlie 
amount  of  its  commerce,  and  its  stationary  character.  In 
1829  the  imports  of  the  colony  were  valued  at  $4,096,995 ; 
the  exports  at  $3,451,545. 

Imports.  Exports, 

1845 $t,00G,G50  $t,G97,190 

1810 4,011,4:!5  3,705,515 

1847 4,217,045  4,0:{2,825 

1848 3,848,140  4,187,905 

1849 3,700,912  4,207,521 

1850 4,103,116  4,G83,G7G 

1851 4,009,291  4,270,876 

1852 , 3,857,408  4,300,376 

1S5G 6,350,830  6,093,985 

1857 7,007,160  8,255,855 

1858 5,o04,310  6,594,180 

1859 6,020,680  6,785,565 

For  1860,  the  imports  were  valued  at  $6,270,640  ;  the 
exports  at  $6,358,560.  During  the  last  260  years,  tliij 
Island  has  furnished  fish  and  oil  to  the  value  of  very  iiearl_] 
$650,000,000. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

POPULATION,  CIVIL   AND   RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS,  Ac. 

PopuLATiox. — In  1785,  the  population  of  the  Island  ^\J 
estimated  at  10,244;  in  1806,  it  was  26,505;  in  18f 
45,759 ;  in  1836,  73,705 ;  in  1845,  96,295  ;  in  1851,  it  ^J 
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101,600  ;  and  by  the  census  of  1857,  it  was  122,638.  The 
last  census  shows  that  107,399  of  the  population  were  horn 
in  Newfoundland ;  3,516  born  in  England;  7,383  in  Ire- 
land ;  390  in  Scotland ;  475  in  the  British  colonies ;  and 
the  balance  in  foreign  countries. 

In  1857,  the  religious  census  is  stated  as  follows: — 
Church  of  England,  44,285 ;  Roman  Catholics,  56,895 ; 
Wesleyans,  20,229 ;  Kirk  of  Scotland,  302  ;  Free  Kirk, 
536  ;  Congregationalists,  347  ;  Baptists  and  other  denom- 
inations, 44. 

The  places  of  worship  are :  Church  of  England,  75  ; 
Church  of  Rome,  63  ;  Wesleyans,  37 ;  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
1 ;  Free  Kirk,  2  ;  Congregationalist,  1. 

Under  the  head  of  trades  and  professions,  we  have  the 
following  statement : — Clergymen,  or  ministers,  77  ;  doc- 
tors and  lawyers,  71;  farmers,  1,697;  mechanics,  1,973; 
merchants  and  traders,  694 ;  persons  engaged  in  catching 
and  curing  fish,  39,805 ;  able-bodied  seamen  and  fisher- 
men, 20,887 ;  persons  engaged  in  lumbering,  334. 

Buildings. — ^The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the 
Island  in  1857  was  18,364.  These  were  inhabited  by  20,187 
families.  The  number  of  uninhabited  houses  was  903 ; 
of  houses  then  in  process  of  building,  1,026 ;  of  stores, 
barns,  and  out-housea,  9,940 ;  of  fishing-rooms  in  actual 
use,  6,006. 

ScirooLs. — Denominational  schools  prevail  more  in 
Newfoundland  than  in  any  of  the  lower  provinces.  De- 
nominational conflicts  of  a  fierce  and  pernicious  descrip- 
tion prevail  there  also.  There  are  Episcopalian  schools, 
Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  Protestant  dissenters'  schools. 
In  1836,  there  were  but  79  schools  in  the  colony.  In 
1845,  there  were  209  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  10,266 
pupils.  In  1857,  there  280  schools,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  was  14,136.  The  sum  voted  by  the 
legislature  for  education,  in  1859,  was  $55,968.  There  is 
a  General  Protestant  Board  of  Education  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  Board.    There  are  three  academies  in  St.  John's ; 
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one  under  the  direction  of  the  Church  of  England,  Churc 
of  Eonie,  and  the  Wesleyan  Church,  respectively.  Thoi 
is  a  high  school  in  connection  with  St,  Andrew's  Pre3byt( 
riau  Church.  There  is  a  grammar  school  of  a  superio 
character  in  Harbor  Grace.  There  are  ten  comniercit 
schools  of  a  superior  character. 

LEOisLiVTivE. — ^Tlie  first  legislature  of  Newfoundlan 
met  in  the  year  1S32.  The  elective  franchise  was  confei 
red,  in  1832,  on  the  whole  male  population  over  twentj 
one  years  of  age,  and  occupying  dwelling-houses,  either  a 
owners,  or  tenants  for  one  year.  The  legislature  consist 
of  the  governor  in  council  and  two  houses  of  Parliament 
the  up])er  house,  called  the  Legislative  Council ;  the  lowei 
the  House  of  Assembly.  The  executive  council  consists  a 
present  of  five  members ;  tlie  legislative  council  of  twolvt 
and  the  house  of  assembly  of  thirty  members. 

Judicial. — There  is  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a  cliiei 
justice  and  two  assistant  judges.  The  spring  term  of  th 
court  begins  on  the  20th  of  May ;  the  autumn  term  o 
the  20th  of  November.  There  is  a  central  circuit  cour 
the  spring  term  of  which  opens  in  April,  and  the  autum 
term  in  October.  There  is  a  court  of  vice-admiralty,  o 
which  the  chief  justice  for  the  time  being  is  judge.  Thei 
are  also  courts  of  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

Bt)Aui)  OF  "W(jKKs. — ^This  board  has  the  manai'cmcnt  an 
superintendence  of  the  public  buildings  and  public  woil 
of  the  colony.  Government  House,  the  Colonial  Buikliiu 
Court  Houses,  Customs  Houses,  Hospital,  Lunatic  Asyhu 
and  all  other  public  buildings  belonging  to  the  Island  a 
under  its  control.  It  has  also  the  supervision  of  all  lig 
houses,  buoys,  beacons,  roads,  highways,  bridges,  &c.,  6: 
The  various  local  boards  act  under  the  direction  of  t 
central  board. 

Post  Office  Department. — ^Thcre  is  a  postmaster-ge 
eral  in  St.  John's.  There  are  sixteen  post  masters  ai 
mistresses,  and  fourteen  way-office  keepers,  in  the  vario 
other  districts  of  the  Island. 
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The  only  route  on  which  there  is  a  daily  mail  is  between 
St.  John's  and  Portugal  Cove.  On  two  or  three  routes 
there  is  a  tri-weekly  mail,  by  wagon.  About  four  more 
routes  are  run  weekly,  by  boat  or  mcs>ienger ;  the  remainder 
are  run  fortnightly  in  summer  and  monthly  during  winter. 

Electuic  Telegraphs. — There  are  five  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  over-land  telegraph  in  Newfoundland.  The  sub- 
marine line  from  Aspy  Eay,  Cape  Breton,  to  Cape  Ray, 
Newfoundland,  is  seventy-eight  miles.  This  submarine 
line  was  laid  in  1856.  There  are  fifteen  stations  and  twenty- 
two  employes.  The  tariff  from  St.  John's  to  Port  Hood, 
C.  B.,  is  thi'ee  dollars  for  ten  words,  and  for  each  additional 
word,  twelve  cents.  The  local  tariff  is  twenty-five  cents 
for  ten  word;^.  The  great  Atlantic  electric  cable  was  laid 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1858.  Its  termini  were  Valentia  Bay, 
Ireland,  and  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland. 

Banks,  &c. — The  Savings  Bank  is  governed  by  three 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  five  members  of 
the  House  of  Assembly.  The  bank  is  opened  every  Mon- 
day for  depositors'  business,  and  on  every  "Wednesday  for 
discount  business.  Three  per  cent,  is  allowed  on  all  suras 
not  less  than  $4.  No  sura  exceeding  $-100  is  received,  ex- 
cept on  condition  that  it  shall  not  be  withdrawn  without 
two  months'  notice.  As  audited  the  31st  December,  1860, 
the  assets  and  liabilities  were  as  follows : — 

Assets SOnO.GSa 

Liabilities 8:!0,741 

Suriilus  and  assets $90,892 

The  Union  Banh  and  Commercial  Banh  arc  both  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  and  are  found  suflicient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  community  in  this  department. 

There  are  fire,  life,  and  marine  insurance  companies,  and 
agencies  for  British  and  foreign  ones.  There  are  also 
benevolent,  charitable,  and  religious  voluntary  associa- 
tions. 
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St.  John's  City. — ^Tliis  is  the  capital  of  the  Island.  It  i 
built  mainly  of  wooden  lionsea.  It  is  built  at  the  mouf 
of  one  of  the  best  of  harbors,  with  highlands  shelteriiifi-  i 
on  either  side.  It  is  entered  from  the  sea  through  a  narro\ 
passage  only  about  six  hundred  feet  wide,  between  tw 
lofty  elifl's,  which  are  strongly  fortified.  Tlie  city  is  Ughte( 
by  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  a  pond  on  one  of  th 
adjoining  hills.  One  irregular  street  of  about  one  mile  ii 
length  cojuprises  the  chief  buildings  of  the  city.  The  Cole 
nial  I3uilding  is  built  of  granite ;  the  Government  House  1 
a  handsome  building,  which  cost  nearly  $1,000,000.  Tli 
new  Koman  Catholic  Cathedral  is  also  a  handsome  edifice 

The  Miquklets. — These  are  three  little  islands  on  thi 
south  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  Fortune  Bay,  being  the  onb 
remaining  possessions  of  the  Frcivch  in  these  regions 
They  are  called  3Ii>jueJ.on,  Litth  Miqxielon  (or  Langley) 
and  &t.  Pierre,  The  Miquelcts  are  connected  by  a  saiulj 
beach,  which  is  sometimes  passable  by  foot  travellers,  aiu 
at  other  times  cut  through  by  storuis.  The  French  main 
tain  a  small  military  force  there,  and  it  is  the  head-quar 
ters  of  their  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Of  late  years  ii  luj 
been  assuming  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  uavi 
Btation. 
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Ai'iidla,  NfW  l?runswick  ttrst  settled  under 

tlu'  nunio  of,  .')42. 
Acfnn  eiiiiper  mines,  825-328. 
Atliliiifrton  colonization  road,  305. 
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history  of,  44-48 ;  tables  of  the  exhibitions 
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Af-'riciiltural  productiveness,  comparative,  of 

Nova  !^.M)tia,  GS5. 
Agricultural  products  exported  from  Can- 

a(ll^  2'JI. 
Apricultural  School  at  St.  Anne,  in  Lower 

Ciinada,  39. 
Agricidtural    societies   in    Lower  Canada, 

37-:!!». 
Apricnitural    societies    lu  Upper   Canada, 

K!t-50. 
Agriculture  In  Canada,  history  of,  32-04;  en- 
couragement of,  by  government,  42. 
Agriculture  In  New  Brunswick.  627-653. 
Agriculture  in  Newfoundland,  74i),  761-753. 
Acriculture  in  Nova  Scotia,  6S4-6S8. 
Agriculture  in  Prince  Edward  Islnnd,  73U 
Ague  and  fever  unknown  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, .V)C. 
"Albert' co.al  of  New  Brunswick,  remark- 

alile  lu'opcrties  of,  361. 
Albert  county,  Now  Brunswick,  description 

of,  030. 
Albcrtite,  where  found  la  New  Brunswick, 

■^91. 
AUiion  coal  :nincr  of  Nova  Scotia,  350. 
AU'wife  llsliery  on  the  St.  .lohn  I!ivcrj  580; 

in  tiie  Uulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  5s3. 
Alluvial  soils  of  Nova  Scotia,  671. 
Alluvium,  two  kinds   of  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 589. 
American  clergy   in    Canada,   restrictions 

on,  376. 
American  common  school  system,  remarks 
of  Mr.  Duncombo  on,  396. 


American  railroad  contractors  in  Canada, 
extensive  operations  of,  222-224. 

Anecdotes  of  an  American  railroad  con-   • 
tractor.  222-224. 

Ariticostl,i8landof,  Immense  peat  bog  In,  840. 

Antlcostl,  ship  route  IVom,  to  Superior 
City,  19. 

Apatite,  importance  of,  as  manure,  339; 
where  foun<l  l:i  Canada,  889 ;  value  of  per 
ton  in  ICngland,  839. 

Architects  of  the  Government  buildings  at 
Ottawa,  98. 

Area  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  14;  of 
New  Brunswick.  .^52;  of  Nova  Scotia, 
600;  of  Prince  Kdward  Island,  728;  of 
Newfoundland,  744 ;  of  the  Labrador  pen- 
insula, 81;  of  the  Ottawa  valley,  96;  of  the 
great  basin  of  Ijtko  AVinnlpeg,  75;  of  the 
timber  territories  of  Canada,  67 ;  of  sed- 
imentary and  crystalline  rocks  in  Canada, 
23;  of  Lake  Superior,  14 ;  of  Lake  Huron, 
14 ;  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  15 ;  of  Lake  On- 
tario, 16. 

Arichat  Academy  in  Nova  Scotia,  707. 

Ascott  copper  inino,  near  Sherbrooke,  820. 

Ash,  two  species  of,  in  New  Brunswick,  570. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific,  importance  of  a  prac- 
ticable route  between,  through  British 
territory,  372. 

Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  soils  of,  608. 

Authors,  distinguished,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
724. 


Banks,  Grand,  of  Newfoundland,  751. 

Banks  In  Newfoundland,  759. 

Banks  in  Nova  Scotia,  704. 

Baptist  Church  in  Canada,  Literary  Insti- 
tute of,  at  Woodstock,  439;  theological 
text-books  adopted  by,  442. 

Baptist  Church  In  Nova  Scotia,  713. 

Baptist  Seminary  at  Kredericton,  614. 

Bark  fAnoe.  how  constructed,  J31-133. 

Bark  Jf  the  birch-tree,  numerous  uses  of,  133. 

Barley,  production  of,  in  l.'anada,  59. 

'•  Baron  of  KenlVew,"  the  great  timber  ship, 
280. 

Barvtes,  sulphate  of,  where  found  in  Can- 
ada, 3:34. 

r.asswood-trec  in  New  Brunswick,  672. 

Batlscun,  Kaduor  forges  at,  319. 
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Bnttpnii,  description  luid   history   of   the, 

13;t,  liU. 
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Bphvit,  till',  the  present  symbol  of  Canadn, 

276. 
Beech,  two  soeclfis  of,  In  Now  Brunswick, 

Belleville  Seminnry  nonr  ricton,4a3. 
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Norway,  3:i2. 
Blrcli-bai-k  eaiioo,  liow  constrnctod,  131-188. 
Blreb,  four  species  of,  in  New  Brunswiclc, 

5(W. 
Blrcli-trcc  !vnd  bark,  valno  of  the,  183. 
Bii-db  of  Novii  Scotia,  075. 
Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  history  of, 

620;  f'leulty  of  arts  in,  521;  faculty  of 

divinity  in,  ,V22. 
Blind  in  Nova  Scotia,  683. 
Board  of  Works  in  Newfoundland,  7.W. 
Boarils  of  ARi-iculture  in  Upper  Canada,  43. 
Bobcaygeon  colonization  roinl,  306. 
Buj;  iron  ores  of  Canada,  81U. 
Boft  soils  of  Nova  Scotia,  C73. 
£ols  OruleH,  or  half  brced.s,  Canadian,  87. 
Books,  value  of.  Imported  Into  Canada  In 

1850-61,  476. 
Botanical  Society  of  Can.ada,  51,  472. 
Boundaries  of  Canada,  13. 
Boundary  of  New  Brunswick  settled  by 

trcatv,  1842,  551. 
Breadth  .)f  beam  of  vessels  admitted  by  the 

St.  Lawrence  and  Welland  canals,  162. 
Bridjre  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  i)lnns,  for,  205. 
Bridges  iu  Canada,  cost  of  construction  of, 

127. 
Bridfie,  tho   Victoria,  origin  of,  257;   de- 
scription of,  .T.'J8-263 ;  cost  of,  20.3. 
Bridle  and  winter  roads  in  Canada,  110-119. 
British  Columbia    and  Vancouver  Island, 

mineral  resources  of,  865-871. 
British  Columbia,  inlluenco  ol^  on  tho  set- 
tlement of  the  Saskatchewan,  78,  SO;  com- 

mnnlcatlons  with,  7t). 
British  government,  early  policy  of,  in  re- 

garil  to  education  in  Canada,  375. 
Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,  537. 
Bruce  cooper  mines,  322,  823. 
Butfalo,  Brantford  and  Qodeiicb  Kallway, 

history  of,  2::14-236. 
Buildings  in  Newfoundland,  757. 
Builer,  Arthur,  remarks  of,  on  education  in 

lower  Canada  In  1S3S  {note),  501. 
Burlington  Bay,  railway  from,  to  London, 

190. 
Bush,  list  of  articles  necessary  for  u  settler 

going  into  the,  804. 
Butternut  tree  In  New  Brunswick,  509. 


Caj.eciie,  description  of  the.  111. 
Campbell,  Mr.  John,  gold  found  by,  near 

Halifax,  857. 
Camping  lu  tho  Canadian  wooda  in  winter, 
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Canada,  physical  features  of.  1,V.1] ;  „g^ 
graphical  surface  of.  20 ;  soils  of,  i!i;,.i|. 
mate  of,  27  ;  ngricultnnii  history  o'r,  82- 
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ways  In,  iyO-260;  action  ':i',  in  favor  of  an 
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268-807;  present  triub  of,  2U2-2liO;  in,! 
migration  into,  301-8(t8 ;  mineral  leso'uives 
of,  308-850 ;  historical  sketch  of  ediicatiua 
in,  878-541. 

Canada  (lold  Mining  Co.,  operations  of,  330. 

Canmla  i'resbyterian  Church,  college  of,  ut 
Toronto,  438;  text-books  adopted  by,  442. 

Canadian  age  of  Iron  and  brass,  221. 

Canadian  guarantee  law  of  1849,  unguarded, 

Canadian  Institute  at  Ottawa,  471. 

Cana<lian  Institute  at  Toronto,  471. 

Cunadian  Literary  Institute  at  Woodstock 
434.  ' 

Canadian  railway  gauge,  2.53-265;  ndvantago 
of.  In  case  of  invasion,  25.'). 

Canadian  railway  statistics,  193-100. 

Canadian  securities  in  iCngland,  200. 

Canadians,  not  "  morally  responsible"  for 
the  fatluro  of  tho  Grand  Trunk  Itaihvav 
205, 211.  '' 

Canadian  tariffs,  300. 

Canadian  trade,  total  tonnage  engaged  In  In 
ls.'i8-01, 295.  ' 

Canals  in  Canada,  149-150,  1.53-1  S5;  table 
showing  dlmeiinions  and  cost  of,  177;  re- 
marks on  the  system  of,  181. 

Canals  in  connection  with  tho  St.  Lawrence 
10,  19,  20.  ' 

Canals  In  Nova  Scotia,  0P7. 

Canoe,  bark,  descrii)tIon  of  tho,  131-133. 
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Cajiital  of  tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company  la 
1866,  281. 
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of,  670. 

Cariboo  district  on  Frazcr  Elver,  307. 

Carioles,  description  of  and  mode  of  travel- 
ling in,  90. 
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tion of,  049. 

Carleton,  Sir  fluy,  governor  of  Now  Uruns 
wick  in  1785,  644. 
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Cliair  of  agriculture  in  Upper  Canada,  51. 
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lotto  county,  New  Brunswick,  descrip- 
lu  of,  640. 
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"Charlotte  "tho  first  rlvor  steamer  In  Upper 
Canada,  141. 

Cliarloltetown.  P.  E.  L,  description  of,  736. 

Cluiiidiiii'e  Full»,  95. 

Chauvean,  Dr.,  appoinced  superintendent 
of  oilucatlon  in  Lower  Caiuida  lu  IsM, 
60G;  liuportJint  services  of,  fiOU,  &U7. 

Chlorite,  wUero  found  In  Now  iiruuswlck, 

sua. 

Christian  Ilrotlicrs'  Schools  in  Canada,  686. 
'  Cliroinic  iron,  wliero  found  in  Canada,  371. 
Church  of   Knglund  parochial    schools   in 

Upper  Canada,  429. 
Church  of    Kngland  Schools  of  theology  in 

Canatla,  4;i5;  text-books  used  in,  441. 
Church  of  Kouie,  schools  of  theohigy  of,  in 
llplier  Canada,  437 ;   text-books  usud  In 
the  thi'dlogiunl  schools  of,  441. 
Church  of  Scotland,  university  of,  at  King- 
ston, 4;JS;  theological  text-books  of,  441. 
Chnrolies  in  New  Brunswick,  013;  in  Nova 
Scotia,  71-',  718;  In  i'rinco  Edward  Island, 
73S ;  in  Newfoundland,  7.')7. 
Civil  List,  revenue,  and  expenditure  of  New 

Krunswlck,  017. 
Chifsleal   and    Industrial    College  of   Sto. 
Aiuiu  de  la  TocatlCsro,  626;   of  Ste.  Mario 
do  Mannoir,  627. 
Cla8sic4il  College  and  Tlipologlcal  Seminary 
of  Moiitivul,  623;  of  Niooiet,  .'•r24:    of  St. 
Hvacinthe,  624;  of  Ste.  Th6r'')so  doBlain- 
ville,  525. 
Classical  College  of  Three  Rivera,  580. 
Classical  schools  In  Canada  in  17ct5  and  1789, 

876. 
Clay,  plastic,  where  found  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. 694. 
Clearing  wild  land  in  New  Brunswick,  621. 
Clergy,  Amerlcon,  in  Canada,  restrlutions 

on,  3T6. 
Clergymen,  number  of,  la  ITew.Brunswlck, 

013. 
Climate  of  Canada,  27-31 ;  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, N")0;  of  Nova  Scotia.   66:i-6«0;  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  786;  of  Newfoimd- 
land.  750. 
Cloth  nninufactured  in  Upper  Canada,  63. 
Cloudy  (lavs  at  Toronto,  taole  of,  30. 
Coal,  not  "found  in  Canada,  309 ;  extensive 
fields  of,  in  Nova  Scotia,  850;  amount  of, 
exported  at  Pictou  in  1853;  important 
mines  of,  at  Capo  Breton,  351;  amount 
raised  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1S61 ;  in   New 
Brunswick,  362,  360,  863 :  in  Newfound- 
land, 360;  found  in  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver   Island,  869;    mining  for,  at 
Naniamo,  3T0;   amount   exported   from 
Naniamo,  871. 
Coal,  bituminous,   whore   found  in  New 

Brunswick,  690. 
Coal  measures  of  New  Bmnswick,  300, 538. 
Cobillt,  traces  of,  found  In  Canada,  329. 
Cod  fishery  in  tho  Bay  of  I'undy,  675 ;  on 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  580 ;  of  New- 
foundland, 753. 
Coins,  value  of;  in  New  Brunswick,  613. 
Colborne,  Sir  John,  endowment  obtained  by, 

for  Upper  Canada  College,  892. 
College  preparatory  schools  in  Canada,  403. 
Colleges  in  Lower  Canaiio,  50S-540. 
Colleges  in  Upper  Canada,  431-407  ;  theologi- 
cal text-books  adopted  in,  441-413. 


CidlcBcs  In  Nova  ?cotla,  707. 

Colonization  roads  in  Canada,  01,  805. 

Colored  s-parali-  schools  in  Canada,  428. 

Columbia,  British,  gold  discoveries  ln,S66- 
867. 

Commerce  and  navigation  In  Now  Bruns- 
wick, 606-609. 

Commerce  and  trade  of  Canada,  2Cfi-807 ;  of 
Nova  ScotiiL  two;  of  I'rlnce  Edward  Is- 
land, 737 ;  of  Ncwfoumlliind,  7.'')6. 

Common  School  Act  jf  UppiT  Canada,  the 
first  appropriations  under,  3*4. 

Common  Schools  In  Cnnadis  from  1316  to 
1S22,  834;  in  New  nrunswick,  616-017; 
in  Nova  Scotia,  705;  in  U|iper  Canada, 
grants  for,  419;  increase  in  tho  number  ot, 
420. 

Common  school  system  of  America,  re- 
marks of  Dr.  Uuneombe  on,  896. 

Common  scho(d  system  of  Ui>|>er  Canada, 
distinctive  features  of,  409  ;  permanency 
of,  411 ;  support  of,  not  compulsory  on  the 
municipalities,  412;  text-books,  maps,  Ac, 
used  in,  418-416;  religious  character  ot 
416.       •  '        »  ^ 

Communications  of  Canada,  by  water,  129- 
ISiJ.  ' 

"  Company  of  Canada,"  270. 

"Company  of  One  Hundred  Partners,"  269. 

Conference  at  Toronto,  in  relation  to  an  inter- 
colonial railway,  239. 

Congregational  Church  in  Nova  Scotia,  713. 

Congregationiil  College  of  British  North 
America,  440;  text-books  used  in,  443. 

Constitution  of  Nova  Scotia,  716. 

Continentid  Church  and  Schoid  Society,  536. 

Convents  in  Ufiper  Canada,  430,  485. 

Contractors,  Amcrlcjin  railroad,  extensive 
operations  of,  222-224. 

Contractors  of  tho  Grand  Trunk  Co.,  gov- 
erument  controlled  by,  210. 

Contracts  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.,  defective 
provisions  of,  209. 

Contracts,  railroad,  item,  and  per  mile,  com- 
pared, 232. 

Copper  Bay  mine,  823. 

Copper,  gray  sulphuret  of,  found  in  Now 
Brunswick,  692. 

Copper  mines  of  Lake  Huron,  produce  o^ 
823;  at  Acton,  826-328 ;  Ascot,  826. 

Copper  mining  in  the'lako  region,  821-82S; 
in  Canada  East,  324-827. 

Copper  on  Lake  Superior, found  in  1687, 271. 

Copper  ores  found  in  great  abundance  in 
Canada,  321;  discoveries  of.  In  New  liruns- 
whk,  802;.  in  Newfoundland,  864;  in 
Vancouver  Island,  367. 
jpper  nyrites,  deposits  of,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 303. 

Corduroy  foads  in  Canada,  119. 

Corn  Indian,  production  of,  in  Canada,  CO. 

Cornwall  canal,  history  of  the,  107. 

Corporate  names  of  railways   in  Canada, 

193-196. 
Cost  of  public  works  connected  with  inland 

navigation  in  Canada,  179,  IbO. 
Cost  of  railways  in  Canada,  195. 
Coteau  locks,  tolls  taken  at,  in  lSlS-'24, 143, 
Cottages,  French  Canadian,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence" 35. 
Counties,  description  of  New  Brunswick  by, 
627-663. 
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Conntlos  In  Nnvn  Hnotin,  Bfrricnlturnl  rank  of, 

(188;  niuk  of,  In  llsliInK  Indiixtry,  68U. 
County  );ruiiiniiir  bcIiooId  lu  UppiT  Ounncln, 

432. 
Coureiira  dii  Bols,  Cnuudlan,  mode  of  llfo 

of,  8T. 
Coiin<e  of  study  In  tlio  fiionlty  of  arts  in 

C'aniidinn  iinlvi'ritltlt'H,  4G8. 
Coiiroo  of  tlio  Bi'usons  in  New  Brunswick, 

K>1. 
Courts  of  Now  T?riinswlck.  010;   of  Nova 

t*c(>tiii,  71T ;  of  i'rlni'u  Edwiml  Isluud,  740; 

of  Nfwfdiindhind,  7.')3. 
Criminals,  jiivciillf,  schools  for,  in  Upper 

I'aiiadii,  -ItW;   nfornitttory  school  for,  ot 

IhU'  aux  Noix,  MH. 
Croiiyn,  Dr.,  Illslio|)  of  Huron,  theological 

collc^'i',  |irojMi9i'il  tiy,  4!t7. 
Crooks  Mr.  Win.,  ruuinrks  of,  on  the  state 

of  ('diicatii)ii  in  Cuna<lii  in  1SI8,  !JS7. 
Croiw  In  Nrw  llrunswick,  average  produce 

ol,  f)l)(), 
Crosby  Iron  niliio,  on  the  Kidoau  Cannl,816. 
Cr()wii  lands  of  Nova  Scotia,  702.  . 
Crown  lands  surveyed  and  for  solo  In  Can- 
ada, i!03. 
Crystallliic  rocks  In  Canada,  nrca  of,  23. 
Cultuiv  iif  whiat  in  Canada,  Itti. 
Currency,  provincial,  of  Nova  t*cotla,  708. 
Customs  ruvcnuu  of  Canada  in  lSDl-01,  tiOO. 


r)Ai.iioi-RiE  Collcjie  In  Nova  Pcotin,  70S. 
Dams  sutrtrostcd    as   a  means  of  Hooding 

slioals  (in  the  St.  Lawrence,  ICl). 
Dawsiin,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  on  tho  iron  ore  of 

Nova  Scotia,  HM-y.'iO. 
D.iy  in  the  wilderness  of  Cunaila,  8S-90. 
Deiif  and  Dumb  Asylums  In  Lower  Canada, 

r.;H. 

Deaf  ami  Dumb  In  Nova  Scotia,  6S3;  Insti- 

tutloTis  for.  711. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Sdiool  in  Upper  Canada,  407. 
Deaths  In  Nova  Scotlm  CSl,  «S2. 
Debt,  publi(%  (if  Niivu  acotia,  703;  of  Prince 

Kdward  Island.  741. 
Defence,  Importance    of  an  lutcr-colonlal 

raihvavlor.  •-'■l.V'217. 
Denonvillc,  M.  1).,   hostility  of,  to  Kngllsh 

tradiii;;  111  Canada  In  1060,271;  letter  of, 

to  (i(jv.  DoiiL'an.  272. 
Depii.it.s,  su  perllclal,  of  Canada,  818;  te-tlary, 

of  .N'cw  HruMswiek,  689. 
Descriptive    account  of   New  Brunswick, 

K>2;  by  comities,  027-0,')3. 
DestniyVi  of  wheat  In  Canada,  .54-57, 
Dlreetiios  of  Canadian  navijration,  130. 
iJisciivrv  and  early  fortunes  of  Nova  ScoUa, 

(i,Vt-OV,>. 
Diseases,  onllnary,  in  New  Brunswick,  022 ; 

In  Nova  Seotl;^  OSi,  0S2. 
"Documents  de    I'aris,"  early  history  of 

Canada  ciintained  In.  27. 
D"tr.S  eiMpliivment  of,  in  winter  travelling 

in  Canada, "'.KM.a. 
Diiolitllc,  Itev.  I*,  Bishop's  College,  Lon- 

no.wille,  projected  liy,  &20. 
I)on!.'an,  (iovernor,  letter  of,  to  Denonvllle 

{ii<ite),2'i'i;  letter  of,  on  beaver  hunting, 

270. 
Dorchester,  Lord,  action  of,  In  relation  to 

education  in  Canada,  377. 


DoiiRlas,  Sir   Ilownrd,  governor  of  Nen 

Brunswick,  lis24,  WO. 
Doiiitlastown,  destruction   of,  lu  thii  urea. 

MIramlchi  (Ire.NiO.  ** "•* 

Duneoml)e,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  on  the  Com 

mon  Schools  of  America  In  1S;I0,  IIDO 
Dundiis    Btreet,    established    by  Oovtrno 

Himcoe,  Hi). 
Durham  bout,  history  and  descrinthm  o 

the,  1!14. 
Durham  boats,  expenses  of,  from  Ijjchini 

to  Kingston,  148;  cui.aelty  of,  14U:  tiny 

and  oxpenseof,t>om  Kingston  to  Laehliu 

140  ;  trade  done  in,  14t>. 
Durliam.  Lord,  inter-eoh.nlol  railway  pro 

iiosed  by,  238  ;  remarks  of,  on  educatloi 

in  Lower  Canada,  002. 

EAIH.Y  educational  efforts  In  U\iner  Canodr 
874;  in  Lower  Canada,  1032-17i,i»,  4NV-i>v 

Karly  history  of  New  Brunswick,  512-,M0 
of  Nova  Scotia,  O-M-OSP;  of  I'rliicc  Kd 
ward  Island,  72y-738;  of  Newfoundland 
7  U-747. 

Early  navigation  of  tho  St  Lawrence,  140 
150.  ' 

Karly  roads  In  Canada,  111,  112, 110. 

Karly  trade  of  Canada,  208-275. 

Kurninjts  and  expenses  of  railways  ii 
Canad.^  100.  ' 

Eeeleslastical  condition  of  Novo  Scotia 
711-714. 

Educational  communities  In  Lower  Canada 
534. 

Educational  department  for  Upper  Canada 
421. 

Educational  logislotlon  In  Upper  Canadi 
fioml8l»0  to  lvMe,38L 

Educational  statistics  of  Lower  Canada,  .Ml 

Education  in  Lower  Canaihi,  Idsidiiiv 
sketell  of,  4S5-&-12;  Itidcbted  to  the  Calhi 
lie  Church,  488;  from  1759  to  l-iiiu,  4^^ 
491;  [irogress  of,  from  1801  to  lsl8,  I'll 
4!t5;  from  181U  to  1835,  495-491);  fid, 
1830  to  1840,  499-503;  progress  of,  ir,,! 
],S41  to  1845,  503-600;  iVoin  IsiVi  to  Im; 
500-608;  public  aid  to.  In  1802.64(1;  laM 
showing  the  progress  of,  in  lb53-  '01.  541 
narliaraentary  grants  for,  641. 

Education  In  New  Brunswick,  C14  -OK. 

Education  In  Newfoundland,  7i)7 

Education  in  Nova  Scotia,  704-711. 

Education  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  7:13.  L 

Edueatlou     In    Upjier    Cunadii,    hisloiiiJ 
sketch  of,  373-181;  III  story  of,  from  ItI 
to  1805,   874;    legislation   in  regard  tl 
from   1800  to  1810,  381;  reiiiaiks  ol' >| 
M.   Smith   on  the   state   of,   In   IsuS- 
8s3;   poi)ular,  from   ISiO  to    lsj2,   Si 
Mr.  Oourlay"srem.arks  on.  In  Isif,  ad 
letter    of    .Mr.  Wm.    <!rooks    in  rel:itll 
to,  in  li*18,  3-i7;  lltful  progress  of,  IvT 
1822  to  ISili,  390;  parliainenlary  iii(|ii 
as  to,  and  its  results,  from  ISJO  to    I: 
3!i6;  progress  of,  from   lb44  to  Is.'ki.  ni 
liii.'lier  and  intermediate,  from   \<ii\ 
isOO,  401 ;   summary  of  Institwtiiiiis 
407;  progress  of,  419;  governiiieiit  oil 
of,  421 ;    additional    supplementary 
to,  470;  endowments  for,  47i;    niimll 
character,  and  value  of  Institutions  [ 


sir   ITownrrt,  governor  of  Now 
clik,  lbi4,  MB. 

i>\vn,  (li'striictlon  of,  tu  th«  i^rcat 
idiinri'.NW. 

)i>   Dr.,  rcinarkB  of,  on  tlio  toiu- 
■liools  of  Anu'ricii  in  ISiO,  rt«0. 
Btriiit,    esUbllhbcd   by  Governor 

'bottt^  history  and  ai!8crli)tl.>n  of 

bouts,  oxpcnscB  of,  fv'jui  T-nclil 

qiuiiso  of,  from  Klngbton  to  Laehliio, 
Iruilu  (lono  In,  14t>. 
,   Lord,  Intor-colonlal  rullwiiy  vro- 
\)y,  ii38 ;  roinnrks  of,  on  cduculU.n 
wur  Canada,  Wi. 

educational  efforts  In  TTvpcr  CunoiK 

In  Lower  Canada  HWZ-nV,»  4>r>-4>S. 

■iHtorv  of  Ninv  Ikiinswick,  5fi-Wb; 

vaLotla%Vi-059;"f  V''"T, >•-''• 

navigation  of  tho  Bt  Lawrcnco,  140- 

rortds  In  Canada,  lll..}}2, 116. 

trade  of  Canadl^ '20»-^io. 

;,V»   ftiul   expenses    of    railways   In 

,T,l'»''iiJal''  condition   of  Nova    Scotia, 

iti'onal  communities  In  Lower  Canada, 

ational  department  for  Upper  CaiiaOa, 

Wlonal   loRlBlatlon   in  Upper  Canada, 

^;ril:i^tl»LpwerCanad.MO 

'.M      V  1^-  from  n.VJto  ismi,4>5- 
^nro^re/«oht>om!^^ 

k'. '  •  fn  Tsri  to  ms,  4«5-4ay;  IVmn 
li  to  1A40   41)9-503;  l)ro;,'ri»s  ot,  iroin 

^r     ;Sbufildto:inlsW.WO;lulo 

n;in;;tlu.prot:ressof,i"    *->5-'''-Wl. 

rliamentary  grants  1"^,  &41. 

ration  in  New  Hrunswlok,  014  -B.f. 

,utiou  In  Newfound  and   .01 

■•tttiou  in  Nova  Scotia,  ^\'4-  11. 

c  I  m  n  Prince  Edward  Isla.id,  W. 

.1  ,,  In  ITniicr  Canada,  historical 
•^'.'^'.""f  f-C^S-  history  of,  from  I'SJ 
t^05"'-3ut"^leglslatlo/  In'  ro.urd  to 

,„  isoo  to'  isio,  3si;  >-e;'m>k» ';^2vi 

"s,nlth  ou  the   «t.Uo   *f'  '  V-'^si^ 
a;  popular,  from  Is"'  ♦"    '>-'   '??t'. 
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479, 479 ;  tables  rtowlng  tho  progress  of, 

from  IM'i  tolbOl,  4S»),  481. 
ICducationotllco  In  Upper  Canada,  421. 
Kleelrlc  Telegraph  in  i.'anado,  '26(1;  In  New 

llniiiHwIck,  !iOT,  (X)B;  In  Nova  Mcotlo,  !i()7. 

7(»1 ;  In    I'rlnco  Kdward  Island,  742;   in 

Newfoiwulland,  7B0. 
KU'ineiitury  Schools  in  Lower  Canada,  534, 
Elgin  cdlonizattou  road  in  Lower  Canada, 

(I'J,  30«. 
Elgin,  Karl  of,  remarks  by,  on  tho  educational 

syittem  of  Canada,  41U, 
Elm,  the  white  and  red  In  Now  Brunswick, 

fiOiWtiS. 
Emigration  of  American  loyalists  to  Canada, 

Ml. 
Endowments,  educational  in  Upper  Canada, 

477. 
England,  dlscrcditablo  raihroad  transactions 

in,  '^'-'5.  227. 
Enrilckllien.  petroleum  found  at,  340;  yield 

of  oil  at,  U4U;  export  of  petroleum  Irom, 

to  England,  8S0. 
Episcopal  Church  In  Nova  Scotia,  712. 
EpUeopallansIn  rrincc  Kdwanl  Island,  739. 
Euro|)e,  large  export  of  lumber  to,  6S. 
Exhililtions  of  tbu  Agricultural  Ass'  Nation 

ofCanada  West,  44-48. 
Expenditure  aud  revenue  of  Canada,  101, 

1(12,  801),  301 ;  of  Now  Brunswick.  017;  of 

Nova  Scotia,  702 ;  of  Princo  Edward  Is- 

latul,  741. 
Exports  and  Imports  between  Canada  and 

the  United  States  in  1S60-00,  299. 
ExiKi.  3  and  imports  of  New  Brunswick, 

finn.  lS28to  ISOO,  607;  of  Nova  Sc(ltil^ 

O'.M),  01)1;  of  Princo  Kdward  Island,  73S; 

of  Newfoundland  in  1S45-1859,  750. 
Exports  from  Canada,  In  1852-01,  value  of, 

21)4. 
Exports  from  Canada  to  tho  United  States 

In  IbSl-Ol,  297. 
Exports  of  fish  from  Now  Brunswick,  In 

lSoO-lsr)5,  585;  from  Newfoundland,  750. 
Exports  of  lumber  from  Quebec,  287. 
Exports  of  planks  and  boards  from  Canada 

to  the  United  States,  09. 
Exports  of  wheat  from  Canada,  52,  63, 290, 

21)1. 
Expiirts  to  Great  Britain  ft-om  foreign  and 

Colonial  ports  in  1830,  292. 
Exports,  total,  from  Quebec,  In  1803,  292. 
Exjiorts  via  tho  St  Lawrence  in  1857-01, 

value  of,  293. 
Express  Companies  In  Canada,  248-251. 
Extravagance  of  tho  Qraud  Trunk  liailroad 

Company,  212. 


"FAnniQiTE"  School  Act  In  Lower  Oanadj, 

provisions  of,  493. 
Fat)rii|iie  Schools  in  Lower  Canada,  680. 
Euihiiv  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway,  causes 

of,  ■206-214, 
Full  of  rain  at  Toronto,  23,31;»atMontrcal,29. 
Fares,  cheap,  inllueuco  of,  on  railroad  travel, 

24s-2.")0. 
Farm  practice  In  Lower  Canada,  84. 
Fiirma,  French  Canadian,  divisions  of,  33. 
Furnis  In  Upper  Cunmia,  value  of,  63. 
Felspar,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 

6Q5, 


Fertlln  Belt  of  the  North-Wost  Territory. 

70-78;  fertility  of,  80.  ' 

Fever  nnd  ague  unknown  in  New  Bruns- 

wlek,  MO. 
Fire,  great  destruction  of  pine  forests  by,  70 
J  re,  the  (jreat  Mlraudehl,  of  Is'Zb,  540-?)51. 
tlrst  establishment  of  common  sehooU  la 

Canada,  364. 
Fish  cured  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1351  and  1861, 

Fish,  dried,  exported  .'rom  Newfoundlond  In 
1849  and  1867,  764, 

Fish  exported  from  New  Brunswick,  in 
1 850-1 8.V>,  .-ise.  ' 

Fish,  fresh-water,  of  Newfoundland,  749. 

Fish  of  Nova  Seotim  075. 

Fisheries  of  New  Brunswick,  574-.n>5;   of 
Nova  Scotia,  088;  iif  IVIuco  Kdward  Isloud, 
^  786,  787 ;  of  Newfoundland,  75;i-7.'')0. 

Fitful  |)rogre9S  of  education  In  Canada  from 
1822  to  183«,    890. 

Fogs  on  tho  Bay  of  Fundy,  560. 

Forest,  tables  of  thu  produce  of,  in  Canada, 
7i,  72;  Canadian,  value  of  the  products  of, 
from  ISM  to  IsOl,  287;  product  of,  in 
New  Brunswick  m  1849-186,5,  674;  in 
Prince  Kdward  Island,  734. 

Forest  industry  of  Canada,  04-74. 

Forest-trees  in  New  Brunswick,  561-574, 

Forces,  Iron,  at  Three  Itivers  and  in  Butis- 
caii,  319. 

Form  of  government  of  New  Brunswick, 
009;  of  Nova  Scotia,  714;  of  I'rince  lOd- 
ward  Island,  789;  of  Newfoundlaiid,  7.S8. 

"  Forty  Tliloves,"  the,  in  tho  American  Con- 
gress, 225. 

Fosslllferous  rocks  of  Canada,  area  of,  27, 

Frazer  river,  gold  discoveries  on,  300. 

Frederlcton,  in  Now  Brunswick,  setllemont 
of,  644. 

Free  grants  of  lands  in  Canada,  803;  condi- 
tions of,  300. 

Free  ports,  Canadian,  value  of  imports  at, 
299. 

Freight  tratlic  on  Canadian  railroads,  250. 

French  Canadian  forms,  divisions  of,  33. 

French  population  removed  from  Nova 
Scotia  In  1755, 658. 

French  liiver  and  Ottawa  navigation,  159- 
101. 

Friends'  Seminary,  near  Plcton,  393-433. 

Frontenac    and     Madawuaka   colonization 
.road,  300. 

"Frontenac,"  tho  first  it'airei  on  Lake  On- 
tario, 138. 

Front  roads  in  Lower  Ciinada,  105. 

Frost  and  snow,  travel  i  nd  transport  facili- 
tated by,  in  Canada,  117-119. 

Frosts  In  New  Brunswick,  elfect  of,  on  tho 
land,  6.58. 

Fruit-growers'  Association  for  Upper  Can- 
adiH  43. 

Fruits  and  vegetables  in  New  Brunswick,023. 

Fulton,  how  far  indebted  to  Symington,  13|. 

Furs  and  skins  exports  of,  from  Canada  .in 
1853-01,  284. 

Fur  trade  of  Canada,  276-234. 


Galena,  where  found  In  Canada,  820. 
Game  and  wild  beasts  in  New  Brunswick, 
U24. 
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OnapA  Bnnln.  In  the  Onlf  of  St.  TjiTrrrnop,  a 

TiVK  |iiii't,  'JDU;  value  <if  liiiportH  at,  '^9t). 
Oni<|i6,  Mti'iiiii  unci  hiiIIIdk  vcmii'lit  liiillt  lit,  ISO. 
(}ini»f(i  liti  Cuniiillati  rullwavit,  'J.Mt-'.'.'>.V 
Uxiiirul  Mining  Axioolutlim  til'  Nuvu  t^cotln, 

Oi-ni'ial  Ifitllroail  Ijiw  of  Now  York,  2M. 

0i'O|/rai)tili-al  mii't'ai'e  orCitinKlii,  'iit-'ii. 

(k'oliiuli'iil  itriictiirii  ofC'imailii,  HUMIIS. 

O('olc»i.'y  of  Nttiv  lininHwIok,  ^s.Vf>l»0. 

Uloiiiti'Htt'r  county,  New  Brunswick,  ili'scrlp- 
ticii>  of,  ti'JU. 

OiHlorlcli,  Itrnntforil  iiml  UulTuIo  Railway, 
history  of,  'JM4-lill(J. 

Gold,  (llacoviTli'S  of,  In  Canailn,  080;  In  Nova 
Sootlii,  Uftfl-y.'il),  Hinount^of,  obtiiliii'd  by 
tliu  C'liimilii  (loM  Mining  to.,  In  'i^'ii-'i, 
881 :  amount  obUilncil  In  Nova  Scotll^  ILW ; 
disoo\vrU'S  of.  In  Hritlsli  «!oluiiiblii,  80.V- 
807 ;  (IlKoovciii'R  of,  In  Vancouver  Islnnil, 
807;  ylilcl  of,  in  BrItlKli  CohiiriMis  Htls, 
80U ;  (lUfovorles  of,  In  the  North- West  T»t- 
rltorv,  871. 

0olit-lk'l(l8  of  Nova  Scotln.  S.'iT,  S.'W;  »ur- 
voyod  und  divided,  !I.M>;  ndvantugus  of, 
SW);  ofllrltlsh  Coluniblm  800. 

Oore,  Hovcrnor,  trustoos  of  public  schools 
in  rpi'tT  (..'unadu  appointed  by,  In  lbU7, 
(iwU),  B,s2. 

Qourlay,  Mr.  llobcrt,  remarks  of,  on  tlio  state 
of  cduuatlun  In  (.'uniula  lu  1817,  8^5. 

OuvcrniiRMit  buildings  ut  Ottawa,  UO. 

Oovcrnrnoiit,  form  of.  In  Now  Brunswick, 
6oy;  In  Nova  t^cotlu.  714;  In  Trlnce  [IM- 
wuvil  Island,  78y ;  In  Newfoundland,  7&H. 

OoverniiK'iit,  Imperial,  action  of.  In  relation 
tu  an  inter  colonial  railway,  '242. 

Governors  of  Nova  Scotia,  list  of,  from  1710 
to  I8.')».  720. 

Governors  of  Prince  Kdward  Island,  list  of, 
from  1770  to  IbfjO,  741. 

Graded  roails  In  Canada,  120;  length  and  cost 
of,  127,  128. 

Grain  iportap'  rallwovs  In  Canada,  230-238. 

Qnimmar  schools  In  Canada,  letter  of  the 
Duke  of  l'ortlan<l  In  relation  to,  879;  ef- 
forts of  government  for  the  establishment 
of,  379;  Dr.  Baldwin's  and  Mr.  Strachan'.i, 
8sl;  masters  of,  in  1S18  (note),  3s!t;  dis- 
trict schools  converted  Into,  lu  IS'Ji),  8U7; 
Improvements  made  In,  In  ISW,  4(ri. 

Grammar  schools  In  New  Brunswick,  614. 

Grammar  schools  In  Nova  Hcotla.  7U0. 

Graml  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  7M. 

Grand  Lake,  New  Brunswick,  COl. 

Grand  Hemiiiaire  at  Montreal,  &23. 

Grand  Seminary  nt  Quebec,  513. 

Gntml  Trunk  Railway,  history  of  the,  107- 
200;  causes  of  failure  of  the.  200-214; 
amount  of  aid  granted  to  by  government, 
218;  no  return  ti-atlic  on,  247 ;  connection 
of  express  companies  with,  250-2JJ3. 

Granite,  where  lound  In  New  Brunswick, 
61)2. 

Grants,  free,  of  lands  In  Canada,  803 ;  con- 
ditions of,  806. 

Grants  nuido  by  Canada  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
Uuilway  Co.,  208. 

Grants,  tiarliamentary,  for  edncatl.onal  pur- 
poses in  Canada,  from  lS;i2  to  1801,  641. 

Gr;i|ililte,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 
Ml. 


Oravpl  !•  ids  In  Canada,  122. 

Oroat  Western  Hallway,  n untofgoTrrn- 

inent  aid  granted  to,  21s;  history  i)f  the 
22U-2:l.'l;  Items  of  the  cost  ol,  Vila  h^I 
ni'eessarv  cost  of,  231 ;  defccls  In   ili'o  |(,. 

cation  of,  231  ;  exeellent  e(|ul| nts  .|n,| 

management  of,  233;  gauge  udopr.d  by 
'It A,  ' 

Qrenvlllo  Oillet'o,  bulldlDs  erected  for  n 
I'rescott  (ni>U\  8114.  ' 

"Orltlou,"  the,  Lu  Sallcs  ship  on  the  Ukot 

Grindstones,  where  manufactured  In  Nnw 
Brunswick,  608.  ^ 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  flshcrlcs  In  the  BSO- 
6s8. 

Gyiifum,  whiTO  found  i.n  Canada,  340;  |n 
N<iva  Scotia,  rt,')!) ;  uses  of  340;  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  valuu  of,  !M1  ;  ro- 
nnirksof  Sir  Wfli.  Logan  on, 841 ;  aincjiint 
of,  annually  raised  In  Canacia.  341  ;  value 
per  ton,  342;  where  found  lu  New  Itruns. 
wick,  602. 

llABiTANs,  tenacity  of,  for  old  customs,  105. 
llaekmatock,  or  American  larch.  In  Nuw 

Brunswick,  602. 
Haddock  llshery  In  the  Bay  of  Funrty. ;  77.. 
llako  Ushery  In  the  Bay  of  Kundy,  670;  in 

the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  681. 
Halibut  fishery  In  the  Bay  of  Fundv,  578. 
Halifax,  history  and  description  of,  721-7'J3, 
Harbors  of  New  Brunswick,  C27-(M;   of 

Nova  Scotia,  602;    of    rrlnce    iMlwuri 

Island,  720;  of  Newfoundland,  747. 
Harvey  Illll  copper  mine,  320. 
Hastings  colonization  road,  805. 
Hay,  i)roducllon  of.  In  Canada,  OA. 
Healthfulness  of  New  Brunswick,  556 

Nova  Scotia,  006. 
Hemlock  sttruce  of  New  Brunswick,  5(i9, 
Herring  flslicry  of  the  Bay  of  Fuudy,  577 ; 

the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  682. 
Herring  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  75J5. 
Hessian  lly,  ravages  of.  In  Canada,  5(li 
Highlanders,    settled   on    I'rince   Kdwan 

island  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  781. 
Hind,  I'rou'flsor,  remarks  of,  on  the  value  an( 

uses  of  gypsum,  840;  on  slate,  34.3. 
Historical  sketch  of  education  inUpporCan 

ado,  878-481 ;  In  Lower  Canada,  4b,VMi 
History,  early,  of  New  Brunswick,  M2-62 

of  Nova  Seotia,  664-069 ;   of  Prince  Ei 

ward  Island,  720-788 ;   of  Newfoundluiu 

744-747. 
History  of  the  Iludson's  Bay  Company,2 

2s4. 
Hornstone,  where  found   In   New  Brun 

wick,  61)6. 

Horseboat,  no  longer  used  In  Canada,  186. 
Horse   railways    In  Canadian    cities, 

2.')0. 

Horticultural  Societies  In  Tipper  Canada, 
Horton  Academy  In  Nova  Scotia,  707. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  history   of  tl 

279-284. 
Hull  Iron  mine  In  Canada,  816. 
Humidity  of  dimoto  of  Toronto,  table  of, 
Uuronian  system  of  rocks  In  Canada,  3 

Iron  ores  lound  in,  816;  cupriferous  ve 

in,  822. 
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A*  In  CnnRilft,  122-       ^    , 

,1  irmiiua  t...'il!*!  lil»t"ry  (.r  thn, 
■   lU'MiK  of  th«  cost  of.W",  un. 

f  <i:\\  •  »'Xi«'IU'iil  .•(niliiiiHiits  ■mil 
im.iit  of,'i''Wi  K'"'tf»  "''"l'^"'  •'?! 

Coll<'>.'<'.  ^ull'llnU  «™o'"«l  f"'<  •• 
"  I'l'io!  Lu  Biiilc*  sUlj)  on  the  Ukcl, 
„p^wlipro  nianufttcturttl  In  Now 
j't  Lawrence,  flsberlen  In  U,c,B80- 

„.i,,.ro  found  .n  Ciinndiv,  !iW\  In 
,^l  ^    "UTdul  VHU.uof.!Ul;r.. 

nf  Ur  Wfli.  I-ofct""  ""i"-"  ■•  '»'""»"' 

mUv  rul"e.l  ln'c»n«.la  841  •  vuluo 

'I  a«;  ^'Herufound  lu  New  Urunn- 


„.  ♦«niipltv  of.  for  old  cantoms,  108. 
Sok   or  Uerlcan  lareh.  lu  Now 

nV#ofNVwfonn;.WuuU4T. 
tick  m'ruce"^  Kcw  Brunswick,  MS 

L  878-4S1 ,  >n  ^     lirunswlck,  M'2-l)2 
li^^Ulami: ^Si)-^;  0^  Nowfoundluud. 
Try  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.npany,2-9- 
kkono.  ^^•hcre  found   In   New  Bruns- 

'icultural  Societies  In  rTrper  Canada,  50. 
bre/Sl^;^?cupHferousvein. 
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Dydraiillo   cement,    mntorlalt  fur,  wbcro 
found  In  Uuuudo,  liVi, 


IcKLANP  Kpar,  wbur*  found  In  Now  Bruns- 
wick, fiuA 
IilliitH  and  lunatics  In  Nova  Scotia,  CS3. 
liiiiuiu't'iint  iiKchcli^H  in  C'ltiiadii,  IMi. 
liiuiil);r'aritH,  number  arrived  ikt  IJuebec,  In 
1^,'iil-tll.  Ml ;  arrival  und  dUtrlbiitlon  of, 
In  |Mll,ili)2;  tax  on,)IO'2;  nunilier  of,  ar- 
rlvcil  III  New  Uriiimwiek  In  l.-vl4-(!(»,  CiT. 
IminU'iaiils  to  New  Brunswick,  lut'uriimtlon 

for,  UlU-d'^a. 
Iniinlu'ratloii,  expenditure  In  18t)l,  .102. 
Iiniiili;i'aitoii  into  Canada.  )K)1-80U. 
IiiiiiiK'riillon,  total,  l>om  Uroat  Britain,  fVom 

isl.'i  to  IsSS,  808. 
Imperial  Kovernnient,  action  of,  In  relation 

t»  an  Inter-colonlal  railway,  '2l'i. 
Iniliiirtii  and  exports  between  Canada  and 

the  United  SUites  In  IhWMiO,  'i\t\>. 
IiiiportH  and   exports  of  New   Itrunswlek. 
from  IS2i  to  ISOO,  6<)7;   of  Nova  8eotla, 
O'.IO,  (iUI;   of  I'rinco  Kdward  Island,  7^8; 
of  Newl'oundlan<l,  In  1S46-1S6U,  "&«. 
Imports  IVoin  tlie  United  States  into  Cana- 
da in  i!*.")l-«l,'297. 
Iniliorts  Into  Canada  from  British  and  for- 
ek'n  ports.  In  l!i52-61,  •iOi;  value  of,  2U8, 
'in. 
Imports,  valuo  of,  at  Gaspi  Basin  <ind  Sault 

!Ste.  .Marie,  2l»7. 
Imports  via  tho  St.  Lftwrcnco,  in  1867-01, 

value  ot;  !f!98. 
Impi'uveineut  of  the  river  61,  Lawrence, 

Itil-IOK. 
InoHS,  of  I'eru,  magnlflcent  roads  construct- 
ed by,  lOU. 
Iiiilian  corn,  production  of.  In  Canada,  GO. 
liiillaii  salinon-spearlnn  in  Labrador,  8!i-87. 
Indiaus  in  Upper  Canada;  benellts  of  the 
Common    School    Aut  extended   to,    lu 
lSi4,  H!)l ;  schools  for,  877,  4'i9. 
Indians,  .Montiignals,  of  Labrador,  83. 
Indians,  tribes  of,  in  Now  Urunswick,  624- 

6'Jli. 
Industrial  and  Commercial  CoUeso  of  St. 
Micliel,   f>27;   of   Ni. -re  Uamo  do  Lovis, 
628;   of  Ijival,   623;    8te.   Marie   do    la 
Beauco,  528;  of  Vorcheres,  629;  St.  Ger- 
main de  Ulmouski,  629;  of  Sherbrookc, 
529;   of  Lu  Chute,  629;   of  Lougueull, 
530. 
Industrial  resources  of  Nova  Scotli,  084;  of 
I'riiioe  ICdward  Island,  736  ;  of  Newfound- 
land, 751. 
Int'ormatlon  for  Immigrants  to  Now  Bruns- 
wick, 019-628. 
Inlierituuce,  law   of^  In   Kcw    Brunswick, 

612. 
Inlaml  hills  of  Nova  Scotia,  soils  of,  609. 
Institute  of  I'rinco  Uupcrt's  Laud  (note), 

474. 
Institutes,  Bclontiflc,  in  Upper  Conadn,  473. 
Inter-i,olonlal  Kailway,  proposed,  238-247. 
Interest,  rate  of  In  New  Bruuswick,  619. 
International  communication  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 01)0-005. 
Inviislon  of  the  wilderness  in  Canada,  01. 
Invasion,  value  of  an  Intor-coluuial  railway 
In  case  of,  246-247. 


Iron  oelirei  of  Canada,  Mlirre  found,  «a2 ; 
remarks  of  Hlr    Wllllaiii  Loijan  on,  itilH. 

Iron  ores,  where  found  In  t'aiiaiia,  Hl.'V-iViO; 
eharaclerlstlcd  of  Canadian.  317-818: 
wli.'re  t'oiind  In  Nova  Meolla,«.'>».  iC)!!;  rout 
of,  in  various  loeailtlen,  !t.'ift,  JM;  (lineov- 
erlrs  of  In  New  lirunswlck,  3t;2 ;  abun- 
dant In  New  lirunswlck,  .Wl. 

Iron  pyrites,  rmiarkablo  lode  of,  in  New- 
foundland, 304:  abundant  In  New  liruns- 
wlck, 594. 

Iron  steamers  on  Chaudl6rc  and  Chats  LakoiL 
l.U 

IroqiKds  Indians,  In  possession  of  Upper 
t.'anada  In  1777,  loo. 

Iroquois  river,  navigation  of,  161. 

■Iaur,  found  in  New  nmnswlck,  595. 

•lasper,  where  found  in  New  Urunswick.  600, 

•lesult  College  de  Ste.  Marie,  .Montrial,  626. 

Jesuits,  forfeited  estates  of.  in  Lower 
Canada,  4s!>,  491  ;  eilueatlonal  tll'orta  of. 
In  (.'anada,  634. 

Johnston,  I'rof.,  on  tho  agricultural  capa- 
bilities of  New  Brunswick,  .^54, 

•lollettu  Industrial  College,  fiM. 

Judicial  Institutions  In  New  Hninswlck, 
010;  In  Nova  Hcotla,7l7;  In  Trlneo  Kd- 
wurd  Island,  740 ;  in  Newfoundla:id,  768. 


Ki'  ,.,  Mr.  Thos.  C.tho  originator  of  tlie 
'    rtoria  Brldi^o,  2.*)7. 

K.  imebecasls  river.  In  New  Brunswick,  001, 

Kent  county.  New  Brunswick,  de.scrlptlon 
of,  032. 

Kings  College  In  New  Brunswick,  614. 

Kings  College  in  Nova  Hcotla,  707. 

Kings  College,  Toronto,  charter  obtained  for 
In  1827,391;  charter  of,  amended  lu  1>37, 
897;  foumlutlou  stone  of,  l.tld  In  lb42,  399; 
name  of,  changed  to  University  if  To- 
ronto. 400, 

Kings  county.  New  Brunswick,  desciiptlon 
of,  042. 

Knox's  Theological  College,  809,  433. 


LAnoR,  dcm.ind  for,  in  New  Brunswick,  020. 

Labrador,  Peninsula,  80-83. 

Lachlne  Canal  und  French  Uivcr,  proposed 
canals  between,  1.53-101. 

Lnchlne  Canal,  when  projected,  IJM);  con- 
struction und  enlargeniont  of,  100. 

La  Chute,  Industrial  and  Cummeretiil  Col- 
lege of,  629. 

Ladles  of  Ste.  Croix,  637. 

Ladies  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame, 
schools  of,  in  Canada,  530. 

Ladles  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  5.37. 

Lake  Champlain,  Importance  of  a  large  canal 
connecting  It  with  tho  St.  Lawrence,  182. 

Lake  Champlain  route  of  navigation,  161. 

Lake  Ilurou  and  Ottawa  canals,  proposed, 
163-101. 

Lake  Huron,  description  of,  14;  importance 
of  a  railway  to,  from  Quebec,  247. 

Lake  Nipissing,  propo^ed  canals  to,  159-161 ; 
Iron  ore  found  near,  816. 

Lake  Ontario,  desciipilon  of,  15, 16;  the  llrst 
steamboat,  on,  133-141 ;  railway  from,  to 
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the  Falls  of  Niagara,  191 ;  system  of  rocks 
on  thu  north  shore  of,  812. 

Lakes,  the  great,  14-20 ;  comparative  area, 
elevation  and  depth  of,  20;  inliiionco  of, 
on  the  climate  of  Canada,  27;  eurly  navi- 
gation of,  135;  number  and  tonnage  of 
Canadian  vessels  on,  in  1S50-1861,  136; 
steam  vessels  on,  141;  passenger  steamers 
on,  no  longer  sustained,  288. 

Lake  St.  Clair,  description  of,  IB. 

Luke  St.  Peter,  channel  of,  deepened  by 
dredging,  105. 

Lakes  of  New  Brunswick,  601 ;  Nova  Scotia, 
6'il;  Prince  Edward  Islands  729;  New- 
foundland, 748. 

Lakes  on  thu  Ottawa  river,  94,  96. 

Lake  Superior,  doscripf  Ion  0^14;  commn- 
nications  with,  78;  copper  treasures  of, 
known  in  10S7,  271. 

Lake  Winnipeg,  great  inland  basin  of,  74. 

Liuriberville,  Father  de,  on  the  prices  of 
beaver  skins,  276. 

Land,  tenure  of,  in  New  Brunswick,  612; 
clearing  wild,  in  New  Brunswick,  621 ; 
granted  and  ungranted  in  Nova  Scotia,  702. 

Land  (iiiesticm,  the,  the  standing  grievance 
of  I'rince  Edward  Island,  732,  742. 

Lands,  free  grants  of,  in  Canada,  803;  en- 
dowments of,  for  educational  purposes  in 
U|)per  Caniida,  477. 

Lands,  crown,  in  Canada,  303;  in  New 
Brunswick,  how  sold,&5() ;  in  Nova  Scotia, 
702. 

Lands  set  apart  for  educational  purposes  In 
Lower  Canada,  540. 

Land  iukIlt  cultivation  in  Newfoundland, 
752. 

Laprairle,  railway  from,  to  St.  John's,  190. 

Lareh.  Amiiricjin,  in  New  Brunswick,  562. 

La  Salli\  vova^fo  of,  on  the  Lakes  in  the 
"Gritron,""270. 

L'Assomption  Classical  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege, established  in  1882,  526. 

L'Assomption  College  established  at  Sand- 
wieh  in  1855-6,  402. 

Laurentian  series  of  rocks.  23,  27. 

Laurentian  system  of  rocks  in  Canada,  810. 

Laurontldo  Alountains,  21. 

Laval.  l$i.sliop  de,  seminary  founded  by,  at 
Quebec.  1678,  486. 

Laval,  Industrial  and  Commercial  College 
of.  52S. 

I>aval,  University  of.  at  Quebec,  508-512. 

Law  course  in  the  Upper  Canada  Universi- 
ties. 444. 

Law,  disregard  of  railroad  companies  for,  227, 

Law  of  inheritance  in  New  Brunswick,  612. 

Law  school  of  Osgoode  Hall,  443. 

Law  schools  in  Lower  Canada,  683. 

Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  when  es- 
tablished (noCe),  444;  law  course  0(^444- 
448. 

Laws  of  No\     Scotia,  717. 

Ijiws  respecting  repair  of  roads  in  Lower 
CaiiadiK  104-108 :  In  Upper  Canada,  109, 110. 

Lead  mine,  the  "  Jtamsay,"  820. 

Lead  ores,  where  found  in  f  anada,  320. 

Lead  ores,  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 
691. 

Ln  .Toune,  Father,  first  Canadian  school 
opened  by,  at  QuelK'e,  IfiiVi,  i<\ 

Length  of  railways  in  Canada,  193,194. 


Letters  transmitted  In  Canada  in  1852  nni 
1860,  115;  carried  by  Canadian  ooeai 
steamers,  144:  received  at  and  sent  frou 
thu  Education  OHlce  in  Upper  Canaila, 422 

Libraries,  collegiate  and  other,  in  L'ppo 
Canada,  474;  in  Lower  Canada,  539, 

Library  systeui  of  Upper  Canada,  414, 421 

Life  in  tho  Canadian  wilderness,  87. 

Lighthouses  in  Canada,  cost  of,  178. 

Limestone  where  found  in  New  Brunswick 
592. 

List  of  articles  necessary  .or  a  settler  colm 
into  the  bush,  304.  ''     ' 

Literary  associations  in  ITpner  Canada,  470 
in  Lower  Canada,  539. 

Lithographic  stone,  where  found  in  Canada 
834. 

Liverpool  and  N.  A.  Steamship  Co.,  142. 

Live  stock  in  Upper  Canada,  63;  in  N('\ 
Brunswick,  627-658;  in  Nova  Scotia,  C87 
in  Prince  Edward  Island,  736;  in  Sew 
foundland,  762. 

Loan  fund,  municipal,  in  Canad.%  amount 
taken  from,  for  railway  purposes,  216  211 

Local  works  in  Canada,  cost  of,  178. 

Locks  for  canals,  advantages  of  timber  Ii 
the  construction  of,  101,  175. 

Locks  for  batteaux  constructed  by  th 
French,  147. 

Locks  on  Canadian  canals,  151-156. 

Locks  on  the  Welland  canal,  not  adapted  t 
side-wheel  steamers,  ISO. 

Locomotives  and  cars  on  Canadian  rail 
ways  in  1860.  196. 

Locomotives,  improvements  made  In,  b 
George  Stephenson,  187-189;  tho  flrs 
used  in  Upper  Canad.a,  192. 

Logan,  Sir  Wm.,  provincial  gcolofrist  U 
Canada,  310;  remarks  of,  on  Ciinadia 
iron  ochres,  3.33;  on  mica,  835;  on  slat 
843;  on  petroleum,  848;  value  of  theri 
searches  of  («(><«),  472.  [ 

London.railwav  from,  to  Burlington  Bay,  19 

Longevity  in  is'ova  Scotia,  666. 

Longevity,  instances  of,  in  Ncwfoundlani 
750, 

Longueuil,  Industrial  and  Commercial  cJ 
lego  of,  580. 

Lost  Chauditire,  95. 

Lower  Canada,  .area  of,  14;  agricultural  hi 
tory  of,  32-;W,  tables  of  agricultural  jif 
ducts  of,  35,  86;  comparative  pnigresJ 
In  agriculture,  41;  falling  otf  in  tin'  ]i[ 
duclion  of  wheat  in.  5i;  in  1777, 1« 
revenue  of.  between  1791  and  1841,  ll 
historical  sketch  of  education  in,  45a-rJ 
academies  in,  5;}0.  f 

Lovalists,  American,  emigration  of,  to  (1 
a(ll^  101. 

Lumberers,  operations  of,  in  Canada,  G7, 

I^umbering  in  Nova  Scotia,  693. 

Lumber  trade  of  Canada,  67-74.  2S4-0Sfl.| 

Lumbe:  value  of  exports  of,  from  Can! 
66;  large  export  of,  to  Enrojie,  OS.        T 

Lunatics  and  Idiots  In  Nova  Scotia,  C83.| 

Lutheran  Church  in  Nova  Scotia,  713. 


MArAnAM  roads  in  Canada,  123;  IcngthI 

cost  i'{  127. 128. 
Mael'arlane,  Mr.  Thomas,  on  the  manj 

turc  of  biclu'omato  of  potash,  332. 
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^:;i!;;is:Amer?^,e«nigrationoUoCan. 

I'libcrers.  operations  of,  in  Canada,  67, 72. 
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IhenmClmrch  in  Nova  Scotia,  ao. 
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McGlll  College  at  Montreal,  founded  by  Hon. 
James  McGill,  516;  characteristics  of,  615; 
statistics  of,  518;  course  of  study  in,  517; 
honors  in,  518;  faculty  of  arts  in,  510- 
619 ;  faculty  of  medicine  in,  619 ;  faculty 
of  law  In,  619. 
McGlU,  Hon.  James,  founder  of  McQiU  Col- 
lego  at  Montreal,  616;  biographical  notice 
of  (no^e),  516. 
McGregor,  Mr.,  on  the  beauty  of  American 

forests,  567. 
Mackerel  fishery  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  678; 

in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  682. 
Madawaska  river,  600. 
Mails,  remuneration  for  carriage  of;  to  the 

Grand  Trunk  Co.,  253. 
Maitland,  Sir  Percffrlno,  efforts  of,  for  the 
promotion  of  education  in  Upper  Canada, 
890, 391. 
Manpineso   ores,   where   found    In    New 

Brunswick,  591. 
Mania,  railroad,  in  England,  225,  227. 
Miinufuctures  in  New  Brunswick,  599 ;  in 
Nciva   Scotia,    694;    in    Prince    Edward 
Island,  737 ;  in  Newfoundland,  753. 
Manures,  mineral  in  Canada,  838. 
Maple  sugar,  manufacture  of,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 565. 
Ma[)le-trees  of  New  Brunswick,  664. 
Marble,  where  found  in   Now  Brunswick, 

593. 
Marmora,  beds  of  iron  ore  at,  816. 
Mamdchusetta    Teacher,   opinion    of    the 
editor  of,  as  to  education  In  Canada  {note), 
374. 
Masaon  Industrial  College,  620. 
Matane  and  Cape  Chat  colonization  road,  806. 
Mechanics'  institutes  in  Upper  Canada,  468; 

ill  Lower  Canada,  539. 
Medical  course  in  the  Upper  Canada  Uni- 

vi'isitles,  453. 

Medicine,  schools  of,  in  Upper  Canada,  450. 

Meiileur,  Dr.  J.  B.,  appointed  superintend- 

■"  t  of  education  In  Lower  Canada  in  1836, 

503. 

Merritt,  Hon.  V.  H.,  projector  of  the  Wel- 

laiid  canal,  17S. 
Mctidliferous  rocks  of  New  Brunswick,  363. 
Motiipedia  colonization  road,  806. 
Meteorology  of    Canada,  28-31;    of  New- 
foundland, 75L 
Method!  St  Churches  in  Canada,  have  no  the- 
ological school,  439. 
Methodists,  Wesleyan,  academy  of  the,  in 
Upper  Canada,  392, 393 ;  female  college  of, 
at  llamilton.  434;  theological  text-books 
of,  442 ;  academy  of  the,  in  Now  Bruns- 
wick, 615. 
Mica,  where  found  in  Canada,  835 ;  remarks 
of  Sir  Wm.  Logan  on,  335;   value  of,  in 
the  London  market,  836. 
Miemac  Indians  of  New  Brunswick,  625. 
MlelllTOn   lino  of  raihviiy,  leased   by  the 

(}raiid  Trunk  Co.,  204. 
MIehipicoten  island,  nickel  found  on,  322. 
Miles  of  railway  in  Caiiad.i,  192,  196. 
Mllicotes.  an   Indian  tribe  of  New  Bruus- 

wii'k,  02.5,  626. 
Millerite  found  at  Brompttui  lake,  329. 
Mills  and  inanufaetorles  in  Now  Brunswick, 

6!t!l. 
Mills  in  Newfoundland,  753. 


Mineral  manures  of  Canada,  833. 

Mineral  resources  of  Canada.  SOS-S.'W;  of 
^^'Sn^'^'V'ij-  "•''"-360;  of  New  Brunswick, 
860-868,  590-690;  of  Newfoundland,  30!!^ 
8(i.;>;  ot  British  Columbia  and  Vancoiivor 
Island,  866-871;  of  the  Noith-West  Ter- 
ritory, 871,  872. 

Mines,  minerals,  and  quarries  in  New 
Brunswick,  590-699. 

Mining  in  Canada  and  in  England,  827. 

Minor  Seminary  at  Quebec,  613. 

Mlquelets.  French  flsh.ries  at  the,  760. 

Miramichl,  description  of  the  great  flre  In. 
646-551.  ' 

Miramichl  river,  602. 

Missionariea,  early  French,  traders  in  furs, 

Miste-shlpu  river,  of  Labrador,  S2. 

Model  grammar  school  for  Upper  Canada, 
422-456;  regulations  of,  450. 

Model  Schools  and  Normal  College  in  Nova 
Scotia,  709. 

Model  Schools  In  Lower  Canada,  533. 

Moislo  Biver,  of  Labrador,  t*2. 

Molson,  Hon.  John,  builder  of  the  first 
steamboat  in  Canada,  140. 

Molson,  the  brothers,  munificent  donations 
of,  to  M'Gill  College,  516. 

Montagnals  Indians,  of  Labrador,  82. 

Montreal,  situation  of,  13 ;  climate  of,  28-31 ; 
water  communications  of,  with  New 
York,  181;  disadvantages  of,  compared 
with  NewTork,  179;  street  railway  in, 
255;  Classical  (.College  and  Theological 
Seminary  of,  623. 

Montreal  Copper  Mining  Co.,  822,  823. 

Montreal  ocean  steamships,  table  of  Ion 
nage,  power,  and  capacity  of,  145. 

Montreal  Telegraph  Co.,  progress  of,  206. 

Moose,  Factory,  282. 

Morality,  railway,  in  America,  England  and 
Canada,  221-228. 

"Moral  responsibility"  of  Canadians  for 
the  failure  of  the  Grand  Trunk  liailway, 
205,211.  ' 

Morrin  Classical  College,  Quebec,  530. 

Mountains  of  Canada,  21,  22;  of  the  North- 
west Territory,  75;  of  Newfoundland,  748. 

Municipalities  in  Canada,  amounts  taken  by, 
from  the  loan  fund  for  railways,  216,  217; 
disregard  of  (••■"•rations  by,  217. 

Municii)alities  r'  Upper  Canada,  number 
of,  409. 

Municipal  railwaja  in  Canad.i,  214-221. 

Museums  in  Upper  Canada,  473. 

Muskoka  colonization  road,  806. 


Naniamo,  Vancouver  Island,  coal  mining 
operations  at,  370 ;  coal  exported  from,  in 
lb61,  871. 

Natural  resources  of  New  Brunswick,  626; 
of  Nova  Scoti.i,  660;  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  734;  of  Newfoundland.  747. 

Naviaatlon  and  commerce  in  New  BrnnS' 
wick,  006-609 ;  in  Nova  Seotta,  090-003: 
of  Prince  Edward  Island,  737 ;  of  New- 
foundland, 756. 

Navigation  in  Canad.a,  progress  of,  1:11-141; 
the  three  great  routes  of,  151-150;  cost 
of  public  works  for  tho  improveiiRnt  of, 
178;  railways  cannot  compete  with,  2U6. 
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Navigation  bctwoon  Montreal  and  Quebec, 

opfning  and  closing  of,  274. 
Navigation  between  the  Ottawa  and  French 

Kli'cr.  159. 
Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  directness 
of,  iao ;  early,  146-150. 

"Navvy,"  the  Knglish,  during  the  railway 
mania,  226. 

Newark,  early  classical  schools  opened  at, 
378. 

New  Brunswlclc,  action  of,  with  regard  to 
an  inter-colonial  railway,  23S,  240;  riin- 
eral  resources  of.  360-303 ;  5«0;  early  his- 
tory of,  542-540;  di'seriptivo  and  statis- 
tical account  of,  552;  cliinato  of,  550; 
course  of  the  seasons  in,  557 ;  tlie  forest 
In,  561;  Hsherics  of,  574;  geology  of,  585 ; 
mines,  minerals,  and  quarries  in,  590; 
ship-building  in,  5'J7;  mills  and  mann- 
I'actories  in,  599;  internal  communiciition 
in,  600;  railways  in,  004;  elcctrio  telc- 
gra|)h  lines  in,  267,605;  commerce  and 
navigation  of,  606;  l,<rm  of  government 
ot  009;  judicial  institution  of,  610;  tenure 
of  land  and  law  of  inheritance  in,  612;  re- 
ligious worsliipin, 613;  education  in, 614; 
civil  list,  reven\ie and  expenditure  in,  617; 
banks  for  savings,  value  of  coins,  and  rate 
of  interest  In,  OlS;  information  for  iuimi- 
prants  into,  019  ;  fruits  and  vegetables  in, 
623:  aborigines  of,  624;  natural  resources 
of,  626;  progress  of  population  in,  627; 
description  of,  liy  counties,  027-053. 

Sew  Brunswick  telegraph,  207,  0(i5. 

Newcastle,  destruction  ol,  in  the  great  Mi- 
raiiiielii  Are,  ■'U9. 

New  England,  railroad  passenger  traffic  in, 
how  sustained.  2.52. 

Newfoundland,  Grand  Banks  of,  751. 

Newfoundland,  mineral  resources  of,  363- 
3r>6;  situation,  discovery,  and  early  his- 
tory of,  744;  topography,  natural  re- 
sources, climate,  ifce.,'  ot,  7-*7;  industrial 
resources  of,  751 ;  population,  civil  and 
religious  institutions.  Ac,  of,  756. 

New  Parliament  Building  in  Ottawa,  94, 
96-98. 

Niagara  Kails,  descent  of,  15. 

Niagara  I.iijraryat  Newark  in  1301,  3S1. 

Nickel,  where  found  in  Canada,  82S. 

Nieolet,  Classical  College  and  Theological 
Seminary  of,  524. 

Normal  College  .and  Model  Schools  in  Nova 
Bcotia,  709. 

Normal  School  for  Upper  Canada,  456;  con- 
ditions of  aimission  into,  4.")5. 

Noruial  Seliools  in  Lower  Canada,  507,  532. 

Northern  Uailway,  amount  of  aid  granted 
to,  by  government,  218-220;  cost  less  than 
was  estimated,  22(). 

North  Saskatchewan  valley,  76. 

Northumberland  county.  New  Brunswick, 
description  of,  630. 

Northwest  Company  of  Montreal,  when 
formed,  27s ;  ineorpor.ated  with  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Co.  in  lS2I,.279,2i50, 

North-West  Territory,  description  of,  74- 
^0  ;  mineral  resources  of,  371,372. 

Norway  House,  2»2. 

Nfiti-e  l)ame  de  Levis,  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial College  of,  52S. 

Notro  Dame  Mountains,  22. 


Nova  Scotia,  action  of,  in  favor  of  an  Inter- 
colonial railway,  23S,  240 ;  tclegrapli  in,  207, 
701;  mineral  resources  of,  3,Ml-300;  dis- 
covery and  early  fortunes  of.  054 ;  posi- 
tion, extent,  and  natural  featiu'es  of,  tiOO; 
climate  of,  663;  natural  resources  of,  006; 
population,  statistics,  Ac,  of,  077;  in- 
dustrial resources  o(,  684;  commereiai  in- 
dustry, 690 ;  public  works  of,  095 ;  crown 
lands  of,  702;  revenue  and  expenditure  of, 
702 ;  educational  institutions  of,  704 ;  aca- 
demies in,  707;  ecclesiastical  condition 
of,  711;  political  state  of,  714;  general 
civilization  of,  719;  literature  of,  723. 

Nuggets  of  gold  found  in  Canada,  330,  381 ; 
in  Nova  Scotia,  853 ;  In  British  Columbia, 
307. 


Oak,  the  red  and  fray  in  New  Brunswick, 

572. 
Oats,  production  of,  in  Canada,  59. 
Observatories,  scientific.  In  Upper  Canada, 

472. 
Occupations,   professions,   and    trades    in 

Nova  Scotia,  080. 
Ocean  steamers  of  Canada,  141-140;  lines 

of,  from  llalifa.\-,  C9S. 
Ochres,  Canadian  and  French,  333. 
Ochres  found  in  New  Brunswick,  595. 
Oil-stone,  where  found  in  New  15runswick, 

593. 
Orphan  children  in  Canada,  legislative  pro- 
visions for  the  education  of,  in  1799,  380. 
Orjih-in  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  407;  in 

Lower  Canada,  538-. 
Osborne,  Captain,  first  civil   governor  of 

Newfoundland,  747. 
Osgoodo  Hall,  law-school,  of,  443. 
Ottawa,  growtli  of  the  city  of,  90;  new  par- 
liament buildings  at,  94,  96-9S. 
Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron  Canals,  proposed, 

1 58-161. 
Ottawa  and  Opeongo  colonization  road,  61, 

805. 
Ottawa  Elver,  source  and  teibutaries  of,  94; 

directness   of,  130;    route  of  navigation, 
•    152-lM;    timber   slides   on,  156;    table 

showing  extent  and  cost  of  canals  on,  177. 
Ottawa  valley,  resources  of,  96. 


Pacific  and  Atl.intic,  importance  of  a  prac- 
ticable route  between,  through  British 
territory,  872. 

Palwozoie  rocks  of  Canada,  24-27. 

Parish  seliools  in  New  Brunswick,  615-017. 

Parliamentary  grants  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  Canada,  from  1S32  to  K'-61,  541. 

Parliament  Bulllings  at  Ottawl^  94. 

Parliament,  first,  of  Nova  Scoti.a,  0,i9. 

Passengers'  act,  provincial,  provisionsof,,303. 

Passenger  steamers  on  the  lake.s,  business 
of,  spoiled  by  the  railroads,  233. 

Patterson,  Walter,  first  governor  of  Prince 
Kdward  Island,  781. 

Pearlash,  production  of,  in  Canada,  70. 

Peas,  production  of,  in  Canaiia,  60. 

Peat,  important  uses  of,  345;  abundance  o^ 
in  Can.ada,  340;  immense  bog  of.  in  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  346;  where  found  iu 
New  Brunswick,  5ii4. 
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iV  233  240;  teU'grftpnln.20T, 

rcsourcoa  of,  3r)il-«60;  dis- 
arl y  fortunes  of.  654 ;  posl- 
nd  natural  fpatiires  of,  OWI; 
i-  natural  resouroort  of.  ObB; 
Statistics,  Ac,  of,  077 ;  in- 
ircis ot,  684;  couimnc'ial  in- 
publlc  works  of,  01)5 ;  ci-own 

revenue  and  cxiientliture  of, 
mal  institutions  of,  704 ;  aca- 
07;  ccclesiasticftl  condition 
iticnl  state  of,  714;  srcncral 
,f  719 ;  literature  ot,  723. 
Id  found  In  Canada.  330,  381 ; 
tla,  853 ;  in  British  Columbia, 


and  pray  In  Now  Brunswick, 

on  of.  In  Canada,  59.  i 

,  sclentliic,  in  Upper  Canada, 

professions,   and    trades    in      1 

cVf  of  Canada,  141-14G;  Hues 

jlifa.\,  693. 

dian  and  Frcncli,  333. 

1  in  New  Brunswick,  505. 

lere  found  in  New  Brunswick, 

lrcnlnCana.la,los:isbtivcpro. 
.  the  education  of,  in  I'S'J- "»"• 
i.ols  in  Upper  Canada,  467 ,  in 

fin,'f*-st  civil   governor  of 
Stand,  74T. 

11  law-school,  of,  441. 
wth  of  the  city  of,  96;  now  par- 

iiildin''9  nt,  94,  96-93. 
Lake  Huron  Canals,  proposed, 

[  Opeongo  colonization  road,  61, 

-er,  source  and  ttbutarioa  of  94; 
9  of,  130;    route  of  nav  S,W 
timber   slides   on.  If-    'f2'»     ' 
extent  and  cost  of  canals  on,  1  .T.      , 
ley,  resources  of,  96.  i 

,d  Atlantic,  importance  of  a  l>rac- 

•onto  between,  through   Bntish 

■  HT2 

'rocks  of  Canada,  24-27. 

„ols  In  New  Brunswick,  61^-617. 

tary  frrants  for  educati.mal  pur- 
Canada,  from  1S32  to  1^0l,  Ml. 

t  BuilOiiif-'s  at  Ottaw;^  94. 

t,  tirst,  of  Nova  Scotia.  tjStt. 
•  'let  tirovinciu  ,  provisionsof,30J. 
su4morson  the  lakes,  business 

.,1  by  the  railroads,  23.3. 

Walter,  first  governor  of  Prince 
1  Island,  781.  a„  Tn 

nvoduction  of,  in  Canada,  70. 

lUietion  of,  in  Canada,  60.    

;;,vtant  uses  of,  345;  abundance  0^ 

lida,  !i46;  immense  bog  "P"/"° 
of  Anticosti,846;  where  lound  in 

•unswlck,  694. 
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Pemberton,  Mr.,  on  the  product  of  gold  In 

British  Columbia,  86S. 
Pembina  Mountain,  in  the  North-West  Ter- 
ritory, 75. 
Peninsula  of  Labrador,  80-88. 
Peninsula,  western,  of  Canada,  rocks  of  the, 

813. 
Peru,  magnificence  of  the  ancient  roods  of, 

108. 
Petlcodlac  river.  In  New  Brunswick,  601. 
Petit  Semintiire  at  Montreal,  523. 
Petroleum,  where  found  in  Canada,  25,  840 ; 
origin  of,  3-J"  ;  discovery  of,  347 ;  flowing 
wells  of,  84S ;   commercial  value  of,  349 ; 
exportation  of,  from  EunisklUcn  to  Eng- 
land, 850. 
Phosphate  of  lime.  Importance  and  uses  of, 
33S;  where  found  in  Canada,  339;  value 
of,  per  ton  in  Enslaiid,  839. 
Physical  features  of  Canada,  13-31. 
Pictou  Aciidemy  in  Nova  Scotia,  706. 
Pictou  coal  mines,  350;  coal  raised  at,  351. 
Pine,  white,  of  New  Brunswick,  561. 
Pine-stono,   Indian,  where  found   in  New 

Brunswick,  595. 
Plank  roads  in  Canada,  122;  length  and  cost 

•  l27,  it;s. 
P!"'      and  boards, export  of,  to  the  United 

St  •(.:  '  Canada.  09. 

Pi  '  ,1     ees  of  Nova  Scotia,  666. 

Ph.     -.1:':    tubes  of  Victoria  Bridge,  261, 

2'. 
Ploughs  used  In  Canada,  description  of,  40. 
Plumbago,  where  found  in  Canada,  384-837 ; 
uses   of,  and    modes  of  purify  ins,  387; 
where  found  in  New  Brunswick,  691. 
Political  st.ite  of  Nova  Scotia,  714-719. 
Pollock  iishery  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  676. 
Population  of  Canadl^  82,  99, 102. 
Population  of  New  Brunswick,  progress  of, 

027. 
Population  of  Newfoundland,  756. 
Popnlntion  of  Nova   Scotia,  in  the  years 
li.')5-IS61,  678;   comparative  Increase  oi; 
079 ;  by  counties,  679;  origin  of,  679. 
Vopulation  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  7.33. 
Portage  railways  fur  grain,  in  Canada,  236- 

238. 
Portland,  Duke  of,  letter  of.  In  favor  of  the 

estulilishiiient  of  schools  in  Canada,  879. 
Portland    railw.ay,    leased    by    the   Grand 

Trunk  Co.,  208. 
Portland  railroad  gauge,  how  forced  on  Can- 
ada, 254. 
Post-ollices  In  Canada,  table  showing  the  In- 
crease of,  115;  revenue  2r>d  e.xpeudlturcs 
of,  in  18.T2  and  1860,  115, 
Post-ollices  in   Nova  Scotia,701;  In  New- 
foundland, 753. 
Post  roiuls    ill  Canada,  table  showing   the 

progress  of,  15,  115. 
Post  travelling  in  Lower  Canadii,  110, 
Potash,  production  of.  In  Canada,  70. 
Potatoes,  production  of,  in  Canada,  60. 
Potsdam  sandstone.  Parliament  houses  ot 

Ottawa  constructed  of,  97. 
Prairie  Plateau  of  Hnpert's  Land,  75. 
I^rairies,  winter  journey  on  the,  in  Canada, 

90-94. 
Presbyterian  Academy  at  Halifax,  707. 
I'resbytciian  Church  in  Nova  Seotia,  712. 
Presbytorlau  Colleges  In  Nova  Scotia,  703. 

49 


Presbyterlons,  College  cstobllshed  by,  at 
Kingston  In    1841,  897,438;    text-books 
adopted  by,  442. 
Prescott,  roads  of  Pern  described  by,  104. 
Prest'nt  trade  of  Canada,  290-294. 

Prices  of  timber  at  Quebec,  In  1S53-61,  28T. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  extent  and  genera! 
features  of,  723 ;  early  history  of,  729 ;  nat- 
ural resources  of,  734;  industrial  re- 
sources of,  736;  population  of,  73S;  re- 
ligious denominations  In,  788;  education 
In,  739;  civil  government,  739 ;  revenue 
ond  expenditure  of,  741. 

Prince  of  Wales,  donations  made  by,  to 
educational  Institutions  In  Canada  In  1861, 
407. 

Private  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  430;  in 
Lower  Canada,  584. 

Prizes  awarded  at  agricultural  ond  cattle 
shows  in  Canada,  45-47. 

Produce  trade  of  Canada,  290,  291. 

Productions  of  the  forest  in  Canada,  71 :  in 
New  Brunswick,  in  1849-1 S55,  574. 

Product.s,  agricultural,  exported  from  r'an- 
ada,  291. 

Products,  agricultural,  of  Lower  Canada,  86, 
36 ;  of  Upjier  Canada,  61,  62 ;  of  New 
Brunswick,  560,  627-653 ;  of  Nova  Scotia, 
687;  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  736;  of 
Newfoundland,  752. 

Professional  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  435; 
In  Ixiwer  Canada,  532. 

Professions,  trades,  and  occupations  In  Nova 
Scotia,  680. 

Progress  of  Canada,  99 ;  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, 542-653 ;  of  Nova  Scotlii,  654-727; 
of  Newfoundland,  744-700 ;  of  I'rince  Ed- 
ward Island,  723-743. 

Progress  of  education  in  Upper  Canada,  419. 

Progress  of  navigation  in  Canada,  131-141. 

Progress  of  population  In  New  Brunswick, 
627;  in  Novo  Scotia,  678. 

Progress  of  roads  in  Canada,  116-124. 

Progress  of  travel  in  Canado,  110-115i 

Proposed  Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron  Canals, 
158-161. 

Prospectus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Co.,  de- 
ceptive statements  of,  202,  209. 

Protestant  separate  schools  in  Canada,  427; 
section  of  the  law  authorizing  (twle), 
427. 

Provincial  agricultural  association  of  Upper 
Canada,  44-48. 

Provincial  Passengers'  Act,  provisions  of, 
803. 

Provisions  necessary  for  a  settler's  family 
going  Into  the  bush,  304. 

Public  elementary  schools  In  Canada,  409 ; 
not  receiving  legislative  aid,  429. 

Public  Works  of  Nova  Scotia,  695-702. 


QcADBtiPEDS,  native,  of  Nova  Scotia,  674. 

tjuarries,  minerals,  and  mines  In  New 
Brunswick,  690-699. 

Quarternary  deposits  of  Canada,  24. 

Quartz  gold  veins  of  Nova  8cotl:i,  3.58. 

Qnartz,  milk-white,  abundant  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 595. 

Quebec,  climate  of,  27,  29;  ste.'.m  and  sail- 
ing vessels  built  at,  136:  importance  of  • 
railway  from,  to  Lake  Huron,  24T;  ship- 
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building  at.  In  HIS,  284;  tonna^u  of  vrs- 
»els  arrlvod  nt  Quel  ICC  from  1704  to  ISfil, 
274;  tunnngo  of  vessels  built  at,  from 
l'i)l  to  18C1,  286;  exports  of  lumber  from, 
2S7;  shipments  of  timber  from,  in  l&tiU- 
6'2,  289;  export  of  wheat  from,  2U0;  total 
exports  from,  in  1S03,  292;  number  of  im- 
migrants arrived  nt.  In  1850-01,  801. 

Quebec  proup  of  roclis,  812. 

Quebec  Seminaries,  512-816. 

Queen's  county,  New  Brunswick,  descrip- 
tion of,  614. 


Rafts  on  the  great  lakes,  157. 

linilwuy  charters  granted  iu  Canada,  191, 
1112. 

Knilway  contractors,  American,  extensive 
operations  of,  in  Canada,  22'2-224. 

Railway  contractors  in  England,  extensive 
operations  of,  200. 

Railway  magnates  and  railway  passengers, 
213. 

Railway  monopoly,  danger  from,  to  the 
western  peninsula  of  Canada,  236. 

Railway  morality  in  America,  England,  and 
Canada,  221-228. 

Railway  passengers  in  Canada,  annoyances 
occasioned  to,  by  express  companies,  250, 

Railway  passenger  tralBc,  inlluence  of  cheap 
fares  upon,  248. 

Railway  passenger  traffic  in  Kow  England, 
249. 

Railway  policy  In  Canada,  247-24S;  injurious 
cllects  of,  169-179. 

Railways,  early,  in  England,  187-190. 

Railways,  grain  portage,  in  Canada,  236-238. 

Railways  in  Canada,  history  of,  190-256. 

Railways  in  New  lirunswiek,  004. 

Railways  in  Nova  Scotia,  695-C97. 

Railways,  municipal  in  Canada,  214-221. 

Railway  tratlic  in  Canada,  how  limited,  243. 

Railway  transactions  In  England,  discredit- 
able, 225-227. 

Rain,  fall  of,  at  Toronto,  2S-31 ;  at  Mon- 
treal, 29. 

Rains  in  Now  Brunswick,  558. 

"  Ramsay"  lead  mine,  820. 

Rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  efforts  made  to 
clear  the  channels  of,  162,  163,  168;  de- 
scent of,  by  steamers,  168. 

Reciprocity  treaty,  leading  points  of  the, 
296;  table  of  imports  showing  the  efl'ect 
of,  297. 

R6eollet8,  or  Franciscans,  the  first  mission- 
aries and  teachers  in  Canatla,  534. 

Regiopolis  College  (Catholic),  opened  at 
Kingston  in  1846,  895;  founded  by  Bishop 
M'Uonnell,437. 

Religious  census  of  Nova  Scotia,  680. 

Religious  statistics  of  Newfoundland,  757. 

Religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
Canada,  416-419. 

Rcligioua  worship  in  New  Brunswick,  613. 

Repair  of  roads  in  Canada,  105-110. 

Reptiles  of  Nova  Scotia,  675. 

Resources,  natural,  of  New  Brunswick,  626; 
of  Nova  Scotia,  666;  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  784;  of  Newfoundland,  747. 

Restig«uch6  county.  New  Brunswick,  do- 
scription  of,  027. 

Ecstigouch6  river,  602. 


Revenue  and  expenditures  of  Canada,  161 
102,  31)0,  801;  of  New  Brunswick,  007* 
617;  of  Nova  eeotio,  702;  of  Trinco  Ed- 
word  Island,  741. 

Revenue  of  Canada  from  customs  in  1851- 
61,  800. 

Revenue  of  Canadian  post-offices  In  1852 
and  1860,  115. 

Revenue  of  New  Brunswick,  from  1837  fo 
1860.  607. 

Richelieu  river,  directness  of,  130 ;  naviga- 
tion of,  151 ;  extent  and  cost  of  works  on, 

Ricliibuct6  river  In  New  Brunswick,  602. 

Rideau  canal,  route  of  navigation  of,  154; 
constructed  by  the  imiiurial  government, 
155;  cost  of^  162;  length  of  and  locks  on, 

RIgaud  Industrial  and  Commercial  College. 
627. 

River  fisheries  of  New  Brunswick,  5S3. 

Rivers  of  Canada,  peculiarities  of,  129-131 ; 
of  New  Brunswick,  000 ;  of  Nova  Scotia, 
661 ;  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  729 ;  of 
Newfoundland,  747. 

Road  policy  In  Upper  Canada,  125. 

Roads,  colonization.  In  Canada,  61,  805. 

Roa<ls  in  Canadii,  progress  of,  116-124. 

Roads  in  Lower  Canada,  104-108. 

lioads  in  Now  Brunswick,  603, 

Roads  in  Nova  Scotia,  099. 

Roads  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  742. 

Roads  in  Up{)er  Canada,  109, 110,  125-128; 
tables  showmg  the  length  and  cost  of,  127, 
128. 

Roads  of  antiquity,  remarks  on,  102-104. 

Robb,  Professor,  on  the  amount  of  coal  In 
New  Brunswick,  860,  801. 

Roberval,  first  viceroy  of  Canada,  263. 

Robinson,  Major,  on  the  soil,  climate,  &c, 
of  New  Brunswick,  555. 

Robinson,  Sir  John  B.,  remarks  of,  on  the 
study  of  law  In  Canada  (note),  446. 

Rochcfoucault,  Duke  lo  la,  remarks  of,  on 
education  in  Canada,  In  1795,  870;  on 
education  In  Lower  Canada,  490. 

"  Rocket,"  StephensouX  speed  attained  by, 
in  1830,  187. 

Rock  formations  of  Canada,  23-27. 

Rocks,  Laurentian  system  of  In  Canada,  23, 
27, 810;  llurouiau  system  of,  in  Canada, 
811 ;  of  the  western  peninsula  of  Canada, 
8!3. 

Rocks  of  New  Brunswick,  primary,  685; 
trap,  586 ;  lower  Silurian,  587 ;  upper  Si- 
lurian, 687 ;  red  sandstone,  588 ;  carbon- 
iferous, 683. 

Rocky  Mountains,  principal  northern  passes 
In,  79. 

Rolph,  Dr.  Thomas,  remarks  of,  in  relation 
to  common  schools  in  Canada  in  1832-3, 
893. 

Roman  Catholic  Church   In  Nova  Scotia, 

,    712. 

Roman  Catholics  In  Prince  Edward  Island, 
733. 

Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  in  Canada, 
422:  sections  of  the  act  authorizing 
(notes),  423-425, 

Roman  roads,  ancient,  remarks  on,  103. 

Roolliig  slate,  important  uses  of,  343;  re- 
marks of  Prof.  Ilind  and  Sir  Wm.  Logon 
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expenditures  of  Canada,  161, 
;   of  New  I'.riinswlck,  GOT, 
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741. 
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inswick,  600 ;  of  Nova  Scotia, 
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md,  747. 

n  Upper  Canada,  125. 

satioii,  in  Canada,  61,  305. 

Ida,  progress  of,  116-124, 

rer  Canada,  104-108, 

,v  Brunswick,  Cu3. 

■a  Scotia,  699. 
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on,  848 ;   wbero  found  In  Canada,  844 ; 

sizes  and  prices  of,  845;  where  found  in 

New  Brunswick,  890. 
Koof  of  Victoria  Bridpe,  203. 
K'(ot  crops  In  Canada,  increase  In,  63. 
Uoot  crops,  largo,  in  New  Brunswick.  S.'iO. 
Koyai  Orammar  School  at  Toronto,  4;31. 
"Itoyal  Institution  for  tlio  Advancement  of 

Learning"  in    Lower   Canada,  492,  494; 

powers  of,  hov  limited,  585. 
Rupert's  Land,  description  of;  74-SO. 
Bust,  damage  done  by,  to  the  wheat-crops  of 

Canada,  57. 
Bye,  production  of,  in  Canada,  60. 
Kyereon,  Kev.  Dr.,  charter  obtained  by,  for 

Upper  Canada  Academy  at  Cobourp,  893; 

biographical  notice  of  (tto?^),  893 ;  remarks 

of,  on  American  teachers  and  text-books 

(?i«<e),  894;  appointed  superintendent  of 

schools  in  Upper  Canada  in  1844,  399. 


B  AnLE  Island,  a  dependency  of  Nova  Scotia, 
description  of,  720. 

Sackett's  Harbor,  steamer  launched  at,  in 
1816,  189. 

Sockville  Ac.idemy  In  Nova  Scotia,  707. 

bailing  vessels,  Canadian,  registered  in  1861, 
295. 

Suilina  vessels  on  the  great  lakes.  13." ;  table 
of  number  and  tonnage  of,  built  in  Canada, 
136. 

Sailing  vessels,  total  tonnage  of,  engaged  in 
(-"anadian  trade  in  1858-61,  295. 

St.  AndrewV,  New  Brunswick,  vessels  en- 
tered and  cleared  at,  in  1849-56,  641. 

St.  Anne,  in  Lower  Canada,  agricultural 
sclu.'.'l  at,  39. 

Sto.  Anne  de  la  PocatWre,  Classical  and  In- 
dustrial College  of,  525. 

Ste.  Marie  de  la  Beauce,  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Cullego  of,  628. 

Ste.  Mario  de  Monnoir,  Classical  and  Indus- 
trial College  of,  527. 

Sto.  Th6rese  do  Blainvillc,  Classical  College 
anil  Tlicologicjjl  Scmln-iry  of.  525. 

St.  Francis  Classiojd  College,  528. 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  College  in  Nova  Scotia, 
708. 

St.  Germain  de  Bimonskl,  Industrial  and 
Commerci.il  College  of,  529. 

St.  llyacinthe.  Classical  Cidlcgo  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of.  524. 

St.  John,  city  of,  in  New  Brunswick,  637- 
640;  shipping  and  commerce  of,  638. 

St.  John  county,  New  Brunswiclj,  descrip- 
tion of,  637. 

St.  Jolin  river  in  New  Brunswick,  600 ;  fish- 
eries on,  580. 

St.  John's  City,  Newfoundland,  description 
of,  700. 

St.  John's,  railway  from,  to  Laprairie,  190. 

St.  Joseph's  College  at  Ottawa,  400,  437. 

St.Lawrcnce  and  Atlantic  line  of  railway  pur- 
chased by  the  Grand  Trunk  Company.  208. 
St.  Lawrence  canals  adapted  to  side-wheel 

steamers,  ISO. 
St.  Lawrence  river,  description  of;  16,  20; 
appearance  of  French  Canadian  settle- 
ments on,  85 ;  early  navigiifion  of,  140- 
IhO;  improvement  of,  161-169;  table  show- 
ing extent  ond  cost  of  works  on,  177; 


adapted  to  steam  navigation,  181;  valuo 
of  trade  via  the,  298. 

St.  Lawrence  river  compared  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 129, 130. 

St  Lawrence  route  of  navigation,  great  ad- 
vantages of  for  ocean  steamers,  145;  pro- 
spective valuo  of,  to  Canada,  298. 

St  Mary's  College  In  Nova  Bcotil^  708. 

St  Michael's  College  at  Toronto,  401,4:iS. 

St.  Michel,  Industrial  and  Commercial  C'Ol- 
lege  of,  in  Lower  Canada,  627. 

St  I'eter's  Canal  in  Nova  Scotia,  698. 

St  Sulpice,  theological  seminary  of,  at  Mon- 
treal, 487. 

Salaries,  extrcvagant,  of  the  ofllcers  of  tho 
Grand  Trunk  Itailroad  Co.,  212. 

Salmon  fisheries  on  tho  St  John  river,  580; 
in  tho  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  583. 

Salmon  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  756. 

Salmon-spearing  in  Labrador,  63-87. 

Salt-springs,  where  found  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 590. 

Sandstone,  where  found  In  New  Brunswick, 
593. 

Saskatchewan  river,  gold  found  near  tho 
head  waters  of,  371. 

Saskatchewan  valleys,  account  of  the, 70-78. 

SaultSto.  Marie,  a  i'reo  port,  299;  value  of 
imports  at,  299. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  colon Iz.ition  road,  300. 

Savings  Bank  in  Newfoundland,  759. 

Savings  Banks  in  New  Brunswick,  Of. 

Saw-mills  in  Canada,  08;  in  New  IJriins- 
wick,  599 ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  693. 

Scenery  of  Nova  Scotia,  063. 

School,  agricultural,  at  St  Anne,  L.  C,  39. 

School  apparatus,  bow  supplied  in  Cauaihi, 
415. 

Schocd-books,  American,  remarks  of  Dr. 
liycrson  on  (note),  394. 

School-books,  uniform  series  of,  adopted  in 
Canada,  412. 

School  for  tho  deaf  and  dumb  In  Uppci 
Canada,  467. 

School-houses  in  Nova  Scotia,  "O,"),  706. 

Sdiool  libraries  in  Canada,  414, 421 ;  in  Nova 
Scotia,  700. 

Scliools  In  Canada,  873-541.    Sco  Educa- 

TIO.V, 

Scliools  In  Lower  Cnn.ida,  485-641. 

Schools  In  New  Brunswick,  615-017. 

Schools  In  Newfoundland,  757. 

Schools  in  Nova  Scotia,  705. 

Schools  in  Prince  Kdward  Island,  739. 

Schools  in  Upper  Canada,  873-481. 

Scientific  institute  in  Upper  Canada,  470. 

Scientific  observiitorios  in  Uimer  Canadn,4V2. 

Screw  steamers,  first  lines  of,  between  Liver- 
pool and  Canada,  142,  143. 

So.vgoinp  vessels  built  at  Quebec,  between 
1791  and  1861,  'ISG. 

Seal  fishery  of  Newfoundland,  754 ;  statis- 
tics of,  755. 

Beaiiorts,  Canadian  and  American,  compe- 
tition between,  178. 

Se.t-shad  fishery  of  the  Bay  of  Fiindy,  678. 

Seasons,  course  of  the,  in  New  Brunswick, 
557. 

Seasons  In  Nova  Scotia,  665. 

Sedimentary  rocks  in  tJanada,  area  of,  23. 

Seed  necessary  for  a  settler  going  into  tho 
bush,  304. 
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Selkirk,  Earl  of,  Highlanders  settled  by  on 

Prince  Kdwnrd  Island,  781, 
Beminaries  and  acadcmlos  in  Cnnado,  433. 
funilniuies  at  Quebec,  512-616. 
Hepnrato  schuols  in  Canada,  422-4iO. 
Hcpnratiou  of  Canada  into  Upper  and  Lower, 

101 
Bfttlument  of  New    Brunswick,  643;    of 
Nova  Scotia   by  English  and  Oormans, 
063;  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  730-783; 
of  Newfoundland,  744. 

Settlers  goin;;  into  the  bubh,  provisions, 
seeds,  and  impleinonts  necessary  for,  3U4. 

Scxea,  relative  proportion  of,  lu  Nova 
Scotia,  6S8. 

eiinle,  liitiiininons,  where  found  in  New 
Brunswick,  694. 

Shnreliolders,  English,  In  the  Qrand  Trunk, 
self-deceived,  202-211. 

Sliell-flsh  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  679. 

Shell-lish  of  Nova  Scotia,  676. 

Shell  marl,  whore  found  in  Canad.i,  342, 

Shcrbrookc,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Col- 
lefTO  of,  5'.'i). 

Bhip-buildlng  in  Canada.  284-286;  In  New 
Brunswick,  5(17 ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  61)2 ;  in 
Princo  Edward  Island,  737;  in  New- 
foundland, 753. 

Shipping  of  New  Brunswick,  in  1S54-1S60, 
(,'J'J;  of  Nuva  Scotia,  6U'2;  on  the  groat 
lakes,  135, 141. 

Ships  built  in  Nova  Scotia,  In  1853-1S61, 
6^3. 

Shows,  ngrlcnltural,  in  Lower  Canada,  88; 
111  Upper  Canada,  46-47, 

Shuhcnacadie  Canal  in  Nova  Scotia,  C97. 

Shiibenacadie,  gypsum  found  on  the  banks 
(it;  853. 

Side-wheel  steamers  admitted  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  canals,  ISO, 

Silver  llr  in  New  Brunswick,  573. 

Silver,  wlicre  found  in  Ciinada,  829. 

Siuicoo,  Governor,  roads  oiiened  b3%  in  Can- 
adii,  112;  biographical  sketch  of  (?io^<.')i 
375;  letter  of,  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  in 
relation  to  educati(>n  in  Canada,  378. 

Simpson,  Sir  (leoree,  governor  of  the  Uud- 
s<in's  Bav  Co,  281. 

Si^te^s  de  l\\»sonii)tion.  637, 

Sisters  of  Providence,  537, 

Sisters  of  St.  Anne,  537. 

Sit^ters  of  the  Presentation,  5.37. 

Six  nation  Indians,  school  for  In  Upper 
Canada,  877. 

Sketch  of  the  early  history  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, 542-646. 

Slate,  im|«)rtant  uses  of,  343;  remarks  of 
I'rof.  Hind  and  Sir  William  Logan  on, 
'M:\;  where  found  in  Canada,  344;  sizes 
and  j)riee8  of.  346;  where  found  in  New 
liiunswick,  593. 

Sillies  fi)r  timber  on  the  Ottawa,  156. 

Sli'los  on  Canadian  rivers,  cost  of,  178. 

Smelting  works  in  Canada,  316-318,  319. 

Suiilli,  Mr.  M.,  remarks  of  •>  the  state  of 
education  in  Canada  in  i,        ''  38;!. 

Suivth,  Alaj.-Gen.,  governor  i,  '  w  Bruns- 
wick, 1817,  546. 

Snow  at  Toronto,  fall  of,  28-   . 

Snow  in  New  Brunswick.      I. 

Soapstone  found  in  Ne  Brunswick,  596; 
where  found  in  Cauat'  ,  834, 


Social  progress  of  Nora  Scotia,  719. 

Societies,  agricultural,  in  Lower  Canada,  8T; 
In  Upper  Canada,  42-61. 

Societies,  literary,  of  Upper  Canada,  470 : 
of  Lower  Canada,  639. 

Soil,  deterioration  of,  in  Canada  from  over- 
cropping, 64. 

Soils  of  Canada,  22 ;  of  New  Brunswick,  556 ; 
of  Nova  Scotia,  667-673;  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  784 ;  of  Newfoundland,  749, 

"South  Joggins  Sectiou"  of  New  Brum- 
wick,  862. 

South  Saskatchewan  valley,  77. 

Spearing  salmon  by  torch-light  in  Labrador. 
88-87.  ' 

Special  schools  In  Lower  Canada,  6.S2. 

Springs,  mineral,  abundant  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, 696. 

Spring  wheat,  yield  of,  per  acre  In  Canada^ 
63. 

Spruce,  black  and  white.  In  Now  Bruns- 
wick, 561-573. 

Square  timber,  amount  brought  to  market 
in  Canada  in  1845  and  1347,  2S9. 

Stage-coaches  in  Nova  Scotia,  699. 

Stages,  the  Urst  established  in  Canada,  113- 
115. 

State  endowments  of  education  In  Upper 
Caiuida,  4S1. 

Statistical  account  of  New  Brunswick.  553. 

Statistics  of  Canadiicn  railways,  193-190. 

Statistics  of  education  in  Upper  Cauiido, 
479-481 ;  in  Lower  Canada,  640. 

Statistics,  population,  itc,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
677-683. 

Statistics,  religious,  of  Newfoundland, 
7.57. 

Steamboats,  introduction  of,  on  Canadian 
waters,  113,  114,  137-141;  number,  ton- 
nage, and  value  of,  on  the  great  lake.^;, 
141;  Canadian,  registered  in  1861,  295; 
table  of  number  and  tonnage  of,  built  in 
Canada,  136, 141 ;  Canadian,  registei'cd  in 
1801,  295;  total  tonnage  of,  engaged  in 
Canadian  trade  In  lb5S-61,  295. 

Steamers,  ocean,  Canadian,  141-146;  linos 
of,  from  Hiilifa.x,  69a 

Stettite,  where  found  in  Canoda,  834. 

Stephenson,  George,  improvements  made 
in  locomotives  by,  1S7-1S9. 

Stephenson  railway  gauge,  sufficiency  of, 
255. 

Stone,  Lithographic,  where  found  in  Can- 
ada, 834. 

Sti'achan,  Dr.  (Bishop  of  Toronto),  bio- 
graphical notice  of  (note),  880;  grammar- 
school  opened  by,  at  Cornwall,  in  1304, 
381 ;  theological  college  established  by,  at 
Cobourg,  435. 

Street  railways  in  Toronto  and  Montreal, 
255;  of  littlo  value  in  winter,  256, 

Subsidies  granted  by  the  government  of 
Canada  to  ocean  steamship  compaides, 
143,  144, 

Sugar,  maple,  manufacture  of,  in  New 
Brunswick,  506. 

Sugar  maple  of  New  Brunswick,  564, 

Sulphate  of  Barytes,  where  found  in  Cin- 
ada,  334;  where  found  in  New  Brunswick, 
595. 

Summary  of  educational  institutions  in 
Canada,  407, 
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Institution*    In 


Bunbury  county,  New  Brunswick,  descrip- 
tion of,  645. 
Snnbiiry.  the  first   English  settlement  in 

New  Brunswick,  543. 
Sunday  schools  in  Upper  Canada,  429. 
Superintendents  and  visitors  of  schools  in 

Canada,  410. 
Superior  schools  In  Canada  n        ' 

lative  aid,  431 ;  not  receiv!        ul..         I, 

4:i3. 
Supplementary    educational    agencies 

Upper  Canada,  467,  408,  470. 
Survey  for  an  Inter-colonlnl  railway  made 

under  imperial  direction,  238. 
Sydney,  coal  mines  of^B51. 
Symington,  William,    the   first   steamboat 

coiistructe<l  by,  13T. 
Synopsis  of  Plans  for  a  bridge  at  Montreal, 

200. 


Table  land  of  Labrador,  88. 

Tachf  colonization  road,  806. 

Tangier  river,  gold  found  on,  857. 

Tariffs,  Canadian,  300. 

Taxes,  direct,  in  New  Brunswick.  621. 

Teachers,  American,  in  Canada,  remarks  of 
Dr.  Kolph  on,  393. 

Teacliers,  number  of,  employed  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  Canada,  419 

Teachers,  worn-out,  pensioned  in  Canada, 
415. 

Teaching,  schools  of,  in  Upper  Canada,  453- 
457. 

Telegraph,  electric,  in  Canada,  206 ;  in  Nova 
Scotio,  207, 701 ;  in  New  Brunswick,  207, 
005;  in  I'rinco  Ki''vaj'd  Island,  742;  in 
Newlbundland, ")' 

Temiscouata  color. ■  -atlon  road,  806, 

Temperature,  comparative,  at  Hamilton, 
Toronto,  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  29 ;  table 
of,  at  Toronto,  80;  Inlluenco  of  the  rivers 
upon,  in  Canada,  129;  ranges  of,  in  New 
Brunswick,  556,  567;  comparative,  of 
Nova  Scotia,  664;  in  Princo  Kdward 
Island,  735;  in  Newfoundland,  751. 

Tenure  of  land  in  New  Brunswick,  612. 

Territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,2S2, 
273. 

Text-books,  Irish  national  series  of,  adopted 
in  Canada,  414. 

Text-books,  theological,  in  use  in  Upper 
Canada  colleges,  441-443. 

Theological  Institute,  established  by  the 
Congregationalists  at  Toronto,  in  1S40, 
89S. 

Theological  Schools  In  Lower  Canada,  532. 

Three  Uivcrs,  St.  Maurice  forges  at,  319. 

Timber,  Canadian,  prices  of,  65;  quantity 
and  value  of  exports  of,  66 ;  British  Amer- 
ican, wliither  exported,  2S8;  shipments 
of,  from  (iiiebec  in  1S60-62,  2S9;  prices  of 
at  Quebec,  in  1858-01,289. 

Timber  ral'ls  on  the  great  lakes,  157. 

Timber  slides  on  the  Ottawa,  156. 

Timber  territories  of  Canada,  67. 
Timber  trees  of  New  Brunswick,  661-564. 
Titanium,  oro  of,  found  at  Bay  St.  Paul, 

319. 
Toll-gates  on  roads  in  Upper  Canada,  124. 
Tonnage  of  vessels  at  Canadian   ports  In 
1853-61,  294. 


Torch-light,  spearing  Mimon  by.  In  Lab- 
rador, S3-87. 

Toronto,  climate  of,  23-81;  street  railways 
In,  256.  ' 

Toronto  an  Indian  village  In  1777,  100. 

Toronto  Sclio.il  of  Medicine,  452,  463. 

Towns  and  villages  in  Nova  Scotia,  "20. 

Tracks  of  wild  animals  the  first  roads,  116. 

Trailo  of  Canada,  early,  26»-275;  with 
France,  278;  total  vainu  of,  294;  total  ton- 
nage engaged  li:  •""■  -••ItL  the  United 
States,  299;  toti  ,  ■,-  .it  of,  with  the 
United  States,  277 ;      annels  of,  288. 

Trader,  profi'ssinns,  and  occupatluns  In 
Nova  Scotia,  CSO. 

Transportation,  ancient  modes  of.  102;  facil- 
ities for  In  winter  in  Canada,  117. 

Travi^l  and  Transportation  In  Canada,  99- 
250;  In  New  Bniiiswick,  00(V606. 

Travel  In  Canada,  progress  of,  110-116;  fti- 
cilitles  for.  In  winter,  117. 

Tiaveller,  Amerienn,  remarks  of,  In  relation 
to  education  In  Canada  In  1794-9,  875. 

"  Trawl"  fishing,  injurious  results  of,  6S9. 

Treaty,  the  Iteelprocity,  leading  (points  of, 
290;  table  of  imports  showing  the  efl'cct 
of,  297. 

Trees,  enormous  destruction  of.  In  Canado, 
04,  70. 

Trees,  forest,  in  New  Brunswick,  561-574, 
In  Newfoundland,  749. 

Trinity  College  University,  faculty  of  di- 
vinity established  in,  4S5,  regulations  of 
the  theological  faenlty  in,  486. 

Trustees  of  public  schools  iu  Upper  Canada 
in  1807  (note),  8s2. 

Tubes  of  the  Victoria  Bridge,  259-208. 

Turnips,  production  of,  in  Canada,  CO. 

Turnpike  roads  in  Canada,  122. 


United  States,  education  In,  compared 
with  education  In  Canada,  378;  Imports 
from  into  Canada  in  lS.M-01,  297. 

Universities  in  C'annda,  457-407. 

Universities  in  Lower  (Janada,  508-580. 

University  of  Bishop's  College,  Lennox- 
ville,  520-523. 

University  of  Laval  at  Quebec,  508-512; 
course  of  instruction  in,  509 ;  requisites 
for  decrees  In,  610,  511. 

University  of  McGill  College,  Montreal,  510- 
623. 

University  of  Queen's  College,  at  Kingston, 
charter  granted  to  in  1841.397;  remarks 
on,  460;  course  in  the  faculty  of  arts  in, 
406;  law  course,  447, 449 ;  medical  course 
of,  451,  45;^. 

University  of  Trinity  College  law  course, 
447 ;  remarks  on,  401 ;  course  In  the 
faculty  of  arts  in,  406. 

University  of  Toronto,  buildings  of,  com- 
pleted in  18.59,  404;  commissioners'  re- 
commendations for  the  reform  and  re-or- 
ganization of,  405-407 ;  law  course  in,  446, 
448;  remarks  on,  457;  course  In  the 
faculty  of  arts  In,  403 ;  medical  course  ot, 
450,  452. 

University  of  Vlctoiia   College,  Cobourg, 
opened  in  1841,  898;   remarks  on,  459 
course  in  the  faculty  of  arts  in.  405 ;  law 
com'sc  in,  447 ;  medical  course  of  451.  458. 
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Upper  CannJn,  area  of.  14;  hlntory  of  ajfrl- 
cultiiro  lii,i)U-il;  foroiit  Industry  In,  64- 
74;  tmvul  uM(l  tninsportathm  In.'OO-'iAO; 
blstory  of  railwuyit  In,  li>*>-256;  coin- 
uivrcu  and  trade  of,  2()S--S07;  mineral  ro- 
■durccs  of.  8US-3&0;  vduuuttun  in,  873- 
481. 

Upper  Canada  Colli'go  at  Toronto,  4i3il ;  en- 
dowment obtuinud  fur,  by  Sir  Julin  Col- 
horno,  »\)i. 

UrAiilinc'8,  convent  of,  founded  by  Mmo.  La 
IVltrio  in  Quebec,  1030,  535. 


Vallkv  of  the  Ottawa,  resources  of,  98. 

Valley  of  the  Siiskatcliowim.  7fr-80. 

Vancouver  Island  and  ISrilUh  Columbia, 
mineral  resources  of,  8(i5-3tl. 

Varenucs,  Industrial  and  Cuinuorcial  Col- 
lege of,  630. 

Veicetabios  and  fVults  in  New  Krunswtck, 
«J3. 

Vercliercs,  Industrial  and  Commercial  Col- 
ieire  oi;  529. 

Vuttsels  arrived  at  Quebec  between  1761  and 
ISOl.  "74. 

Vessels  belimging  to  New  Brunswick,  In 
lsM-«0,  699. 

Vessels  built  at  Quebec,  between  1791  and 
1>6I,  2SC. 

Vessels  built  In  Now  Brunswick,  In  1825- 
IsOO,  number  and  tonnage  of,  598. 

Vessels,  Canadian,  registered  in  lb61,  298. 

Vessels  cnsiiged  iu  Canadian  trade,  total 
tonnage  of.  In  1&')S-61,  295. 

Vessels  'entcre<l  and  cleared  at  Canadian 
ports  In  1S&MS61,  294;  at  ports  of  New 
Brunswick  In  1S49-1S54,  6«)7;  at  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  1850-1855,  038;  at  ISt 
Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  In  1S40-1855, 
041 ;  at  ports  of  Nova  Scotia,  la  1801, 
091.  C92. 

Vessels,  number  and  tonraso  of,  owned  In 
New  Brunswick  in  lS4-<-55,  Cuti. 

Vessels  on  tlio  great  lakes,  number,  value, 
and  tonnage  of,  141. 

Vessels,  sailing',  on  tlio  great  l.ikes,  185; 
lalilo  of  number  and  tonnage  of,  built  in 
CaiLida,  l:l(i. 

Victoria  Briilgp.  account  of  the  origin  of, 
257;  deseripUon  of,  25*-2(')3 ;  cost  of,  2(a. 

Victoria  coimty,  New  Kruuswick,  descrip- 
tion of,  051. 

Villages  and  towns  in  Nova  Scotia,  720. 

Voting  for  a  "  cuusiderutiou"  In  Conj^ress, 


Wasiiaobmoak  Lake.  New  Brunswick,  601 
Water  commimleations  of  Canada,  129-185 
Water  of  the  great  lakes,  purity  of,  ID. 
Welland  canal,  when  projected,  150 ;  history 

of  the,  171-170;  table  showing  dimensions 

and  cost  of,  177 ;  locks  on,  not  adapted  to 

slile-wheei  steaiuers,  180. 
'^'ella.nl  Kailway,  Importance  of,  for  gral.i 

portage,  2H0;  amount  of  grain  transferred 

l.y,  from  lake  to  lake,  237.  " 

"Wellington"  copper  mine,  823. 
Weslcvan  Academy  opened  at  Cobourir  In 

l*)fi,  893.  " 

Wesleyan  Academy  In  Now  Brunswick,  Oli 
Wesleyan  Female  College  at  Hamilton,  431. 
Wesleyan  theological  text-books,  442. 
Wesleyans  in  I'rinco  Kilward  Island,  739. 
Westmoreland  county,  Now  Brunswick  do 

Bcrlption  of,  033. 
Wheat,  product  of.  In   Upper  and  Lower 

Canada,  62-59;  e.vporfs  of,  from  Canada, 

290,  291 ;  transportation  of,  by  portage  rail. 

ways,  2;W. 
Wheat  midge,  ravages  of,  In  Canada,  64, 65; 

deserlpthm  of,  60. 
Wild  beasts  and  r  ■  New  Brunswick. 

024.  ^ 

Wilderness  of  Canadt,  invasion  of  the,  01; 

life  in,  87;  day  In  the,  83-90. 
Williamsburg  canals,  when  constructed,  lb7. 
Winds  at  Tonmto,  table  of  direction  and 

velocity  of,  81. 
Winilsor  Academy  in  Nova  Bcotla,706. 
Winter  n)ads  in  Canada,  provisions  relating 

to,  106;  advantages  of,  117. 
Winter  travel  in  Canada,  117;  on  the  Prai- 
ries of  Canailo,  90-94. 
Winter  wheat,  yield  of,  per  acre,  In  Canada, 

58. 
Wire-worm,  ravages  of,  in  Canada,  57. 
Woods,  Canadian,  tabic  of  average  prices  of, 

05 ;  table  of  export  of,  66. 
Worship,  religious,  in  New  Brunswick,  613, 


ToxoE  Street,  the  portage  from  Toronto 
to  Lake  Simcoe,  when  constructed,  112. 

York  county.  New  Brunswick,  description 
of,  041. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  In 
Upper  Canada,  470. 

ZiNo  ore,  no  avalhible  deposits  of,  found  in 

Canaiia,  320. 
Zoology  of  Nova  Scotia,  674-677. 
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